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1.- THIS INFLUENCE OF SCIENCE ON THE WELLBEING ARB PROGRES? 

OF SOCIETY. 

Jl£n)^<;uET« 

LSm JoHW IIeHschcl, tlie author 9 *BiM»oarf.e on tl)e Slu4y of Natural PhSosopJiy* 
V a volume of Laidnei’a OydoptedU), Rom whith tho following * llaU'hoiiT^ Ss ox« 

troote^L'jtaods at the head of the mon of •solenco of otir taxncii. 1'his is not the plueo to 
pnlargo up^ his (uniuent ments as a pliilobophitr; hntrh&j^Hibi aapociol regard Rx>m uh, aEd 
I fiom our readei s, sb hdng aznongbt tiie ablest aild of advueatos for fho IhiilihiuU 

Aof ICnowliEKlge. Wo cannot foiliear the pleasure of (inohug a^autiRil i>asHngo Rom an * Addiess 
Ho the Subsd^hers to the Windsor and Eton Public Ubrsry/ doUvered byhim^^ If)33— a 
Wriod when many ominont men believed^ or aiSiNited to bclicvo, that the people might ho over- 
|instrueted. We give tins as a fit introduction td a course of goneial m^ngi not selected for 
|a class — not ddnfed or mangled m'tUehedicf ^at the great body^ roiulorB lm\e dep^ved 
pnti^UccUiol appetites and weak digestions — hut taken Rom the bc•^t and the highest works in 
'^all hterature-*-gems from the ri(^ treasiixy of instruction and annibomeut which the master 
^;tninds of ihe worlds and especially of our own nation^ ha\e heaped up for an cxlianstles$ and 
ampmishaUO etfpfo 

J If I wore to pray for a tastg which should stand me in stcail tinder every variely of 
iyicirBumstance^, and bo a sourea of happiness and cheerfulness to me tUroitgli hf4», and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, and the world Rown upon me, it would be a 
uaale for reading. I speak of it of course only an a worldlj adiant.ige, and not lu the slightest 
tlogroc os suixii^iog or dorogaUng Rom tlie higher ofhee and snrei anil stronger panoply of 
r^igious pisuciples — tut as a taste, on instremfent, and a mode of plcasitrahle gi’otiRi^oii. 
(rive a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and ^ou eon hardly fail of making a 
happy man, urdcas, indeed, you put into Ida hands a most porvc\se selectiou of books. You 
place him in contact witli the best society in mery period of history — with the wisest, tlio 
'wittiest ~>^wiU) the tendecest, the liraAcst, and the purisst eharactcii» that have a^ldcticd Inima- 
|nity. Von make him a deni/.en'*of all nations — a coutoznporary of all ages. The world hae 
been cmated for him. i» hf^y possible hut the idkaracter aboukl take a higher and better 
,toim from (he constantiiftbit of assoeiatuig in thought with d claab of tliinkm, to say the least 
of it, above th^D menige of humanity. It is morally impossible but that the manners ahould 
,take^ tinge good breeding and civilisation fromliasJng conatimtly befoie ones eyes the way 
which the best bred and tlic best informed men ha\c talked and conduoteil thcmaelves nrtiieir 

E roourse with eocli other. There is a gentle but perfectly inesis^hle coOrcioh in a habit of 
ling, well dtr^ted, over Uie whole toor ,of a man’s character and conduct, which is nokUm 
C^ctual bocoDse it works juseiEmy, and because it is leally'tbe last Uiing lie dreamy aft 
Lt cannot, in short, bo better summed up than in the words of the Latin poet-r ' 

r ^ * EmolEt mores, nee fiuit esse Rroa.’ 

*!t dviliges 1jbee(«aNl^ l(|^^themsdlf^ 

Tho pf iu the iMwiduahs of a gPeat atniilueyty 

^ good Ufo a themo of deelamution mad fh m ages ; 

pd ifc JM 0*0' patBaatount duty, in dvery stuto of goetety, tQ aHevi^e tho 

pfomm of % pufoty evil tlbds dSiteflnitlon as mneh ps po^lo, aud,% aU 
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the meaiijl wc can devise, secure the lower links in the chain of society from drag^j 
in dislionour and wretchedness : but there is a point of view in which the pictui'e 
at least matexially altered in its expression. In comparing society on its preset 
immense scale, with its infant or less developed state, we must at least take care j 
enlarge every feature in the same proportion. If, on comparing tho veir^ lowe 
states in civilised and savage life, wo admit a difficulty in deciding to which tl 
preference is due, at least in every superior grade wc cannot hesitate a moment ; aii^ 
if we institute a similar comparison in every different stage of its progress, we canno 
fail to be struck with tho rapid rate of dilaifUion which every degree upward of the 
scale, so to speak, exhibits, and which, in an estimate of averages, gives an immense 
pi’cpondei'ance to the present over every former condition of mankind, and, for aught 
wo can see to the contrary, will place succeeding generations in tho sa]|p degree otj 
superior relation to the present that this holds to tliose passed awayi^ Or wo may] 
put tho same proposition in other words, and, admitting the existence of every 
inferior grade of advantage in a higher state of civilisation which sul)sisted in th. | 
preceding, wo shall find, first, that, taking state for state, the proportional pimbci 
of those who enjoy the higher degrees of advantage increases with a constiuitl 
accelerated rapidity as society advances ; and, secondly, that the superior extremif 
of the scale is constantly enlaiging by the addition of new degrees. The conditii 
of a Eiiiopean prince is now as far superior, in tho command of real comforts afl. ^ 
conveniences, to that of one in the middle ages, as that to the condition of one o. 
his own dependants. 

Tlie advantages conferred by tbc augmentation of our physical resources through 
the medjium of increased knowledge and improved art, have this peculiar ancl 
remarkable property — ^that they are in their nature diffusive, and cannot be enjoyeJ 
in any exclusive manner by a few. An eastern despot may extoi-t the riches aiu^ 
monopolise the ai*t of his subjects for his own personal use ; he may spread arouna 
him an unnatural splendour and luxuiy, and stand in sti’ango imd preposterous con- 
trast with the genend peniuy and disamifort of his i^coplc ; he may glitter in jewels 
of gold and raiment of needle-work ; but the wonders of well contrived and executed 
manufiicturo which we use daily, and the comforts which have been invented, tried, 
and improved upon by thousands, in eveiy form of domestic convenience, and for 
every ordinary purpose of life, can never be enjoyed by him. To produce a state of 
things in which the physical advantages of civilised life can exist in a high degree, 
the stimulus of increasing comforts and constantly elevated desires must have l>een 
felt by millions ; since it is not in the power of a few individuals to create that wide 
demand for useful and ingenious applications, which alone can lead to great and 
rapid improvements, unless backed by that arising from the speedy diffusion of the 
same advantages among the moss of mankind. x 

If this bo true of physical advantages, it applies with still greater force to intellec- 
tual. Knowledge can neither be adequately cultivated nor adequately enjoyed by a 
few ; and although the <»uditions of our existence on earth may be such as to 
preclude an abundant supply of tho iffiysical necessities of all who may be bom, th^be 
is no such kw of nature in force against that of our intellectu^ and moral wants. 
Knowledge is not, like food, destroy^ by use, but rather augmented and perfected. 
It requiixjs not, perhaps, a gi*ea^r certainty, but at least a confirmed authority and 
a probable duration, by univerid assent ; and there is no body of kndwledge so 
complete, but that it may acquire accession, or so free from enor but that it may 
receive correction in passing through the minds of miJUons. Those who admire and 
love knowledge for its own soke ought to wish to see its elements mado accessiblfi 
to all, wd'o it only that they may be the more thoroughly examined into, and mo^ 
effbctuolly devdoped in their consequences, and re^hro that ductility and plaati^ 
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quality wliich the 'pressure of minds of all descriptions, constantly moulding them to 
their purposes, can alone bestow. But to this end it is necessary that it should be 
divested, as far os possible, of uHificial difficulties, and stiippod of all such techni- 
calities as tend to place it in the light of a craft and a mystery, inaccessible without 
a kind of apprenticeship. Science, of course, like every thing else, has its own 
peculiar terms, and, so to speak, its idioms of language ; and these it would be 
unwise, were it even x>os 3 ible, to relinquish : but every thing that tends to clothe it 
in a strange and repulsive garb, and especially every thing that, to keep up an 
appearance of superiority in its professors over the rest of mankind, assumes an 
unnecessary guise of profundity and obscurity, should bo sacrificed without mercy. 
Not to do this is to deliberately ivject the light which the natural unencumbered 
good BCiilio of mankind is capable of thi-owing on every subject, even in the elucida- 
tion of pi^iplos : but where principles arc to bo applied to practical uses it becomes 
absolutely 1100688017; as all mankind have then an interest in their being so famili- 
ai'ly undci*stood, tliat no mistakes shall arise in their application. 

.same remark applies to arts. They cannot bo perfected till their whole 
processes ai'o laid open, and their language simplified and rendered universally 
intelligible. Art is the application of knowledge to a practical end. If the know- 
ledge bo merely accumulated experience, the ait is empirical; but if it be experience 
weasoned upon and brought under general principles, it assumes a higher character, 
and becomes a scierUific art. In the progress of mankind from barbarism to civilised 
life, the ai*ts necessarily precede science. The wants and cnivings of our animal 
constitution must bo satisfied ; the comforts and some of the luxuries of life must 
exist. Something must be given to the vanity of show, and more to the pride of 
power: the round of baser pleasures must have been tried and found insufiicient' 
iKjforo intellectual ones can gain a footing ; and when they have obtained it, the 
delights of poetry and its sister ai*ts stiU take precedence of contemplative enjoyments, 
and the severer pursuits of thought ; and when these in time begin to charm from 
their novelty, and sciences begin to arise, they will at first bo those of pmro specula- 
tion. The mind delights to escape from the trammels which had bound it to earih, 
and luxuriates in its newly found powera. Hence, the abstractions of geometry — 
the properties of numbers — the movemonts of the celestial spheres— rwhatever is 
abstruse, remote, and extramundane — become the first objects of infant science. 
Applications come late : the arts continue slowly progressive, but their realm 
remains separated from that of science by a wide giUf which .can only be passed by a 
powerful spring. They form their own language and their own conventions, which 
none but tirtists can understand. The whole tendency of empirical art is to bury 
itself in technicalities, and to place its pride in particular short cats and mysteries 
known only to adepts ; to surprise and astonish by results, but conceal processes. 
The character of science is the direct contrary. *It delights to lay itself open to 
inquiry ; and is not satisfied with its conclusions, till it can make the road to them 
broad and beaten ; and in its applications it prosorves the same character ; its whole 
mm being to strip away all technical mystery, to illuminate every dark vecoss, with a 
view to improve them on rational principles. It would seem that a union of two 
qualities almost opposite to each other — a going forth of the thoughts in two direc- 
tions, and a sudden transfer of ideas from a ren^otc station in one to an equally 
distant one in the other — is required to start the first idea of appLyinig science. 
Among the Greeks, this point was attained by Archimedes, but attained too late, on 
the eve of that great eclipse of science which was destined to continue fur nearly 
eighteen oonturies, till Gsdileo in Italy, and Bacon in England, at once dispelled the 
darkness : the one by his inventions and discoveries ; the other, by the irresistible 
ibxoe of his.argimiMits and doquenee. 
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■Finally, tlie improvonient effected in tlie condition of mankind by advances in 
physical science as applied to the useful purposes of life, is very fur from being limited 
to their direct consequonees in tlie more abundant supply of their physical wants, 
and the increase of our comforts. Great as these benefits arc, they are yet but steps 
to others of a still higher kind. The successful results of our expcriiuents and 
reasonings in natural philosophy, and the incalculable advantages which experience, 
systematically consulted and dispassionately reasoned on, has conferred in matters 
purely physical, tend of necessity to impress something of the w^clbweighed and pro- 
gressive chameter of science on the more complicated conduct of our social and 
umral relations. It is thus tliat legislation and politics become gradually regarded 
as ox2)orimcntal sciences, and histoiy, not, as formerly, the mere record of fannies 
and slaughters, wliicli, by immortalising the execrable actions of one age, pcf|)ctuatcs 
the ambition of committing them in every succeeding one, but as the awfcvo of ex- 
periments, successful and unsuccessful, giadiially accumulating towards the solution of 
the grand problem — how the advantages of government arc to be secured with the least 
])ossiblo inconvenience to the governed. The celebrated apophthegm, tluit unions 
never profit by experience, becomes yearly more and more untrue. Political 
economy, at least, is found to have sound principles, founded in the moral and 
physical nature of man, wiiich, however lost sight of in particular measures — how- 
ever even tempoiurily conti’ovcrtcd and borne down by clamour — have yet a stronger# 
and stronger testimony borne to them in each succeeding generation, by which they 
must, sooner or later, prevail. The idea once conceived and verified, that great and 
noble ^nds ai*e to be achieved, by which the condition of the whole human species 
shall be j^emianently bettered, by bringing into exercise a sufficient quantity of 
sober thoughts, and by a proper adaptation of means, is of itself sufficient to set us 
earnestly on reflecting what ends are truly great and noble, either in themselves, or 
as conducive to others of a still loftier character ; because we ai*e not now, as hcre- 
loforc, hopeless of attaining them. It is not now equally harmless and insignificant, 
whether wo arc right or wrong ; since we are no longer supinely and helplessly 
earned down the stream of events, but feel ourselves capable of buffeting at least 
with its waves, and perhaps of riding triumphantly over thorn : for why should wo 
despair that the reason which has enabled us to subdue all nature to our purposes, 
should (if permitted and assisted by the providence of God) achieve a far more 
difficult conquest ; and ultiliately find some moans of enabling the collective wisdom 
of mankind to bear down those obstacles which individual short-sightedness, selfish- 
ness, and x)assiou, oppose to all improvements, and by which the highest hopes are 
continually blighted, and the fairest prospects marred. 


PITEOUS DEATH OF THE SON OF GASTON DE FOIX. 

^ FliOISSABT. • 

[There are few who have not heard of John Froissart, the most graphic of the old 
otironiclers. He was bom at Valenciennes, about 1337, and early in life was dedicated to the 
obnrdi. He was sctuvely twenty years old when he began to wrile a history of the English 
wars in France, cltiefly compiled fh>m another chronicler. This history lie brings down to the 
battle of Poitiers in 1350; ^ter which iicriod Ills Chronicle has all the value of contemporary 
observation. His opportunities as an observer were veiy great ; he was in the confidence of 
many of the sovereigns and nobles of his time, and was especially attached to the court of 
Edward HI., being secretary to Queen Philippa. He closed a life, compounded of travel and 
ease, of Itdiour and luxury, of native honesty and courtly arts, aboat the beginning of the 
filtemth centunr. His description of the manner of life at theDount of Fpix’s liouse at Orthes 
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is 0110 of tlio most picturesque of his passages; and a slioi-t extract may fitly introduce the 
quaint and touching story of the death of his son, wliich we give in Lord Berners' old trans- 
lation : At midnight, when ho cunie out of his chamber into ilie hall to supper, he had ever 
hofore him twelve torches hiu’iiing, borne by twelve vui’lcts, standing before his table all supper. 
They gave a great light, and the hall was ever full of knights and squires, and many oi.h(*r 
tables were dressed to sup who would. There was none should speak to him at liis table but 
if he were called. His meat was lightly, wild fowl, the legs and wings only, and in the day ho 
did eat and drink but liitle. He hod great pleasure in hai'mony of inslruments ; he could do 
it riglit well himself : he tvould have songs sung before him. He uouhl gladly see conceits 
and fantasies at his table, and when he hod seen it, then he would send it tp the other tables 
bravely ; all tjiis I considorc<l and advised. And ere I came to his court I had been in many 
coui-ts of kings, dukes, i)rino«fi, counts, and great ladies ; but I was never in none that so well 
liked m(% Nor tliere was none moro rejoiced in deeds of arms than the count did ; there was 
seen in his cliambei*, and court, knights and squires of honour going up and down, and 
talking ofT#ms and of amours : all honour there was foiuid, all manner of tidings of every 
malm and countiy there might be heard, for out of eveiy country tlicre was resoi^t, for the 
valiantncss of this count." 

Froissai’t describes his own intense curiosity to know “how Gaston, the count's son, died;" 
butfto one would satisfy him. At last “so much 1 enqiiii'ed, that an ancient squire, and a 
notable man, showed the matter to me," and began thus • — ] 

“ Tiiie it is,” quoth he, “ that the Count of Foix and my Lady of Foix, his wife, 
ngreeth not well together, nor have not done of a long season, and the discord be- 
tween them was first moved by the King of Navarro, who was brother to the Lady : 
for the King of Navarre pledged himself for the Duke Dalbrct, w^hom the Q)unt of 
Foix had in prison, for the sum of fifty thousand francs ; and the Count of Foix, 
who know' that the King of NavaiTO was crafty and malicious, in the beginning would 
not trust him, wliei*owith the Countess of Foix had gi-cat disifieasuro and indigna- 
tion against the count her husband, and said to him: — 

‘Sii*, ye repute but small honour in the King of Navarre, my l>rotlier, when yo 
w'ill not trust him for fifty thousand francs ; though yo have no more of the Arma- 
gnacs, nor of the house of Dalbret, than yo have, it ought to suffice. And also, sir, 
yo know well yo should assign out my dower, which amounteth to fifty thousand 
francs, which yo should put into the hands of my brother, tho King of Navarre ; 
wherefore, sir, yc cannot be evil paid.* 

“ ‘Dame,* quoth he, ‘yo say truth ; but if I thoiig(lit tliat tho King of Navan'o 
v/ould stop tho payment for that cause, the Lord Dalbrct should never have gone out 
of Oi-thcs, and so I should have been paid to tho last penny ; and since yo desiro it, 
I will do it ; not for tho love of you, but for tho love of my son.’ 

“ So by these w'ords, and by tho King of Navarre’s obligation, who became debtor 
to the Count of Foix, the Lord Dalbrct wtis delivered quit, and became French, and 
was mai'ricd in Franco to tho sister of the Duke of Burbon, and paid at his ease to 
the King of Navarro the sum of fifty thousand francs for his ransom, for tho which 
sum tho king was bound to the Count of Foix ; but he would not send it to the count. 

“llieu tho Count of Foix said to his wife— ‘Dame, yo must go into Navarre to 
the king your brother, and shew him how I am not well content wifti him, that ho 
will not send me that he hath received of mine.’ 

“llie lady answered, how that she was re<uiy to go at his commandment. And 
BO she departed, and rode to Pampeluna to the king her brother, who received her with 
much joy. The lady did her message from point to point. 

“ Then the king onwered — ‘ Fair lady, the sum of money is yours. The <wuut 
should give it for your dower ; it shall never go out of the realm of Navarre since I 
have it in possession.’ 

" ‘Ah, Sir,’ quoth tho lady, ^by this yo shall set great hate between the count, 
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my husbancf, and you ; and if yo hold your purpose, I dare not return again into the 
county of Foix, for my husband will slay me. lie will say I have deceived him.* 

“ ‘I cannot tell,* <iuoth the king, ‘ what yo will do ; either tarry or depart ; but 
as for the money I will not depart from it ; it portaineth to me to keep it for you, 
but it shall never go out of Navarre,’ 

“ The countess could have none other answer of the king her brother, and so she 
tarried still in Navarre, and dust not return again. The Count of Foix, when he 
saw the dealing of the King of Navarre, he began to hate his wife, and was evil con- 
tent with her ; howbeit she was in no fault, but that she had not returned again 
when she had done her message. But she durst not, for she knew well the count, 
her husband, was cruel where ho took displeasure. Thus the matter standeth. 

“ The count’s son, called Gaston, gi‘Ow and waxed goodly, and was marrietTto the 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac, a fair lady, sister to the count that icfc> is, the 
Loi*d Bertrand of Armagnac ; and, by the conjunction of that maiTiage, there should 
have been peace between Foix and Armagnac. *rhc child was a fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and resembled right well to his father. On a time ho desired to go ^to 
Navarre to see his mother, and his miclo tlie King of Navan*c ; which was in an evil 
liour for him and for all this country. When lie was come into NavaiTo ho had 
there good cheer, and tarried with his mother a ceilaiu space, and tbcu took his 
leave ; but for all that ho could do, he could not get his mother out of Navarre, to 
have gone with him into Foix. For she demanded if the count lia<l commanded him 
so to do, or no ; and ho answered, that when ho depaitcd the count spake nothing 
thereof.# Therefore the hidy durst not go thither, but so tarried still. 

‘‘ Tlien tho child went to Pami)oluna to take his leave of the king, his imclc. The 
king made him great cheer, and tarried him there a ten days, and gave to him great 
gifts, and to his men. Also tho last gift that tho king gave him was his death. 

I shalll show you how. 

When this gentleman should depart, the king drew him apart into his chamber, 
and gave him a little pui’se full of powder, which powilcr was such, that if any 
creature living did cat thereof, ho should incontinent die without remedy. Then 
the king said, ‘Gaston, fair nephew, ye shall do as I shall shew to you. Ye see how 
tho Count of Foix, your father, wrongfully hath your mother, my sister, in great 
hate ; whereof I am sore disidcased, and so ought ye to be ; howbeit, to perform all 
the matter, and that your father should love again your mother, to that intent ye 
shall take little of tMs powder and put it on some meat that your father may cat 
it ; but beware that no man see you. And as soon as he hath eaten it, ho shall 
intend to nothing but to have again his wife, and so to love her ever after, which ye 
ought greatly to desire ; and of this that I shew you let no man know, but keep it 
secret, or else ye lose all the deed.* The child, who tliought all that tho king said 
to him had been true, said, ‘ Sir, it shall bo done as yo have devised ; ’ and so he 
departed from Pampeluna, and returned to Orthes. llie count, his father, made 
him good cheer, and demanded tidings of tho king of Navarre, and what gifts he had 
given him ; ai^ the child showed him how ho had given him ^vers, and shewed him < 

except tho purse with the powder, 

" Ofttimes tWs young Gaston and Juan, his bastard brother, lay together, for they 
loved each other like brethren, and were like arrayed and apparelled, for they were 
near of a greatness and of one age ; and it happened on a time as their dothes lay 
together on their bed, Juan saw a purse at Gsiston’s coat, and said, * What thing is 
fhiw that ye bear ever about you ? ’ "Whereof Gaston had no joy, and said, ‘Juan, 
give me my coat, yo have nothing to do therewith *. ’ and all that day after Gaston 
was pensive. 

‘‘And it foriunod a three days after, as God wodd that the count should be 
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saved, Gaston and his brother Juan fell out together^ playing at tenuis, aiidtjlastoi 
gave him a blow, and the child went into his father’s chamber and wept. And th< 
count as then had heard mass, and when the count saw him weep, he said, ^ 8oi 
Juan, what oilest thou ? ’ ^Sir,* quoth he, ^Gaston hath beaten mo, but he were 
more worthy to be beaten than mo.’ ‘ Why so 1 * quoth the count, and inooutuicnl 
suspected nothing. ‘ By my faith, sir,’ said he, ^ since he returned out of Navarre, 
ho bcareth privily at his breast a purse full of powder ; I wot not what it is, noi 
what ho will do therewith, but ho hath said to me once or twice, that my lady, his 
mother should shortly bo again in your grace, and better beloved than ever she wasj 
* Peace !’ 'quoth the count, ‘and speak no more, and show this to no man living. 
‘Sir,’ s^d he, ‘ no more 1 shall.’ Then the count entered into imagination, and sc 
came to Ahe hour of his dinner ; and he washed, and sat down at his table in the 
hall. G^ton, his son, was used to set down all his service, and to make the essays.^ 
And when ho had sot down tho first course, tho count cast his eyes on him, and 
saw tho strings of the purse hanging at his bosom. Then his blood changed, and Iio 
saii^ ‘ Gaston, come hither, 1 would speak with thee, in thine ear.’ And the child 
came to him, and the count took him by tho bosom, and found out the purse, and 
witli his knife cut it from his bosom. The child was abashed, and stood still, and 
spake no word, and looked as pale as ashes for fear, and began to tremble. Tho 
Count of Foix opened the purse, and took of the powder, and laid it on a trencher 
of bread, and called to liim a dog, and gave it him to cat ; and as soon as tho dog 
had eaten the first morsel, he turned his eyes in liis head, and died incontinent. 
And when tho count saw that, he was sore displeased, and also he had good cause, 
and so rose from tho table, and took his knife, and would have strickeii his son. 
Then tho knights and squires ran between them, and said, ‘ Sir, for God’s sake have 
mercy, and bo not so hasty ; be woU informed first of tho matter, ere you do any 
evil to your child.’ And the first word that tho count said, was, ‘ Ah ; Gaston i 
traitor 1 for to increase thine heritage that should como to thee, 1 have hod ^var and 
hatred of the French King, of tho King of England, of tho King of Spain, of tho 
King of Navarre, and of tho King of Anugon, and os yet I have borno all their 
malice, and now thou wouldcst murdeV me ; it moveth of an evil nature ; but first 
thou shalt dio with this stroke.’ And so he stopped forth with his knife, and would 
have slain him ; bdt then all the knights and squires kneeled down before him 
weeping, and said, ‘ Ah, Sir, have mercy for God’s saA — slay not Gaston, your sou. 
Kemembcr ye have no more children ; Sir, cause him to be kept, an<l take good 
infonnation of tho matter ; peradventure ho knew not what ho bare, and peradven- 
turo is nothing guilty of the deed.’ ‘ Well,’ qouth the count,’ ‘ incontinent put liim 
in prison, and lot him be so kept that 1 may have a reckoning of him.’ Then the 
child was put into the tower. 

“And the count took a great many of them that served his son, and some of 
them departed ; and as yet the Bishop of Lescar is out of tho country, for he was 
had in suspect, and so were divers others. The count caused to bo put to death a 
fifteen right horribly ; and the cause that the count laid to then^ was, ho said, it 
could be none otherwise but that they know of the child’s secrets, wherefore they 
ought to have showed it to him, and to have said, ‘ Sir, Gaston, your son, beareth a 
purse at his bosom.’ Because they did not thus, they died horribly ; whereof it 
was great pity, for some of them were as fresh and jolly squires as were any in all 
the country. For ever the count was served with good men. 

“ This thing touched tho count near to tho heart, and that ho well shewed : for, 
on a day, ho assembled at Orthes all the nobles, and prelates of Foix and of Biome, 
and all the notable persons of his country ; and when they were all assembled, he 
* Tasted the dishes, to prevent the poisoning of the prince. 
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my husbaml, and you ; and if yo hold your purpose, I dare not return again into the 
county of Foix, for my husband will slay me. Ho will say I have deceived him.’ 

“ ‘I cannot tell,’ quoth the king, ‘ what ye will do ; either tarry or depart ; but 
as for the money I will not depart from it ; it pertainoth to mo to keep it for you, 
but it shall never go out of NavaiTo.’ 

“ The countess could have none other answer of the king her brother, and so she 
tarried still in NavaiTe, and dust not return again. The Count of Foix, when he 
saw the dealing of the King of Navarre, he began to hate his wife, and was evil con« 
tent with her ; howboit she was in no fault, but that she had not rctoned again 
when she had done her message. But she durst not, for she knew well the count, 
her husband, was cruel where he took displeasure. Thus the matter standeth. 

** Tile count’s son, called Gaston, grew and waxed goodly, and was marrictf to the 
daughter of the Count of Armagnac, a fair huly, sister tf) the count tliat is, the 
Ijord Bertrand of Armagnac ; and, by the conjunction of that marriage, there should 
hfive been peace between Foix and Armagnac. The child was a fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, and resembled right well to his father. On a time he desired to go jjito 
Navarre to see his mother, and his uncle the King of Navarre ; wliieh was in an evil 
liour for him and for all this country. When he was come into Navarre ho had 
there good cheer, and tarried with his motlier a cei tain space, and then took his 
leave ; but for all that ho could do, ho could not gob his mother out of Navarre, to 
have gone with him into Foix. For sho demanded if the count had commanded him 
so to do, or no ; and he answered, that when ho departed the count spake nothing 
thereof.# Therefore the lady durst not go thither, but so tarried still. 

" Tlicn the child w'ont to Pampoluna to take his leave of the kir\g, his uncle. Tlie 
king made him great cheer, and tarried him there a ten days, and gave to him groat 
gifts, and to his men. Also the last gift that the king gave him was his death. 

1 shalU show you how. 

When this gentleman should depart, the king drew him apart into his chamber, 
and gave him a little purse full of powder, which pou dor was such, that if any 
creature living did cat thereof, ho should incontinent die without remedy. Then 
the king said, ‘Gaston, fair nephew, yc shall do as I shjUl shew to you. Yo soo how 
the Count of Foix, your father, wrongfully hath your lothcr, my sister, iu great 
hate ; whereof I am sore displeased, and so ought ye to be ; howlx'it, to perform all 
the matter, and that your fa^cv should love again your mother, to that intent ye 
shall take a^littJo of this powder and put it on some meat that your father may oat 
it ; but beware that no man see you. And as soon as ho hath oaten it, he shall 
intend to nothing but to have again his wife, and so to love her ever after, which ye 
ought greatly to desii’e ; and of this that I shew you let no man know, but keep it 
secret, or else ye lose all the deed.’ The chikl, who thought all that the king said 
to him had been true, said, ‘ Sir, it shall be done as yo have devised ; ’ and so ho 
departed from Pampeluna, and returned to Oithes, The count, his father, made 
him good cheer, and demanded tidings of the king of Navarro, and what gifts ho had 
given him ; aqd the child showed him how he had given him divers, and shewed him 
all except the purse with the powder. 

“ Ofttimes this young Gaston and Juan, his bastard brother, lay together, for they 
loved each other like brethren, and were like arrayed and appar^ed, for they were 
near of a greatness and of one ago ; and it happened on a time as their clothes lay 
together on their bed, Juan saw a purse at Gaston’s coat, and said, ‘ What thing is 
tb'ts that ye boor ever about you 1 * Whereof Gaston had no joy, and said, ‘ Juan, 
give mo my coat, ye have nothing to do therewith and all that day after Gaston 
was pensive. 

‘‘And it fortuned a three days after, as God woidd that the count should be 
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saved, Gaston and his brother Juan M out together, playing at tennis, aiidXjaston 
gave him a blow, and the child went into his father's chamber and wept. And the 
count as then had heard mass, and when the count saw him weep, he said, ‘ Son 
Juan, what ailest thou ? ’ ‘Sir,* quoth he, ‘ Gaston hath beaten mo, but he were 
more worthy to be beaten than mo.* ‘ Why so ? ’ quoth the count, and incontinent 
suspected nothing. ‘ By my faith, sir,* said he, ‘ since he returned out of Navarre, 
ho beareth privily at his breast a purse full of powder ; I wot not what it is, nor 
what ho will do therewith, but ho hath said to me once or twice, that my lady, his 
mother should shortly bo again in your grace, and better beloved than ever she was.’ 
‘ Peace ! * 'quoth tho count, ‘ and speak no more, and show this to no man living.’ 
‘Sir,* s^d he, ‘ no more I shall.* Then the count entered into imagination, and so 
came tc^he hour of his dinner ; and ho washed, and sat down at his table in tho 
hall. (£lton, his son, was iised to sot down all his service, and to moke tho essays.^ 
And when ho had set down the first course, tho count cast his eyes on him, and 
saw the strings of tho purse hanging at his^som. Then his blood changed, and ho 
saii^ ‘ Gaston, come hither, I would apeak with thee, in thine car.’ And the child 
came to him, and the count took him by the bosom, and fomid out tho purse, and 
with his knife cut it from his bosom. Tho child Wiis abashed, and stood still, aiul 
spake no word, and looked as pale as ashes for fear, and began to tremble. Tho 
Count of Foix opened the purse, and took of tho powder, and laid it on a trencher 
of bread, and called to him a dog, and gave it him to cat ; and as soon as tho dog 
had eaten the first morsel, ho turned his eyes in his head, and died incontinent. 
And when tho count* saw that, he was sore displeased, and also ho had good cause, 
and so rose from the table, and took his knife, and would liave strickou his son. 
Then tho knights and squires ran between them, and said, ‘ Sir, for God’s sake have 
mercy, and bo not so hasty ; ho well informed first of the matter, ore you do any 
evil to your child.* And the first word that tho count said, was, ‘ Ah ; Gaston ! 
traitor 1 for to incroase thine heritage that should como to thee, 1 have had war and 
hatred of the French King, of tho King of England, of tho King of Spain, of the 
King of Navarro, and of tho King of Arragon, and as yet 1 have borne all their 
malice, and now thou wouldest murdeV me ; it moveth of an evil nature ; but first 
thou shalt dio with this stroke.’ And so ho stepped forth with his knife, and would 
have slain him; but then all tho knights and squires kneeled down before him 
weeping, and said, ‘ Ah, Sir, havo mercy for God’s salfe — slay not Gaston, your sou. 
Remember ye have no more children ; Sir, cause him to bo kept, and take good 
information of the matter ; peradventure ho knew not what ho bare, and pei*advon^ 
turo is nothing guilty of the deed.* ‘ Well,’ qouth the count,’ ‘ incontinent put liim 
in prison, and let him be so kept that 1 may have a reckoning of him.* Then the 
child was put into the tower. 

“And the count took a great many of them that served his son, and some of 
them departed ; and as yet tho Bishop of Lescar is out of tho country, for ho was 
had in suspect, and so were divers others. The count caused to bo put to death a 
fifteen right honibly ; and tho cause that tho count laid to thei]^ was, ho said, it 
could be none otherwise but that they know of the cliild’s secrets, wherefore they 
ought to havo showed it to him, and to have said, ‘Sir, Gaston, your son, beareth a 
purse at his bosom.* Because they did not thus, they died Wribly ; whereof it 
was great pity, for some of them were as fi'csh and jolly squires as were any in all 
the country. For ever the count was served with good men. 

“ This thing touched the count near to tho heart, and that he well shewed ; for, 
on a day, he assembled at Orthes all the nobles, and prelates of Foix and of Biemo, 
and all tho notable persons of his country ; and when they were all assembled, he 
* Tasted tho dishes, to prevent the poisoning tho prince. 
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JmIcc, I owe all this 

To your goodness, madam ; for it you have my prayers. 
Tho beggar’s satisfaction: all my studies — • 

(Forgetting what I was, but with all duty 
lleinemberiiig wluit 1 am) arc now to pleaso you. 

And if in my long stay I have offended, 

I assk your x^anlon ; though you may consider, 

TJeiiig forced to fetch these from the Old Exchange, 
n’he.sc from the Tower, and these from Westminster, 

I couhl not come much sooner. 


Scene II. 

bonl Lacy is a nol»U*inari who is desirous tliat his son should iniin7 one of Iho rich mer- 
chant’s daughlei*s. JJis doportmeut to Luke is a contrast to Hie vulgar iiisolouco of Lady 
Frugal and her daughters : — 

Lord Lavy. Your hand, Master Luke: the world’s much changed 
with you 

Within these few months; then you were the gallant: 

No meeting at the horsc-i’ace, cocking, hunting, 

Shooting, ‘ or bowling, at which Master Luke 
Was not a principal gamester, and companion 
^ For tho nobility. 

I/akc. I have paid dear 

For those follies, my good loixl ; and ’tis but justice 
That such as soar above their pitch and vvill not 
Bo warn’d by my example, should, like mo, 

Share in the miseries that wait ui3on it. 

Your honour, in your chaiity, may do w'cll 
Not to upbraid me with those w^aknessos, 

Too lato repented. 

L, Lacy, 1 nor do, nor will ; 

And you shall find I ’ll lend a helpiug hand 

To raise your foi-tunes : how deals your brother with you ? 

Jjiike, Beyond rny merit, t thank his goodness for ’t. 

I am a free man ; all niy debts discharged; 

Nor does one creditor, midonc by me, 

Curse my loose riots. 1 have meat and clothes, 

Time to ask Heaven remission for w’hat’s past; 

Cares of tho world by mo are laid aside, 

My present poverty’s a blessing to mo; 

An<l though I have been long, I dare not say 
I ^er lived till now. 


Scene IIL 

The extravagance and pride of * The City Madam * and her daughters, who have rejected the 
suit of two hononraUo men in the wantonness of their ambition, determine Sjr John Frugal, 
in concert with Lord Lacjy, to give out that he has retired into a monastery, and has left all his 
• riches to liis brother. Luke soliloquises upon his greatness : — 

Lidce, ’Twas no fantastic object, but a truth, 

A real truth; nor dream: 1 did not slumber, 
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And could wake over with a brooding eye 
To gazo upon’t! it did endure the touch; 

I saw and felt it ! Yet what I beheld 
And haudlcd oft, did so transcend belief 
(My wonder and astonishment pass’d o’er,) 

I faintly could give credit to my senses. 

Thou dumb magician — [Tahinig out a hey ] — that without a chaim 

Didst make my entrance easy, to possess 

What wise men wish, and toil for! Hermes* moly, 

Sibylla’s golden bough the great elixir, 

Imagined only by the alchymist, 

Compared with tlicc are shadows — thou the substauco, 

^ And guardian of felicity ! No mai'vel 
My brother made thy place of rest his bosom. 

Thou being the keeper of fiia heart, a mistress 
To bo hugg’d ever? In by-cornel’s of 
This sacred room, silver in bags, heap’d up 
Like billets saw’d and ready for the fire, 

Unworthy to hold fellowship with bright gold 
That flow’d about the room, conceal’d itself. 

There needs no artificial light; the splendour 
Makes a perpetual day there, night and darkneaa 
By that still-burning lamp for ever banish’d ! 

But when, guided by that, my eyes had mado 
Discovery of the caskets, and they open’d. 

Each sparkling diamond, from itself, shot forth 
A pyramid of flames, and, iu the roof. 

Fix’d it a gloiious stai', and made the place 
Heaven’s abstract, or epitome!! — rubies, sapphires^ 

And ropes of orient pearl, these .seen, I could not 
But look on with contempt. And yet I found, 

What w'sk credulity could have no faith in, 

A treasure far exceeding these ; here lay 
A manor bound fast in a skin of parchment, 

Tlie wax continuing hard the acres melting; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market-town, 

If not redeem’d this day, which is not in 

The unthrift’s power; there being scarce one shire 

In Wales or England, where my monies ore not 

Lent out at usury, the certain hook 

To draw in more. 1 am sublimed! gross earth 

Supports me not; 1 walk on air. 


SCBWB IV. 

Luke, who, in his abasement, was ifll gentlenoss and humility, treats his brother’s debtors 
with the most wanton harshnoss ; and degrades his sh^ter-in-law and nieces to the condifci(‘n of 
menials. The ladies appear before him, clothed in the coarsest weeds : — 

Lake, Save you, sister! 

I now dare stylo you so i you were before 
Too glorious to .be look’d on, now you appear 
Like a city matron ; and my pretty nieces 
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Sucli tilings as were born and bred there. Why should you ajx) 

The fashions of court-ladies, whoso high titles 
And pedigrees of long descent, give warrant 
For their .superfluous bravei^'? ’twas monstrous; 

Till now you ne’er look’d lovely. 

L. Fnujal. Is this spoken 
In .scorn? 

Aidu Fie ! no ; with judgment. I make good 
My promise, and now show you like youi*sclvcs. 

In your own natural shapes; and stand r<feolvcd 
You shall continue .so. 

L. Frugal, It is confess’d, sir. 

I/iihc. Sir! .sinah: use your old phrase, I can bear it. 

L, Frugal, That, if yen plca.se, forgotten, we acknowledge 
We have dcscrv’<i ill from 3 'Ou; yet despair not, 

Though we are at your disposure, you’ll maintain us 
Like your brother’s wife and dauglitcrs. 

Luke. ’Tis my purpose. 

L, Frugal, And not made us ridiculous. 

Luke, Admired rather, 

As fair examples for our proud city danie.*^, 

And their proud brood to imitate. Do not frown ; 

If you do, 1 laugh and gloiy that I have 
The power, in you, to scourge a general vice, 

And ri.^'^c up a new satirist: but hear gently, 

And in a gentle phrase I’ll reprehend 
Your late disguised deformity; and cry up 
Thi.s decency and neatne.ss, with the advantage 
' You .shall receive by 't. 

L, Frugal, We are bound to hear you. 

Luke. With a soul inclined to learn. Your father waS 
An honest coniitiy" farmer, goodman Uumhle, 

Ly his noighbour.s ne’er call’d master. Did your pride 
Descend from him? but let that iiass: your foiiiino, 

Or rather your husband’s industry, advanced you 
To the rank of a merchant’s wife. Ho made a knight, 

And your .sw’cet mistres.s-ship ladyfied, you wore 
Satin on solemn days, a chain of gold, 

A velvet hood, rich borders, and sometimes 
A dainty inuiivcr-cap, a silver pin. 

Headed with a pearl worth three -pence, and thus far 
You were privileged, and no man envied it; 

It being for the city’.s honoui* that 
TOcrc should be a distinction between 
The wife of a patrician, and plebeian. 

Milliscent, Pmy you, leave preaching, or choose some other text; 
Your rhetoric is too moving, for it makes 
Your auditory weep. 

Luke, Peace, chattering magpie ! 
rU treat of you anon: — but when the height 
And dignity of Ix>hdon’s blessings grew 
Contemptible, and the iiaino iudy mayore.‘ia 
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Became a by-word, anJ you scorn’d the moans 
By which you were raised, my brother’s fond indulgence, 

Giving the reins to it; and no object pleased you 
But the glittering pomp and bravery of the court ; 

What a strange, nay, nionsti’ous, metamorphosis follow’d I 
No Englisli workman then could please your fancy, 

The French and Tuscan dress your \vhole discourse ; 

This bawd to prodigality, entcitaiii’d 
To buzz int<j your ears what shape this countess 
Appear’d in the last masque, and how it drew 
The young lord’s eyes upon her; and this usher 
Succeeded in the eldest prentice* place, 

^To walk before you — 

X. Frugal. Pray you, end. 

UMfast {Sir John FrugaVs steward). Proceed, air; 

I could fast almost a xuciiticeship to hear you, 

You touch them so to the quick. 

Luke. Then, as I said, 

The revcrciid hood cast off, your borrowM hair, 

Powder’d and curl’d, was by your dresser’s art 
Form’d like a coronet, bang’d with diamonds, 

And the richest orient pearl; your carcancts 
That did adorn your neck, of equal value: 

Your llungerland bands, and Spanish quellio rufb; 

Great lords and ladies feasted to suiwcy 
Embroider’d petticoats ; and sickness feign’d, 

That your night-rails of forty pounds a-ploce 
Might bo seen, with envy, of the visitants ; 
llich pantofles in ostentation shewn, 

And roses worth a family: you were sciwcd in piato, 

Stirr’d not a foot without your coach, and going 

To church, not for devotion, but to shew 

Your pomp, you were tickled when the lieggara cried, 

Heaven save your honour 1 this idolatry 
Paid to a painted room. 

And when you lay 

In childbed, at the cluistcning of this min?;, 

I well remember it, as you had been 
An absolute princess, since they have no more. 

Three several chambci's hung, the lir^t with anus, 

And that for waiters; the second crimson satin. 

For the meaner sort of guests; the third of seal let 
Of the rich Tyrian die ; a canopy 
To cover the brat’s cradle; you in state, 
like Pompey’s Julia. 

X. Frugal, No more, I pray you. 
lAike, Of this, be sure, you shall not. I’ll cut off 
Whatever is exorbitant in you, 

Or in your daughters, and reduce you to 
Your natural forms aud habits; not in ravenge 
Of your base usage of me, but to fright 
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Others by your example : ’tis flecrecd 
You shall Kci*vo one another, for I will 
Allow no waiter to you. Out of doors 
With these useless drones! 


Scene V. 

The catasti-ophe is tho reformation of * The City Madam/ and tho disgrace of the tyran- 
nical Luke, when his brother reajipcars, and doniands his aj^n. The toweling andaciiy of ih 
hypocritical spendtlirift raised to sudden riches is at its height before his final fall : — 

Lord Zacy. You are well met, 

And to my wish — and wondi*ous brave! your habit 
SiDoaks you a merchant royal. 

Luke, What 1 wear 
I take not upon tinst. 

X. Lacij. Vour betters may, 

And bliisli not for’t. 

Luke, If you have nought Mse with me 
Hut to argue that, 1 will make bold to leave you. 

L, Lacif, You are very poi^mptory; pray you stay:— 

I unco held you 
An upright, honest man. 

Luke, T am houestor now 

By a hundred thousand iiound, I thank my stars for’t> 

Upon tho Pkehange ; and if your late opinion 
33o alter’d, who can help it? Good, my lord, 

To the point ; I have other business than to talk 
Of honesty, and opinions, 

L. Lacy, Yet you may 

Do well, if you please, to shew the one, and merit 
The other from good men, in a case that now 
Is offer’d to you. 

iMke. What is it ? I am Iwuhled. 

L, Lacy. Hero are two gentlemen, tho fathei'S of 
Your brother’s prentices. 

Luke, Mine, my lord, I take it, 

L, Lacy, Goldwirc, and IVadewelL 
Lake, They arc welcome, if 
They come prepared to satisfy the damage 
I have sustain’d by their sons, 

Goldwire, Wo arc, so you please 
To use a conscience. 

^Tradewell, "VVIiich we hope you will do, 

For your own worship’s sake, 

Imhe. Conscience, ray friends, 

And wealth, are not always neighbours. Should I pait 
With what the law gives me, I should suffer mainly 
In my reputation; for it would convince me 
Of indiscretion : nor will you, I hope, move me 
To do myself such prejudice. 
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L, Lacy, No moderation ? 

ImIcc. They cannot look for’t, and preserve iu mo 
A thriving citizen’s credit Your l>onds lie 
For your son’s truth, and they shall answer all 
They have run out : the masters never prosper’d 
Since gentlemen’s sons grew prentices: when wo look 
To have our business done at home, they are 
Abroad in the tennis-court, or iu Paiiridge alley, 

In Tjambeth Marsk or a cheating ordinary, 

Where I found yotn* sons. I have your bonds, look to *t 
A thousand pounds a-picce, and that will hanlly 
Repair my losses. 

(t# Z. Jjicy. ’Diou dar’st not shew thyself 
Such a devil ! 

Luke, Good woixls, 

L, Lacy, Such a cut-throat ! I have heard of 
The usage of your brother’s wife and daughters ; 

You shall find you are not lay^less, and that your monejB 
Cannot justify your villainies. 

Luke. I endurfc this. 

And, good ray loixl, now you talk in time of moneys, 

Pay in what you owe me. And give me leave to wonder 
Your wisdom shoiild have leisure to consider 
Tlie business of these gcntloracn, or my carriage 
To my sister, or ray nieces, being yourself 
So much in ray danger. 

L. Jjocy. Ill thy danger? 

Lake. ilUnc. 

I find in my counting-house a manor pawn’d, 

Pawn’d, ray good lord; Lacy manor, and that manor 
From which you have the title of a lord, 

An it i)lcase your good lordship! You are a nobleman; 

Pi"ay you pay in my moneys : the interest ' 

Will eat faster in’t than aquafortis in iron, 

Now th<^>ugh you bear mo hal’d, I love your lordship. 

I grant your person to be privileged 
From all arrests ; yet there lives a foolish creature 
Call’d an under-sherift', who, being well paid, will servo 
An extent on lord’s or lown’s land. Pay it in : 

1 would be loth your name should sink, or that 
Your hopeful son, when he returns from travel, 

Should find you, my lord, without land. You are angry 
For my good counsel: look you to your bonds; had I known 
Of your coming, believe % I would have had serjeauts reSdj. 
Lord, how you fret ! but that a tavern’s near, 

You should taste a cup of muscadine in my house, 

To wash down sorrow; but there it will do better: 

1 know you ’ll drink a health to mo. 
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4.— the sack of MAGDEBUllG. 

[Wau is a pompous thhiff, atnd to read of a glorious victory is au exciting ocoupation. But 
war cannot be understood unless we become fanuUar witli some of the details ol wickedness 
and suffering Avhicli follow' in its train. There is no lack of such melancholy naiTatives. e 
give ono published in Haite’s < Life of Gustavus Adolphus ; ’ being the relation of a clergyrnan 
wlio >vitnessed the storm of Magdeburg in the J'hirty Years' AVar, when Tilly, tlio general of 
the Trni)i*rial troops, ravaged tliat devoted city, and gave it up to all the excesses of his nicr’ 
coiiary soldiers. The poor minister of the Gospel of Peace escaped; — but wo may imagine 
w hat boi amo of tho wreb lied people, who had no worldly goods wherewith to i>ropitiate their 
brutal assailants.] 

Going out of church immediately after sermon, somo people of St. James's parish 
passed by, and told mo the onemy had entered the town. With diifw#lty could I 
persundo myself that this w'as any thing more than a false alarm ; but tho news un- 
fortunately proved too true. I then lost my x)resonce of mind, and as iny wrife and 
maid-eervant \vero with me, we ran directly to my colleague, M. Malsio’s houfj^, and 
left our own house open. At M. Malsio’s we fo\ind m;uxy people, who liad fled to 
him in great ficrplexity. Wc comforted and exhorted each other, aa far as the ten*oi' 
of otir minds would givo us leave. I wad summoned tliciico to discharge the last 
dtities to a colonel who lay dangerously woundeii. I resolved to go, and sent 
maid to fetch my gown : but before my departure from my wife and neighbours, I 
told them that tho affair appeared to riic to be concluded, and that wc should meet 
no more in this world. My wife reproached mo in a flood of tears, crying, “ Can you 
prevaM oji younsclf to leave mo to ].)erish all alone i You must .ausw'cr for it before 
God 1 ” I represented to her tho obligations of my function, and tho importance of 
Mio moments I was called upon to givo my assistance in. 

Aa I civssed the great sti’ect a multitude of matrons and young women flocked 
about mo, and besought me, in all the agonies of distress, to advise them what to 
do. I told them, my best advice was to recommend themselves to God’s protecting 
^raco, and prepare for death. At length I entered tho colonol’s lodging, and found 
ihim stretched on tho floor, and very weak. I gave him such consolation as tho 
disoirier of my mind would pennit me: he liciu’d me with great attention, and 
ordered a small present of gold to be given me, which T left on tho tabic. In this 
interval, tho enemy poured in by crowds at the Hamburg gate, and fired on tho 
multitude as upon beasts of prey. Suddenly my wife and maid-servant entered the 
room, and persuaded me to remove immediately, alleging we should meet with no 
quarter, if the enemy found ns in an ^artment filled with arms. We ran down 
into the court-yard of the house, and ^flaced ourselves in tho gateway. Our enemies 
soon Imrst the gate oiKjn with an eagerness that cannot be described. The first 
address they made to mo >vas, Priest, deliver thy money.” I gave them about four 
and twenty shillings in a little lx)x, which they accepted with good will ; but when 
they opened the box, and found only silver, they msed their tone, and demanded 
gold. I rcpi’csontcd to them that I was at somo distance from my house, and could ' 
not at pivscntipossibly give them nioi-e. They were reasonable enough to be con- 
tented with my answer, and left us, after having plundered the house, without 
offering us any insult. There was a wdl-looking youth ainong the crowd, to whom 
my wife addressed herself, and besought him in God’s name to protect us : “ My 
dotir child,” said he, “ it is a thing impossible ; we must pursue our enemies ; ” and 
so they retirciL ^ 

In that moment ano&or party of soldiers rushed in, who demanded also our 
money. Wc contented them with seven shillings and a couple of silver spoons, 
which the maid frotunatcljr had concealed in her pocket. They were scarce gone 
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before a soldier entered alone with tlio modt furious countenance 1 ever s^aw ; each 
cheek was ijiilicd out with a musket-ball, and he carried two inuskets on his shoulder. 
The moment he perceived ino, ho cried with a voice of thunder, “ Priest, ^ivc ino thy 
money, or thou art dctad,” As I had nothing to give him, I made my apology in 
the mo>st aftccting manner : he levelled a piece to shoot me, but niy wife luckily 
turned it with her hand, and the bull passed over my head. At length, finding wo 
had no money, he asked for plate : my wife gave him some silver trinkets, and ho 
went his way. 

A little after came four or five eoldiei’s, who only said, “ Wicked priest, what docst 
thou hero ] ” Having said thus ranch, they departed. 

AVe were now inclined to shelter ourselves in the uppermost lodgings of the house, 
hoping there to bo less exposed and better* concealed. Wo entered a chamber that 
had several bias in it, and passed some time thoj:o in the most insupportable agonies. 
Nothing AYas heard in the streets but the cries of the expiring I'coplc ; nor Averc the 
houses much more quiet ; every thing was burst oj^cii or cut to pieces. Wo Avcrc 
soon dilbovered in our retii'cmcnt : a nuihbcr of soldiers poured in, and one who 
Ciirried a hatchet made an attempt to cleave my skull, but a companion hindered 
him and said, Comrade, what are you doing, don't you perceive that he is a 
clcjrgyrnan ? ” 

When these Avcrc gone, a single soldier came in, to whom my wife gave a crape 
handkerchief oft’ her neck ; upon Avhich ho retired without ofFoi'ing us any injiiiy. 
His successor was not so reasonable : for entering the chamber Avith his swonl tlraAVii, 
ho immediately discharged a bloAv upon my head, saying, ‘Honest, give mc^hy 
money.’* The stroke stunned rue ; the blood gushed out in abundance, and 
frightened my Avife and servant to that degree that they both continued motionless. 
Tlic barbarian turned round to my Avife, aimed a blow at her, but it ghinccd fortu- 
nately on her gown, Avhich happened to bo lined with furs, and Avouinlcd her not. 
Amazed to see us so submissive and patient, ho looked at ns fixedly for some 
moments. 1 laid hold of this interval to represent to him that I aa'hs not in my own 
house, being come to the place Avhero 1 Avas to discharge my duty to ia dying pei’sou,' 
but if ho would grant us quarter, and protect us to our homo, I would then bestow 
upon him all I had. Agi*ecd, priest,” said he, “ give mo thy AA calth, and I Avill give 
thee the Avatch-Avord ; it is Jesu Maria ; pronounce that, ami no one Avill hurt thee.” 
Wo Avent doAvn stairs directly, highly contented to have found such a protector. 
The street Avas coA'crod with the dead and dying : their cries Avere enough to have 
picrccvl the hcai-ts of the greatest barbaiiaus. Wo walked over the bodies, ami Avhen 
wo arriA’cd at the church of St. Catherine, met an officer of distinction on horseback. 
This generous person soon discovered us, and seeing me coA'ered Avith blood, said t<j 
tlic person who conducted us, “ Fellow-soldier; fellow-soldier, take care Avliat you do 
to these persons.” At the same time he said to my Avife, ** Madam, is yonder house 
yours ] ” My wife having ansAvered tliat it Avas, ‘* Well,” added he, “ take hold of 
^y stiiTup, conduct me thithci*, and you shall Iravc quarter.” Then turning to me, 
and making a sign to the soldiers with his hand, he said to me, “ Qi^ntlcmen of 
Magdebui^, you yourselves are the occasion of this destruction : you might have 
acted otherwise.” The soldier who had used me ill, took this opportunity to steal 
away. Upon entering my house, wo found it filled with a multitude of plunderers, 
whom the officer, who was a colonel, ordered away. He then said he would take 
up his lodging with us, and having iiosted two soldiers for a guard to us, left u.s with 
a promise to return forthwith. We gave, with great cheerfulness, a good breakfast 
to our seutiuelsi who complimented us on the lucky fortune of falling into tlieir 
colonel’s hands ; at the same time representing to us that their fellow-soldiers made 
a considerable booty while Itoy continued inactive inerdy as a safe-guard to us, and 
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therefore beseeching us to render them an equivalent to a certain degree. Upon this 
I gave them four rose-nobles, with which they were well contented, and showed so 
much humanity as to make us an offer to go and search for any acquaintance whom 
we desired to place in safety with us. I told them I had one particular friend who 
had escaped to the cathedral, as 1 conjectured, and promised them a good gratuity on 
his part if they saved his life. One of them accompanied by my maid-servant went 
to the church, and called my friend often by name ; but it was all in vain, no one 
answered, and wc never heard mention of him from that period. 

Some moments after our colonel returned, and asked if any person had offered us 
the least incivility. After we had disculpatod the soldiers in this respect, he hastened 
abroad to see if there was any possibility to extinguish the hm, which had already 
seized great part of the city : he had hardly got into tho street, whejj^he returned, 
with uncommon hastiness, and said, “ Show me the way out of the town, for i see 
plainly we shall perish in the flames if we stay here a few minutes longer.” Upon 
this we threw the best of our goods and movables into a vaulted cellar, covered tlic 
trap-door with earth, and made our escape. My wife took nothing with her but my 
robe ; my maid seized a neighbour’s infant child by the hand, whom wc found 
crying at his father’s door, and led him away. Wo found it impossible to pass 
through tho gates of the town, which were all in a flame, and the streets burnt with 
great fury on either side : in a word, the heat was so intense that it was with diffi- 
culty we were able to breathe. Having made several unsuccessful attempts, we 
determined at last to make our escape on the side of tho town next the Elbe. The 
streets were clogged with dead bodies, and the groans of tho dying were insupport- 
able. The Walloons and Croatiana attacked us every moment, but our generous 
colonel protected us from their ffiry. When we gained the bastion, which stands on 
the bank of tho Elbe, wo descc^idod it by the scaliug-ladders which the Imperiali.«$ts 
had made use of in tho assault, and anived at length in the enemy’s comp near 
Botteusee, thoroughly fatigued and extremely farmed. 

Tho colonel made us enter his tent, and presented us some refreshments. That 
ceremony being over, “ Well,” said he, " having saved your lives, what return do 
you make mo 1 ” We told him that for the present we had nothing to bestow, but 
that wc would transfer to him all tho money and plate that wo had buried in tho 
cellar, which was the whole of Oiu: worldly possessions. At this instant many Im- 
perial officers came in, and one chanced to say to me, “I^go tibi condoleo, ego sum 
addictus Fidei Augustanse.” The distressed state I found myself in made mo unable 
to give a proper reply to the condolences of a man who carried arms against those 
whose I'eligion ho professed, and whose hard fortune he i:)retended to deplore. 

Next day the colonel sent one of his domestics with my maid-servant to search 
for the treasure we had buried in tho cellar, but they returned without success, 
bcoause as the Are still continued they could not approach tho trap-door. In tho 
meanwhile the colond made us his guests at his own table, and during our wholo 
stay treated us not as prisoners, but as intimate friends. {^ 

One dayzat dinner an officer of tho company happened to say, that our sins were 
the cause of all the evil we suffered, and that ^d had made use of the Catholic army 
to chastise us ; to whom my wife replied, that the observation perhaps was but too 
true ; however, take care, continued she, lest God in the end should tlirow that very 
scourge into the flames. This sort of prophecy was fulfilled soon afterwords on tho 
sd&amo Imperial army, which was almost totoUy destroyed at tho battle of Loipzic. 

At length I ventured one day to ask our oolonel to give us leave to depart : he 
C€»mplied immediately, on condition that we paid our ransom. Next morning 1 

a maid into the town to try if there was any possibility of ponetiating into the 
ir , she was more fortunate that day^ and returned with dl our wcaltii. Having 
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returned our thanks to our deliverer, ho immediately ordered a passport to be pre- 
pared for us, with pemiission to retire to wliatevcr place wo should thiuk pix)pcr, and 
made us a present of a crown to defray the expense of our journey. Tills brave 
Spaniard was colonel of the regiment of Savelll and named Don Joseph de Ainsa. 


5.—A TALE OF TEBEOR. 


COUMER. 


[Paul Louis Couiuer, wlio was bom in 1774, served in the French army in Italy, in 1798-9. 
He was a scholar, and a man of taste ; and his letters are full of indignation at the rapacity 
of the Frenc^ conquerors. After the peace of Amiens he published several translations from 
die Greek. On tlie renewal of the war ho served again in Italy ; and held the rank of a chief 
of squadron iii|^e Austrian campaign of 1809. He gave in his resignation in 1809, for his 
independent spirit made him obnoxious to the creatures of Napoleon. His litoraiy reputation 
is chiefly built upon the political tracts which he 'wrote after the restoration of the Bourbons, 
which, ill their ouustic humoui*, are almost unequalled, and have been compared with tlie cele- 
brated ^ottres Provenvales ’ of Pascal. Tho little piece which we translate gives no notion 
of his peculiar powers, hut it is well adapted for an extract The stcay is contained in a letter 
to his cousin, Modomo Figalle.] 


1 was onco travelling in Calabria ; a land of wicked people, who, I believe, hate 
every one, and particularly the French ; the reason why, would take long to tell you, 
suffice it to say tliatthey mortally hate us, and that one gets on very badly when one 
falls into their hands. 1 had for a companion a young man with a face — my laith, 
like the gentleman that wo saw at Kincy ; you remember ? and better still perhaps 
— I don’t say so to interest you, but because it is a fact. In these moimtains the 
roads are precipices ; our Jiorses got on with much difficulty ; my companion went 
first ; a path which appeared to him shorter and more practicable led us astray. It 
was my fault. Ought I to liavo trusted to a head only twenty years old ? Whilst 
daylight lasted we tried to find our way through the wood, but the more wo tried, 
the more bewildered wo became, aud it was pitch dark when we ariivcd at a very 
black-looking bouse. We entered, not without fear, but what could we do ] Wo 
found a whole family of colliers at table; they immediately invited us to join them; 
my young man did not wait to bo pressed ; there wo were eating and drinking ; he 
at least, for I was examining tho place and tho appearance of our hasts. Our hosts 
had quite the look of colliers, but the house you would have taken for an arsenal ; 
there was notliiiig but guns, pistols, swords, knives and cutlasses. Every thing dis- 
pleased me, aud I saw very well that I displeased them. My companion, on tho 
contrary, was quite one of the family, he laughed aud talked with them, and with an 
imprudence that I ought to have foreseen (but to what purpose, if it was decreed), 
ho tc'ld at once where we caqie from, where we were going, aud that ive were Frenoh- 
mcn Just imagine ! amongst our mosst mortal enemies, alone, out of our road, so 
Hit* from all human succour ! and then, to omit nothing that might min us, he played 
the rich man, promised to give the next morning, as a remuneration to these people 
and to our guides, 'whatever they wished, ’Phen ho spoke of his portmanteau, 
Pegging them to take care of it, and to put it at the head of his bed ; ho did not 
wish, he said, for any other pillow. Oh, youth, youth I you are to be pitied I Cousin, 
one would have thought we oari'icd the m'own diamonds. What caus^ him much 
solicitude about this portmanteau was bis mistress’s letters. Supper over, they left 
us. Our hosts slept below, wo in the upper room, where we. had supped. A loft 
raised some seven or ^ght^ feet, which was reached by a ladder, was the rcstinis 
place that awaited us; a sort of nesi into which we weie to intcoduos ounsfi^ves by 
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creeping under joists loaded with provi.sions for the year. My companion climbed 
up alone, and, already nearly asleep, laid him.se] f down with his head upon the 
precious portiuanteau. Having detei-rniiicd to sit up, I made a good lire, and seated 
myself by the side of it. The night, which had been uiidistuvbetl, was nearly over, 
and I began to i*eassarc myself ; when, about the time that I thought the break of 
day could not bo very far off, I heard our host an<l hir; wife talking and disputing 
below ; and putting iiiy oar to the chimney which coiiimuuicated wntli the one in the 
lower room, I perfectly distinguished these words spoken by the hatiband : “ Well, 
let us .see, niu.st they both be killed ? ** Tt> which the wife replied, “ Yes ; ” and 1 
heard no more. How shall I go on ? I stood seiu*cely breathing, my body cold as 
marble ; to have seen me, j’ou could hardly havo known if I were alive ^r dead. 
Good Heavens 1 when I think of it now I — Wo two almost without wca^m.s, against 
twelve or fifteen who had so many 1 and my companion dead with sle^^ and fatigue ! 
To call him, or make a noise, I dared not : to es(:a»>c alone wa.s impossible ; the 
window was iiot high, but below were two laigc dogs howling like wolves. In what 
an agony 1 was, imagine if you can. At the end of a long (jiiartiu* of an hour I heard 
some one on the stairs, and, through the crack of the door, I saw the fatner, his 
lamp in one hand, and in the other one of ln*s largo knivc.s. He came up, his wife 
after him, 1 was behind the door ; ho opened it, but before he came in he put down 
the lamp which his wife took. Ho then entered, barefoot, and from outside 
woman said to liiui, iu a low voice, shjuling the light of the lamp with her hand, 
Softly, go softly.” 'Wlieii ho got to the ladder, he mounted it, his knife between 
liis teeth, and getting up as high as the bed — the poor yoimg man lying with his» 
thrtat bare — with one hand ho took his knife, aiul with the other — Oh ! Cousin — 
he seized a ham, which hung from the ceiling, cut a slii.0 from it, and retired as he 
had come. The door wa.s closed again, the lamp disai)pearcd, and I was left alone 
with my reflections. 

As soon as day appeared, all the fjunily making a great noi.se came to awaken us 
as we had requested. They brought us something to eat, and gave us a very clean 
and a very good bmakfast, I assure you. Two capons fonned jiait of it, of which wo 
must, said our hostess, take away one and eat the other. When I saw them I im- 
dcrslood the niciming of those terrible words, ‘‘Must they both bo killed?” and I 
think, Cou.sin, you have enough liouetratiou to guess now what they signified. 

TIIK OPKKINO YKAK. 

The year of the Ciilentlar and tlie jear of the ]*oets might well have different starting points* 
Tlje poets would welcome ti new year with spring- garlands of the teuderest green, and go forth 
into the fields to find tlie first \iolet giving out its perfume as an offering to the reproductive 
power which fills the earth with gladness. Bat the Calendar offoi-s us only the slow lengthen- 
ing of the days to mark the ijrogress of cliange; and we have little joy in the lengthening 
wlien the old saw tolls u.s — ® 

* As day lengthens, 

Cold strengthens." 

m 

The Poets, however, have their resources, drawn out of the compensations that belong to the 
condition of us all. Hope with them becomes prophetic. ‘ The Dirge for the Old Year 
i*wells and daiioes into a bridal song for the New : — 

Orphan hours, the year is dead, As an earthquake rocks a corse 

Come and sigh, come and weep ! In its cofldn in the clay, 

Mei'ry hours, smile instead, So white Winter, that rough nurse 

Por the year is but asleep : Rocks the dead-cold here to-day'; 

it smiles as it is sleeping, Solemn hours I -wail aloud 

III'Hrking your untimely weeping. For your motlier in her Bhioud. 
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As the wild nir stii's and sways January grey is here. 

The tree-swung cradle of a child, Like a sexton by her grave ; 

So the breath of these rude ilays February bcara the bier, 

Bocks the year : — be calm and mild, March with grief doth hoAvl and rave, 

Trembling hours ; she will aiiso And April weeps — but, 0 yc hours : 

With new love within her eyes. Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 

Shelley. 


Our ancestors assuredly hod a more fen'cnt love of nature than we liavo, when they filled their 
houses with evefi’greens while the snow blocked up tlieir doorways, and replaced them with new 
emblems of the freshness which ia never wholly dead, wiiilst the rains of February and tlio 
winds of^nreh w^ere doing their nursing-work. The song for CandUunas-day (February 3) 
was os true ft licruld of the spring as the cuckoo and the swaiUow' : — 


Down with mscmaiy and bays, 

Down witn tbo mistletoe ; 

Instead of holly, now u])raiso 
'Ihc^’cener box for show. 

The holly hitherto did sway ; 

Let box now domineer, 

Until the dancing Eaatei'-day, 

• Or Easter’s eve appear. 

Then youthful box, which now hath grace 
Your houses to renew', 


Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crisped yew. 

When yew is out, then birch comes in, 
And many flow'crs besido, 

Both of a fresh and fragrant kin, 

To honour Whitsuntide. 

Green riLshes then, and sweetest bents, 
With cooler oaken boughs, 

Como in for comely ornaments, 

To readorn the house. 


Tims times do shift ; each thing hia turn docs hold ; 

New things succeed as fonnor things grow old. HeruiRk. 


WoRnswomn, in one of his charming lyrics of the Si>nng, inala's “ llio opening of the year** 
login with “ the first mild day of March.” 


It is the first mild day of March : 

Each minute sweeter than before, 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air, 

^Vhich seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morniug meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 

Como forth and feel the sun,^ 

Edward will come with you ; and pray 
Put on with speed your wroodlaud dress: 
And bniig no book ; for this one day 
* Wc ’ll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our Ivcing Calendar : 

We from today, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 


Love, now an univomil birth, 

From heart to heart ia stealing, 

From eartli to man, from man to earth; 

— It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Tliau fifty ycara of reason : 

Our minds will drink at cvciy pore 
The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts w'ill make, 
AVhich they shall long obey ; 

Wo for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 

Wo *11 fmme the measure of oiir souls : 
They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sister J covfo, I pray, 
With speed put on yourwoodlandi’ess: 
And bring no book ; for this one day 
Wc ’h give to idleness. 


Wordsworth. 

The blessing in tlie air” Js one of the booutiful indications of the awakening of the eaith 
from its winter sleep. It mey proclaim thf waking hour in March ; — ^tlie cold north-east wind 
may pemut no ^ sense of joy” till Aj^ril. Bat the queuing of the year comes to the Poet when 
ho fimt hears the vmoe of glo^oss hi' the song of birds, or sees the humblest flower putting on 
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lls liven- of Rloty. It, oponcfl to tlie Ayrshiro ploughman, when he heard “a Thrush sing in a 
Morning Walk inJanuarj';’* and that song filled his heart with thankfulness and contentment 

Sing on, sweet Thrush, upon tho leafless bough ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain; 

See aged winter, ’mid his surly reign, 

At thy blythe carol clears his furrow’d brow. 

So in lone Poverty’s dominion drear 

Sits meek Content with light unanxious heart, 

AVelcomcs the rapid movements, bids them part, 

Nor asks if they bidng aught to hope or fear. 

I thank thee, Author of this opening day! 

Thou who,so bright sun now gilds the orient skies ! 

Riches denied, thy boon -was purer joys, 

What wealth could never give nor take away ! 

Yet come, thou child of poverty and care ; 

Tho mite high Heav’n bestowed, that mite with thee I’ll share. ^unNS. 

Spiing in the lap of Winter is very beautiful. Fcbniary smiles and pouts like a self-willed 
child. We are gladdened by tlio flower -buds of the elder and tlio long flowers of the hazel. 
The crocus and the snow drop timidly lift ui) their lioads. Mosses, tho verdure of winter, that 
rejoice in inoisturo and defy cold, luxuriate amidst the general barrenness. The mole isbu^y 
in his burrowed galleries. There are clear* mornings, not unmusical with the voices of more 
bu'ds than the tlirush of Bums. Spenser, tlio most imaginativo of Poets, has painted tho 
March of rough winds — tlie “sturdy March” — the Marcli of the bent brow, — with weapon 
and armour. But ho is also tho March of gifts und of hope, in whose “sternest frown” there 
is “ a look of kindly promise.” So be is described by one of a band of poets, whose native 
voice is beard over that mighty continent which our forefathers peopled. The cultivation of 
tlio same literal ure — lor that literature is the common i>voperty of all “who speak the tongue 
which Shakspere spake” — ought,, amongst other influences, to biud America and England in 
eternal peace and good fellowship : — 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 

I hear tho rushing of the blast. 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few arc they who speak, 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou ai-t a welcome month to me. 

For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 

And tbou hast joined the gentle train - 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles m^y a long, bright, sunny day, 


When the changed windsaresoft and waiTa 
And heaven puts on tho blue of May 

Then sing along the gushing rills, 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 

That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Ai*e just set out to meet tlic sea. 

Tlio year’s dciiarting beauty hides 
Of wintry storms tho sullen threat; 

But in thy sternest fmwn abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny sUowei’s, 

When tho vrido bloom on earth that lies 
jSoeras of a brighter world than oura. * 
Bryant. 


r.— A GOOD MAN'S DAY. ^ „ 

Bishop Haxjc« 

tJosBPH Hatj., Bishop of Norwich, was bom at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, on 
the 1st July, 16T4. Ho received his academical education at Emmanuel College, Cambridte 
Jn 161)7, he published a vdnme of Satires, which gave great offence, but which remain to 
student of English poetiy as amongst the most masterly productions of their doss. Pone 
held them to he the best poetry and the truest satire in the English language. In 1617 he 
.raaprelteed to the Deaaeiy of Worcester; in im, was made Bishi^ ofExeter; imd in 
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bishop hall.] 

1641 was translated to Norwich. His earnest piety and professional zeal rendered him obnox- 
ious to the charge of puiitanism; but he was a Tigorous defender of the Church in it? times of 
tribulation and danger, and was a sufferer for his conscientious opinions. The revenues of his 
bishopric were sequestrated in 1642, and he spent the remainder of his life in great poverty, 
residing at Higham, near Norwich, where he died in 1056. His theological works are very 
numerous ; and though many of them are controversial, others will remain os durable monu- 
ments of masterly reasoning, eloquent persuasion, and touching devotion. The piece which 
we first select, as an opening to the Sunday ‘ Half-Hours,’ is from an Epistle to Lord Donny.] 

Every day is a little life : a nd o ur whole Ufo is but a dax repeated : whence it is 
that old Jacob numbers his life by days ; anff Moses desires to bo taught this point 
of holy arithmetic, to number not his years, but bis days. Those, therefore, that 
dare losi a^day, are dangerously prodigal ; those that dare mis-spend it, desperate. 
We can heat teach others by ourselves ; let mo tell your lordship, how I would pass 
ruy days, wh^or common or sacred, that you (or whosoever othem, overhearing me,) 
may either approve my tliriftinoss, or correct my errors : to whom is the account of my 
hours cither more duo, or more known. All days are His, who gave time a beginning 
and cci^tinuance ; yet some He hath made ours, not to command, but to use. 

In none may wc forget Him ; in some we must forget tdl, besides Him, First, 
therefore, I desire to awake at those hours, not when I will, but when I munt ; 
(pleasure is not a fit rule for rest, but hcaltl^ neither do I consult so much with the 
^stn, ais iinine own necessity, whether of bo^ or in that of the mind. If this vassal 
could well servo me waking, it should never sleep ; but now it must bo pleased, that 
it may be serviceable. Now when sleep is rather driven away than leaves me, 1 
would ever awake with God : my first thoughts are for Him, who hath made the 
night for rest, and the day for travel ; and as Ho gives, so blesses both. If my 
heart be early seasoned with His presence, it will savour of Him all day after. 
Wliile my body is dressing, not with an effeminate curiosity, nor yet with rude 
neglect, my mind addresses itself to her ensuing task, bethinking what is to bo done, 
and in what order, and marshaUing (as it may) my houra with niy work ; that done, 
after some while’s meditation, I walk up to my masters and companions, my books, 
and, sitting down amongst them with the best contentment, I dme not reach forth 
my hand to salute any of them, till I have first looked up to heaven, and craved 
favour of Him to whom all my studies are duly referred : without whom, I can 
neither pi*ofit nor labour. After this, out of no over gi-eat variety, I call forth those 
which may best fit my occasions, wherein I am not too scmpulous of age ; sometimes 
I put myself to school to one of those ancients whom tbo Church hath honoured 
with the name of Fathers ; whose volumes I confess not to open without a secret 
reverence of their holiness and gravity ; sometimes to those later doctors, which 
want nothing but ago to make them classical ; always to God’s Hook. That day is 
lost, whereof some hours are not improved in those divine monuments ; others I 
turn over out of choice ; these out of duty. Jire I can have sat unto weariness, my 
family, having now overcome idl household distractions, invites mo to our common 
devotions ; not without soQie short preparation. These, heartily performed, send 
fne up with a more strong and cheerful appetite to my former work, which I find 
made easy to^ me by intermission and variety ; now, therefore, can I*decoive the 
hours with change of pleasures, that is, of labours. , One while mine eyes are busied, 
another while my hand, and sometimes my mind takes the burthen from them both ; 
wherein I 'would imitate the skilfuUest cooks, which make the best dishes with 
manifold mixtures ; one hour is spent in textual divinity, another in controversy ; 
histories relieve them both. , Now, when the mind is weary of others* labourc, it 
begins to undert^e her own ; sometimes it meditates and winds up for future use ; 
sometimes it lays forth her conceits into present discourse ; sometimes for itself 
sfterforothm. Neither know I whether it works or plays in ihcao Noughts » lam 
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sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more use ; only the decay of a weak body 
makes me think these delights insensibly laborious. Thus could I all day (as ringers 
use) make mj’^elf music with changes, and complain sooner of the day for shortne.ss 
than of the business for toil, were it not that this faint monitor interrupts mo still 
in the midst of my busy pleasures, and enforces mo both to respite and repast ; I 
must yield to both ; while my body and mind are joined together in these unequal 
couples, the better must follow the weaker. Before my meals, therefore, and after, 
I let myself loose from all thoughts, and now would forget that I ever studied ; a 
full mind takes away the body’s appetite no less than a full body makes a dull and 
unwieldy mind : company, discourse, recreations, are now seasonable and welcome ; 
these prepare me for a diet, not gluttonous, but medicinal ; the palate may not bo 
pleased, but the stomach, nor that for its own sake ; neither would I t^ink any of 
these comforts worth respect in themselves but in their use, in thcii’^^fd, so far as 
they may enable me to better things. If I see any dish to tempt my palate, I fear 
a serpent in that apple, and would please myself in a wilful denial ; I rise ca])al)le of 
more, not desirous ; not now immediately from iny trencher to rny book, b^t after 
some intermission. Moderate speed is a sure help to all i)roccediiigs ; where those 
things which are prosecuted with violence of endeavour or desire, either succeed not, 
or continue not. 

After myv later meal, my thoughts arc slight ; only my memory may bo chaigtd 
with her task, of recalling what was committed to her custody in the day ; and my 
heart is busy in examining my hands and mouth, and all other senses, of that day’s 
behaviour. And now the evening is come, no tradesman doth more carefully take 
in Ifis wares, clear hi.s shupboai’d, and shut his window, than I would shut up my 
thoughts, and clear my mind. That student shall live miserably, wliich like a camel 
lies down under his burden. All this done, calling together my fiunily, wo end the 
day with God : Thus do we mther drive away the time before us, than follow it. I 
grant neither is my practice worthy to be exemplary, neither are our callings propor- 
tionable. Tlie lives of a nobleman, of a courtier, of a scholar, of a citizen, of a countiy- 
man, differ no loss than tlfeir dispositions ; yet must all conspire in honest labour. 

Sweat is the destiny of all ti-ades, whether of the brows, or of the mind. God 
.never allowed any man to do nothing. How miserable is the condition of those men, 
which si^cnd the time as if it were given them, and not lent ; as if hourn were waste 
creaturo.s, and such as should never be accounted for ; as if God would take this for 
a good bill of reckoning : spent upon my pleasures forty yearn ! Those men 

shall once find that no blood can privilege idlene.ss, and that nothing is more precious 
to God, than that which they desire to cast away — ^tirao. Such are my common 
days ; but God’s day calls for another respect. The same sun aidses on this day, 
and enlightens it ; yet because that Sun of Righteousness arose upon it, and gave a 
new life mito the world in it, and drew the strength of God’s monil precept unto it 
therefore justly do we sing with the Psalmist, this is the day which the Lord hath 
made.” Now I forget the world, and in a sort myself ; and deal with my wonted 
thoughts, as great men use, who, at some times of their privacy, forbid the access df 
ill suitors. ‘ Prayer, meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, singing, good couferoiice, 
ire the businesses of tlua day, wliich I dare not bestow on any work, or pleasure but 
leavenly, ^ 

I hate superstition on the one side, and Looseness on the other ; but I find it 
lard to offend in too much devotion, easy in profancncss. The whole week is sanc- 
ified by this day ; and according to my caro of this, is my blessing on the rest. I 
how your lordship what I would do, and what I ought ; I commit n>y desires to the 
nitation of the weak, my actions to the censures of the \rtso and holy, my wcak- 
esses to tlic pardon and redress of my merciful God. 




S.-ROGER ASCHAM AND LADY JANE GROT, 

Landoh. 

[Waltsr Savage Laedob, an eminent living writer, was bom in 1775. He published a 
volume of poems wlicn ho was eighteen ; and has at various periods of his life enriched the 
poetiy A: his country with productions of no common merit. Mr. Landor was the early friend 
of Southey ; but, unlilte his friend, his early opinions have cltmg to him through life. This 
circumstance may account for some of the asperity, and some of the neglect, which it has been 
Mr. Londor's fate to encounter — in many respects very undeservedly. The first series of his 
* Imagiuaiy Conversations,' from which the following dialogne is extracted, was published in 
1824 ; a second series appeared in 1836. His complete works were, in 1846, collected in two 
large closely printed volumes, sold at a cheap rate ; and we have no doubt that the collection 
will be acccptahlo to a great body of readers, who will thus, for the first time, make the ac> 
quaintance of an author who, although his opinions may sometimes be singular and paradoxkaly 
lies a genuine love for all that is beautiful and ennobling in human tlioughts and actions, and 
who has rarely been excelled as a prose writer in fertility and power. 

As a fit introduction to this Conversation, we subjoin a passage from RogSf Asebam's cele> 
brated “ Scholemaster,' describing the chai’acter and purstiiis of Lady June Grey : — 

** And one example, whether love or fear doth work more m a child, for virtue and leam< 
ing, 1 will gladly report, which may be heai'd with some pleasure, and followed with more 
profit Before 1 went into Germany, 1 came to Brodegate in Leicestershire, to take my leave 
of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceedingly much beholding. Her parents, 
the Duke and the Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunt- 
ing in the park ; I found her in her chamber rea^ng Phoedon Plotoule in Greek, ond that 
with as much delight, os some gentlemen would read a merry tale in Bocace. After salutation, 
and duty done, with some other talk, I asked her why she would lose such pastime in the park : 
smiling she answered me : ‘1 wis, all Uieir sport in Uie park is but a shadow to that pleasure 
that X find in Plato ; alas, good folk, they never felt what true pleasure meant.' * And bow 
came you, madam,* quoth 1, * to tills deep knowledge of pleasure, and what did chiefly allure 
you unto it, seeing not many women, but yery few men, have attained thereunto ?* * I will 
tell you,’ quoth she, * and tell you a truth, which perchanoe ye will marvel at. One of the 
greatest benefits that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so shai'p and severe parents, 
and so gentle a school master. Por when 1 am in presence either of fatlier or mother, whether 
[ speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, dxMc, bo merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else, 1 must do it, as it were, in such wei^t, measure, and number, even 
s(^ perfectly as God mode the world, or else I am so .sharply taunted, so entoUy threatened, 
yea presently sometimes, wit^ pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways which 1^ not name, 
for the honCur I bear them, so without measure misordered, that I think myself in hell, till 
time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teaeboth me, so gently, so pleasantly, with such 
fair allurementa to learning, Uiat 1 think all the time nothing, whiles I am with him. And 
when 1 am called from him, 1 fall on weeping, because, whotsoev^ I do else, but learning, is 
full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. And thxis my book hath been so 
much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure and more, that in respect of it, all 
other pleasures, in vety deed, be but trito and trpubles unto me.* I remember this talk 
gladly, both because it is so worthy of memory, and because also it was the last talk that ever 
I had, and the lost time that ever I saw that noble and worthy lady.”] 
isv QUAimm. * 
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Akkom. Thou art going, my de^r young lady, into a most awful state ; them' art 
kto matrimony and great wealth. Ocki hath willed it : submit in ihankftdnoss, 

Tby afTeotions are rightly placed and well distributed. Ix>ve is a secondary passion 
in those who love most, a primary in those who love least He who is inspired by 
it in a hig^ degree, is inspired by honour in ahighe#: it never teSches its {Asmtude 
of growth and perfSeotion but in the most exalted minds. Alas! (dssl 

Jane. What ailoth my virtuous Aschamf What is amiss? Why do I tremble? 

Aschani. I remember a sorb of pTOphe<^, made three years ago; it is a prophecy of 
thy condition and of my feelings on it. j^collectest thou who wrote, sitting upon 
the sea-beach, the evening after an excursion to the Isle of Wight, those verses? 

Invisibly bright water! so like air. 

On' looking down 1 feared thou ec^dst not bear 
My little bark, of all light barks most light, 

And look’d again, and drew me from tlie sight, 

And, hanging ba^, breathed each fresh gale aghast, 

And held the bench, not to go on so fast. 

Jane. I was very childish when I composed them ; and, if I had thought any more 
about the matter, I should have hoped you had been too generous to keep them in 
your memory as witn(»38e3 against me. 

A$<^uxm. Nay, they are not much amiss for so young a girl, and there being so f^w 
of them, 1 did not reprove thee. Half an hour, I thought, might have been spent 
more nnprofitably ; and I now shall believe it firmly, if thou will but bo led by them 
to meditate a little on the similarity of situation in which thou then wert to what 
thoii art now in. 

Jam. I will do it, and whatever else you command ; for I am weak by nature and 
very timorous, unless where a strong sense of duty holdeth and supporteth me. 
There God acteth, and not hia creature. Those were with me at sea who would have 
been attentive to me if 1 had seemed to be afraid, even though worshipful men and 
women were in the company; so that something more powerM threw my fear over- 
board: Yet I never will go again upon the water. 

Aschem. Exercise that beauteous couple, that mind and body, much and variously, 
but at home, at home, Jane! indoors, and about things indoors; for God is there too. 
We have rocks and quicksands on the banks of our Thames, 0 lady, such as ocean 
never heard of ; and many (who knows how soon ! ) may be engulfed in the current 
under their gArden walls. 

Jam. Thoroughly do I now undomtand you. Yes, indeed, I have read evil tilings 
. of courts; but 1 think nobody can go out bad who entereth good, if timely and true 
warning shall have been given, 

Ascham. 1 see perils on perils which thou dost not see, albeit thou art wiser than 
thy poor old master. And it ia not because Lovo hath blinded thee, for that sarpasseth 
his supposed omnipotehce ; but it is because thy tender heart, having always leant 
afi^ionately upon good, hath felt and known nothing of evil 

1 once persuaded thee to reflect much: let me now persuade thee to avoid the 
habitude reflection, to lay aside books, and to gasse carefully and steadfastly on 
what is under and before thee. 

Jam. I have well bethought me of my duties; 0 how extensive they are? what 
a goodly and inheritance I But titil m^ would you command me never more to 

rend Cicero, and Epictetus and Plutarch, and Polybius 1 The others I do resign • they 
k’e good for the arbour and for the gravd wilk : yet leave unto me, I beseech you 
my frieim and father, leave unto me for my fireside and for my pillow, truth, dpduencc. 
courage constancy. i vv, 

Asekam. Bead th^ bn thy morriage-bed, on thy child-bed, on tby death-bod. 
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Thou j^potleas uudrooping lily, they have fenced thco right well. Those are the men 
fuv men : those ai-c to fasliion the bright and blessed creatures ^vhom God one day 
sliall smile upon in thy chaste bosom, blind thou thy husband. 

Jane, I sincerely love the youth who hath espoused me; I love him Avith the 
fondesl^ the moat solicitous affection ; I pray to tlio Almighty for his goodness and 
happiness, and do forget at times, unworthy supplicant! the prayers I should have 
offered for myself. Never fettf that I will disparage my kind religious teacher, hy 
disobedience to my husband in tho most txying duties. 

Aediam, Gentle is he, gentle and virtuous ; but time will harden liim: time must 
harden even thee, sweet Jane ! Do thou, complacently and indirectly, lead liim from 
ambition. 

Jane. He is contented with me, and with home. 

Asekam. ^ Jane ! Jane ! men of high estate grow tired of contentedness. 

Jane. Uo%ld me he never liked books unless I road them to him : I will read them 
to him every evening; I will oi)en new worlds to him richer than those discovered by 
tho {Spaniard : I will conduct him to treasures — 0 what treasures ! — on which he 
may »cep in innocence and peace. 

Asekam. Bather do thou walk with him, ride with him, play with him, be his faery, 
his page, his eveiy thing that love and poetiy have invent^; but watch him well; 
s^oi t with bis fancies, turn them about like the ringlets round his check ; and if lie 
ever meditate on power, go toss up thy baby to his brow, and bring back his thoughts 
into his heart by tbo music of thy di^om'se. 

Teach him to live unto God and unto thee; and ho will discover that womeu^like 
tho plants in woods, derive their softness and tenderness from the shade. 


9.— DEJECTION: AN ODE. 

Colehidgk. 

[Samuel Tayi.ok Coleridge was born on the 20th of October, 1772, at Saint Mary Otteiy, 
Devonshire, of whicla parish his father wus tho vicar. His early education was in that noble 
institution, Christ’s Hospital; and having there attained the soholastio rank of Grecian, ho 
secured an exhibition to Jesus College, Cambridge, 1791. Bat be quitted the University 
without taking a degree, having adopted the democratio opinions of the day in all tlieh ex- 
treme results. This boyish enthusiasm eventually subsided into calmer fe^ngs. Ho gave 
himself up to what is one of the first duties of man — the formation of his own mind. His 
character was esaendaUy contemplative., He wanted the energy necessary for a popular 
writer , and thus people came fo rancy that he was an idle dreamer. What he has left behind 
him will live and fiucUfy, when the flashy oontributioiis to llm literature of the day of four- 
fifths of his contemporaries shall have utterly perished. There is no man of our own tiuus 
who has incidentally, as well aa directly, oontributed more to produce' that r<?volntion in 
opinion, which has led us from the bard and barren paths of a miscalled ntality, to expatiate 
in the boundless luxuriance of those regions of thought whi<h belong to the spiritual part of 
our nature, and have something in them higher than a money value. Since Mr. Coleridge's 
tleath in 1834, some of his woiks have been ooUected and republished in a neatj^form and at 
a moderate price « The Foedoal Works,’ 8 votto. * The ^end, a Scries of Essays,’ S vols. ; 
—‘Aids to Befleotion,’ 2 vols.;— ‘On the Constitution of Chttfcti and State," 1 vol. ‘ Con. 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit,* 1 vol.;— ‘literary Kemoins,’ 4 vols. To those has lately 
been added his ‘Biographia literaria,’ in 2 vols. These publications were cliiefly super- 
intended by his aooomn^shed' nephew, Mr. Hemy Nelson Coleridge, whose early death 
was a public loss. The ‘Biographia* is edited- by the widow of Mr. H. N. Coleridge, tlie 
daughter of the poet—the inheritress of tho genius of her fattier, and of the virtues of her 
husband.] 
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Late, lato jeslrcen I saw Ibo new Aloon, 

^Villl the old Moon in lu»r ai'ms ; 

And I four, 1 fear, my Master dear! 

VYe shall have a deadly storm. 

BitUad of Si/' VtUi'uk 


L 


Well ! If the Bard was weather-wiso, who mado 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 

This night, so tranquil now, will not go heuco 
Unroused by ^Yinds, that ply a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 

Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and mkes 
Upon the strings of this Eolian lute, 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo ! the new Moon whiter-bright ! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom light overspread, 

But rimmed and circled by a silver thread,) 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 

And oh ! tliat even now the gust were swelling. 

And the slant night-shower driving loud and fast ! 
Those sounds Avhich oft have raised me, wliilst they awed, 
And sent my soid abroad, 
iCght now perhaps their wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain and make it move and live! 


’ IL 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned gi'icf, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear — 

0 I^wly ! in this wan and heartless mood, 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 

And still I gaze — and Avitli bow blank an eye ! 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars^ 
That give away their motion to the stars; 

Those stai's, that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen 
Yon crescent Moon, as fixed as jf it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 

« I see them all so excellently flair, 

1 see, not feel how beautiful Miey are ! 

m. 

My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering w^ht from off my bieaat} 
It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
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I may not hope fiom ontwaixl foi-ms in win 

The passion and the life, 'whose fountains urc within. 

IV. 

0 Lady! wc receive but what wo give, 

And in our life alone docs nature live: 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would wo aught behold, of higher worth| 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loneless ever-onxioiis crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair lurniuous cloud 
Eiivoloi-uiig the Earth — 

•!^ud from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sAvect and jjotent voice, of its own bhth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and dement ! 

' V. 

O pure of heart ! thou necd’st not ask of me 
AY hat this strong music in the soul may be ! 

What, and wherein it doth exist, 

Tills light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 

‘ This beautiful and beauty-making poAver. 

Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given^ 
Save to the jnu-e, and in their purest hour, 

Life and life’s effluence, cloud at once and showeTi 
Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power, 

AVhich Avedding nature to us gives in dower, 

A now Earth and new Heaven 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud — 

Joy is the sweet A^oico, Joy the luminous cloud — 

Wc in oui'sclves rejoice ! 

And thence dows all that chanus or car or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice. 

All colours a suffusiou from that light. 

vt 

There was a time when, though my path was ron^^ 
This joy within me ^lied Avith dirtress, 

And all misfortunes were but as tbe stuff 

Whence Fancy made me dreams of Imppiness: 
For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mina 
But now afflictions ]^w me down to earth ; 

Nor care I that they rob mo of my mirth. 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of imagiuation — 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to bo still and patient, all 1 can ; 

4nd haply by abstruse research to steid 
From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole reaburce, my only plan ; 
i!i«l Umi whieh auitB a part infects the whol% 

And now is almost groAvn the habit of my soul 
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vn. 

Hence, viper thonglits, that coil around my mind, 

Kcality's dai’k dream ! 

I turn from you, and listen to the wind, 

Which loug has raved unnoticed. What a scTeam 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That Into sent forth. Thou Wind that rav’st without. 

Bare craig, or inountain-tairn*, or blasted tree, 

Or piue*grove whither woodman never clomb, 

Oi* lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 

Methiuks were fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad Lutanists ! who in this month of showers, 

Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 

Mak’at Devil’a yule, with worse than wintry song, 

The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 

Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold ! 

What tell’st thou now about? 

’Tis of the rushing of a host in rout, 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting woundb— 
At once they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold I 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence ! 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd, 

With groans and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud 1 
A tale of less affright, 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tehder lay, 

’Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 

Not far finom homo, but she hath lost her way; 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 


vin. 

’Tis midnightf but small thoughts have 1 of Bleep; 
Full sddom may my Mend shch vigils keep I 
Visit her, gentle Sleep ! with wings of hcalhig. 

And may tliis storm be but a mountain biHh, 
May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling 
Silent os though they watched the sleeping Earih, 
With light heart may she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 

To her may all things five, from pole to polo, 

Their L'fo the eddying of her living soul I 
0 simple spirit, guided from above, 

Dear lady I friend devoutcfst of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice^ 


• 13 a small lake, generally if not aliirays allied to Ibo lakes un in tUe mountains 

and which aro Uio foedeis of those in the valloys. This address to tlie Stonn-wiud will not 
appear eitravagant to those who have heoi^ it af night, and In a motintaiuons countiy. 
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10.— APOPHTHEGMS.— I. 

[An Apophthegm ia, properly speaking, a pithy saying. An Aphorism is a precept, or rule 
of practice. Plutarch made a collection of Apopthcgma which are for the most part what we 
call Anecdotes, Lord Bacon's collection of Apophthegms is almost wholly of the some 
character. In a prefhee to tliis collection our great English philosopher writes as follows : — 

** Julius Cesar did write a collection of apophthegms, as appears in an epistle of Cicero : 1 
need say no more for the worth of a writing of that nature. It is pity hia work is lost, for I 
imagine they were collected witli judgment and choice ; whereas that of Plutarch and Siobaius, 
and much more the modem ones, iaw much of the dregs. Certainly they are of excellent 
use. They ore mucroncs verborim^ pointed speeches. Cicero prettily calls them saUmsy salt 
pits, that you may extract salt out of and sprinkle it where you will. They serve to be inter- 
laced in c^tinned speech. They serve to be recited, upon occasiema, of themselves. They 
serve, if you take out the kernel of them and make them your own. I have, for my recreation 
in my sickn^i^ fanned the old, not omitting any because they are vulgar [common], for many 
vulgar oncs*aro excellent good; nor for the meanness of the person, but because they are 
dull and flat, and adding many new, that otherwise would have died.’* 

Wo shall devote a few * Half-hours*, to this amusing branch of literature, selecting, without 
chroiAlogical order from many books : — ] 

Desibe of Knowledge.— Dr. Jolinson and I [Boswell] took a sciiUer at the 
Temple Stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked him if he really thought a 
knowledge of t^o Greek and Latin languages an essential requisite to a good educa- 
tion. Johnson, ^Most certainly, sir ; for those who know them have a very great 
advantage over those who do not. Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon people even in the common intercemrse of life, which does not appear 
to be much conneoted with it.” *^And yet,” said I, people go through thoVorld 
very well, and cany on the business of life to good advantage, without learning.” 
Johnso7h, Why, sir, that may bo true in cases where Icfuming cannot possibly be of 
any use ; for instance, this boy rows us as well without learning as if he could sing 
the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” He then called 
to the boy, ‘‘ What would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ? ” ** Sir,” 
said tho boy, “I would give what I have.” Johnson was much pleased with his 
answer, and we gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, ‘‘Sir,” 
said he, “ a desire of knowledge is tho natural feeling of mankind ; and every human 
being, whose mind is not debauchod, will be willing to give aU that he has, to get 
knowledge,”— Boswell. Life of Johnson, 

Decayed Gentry. — It happened in the reign of King James, when Henry, Earl 
of Huntingdon, was lieutenant of Leiceaterahire^ tiiat a labourer's son of that country 
was preas^ into the wars ; as i take it to gp over with Count Mansfeldt The old 
man at Leicester requested his son might be discharged, as being the only staff of 
his age, who by his indnstiy maintained him and his mother. The earl demanded 
his name, which the man for a long time was loth to tell (as suspecting it a fituli Ibr 
so poor a man to confess tho truth), at last he told hia name was Hastings. ‘‘Cousin 
Hastings,” said the earl, “ we cannot all he top branch^ of the tree, though wo ail 
*spring fiom the same root ; your son, my hinsxuaD, shall not be fuessed ! ” Bo good 
was tbo meeting of modesty in a poor, with courtesy in an honuurableaperson, and 
gentry 1 believe in both. And I have reason to believo, that some who justly holxl 
tho surnames and blood of Bohuns, Mortimers, and Plantagenets (though ignorant of 
their own extractions), arc hid in heap of common people, where they find that 
under a thatched cottage, which seme of their ancestors could not enjoy in a leaded 
castle — contentment, with quiet tuad security,— Fuller. Wo9ihiss,—Art, of Shire^ 
JRe&m or Shiriffes, 

Goldsmith. — Colonel (^Moore, of Clogban Castle in Ireland, told me an amusing 
bastance of the miniM simplicity Ooldsmithi which (though, perhaps 
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coloured a little, as anecdotes too oftcji arc) is characteristic at least of the opinion 
which his best friends cnteitaincd of Cnoldsmith. One afternoon, as Colonel O’Moore 
and Mr. Burke wore going to dine with Sir Joshua Bcynolds, they obsciwcd Gold- 
smith (also on his way to Sir Joshua^s) standing near a crowd of people, who were 
staring and shouting at some foreign women in the windows of one of the houses in 
Leicester Square. "Observe Goldsmith,” said Mr. Burke to O’Moorc, "and mark 
what passes between him and me by and by at Sir Joshua’s.” They passed on, and 
arrived before Goldsmith, who came soon after, and Mr. Burke affected to receive 
him veiy coolly. This seemed to vex poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr. Burke would 
tell him how he had the misfortune to offend him. Burke ax)pcai’ed very reluctant 
to speak ; but, after a good deal of pressing, said " that he was really ashamed to 
keep up an intimacy with one who could be guilty of such monstrous indiscretions 
as Goldsmith had just exhibited in tho square.” Goldsmith, with greak^amestness, 
protested he was unconscious of what was meant. " Why,” siiid Burke, " did you 
not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, What stupid beasts the crowd 
must bo for staring with such admiration at those painted Jezebels ; while a igan of 
your talents jiasscd by unnoticed 1 ” Goldsmith was horror-struck, and said, " Surely, 
surely, my dear fiiend, I did not say so % ” " Nay,” replied Burke, " if you had not 
said so, how should I have known it 1 ” " That’s tme,” answered Goldsmith, with 

great humility : " I am very sony — was very foolish : I do recollect tliat asmething 
of the kind passed through my mind, but 1 did not think I hod uttered it.” — Notc^- 
in Croker's edition of BosioeTs Johnson. 

Illustrious Fbisoheius. — Q ueen Elizabeth, the morrow of her coronation, went tc 
the diapel ; and in the great chamber, Sir John Kainsforth, set on by wiser men (a 
knight thai had tho liberty of a buffoon), besought the queen aloud — " That now 
this good time, .when prisoners were delivered, four prisoners, amongst the rest, 
raought likewise have their liberty who were like enotigh to be kept still in hold.” 
The queen asked, " who they were 1 ” and ho said " Jilatthcw, Mark, Luke, and John, 
who had long been imprisoned in the Latin tongue, and now he desired they mought 
go abroad among the people in English.” The queen answered, with a grave coun- 
tenance, " It were good, Ihunsforth, they were s|)okcn with themselves, to know of 
them whether they would bo eict at liberty ? ” — Bacon. 

CANNiNa AND THE AMBASSADOR.-^What duU coxcombs your dipbmatists at homo 
generally are ! I remember dining at Mr. Frere’s once in company with Canning and 

a few other interesting men. Just before dinner Lord colled on Frere, and 

asked himsdf to dinner. From the moment of his entry he began to talk to the whole 
poi'ty, and in French — all of us being ^nuine English — and 1 was told his . French 
was execrable. He had followed the Eussiaii army into Franco, aiul seen a good 
deal of tho great men concerned in tho war ; of none of those things did he say a 
word, but went on, sometimes in English and sometimes in French, gabbling about 
cookery and dross, and the like. At last he paused for a little — ^and I said a few 
words, remarking how agreat image may be reduced to the ridiculous and contemptible 
by bringing the cemstituent parts into prominent detail, and mentioned the grandeur a 
of tho^delugOand the preservation of life in Genesis and Parsidise Lost, and the 
ludicitMis effect product by Drayton’s description in his Noah’s lload ■ 

“ And now the beaste are waking from the wood, 

As well of ravine, as that chenv the cud, 

The king of beasts his ftiry doth suppress, 

And to tho Ark leads down the lioness ; 

The bull fur bis beloved mate doUi low, 

And to tiiG Ark brings on the fuir eyed cow,” &/;. 

H^FiBUpon Lord — resumed, and spoke in raptures of a ptolMrr wliich he had 
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lately seen of Noah's Ark, and said the animals were aU marching two and two, the 
little ones first, and that the clcphaiits came last in great majesty and fillcil np tho 
foreground. Ah ! no doubt, my lord,” said Canning ; your elephants, wise fellows ! 
staid behind to pack up their trunks 1 ** This floored tho ambassador for half an 
hour* — Coleridge. TaUtifja Talk. 

Hehrt Martin. — ^His speeches in the house w'cre not long, but wondrous poignant, 
pertinent, and witty, lie was exceedingly happy in apt instances ; ho alone had 
sometimes turned Uio whole house. Making an invective speech one time against 
old Sir Henry Vane, when he had done with him he said, Bvt for young Sir JIanry 
Fajtc— and so sat him down. Several cried out — “ What have you to say to young 
Sir Harry j ” He rises up : Why^ if young Sir Harry Uvea to he he ufiU be old Sir 
Harry ! and so sat down, and set the whole house a laughing, as ho oftentimes did. 
Oliver Cromwell once in tho house callod him jestingly or scoffingly, Sir Han*y 
Martin. IJTm. rises and bows, “ I thank your majcely^ I always thought when you 
were king that I should be knighted.” A godly member made a motion to have all 
profa^ and unsanctified persons oxpelled the house. H. M. stood up and moved 
that all fools should bo put out likewise, and then there would be a thin house. He 
was wont to sleep much in tho house (at least dog-sleep) ; Alderman Atkins mado a 
motion that such scandalous members as sIox>t and minded not the business of the house 
should bo put out. H. IiL starts up— Mr. Speaker, a motion has been mode to turn 
out tho Noddera ; I desire the Noddeea may idso bo turned out.” — ^Aubrey’s MSS. 

The Desolation of Tyranny. — Tlic Khalcefeh, ’Abd El-Melik, was, in the 
beginiflng of his reign, an unjust monarch. Being, one night, unable to sleep, ho 
called for a person to tell him a stoty for his amusement. 0 Prince of the !F1iith- 
ful,” said tho man thus bidden, there was an owl in El-M6sil, and^mn owl in 
El-Bosrah ; and tho owl of El-Mdsil demanded in marriage, for her son, the daughter 
of the owl of El-Bosrah : but the owl of £I-Basrah said, * I will not, unless thou give 
me as her dowry, a hundreil desolate farms.* * That 1 cannot do,* said the owl of £1- 
Mdsil, ‘ at present ; but if our sovereign (may God, whose name bo exalted, preserve 
him !) live one year, I will give thee what tltou desirest.’ ** — ^This simple fable sulliced 
to rouse the prince freun his apathy, and he thenceforward applied himself to fiilfil 
tho duties of his station. — ^L ane. Notea to Arabian Nigkta. 

Perfection. — A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was finishing a statue ; 
some time afterwards he called again ; the sculptor w'as still at his work ; his friend, 
looking at tho figure, exclaimed, You have been idle since I saw you last ; By no 
means, replied the si^ptor, 1 have retouched this part, and polished that ; I . have 
softened this feature, and brought out this muscle ; 1 have given more expression to 
this lip and more eneigy to this limb : Well, well, said his friend, but all these oro 
trifies ; It may be so, replied Angelo, but recollect that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifla — Oowon. Xocon. 

Civil WAR.—.When the civil wars broke ont^ tha.^ Lord Marshall had leave to go 
beyond sea. * Mr. Hollar went , into the Low Countries, where he stayed till< about 
d.640. I remember he told me, that when he first came into England- (which was a 
serene time of peace) that the people, both poor and rich, did look cheei^l]^, but at 
his return, he found the countenances of the people aU changed, melancholy, spiteful, 
as if bewitehed. — ^AusnET's MSS. 

Waller. — As his disease increased upon Waller, he composed himself for his 
departure ; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him tho Holy Sacrament, he desired 
his children to take it with him, and made an earnest declaration of hisTaith in 
Christianity. It now appeared what port of his ctinversation witli the great could 
bo remembered with delight. Ho r^atod that, being present when the Duke of 
Buridngham talked pto&ady befinre Sing Ohairk% he said to him, *<My Lord, I am 
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a great deal older than your Grace, aud have, 1 believe, heard more arguments for 
atheism than ever your Grace did ^ but I have lived long enough to see there is 
nothing in them, and sd I hope your Grace will” — ^Da. Johnson. Life of Waller. 

John Kemble. — I always had a great liking — I may say, a sort of nondesoiipt 
reverence — for John fCcmblc. What a qiiaint creature he was S I remember a 
party, in which be was discoursing in his moBSured manner after dinner, when tho 
servant announced his carriage. He nodded, and went on. The announcement took 
place twice afterwards ; Kemble each time nodding his head a little more impatiently, 
but still going on. At last, and for tho fourth time, the servant entered, and said, — 
Mrs. Kemble says, Sir, she has the rhouma/i«e and cannot stay.'* “ Add ism I 
dropped John, in a parenthesis, and proceeded quietly in his harangue. 

Kemble would correct any body at any time, and in any place. Dear Chai-les 
Matthews — a true genius in his line, in my judgment — ^told me he was ^rco perform- 
ing privately before the king. The king was much pleased with tho imitation of 
Kemblo, and said, — I liked Kemble voiy much. He was one of my earliest friends. 
I remember onco ho was talking, and found himself out of snuff. I offered h>*n my 
box. He declined taking any — ‘ he, a poor actor, could not put his fingers into a 
royal box.* I sjud, ‘ take some, pray ; you will obleege me ? * Upon which Kemblo 
replied, — * It would become your royal mouth better to say, oblige me ; * and took a 
pinch.’* — Coleridge. Table Talk. 

The Inventor op the Stocking Frames. — Mr. William Lee, A. M., was of Oxon 
(I think MagdiUen Hall). He was the first inventor of tho weaving of worsted stock- 
ings by an engine of his contrivance. Ho was a Sussex man born, or else lived' there. 
He * 1^08 a poor curate, and, observing how much pains his wife took in knitting a 
pair of stockings, he bought a stocking and a half, and observed tho contrivance of 
the stitch, which ho designed in his loom, which (though some of tho iustniments of 
the engine bo altered) keeps tho same to this day. Ho went into France, and there 
died boforo his loom was made there. So tho ait was not long siuco in no part of 
the world but England. Oliver, Protector, made on act that it should be felony to 
trans|)ort this engine. This information I took from a weaver (by this engine), in 
Poor-poole Lane, 1606. Sir J. Hoskyn, Mr. Stafford I^dale, and 1, went purposely 
to see it. — Audrey’s MSS. 

Saint Bartholomew. — ^The deputies of fhe reformed religion, after the massacre 
that was upon St. Bartholomew’s day, treated with the king and queen-mother, and 
some other of tho council for a peace. Both sides were agreed upon the articles. 
The question was, upon tho security of performance. After some particulars pro- 
pounded and reject^, the queen-mother said, Why, is not the word of a i^ig 
suftcient security?” One of the deputies answered, *fNo, by Saint Bartholomew, 
madam.”**-*BACON. 

The Age before Newspapers. — am so put to it for ^mething to ssy, that I 
would make a memorandum of the most improbid>le lie that could bo invented by a 
viscountess dowager ; as the dd duchess of Butland does wh^ she is told of some 
strange casualty, " Lucy, child, step into the next room and set that down.”-^" Lord, 
Madam! ” says Lady Luoy, ‘‘it can’t be tnie I ’’r— “ Oh, no matter, child ; it will do 
for news into the countey next post.” — ^Horage Walpole, 

Burning op Wickiipfe’s Body by Order op the Council op Oonstancb. — 
Hithorto [A. D. 1428] the corpse of John Wickliffe had quietly sl^t in his grave 
about forty-ono years after bis death, till his body was reduced to bones, and his 
bones aftnoat to dust. For though the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, where he was intenJd, hath not so quick a diges^on with tho ecurth 
‘ of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-fbor hours, yet sacb the appetite thereof, 
end all other flkiglish gravec^ to leave sr^ reversions of a bc^ after so many ysaxib 
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But now such the spleen of the Couucil of Constance, as they not only cursed hhs 
memory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this chari- 
table caution, — if it may bo discerned from the bodies of other faithful people) bo 
taken out of the syouud, and thrown far off ^om any Christian bnmi. In obedience 
hereunto, Buhaid Fleming, Diocesan of Lutteiworth, sent his officers (vultures with 
a quick si|^t scent at a deiul carcass) to ungravo him. Accordingly to Lutterworth 
they came, Sumner, Oommissaiy, Official, Ohaucellmr, Proctors, Doctors, and their 
servants (so that the remnant of the body would not hold out a bone amongst so 
many bands), take what was left out of the grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast 
them into Swift, a neighbouring brook, running hard by. Thus this brook has con- 
voyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, then into 
tho main^cean ; and thus the ashes of Wickliffia are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over. — ^F uzxer. Church History. 

OoH CiiOM^The other day I was what you would call fiocted by a Jew. He passed 
me several times, dying for old clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone I 
ever heard. At last 1 was so provoked, that 1 said to him, Pray, why can’t you 
say ^ ild dothos ’ in a plain way as I do now 1 ’* The Jew stopped, and looking very 
gravely at mo, said in a clear and ev^ fine accent, Sir, I con say old clothes as 
well as you can ; but if you had to say so ten times a minute, for on hour together, 
you would say Oc/t as I do now and so he marched off. I was so confounded 
^th the justice of his retort, that I followed and gave him a shilling, the only one 
I had. — OoLKaiOQE. TcMe Talk. 

MsRcnrDL Law. — ^The book of depodng King Biohard the Second, and the coming 
in of Henry the Fouith, supposed to be written by Doctor Hayward, who wos^join- 
mitted to the Tower for it, had much incensed Queem Elizabeth : and sh$ asked Mr. 
Bacon, being then of her learned council, “ Whether there were any treason contained 
ill it 1 ” Mr. Bacon intending to do him a pleasure, and to take off the queen’s 
bitterness with a merry conceit, answered, "No, Mad^, for treason I cannot deliver 
opinion that there is any. but very much felony.’* The queen, apprehending it gladfy, 
asked, " How, and wherein 1 ” Mr. Bacon answered, " Because he has stolon many 
of his senten^s and conceits out of C!<»nelius Tacitus.” — ^B aoon. 

PABXJAMKNTAnY Debpatcs.— 'M r. Pophom, when he was SpeiJcer, and the lower 
house had sat long, and done in effect nothing ; coming one day to Queen Elisabeth, 
she said to him, " Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in the lower house ? ” He 
answered, " If it please your Mxyesty, seven we^s.” — ^B aoon. 

Opinions. — Charles ^e F^fth, when he abdicated a throne, and retired to the 
monasteiy of St. Juste, amused himself with the mechanical art% and particularly 
with that of a watchmaker. He one day ezdaimed, " What an egregious fool must 
I have been to have squimdered so much blood and treasure, in an absurd attempt 
to make men think alike, when I cannot even make a few watdies keep , time 
togethor I/mu. 

» ll.-'SPEECH AT PLYMOUTH JN 1828. Ciwiiiie. 

[Geoboe Carkino belongs to our oountiy's histoiy. He was bom in 1770, and died in 

1827.]. 

Mr. Mayor and OentJemen, 

I B<R3ept thankfubaen^ aed with greatar sattafiuatba than I can express, this 
flattering tearimony of your good option and good-wfll. I must add, that the value 
of tho ^ itself has been greatly en^oed by the manner in triii^ your worthy and 
honourable Becordet* hos devala^ the motives which suggested it, and the senii- 
meots which it is InteJlded to 
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(iciitlcmcu, your llccordcr bus said vciy truly, that whoever, in this free and 
cnlightenctl state, aims at political eminence, and discharges political duties, must 
expect to have his conduct scrutinised, and every action of his public life sifted with 
no ordinary jealousy, and with no sparing criticism ; and such have been my 
lot as much as that of other public men. But, gentlemen, unmerited obloqxiy 
seldom fails of an adequate, though perhaps tardy, com^xinsation. 1 must think 
myself, as my honourable friend has said, eminently fortunate, if s\ich compensation 
as bo describes, has fallen to mo at an earlier period than to many others : if I dare 
Hatter myself (as his partiality has flattered me), that tho sentiments that you are 
kind enough to entertain for me, arc in unison with those of the country ; if, in 
addition to the justice done me by my friends, I may, as he has assured me, rely 
iqH>n a candid construction, even from j)olitical opponents. # 

But, Gentlemen, the secret of such a result docs not lio deep. 

It consists only in an honest and undeviating pursuit of what one c€fef3cientiously 
believes to be ono’s pubUc duty — a pursuit which, steadily continued, will, however 
detached and separate pax-ta of a man’s conduct may be view'cd under the influence 
of partialities or prejudices, obtain for it, w-hen considered as a whole, the approba- 
tion of all honest and honourable minds. Any man may occasionally be mistaken 
as to the means most conducive to the end vrhich ho has in view j but if the end bo 
just and praiseworthy, it is by that he will bo ultimately judged, either by his con- 
temporai'ies or by posterity. ’ 

Gentlemen, the end wliicb I confess I have always had in view, and which appears 
to me the legitimate object of pursuit to a British statesman, I can describe in one 
w'or^. The language of moderu philosophy is wisely and <lillusivcly benevolent ; it 
professes the perfection of our species, and the amelioration of the lot of all mankind 
Gentlemen, 1 hope that my heart beats as high for the general interest of humanity 
— I hope that I Imve as friendly a disposition towards other nations of the earth, as 
any one w’ho vaunts his philanthropy most highly ; but I am contented to confess 
that, in the conduct of political afluirs, the grand object of my contemplation is the 
interest of England. 

Not, Gentlemen, that the interest of England is an interest which stands isolated 
and alone. ITie situation which she holds forbids an exclusive selfishness ; her 
prosi>erity must contribute to tho prosperity of other nations, and her stability to 
tho safety of the world. But, intimately connected as we are with tho system of 
Eui'opo, it does not follow that wo are therefore colled upon to mix ourselves on 
evoiy occasion, with a restless and meddling activity, in the concerns of the nations 
wliich suiTound us. It is upon a just balance of conflicting duties, and of rival, but 
sometimes incompatible, advantages, that a government must judge when to put 
forth its strength, aud w^hen to husband it for oocasiou yet to come. 

Our ultimate object must be tho peace of the 'world That object may sometimes 
be best attained by prompt exertions — ^sometimes by abstinence from interposition 
in contests which we cannot pi'cvcnt. It is uix>n these principles, that, as has been 
most truly observed by my worthy fiioiid, it did not appear to the goveniment of 
this country to be necessaiy that Great Britain should mingle in the recent contest 
between France and Spain. 

Your worthy llccorder has accurately classed the persons who would have diiven 
\is into that contest. There were undoubtedly among them those 'who desired to 
plunge this country into tho difficulties of war, partly from the hcqie that those 
difficulties would overwhelm the administration ; but it would be meet unjust not 
to admit that there were othei's who were actuated by nobler principles and morf 
gcncious feelings, who would have lushed forward at once from the sense of indigna- 
tion at aggrt'ssiou, and who deemed that no act of injustice could be perpetrated 
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ono cinl of the universe to the other, but that the sword of G^cat Britaiu sliould 
leap from its scabbard to avenge it. But os it is the* pi*ovincc df law to control the 
excess even of laudaWo passions and propensities in individuals, bo it is the duty of 
government to restrain within duo bounds the ebullition of national sentiment, and 
to regulate the course and direction of impulses which it cannot blame. Is there 
any one among the latter class of persons desenbed by my honourable friend (for to 
the former I have nothing to Bay) who continues to doubt whether the government 
did wisely in declining to ol>ey the precipitate enthusiasm which pi-cvailcd at the 
commencement of the contest in Spain? Is there any body who docs not now 
think, that it was the office of govcxiimcnt to examine more closely all the various 
bc’arings of so complicated a question, to consider whether they were called upon to 
assist a uJlited nation, or to plunge themselves into the internal feuds by which that 
nation was divided — ^to aid in repelling a foreign invader, or to take part in a civil war ? 
Is there anyfftui that does not now see what would have been the extent of burdens that 
would have been cast ui-hdii this country ? Is there any one who docs not acknowledge 
that, under such circumstances, the enterprise would liave been one to be characterized 
only a term borrowed from that part of tho Spanish literature with which wo arc most 
familial* — Quixotic ; an entcri^rise, romantic in its origin, and thankless in tho end ? 

But while wo thus control even our feelings by our duty, let it not bo said that 
we cultivate peace, either because wo fear, or because we arc unprcparc<l for, war ; 
on the contrary, if eight months ago tho government did not hesitate to proclaim 
that the country was prepared for war, if war should be unfortunately necessary, 
every month of peace that has since passed has but ma<le us so much the more 
capable of exerjaon. Tlio resources created by peace ai*e means of war. In cherishing 
those resources, we but accumulate those means. Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I have 
seen thobo mighty masses that float in tho waters above your town, is a proof they 
are devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know. 
Gentlemen, how soon ono of those .stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows 
in perfect stillness — ^how soon, upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would 
assume the likeness of an animated thing, iiLstinct with life and motion — ^how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly would it put forth all 
its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and awaken its 
dotiriaut thimdor. Such as is one of these magnificent machines wben spnnging 
from inaction into a display of its might — ^such is England herself, while apparently 
passive and motionless she silently concentrates tho power to be put forth on an 
adequate occasion. But God forbid that that occasion should arise. After a war 
sustained for nearly a quai*ter of a ccntuiy — sometimes single-handed, and with all 
Eurojic arranged at times against her or at hdf side, England needs a period of tran- 
quillity, and may enjoy it without fear of misconstmetion. Long may we be enabled, 
Gentlemen, to improve the blesshigs of our present situation, to cultivate the arts of 
peace, to give to commerce, now reviving, greater extension and new spheres of em- 
.ployment^ and to confirm the piosperity now generally diffused throughout this 
island. Of the blessings of peace, Gentlemen, I trust that this boroug|^ with which 
1 have now tho honour and happiness of being associated, will receive an ample share. 
I trust the time is not far distant, when that noble structure of wliich, as I learn 
from your B^order, the box with which you have honoured mo, through his hands, 
formed a p^ that gigantic barrier against tho fury of tho waves that roll into your 
harbour, will protect u commercial marine not less considerable in its kind, than tlif 
wai-like marine of which your port has been long so distinguished an asylum, whel 
the town of Flymouih will participate in the commercial pros];>erity as largely as;f» 
has hitherto done in tho naval glories of England. 
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AjjDISON. 

['Joseph Addison was born on the l«t of May, 1072, at Milston, Wilts, of which jidrish liis 
father was roctor. His curly oducaiion was at the Oharter-housc, from which oeluhrutcd 
school he proceeded to (>siurd, and obtained a scholai-ship of Magdalen CoUoge. In 1091, ho 
published Ids first English poem. Men of leU-tu's cut that iiehod were sought out for public 
employments. Addison filled several oftieial appointments, for which ho seems to have been 
peculiarly unlith’d. With his contemporaries his fame was that of a poet. Willi ns ‘ Cato’ 
is forgotUm; tho ‘Spectator’ and ‘Guardian’ are the host moniuncuts of Addistm’s genius. 
Ho dii>d in 1710.J 


Cowley is a pretty villngo about two miles from Oxlord ; and here some one^lived in the 
days of the Tudors who was funious enough to have his name linked with the pretty dance- 
tune tliat has ouce tigain become fashionable. But he had a higher honour. The popularity 
of the danco in the days of Queen Anno gaye a name to tho most famous character in ‘The 
Spectator;’ and ever afterwards the dance itself gathered nii accession of dignity even in its 
name ; and plain Roger of Cowley became Sir Roger de Coverley. Some of the most delightful 
papers of Addison, in which Steele occasionally assisted, arc devoted to the fictitious cUhvocter 
of Sir Roger. Few people now read ‘ Tho Spectator as a w'liole. One or two of tho more 
colobrated essays, such as * The Vision of Mirza,* find their place in hooks of extract. The 
delicate huinonr of the delineation of Sir Roger de Coverley is always riiferred to as the highest 
effort of Addison’s peculiar genius; but not luaiiy will take the pains to select these sixLern 
or seventeen papois fiom the six hundred and thirty which form tho entire work. These 
papers have a completeness about them wliich shows how thoroughly tliey were written upon 
a settled jdan. Steele appears to have first conceived tho oharactor in tlio second number of 
‘ The Spectator : ' but Addison very soon took it out of his friend’s hands, wljo was seurcely 
ahle/o carry on Oie poiiraituro witli that refinement which belonged to Addison’s conception 
of tho character. Addison, it is said, lulled Sir Roger in the fear lliat imolhcr band would 
epoil him. 

As a representation of manners a century and a half ago, the picture of Sir Roger do Coverley 
has a remarkable value. Tlie good knight is thoroughly English ; and in him ive see a beautiful 
specimen of the old-fashionod gentleman, witli a high soul of honour, real benevolence, acute 
sense, mixed up with the ecccnlrioitics which belong to a nation of humoui'ists. 'I’he rcauors 
of ♦The Spectator’ are fiist diminishing. No one now gives “liia days and nights to the 
volumes of Addison but lus gtMitle graceful humour has never been excelled, and nowhere 
is it more conspicuous than in the papers of which Sir Roger do Coverley is the hero,] 

Tho plan of ‘The Spectator’ is founded upon the fiction of a club that assembles every 
Tuesday and Thursday to carry on the publication. Sir Roger docs not appear highly qualified 
for a literary colleague — a collahtn'cUeiiry as the French style it, — ^but ho nevertlielcss is the 
foremost in ‘ 'Tho Spcctutor’s ' “ account of those gentlemen who are concerned witli me in 
the work.” 

“ The fin* of oqj aodety ia a gentleman ot Woroesterehire, of an ancient descent, 
a baronet, hie name Sir Boger da Coverley. Ilia great-grandfather was inventor of 
that femoua eountry-danco which ia called after him. AU who know that shire are 
very wefi acquainted with tho parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that 
is very singular in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed from his good sense, ‘ 
wd are eonbwiictions to the manners of the world, only as he thinks the world is 
in the wrong. However, this humour creates Mm no enemies, for he does notMng 
with sourness or obstinai^, and his being unconfined to modes and forma malrwi him 
but the readier and more capable to please and oblige all who know him. When he 
is in town he lives in iSoho Square. It is said he keeps himself a baehelm by reason 
^ was c^ed in love by a pervewe beautiful widow of the next county to him. 
Before this disappointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had often 
rapped ■vnth my Lord Roohaster and Sir George E&erege, fought a dud upon his 
first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson in a publio oofibe-house for 
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him youngster ; but being ill used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half ; and though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at last got 
over it, he grew careless of himself, and never dressed afterwaa-d. He continues to 
weiir a coat and doublet of the same cut that were in feshion at the time of his re- 
pulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us has been in and out twelve times 
siiiice ho first w^ore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; 
keeps a good house both in town and country ; a great lover of mankind ; but there 
is such a mirthful cast in his bchaTiour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

“ Tlia tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women profess 
love to him, and the young men are glad of hia company. When he comes into a 
liou.se he calls the sen^ants by their names, and talks all the way uij stairs to a visit. 
I iimat not omit that Sir lloger is a justice of the quorum, that he fills the chair at 
a quai-tcr-session with great abilities, and three months ago gained universal applause 
by cxplainii^a passage in the Clarno Act.’* 

Wo hear litllo of Sir Roger, except an occasional opinion, till vr& reach the 106th numbort 
■when ^ddisoii takes up the man of whom ho said “ wo are bom for each other.” 

Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir Roger de Coverlcy to 
pass away a month with him in the country, I last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country-house, where I intend to forai 
several of my ensuing speculations. Sir Koger, who is very well acquainted with my 
humour, lets mo rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his own tabic or in my 
chamber, as I think fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me be merry. When 
the gentlemen of the country come to see him, ho .shows mo at a distiincc. As I 
havi3 been walking in his fields I have observed them stealing a sight of mo qyer a 
hedge, and liave heard the knight desiring them not to let me see them, for that I 
hated to bo stared at. 

I am the mor^o at ease in Sir Roger’s family, because it consists of sober, staid 
persons ; for as tho knight is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his'. 
servants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, his servants never care for leaving 
him ; by this means his domestics arc all in years, and grown old with their master. 
You would take his valet-de-chambro for his brother ; his butler is grey-headed, his 
groom is one of the gravest men that I liavc ever scon, and his coachman has the looks 
of a privy councillor. You see the goodness of the master even in his old house-dog, 
and in a grey pad that is kept in the stable with great care and tenderness, out of 
regard for his past services, though he has been useless for several years, 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the joy that appeared in 
the countenances of these ancient domestics upon my friend’s arrival at his country- 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the sight of their old master ; 
every one of them pressed forward to do something for him, and seemed discouraged 
if they were not employed. At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture 
of the father and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries after his own afi^rs 
with several kind questions relating to themselves. This humanity and good nature 
» engages every body to him, so that wh^R he is pleasant upon any of them, all his 
family are in good hmnour, and none so much as the person whom h^diverts him« 
self with ; on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy 
for a stander-by to observe a secr^ conconi in tho looks of all his servants. 

“ My worthy friend has put me under the particular care of his butler, who is a 
very prudqnt man, and, as well as the rest of his fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous 
of pleasing me, because they have often heard their master talk of me as of his par- 
ticular friend.” 

Such is tho general outline of the eharacter and position of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The humour of Addison is manifest in his delineation of Sir Roger's chaplain ; and that 
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pf*rsoiin"o is n plousing siH'cimon of the unambitious, quiet, pldcnbb’ dorgyninn oflh«‘ •la.\s of 
Anne, when tJjerc Avtw not a vast ftnu»unt of zeal in tbcChureh,an(l juTlmps not quite so niucli 
IMOty ns an ciiriiest. Cbnstian wonUl desire. 

chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself in the woods or tlic 
fields, is a very venoruble man who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his hoiiso 
ill the nature of a chaphiin above thirty years. This gentleman is a person of good 
sense and some learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversation ; he heartily 
loves Sir Roger, and knows that ho in very much in the old knight’s esteem, so that 
ho lives in the family rather as a relation than a dependant. 

" I have observed in several of my papers that my friend Sir Roger, amidst all bis 
good (inahtics, is soinetliing of a humourist ; and that his virtues as well as imper- 
fections are, as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance which makes t%cm parti- 
cularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other men. IRis cjist of mind, as 
it is generally very innocent in itself, so it rendcra his conversation hijfty agreeable 
and more delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue would appear in their 
common ami ordinary colours. As I was walking with him last night, he asM ino 
how 1 liked the good man whom I have just now mentioned: and without jJaying 
for my answer, told me that he was afi-aid of being insulted with Latin and (^rcek at 
his own table; for which reason he desired a particular friend of his at the university 
to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learning, of a good aspect, 
a clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that imdcrstood a little of 
backgammon. *My friend,* says Sir Roger, ‘found me out this goutleman, who, 
besides the endowments required of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, though ho 
does not show it. I have given him the parsonage of the pavisli ; and because I know 
1)13 value, have set upon him a good annuity for life. If he outlives me, he shall find 
that he was higher in niy esteem than perhaps ho thinks ho is. Ho has now been 
with mo thirty years; and though he does not know I have taken notice of it, has 
never in all that time asked any thing of me for himself, though ho is every da}4oli- 
citing me for something in behalf of one or other of my tenants his parishonors. 
There lias not been a law-suit in the parish since he has lived among them ; if any 
ihsputo arises, they apply themselves to him for the decision ; if they do not ac- 
quiesce 111 his judgment, which I think never happened above once or twice at most 
they appeal to me. At his first settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
^od senuons which have been printed in English, and only begged of him that every 
. unday he would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly ho has diffosted 
them mto such a senes that they follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
Bystem of practical divmity.” 

I’lio Si^^ctator go«s to church, and hears « the Bishop of St Asaph in the momin- and Br 
S^th m the afternoon - that is, ho beam Uie chaplain road a seimon fmTSwoo^ 

Z collections lie says, « I was so chamod with the 

V ^‘‘"UTses ho pronouiiccd, that I think I never passed ^anv 

^ ^ my satisfaction. * T his is to speak of a sermon as ho would of a play • which 

ot « ‘ ^ ^commends to elo^ 

».oni *** labonons compoBitions of Uiw own:” but to enfowp «bif^ ' 

J andsorae clojjation” tUoso diaconwos “ whioh liaro been penned by great maBtera '■ Whetb^rr 
the odvjce be judieious or not is scarcely nccessaty to be dismssed ^..rr. 

“^t the voiy upper end of thw handsome structure I saw the nnidmitun. ^ ♦_ 

,~s »u i. . Hv,^. tho one 
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supported seemed half dead, but still so much alive as to show in his face exquisite 
joy and love towards the other. I thought the fainting figure resembled my friend 
Sir Roger ; and looking at the butler,.who stood by me, for an account of it, be in- 
fonned me that the person in the livery was a servant of Sir Roger’s, who stood on 
the shore while his master was swimming, and observing him taken Nvith some sudden 
illness, and sink under water, jumped in and saved him. He told me Sir Roger took 
off the dress he was in as soon as he came home, and by a great bounty at that time, 
followed by his favour ever since, had made him master of that pretty seat which we 
saw at a distance as we came to his house. I remembered, indeed, Sir Roger said, 
there lived a very vrorthy gentlcmi^m to whom he was highly obb’ged, without men- 
tioning any thing further. Uix)n my looking a little dissatisfied at some pai't of the 
X)icture, my attendant informed me that it was against Sir Roger’s will, and at the 
earnest reque^ of the gentleman himself, that he was drawn in the habit in which 
he had savc(fnis master. 

Rut the gallery is chiefly filled with the portraits of the old Do Covcileys. There w'e have 
Uie knight in hulf of the days of Klizaheth, who won “ a maid of honour, the gn^atest beauty 
of her uine," in a tournament in the tilt-yard. The spendthrift of the novt generation — the 
lino gentleman who “ ruined every body tliat had any thing to do with him, hut never said a 
rude thing in his life,” is drawn at full-length, witli his “ little boots, laces, and slashes.” Rut 
the real old English country gentleman, wlio kept his com-se of honour in evil times —in days 
of ci^-il commotion, and afterwords in a period of court profligacy — is a character uliich we tnist 
will never he obsolete; — 

“ This man (pointing to him I looked at) I take to be the honour of our house, Sir 
Hum[)hrey dc Covcrlcy : ho was in his dealings as iDunctunJ as a tradesman, and as 
generous as a gentleman. Ho would have thought himself as much undone by breaking 
his word, as if it were to be followed by bankruptcy. He served his country as knight 
of tho shire to his dying day. He found it no easy matter to maintain an integrity 
in his words and actions, even in things that regarded tho offices which were in- 
cunibont uix)n him in the care of his own affairs and relations of life, and therefore 
dreaded (though ho had great talents) to go into omployincnts of state, where he 
must be exposed to tho snares of ambition. Inuoccnoo of life and great ability wero 
the ffistinguisliing x>arts of his character ; the latter, he had often observed, had led 
to the destruction of tho former, and he used frequently to lament that great and 
good had not the same signification. He was an excellent husbandman, but had 
resolved not to exceed such a degree of wealth ; all above it he bestowed in secret 
bounties many years after the sum he aimed at for his own use was attained. Yet 
he did not slacken his industry, but to a decent old age sx^ent the life and fortune 
which wero sux>crfluous to himself in tho service of his friends and neighbours.” 

Tho ghosts which used to haunt Sir Roger’s mansion were laid, even in his time, by a good 
orthodox process ; — 

" My friend Sir Roger has often told me, with a great deal of mirth, that at bis 
first coming to his estate he found three imrts of his house altogether useless ; that 
tho best room in it hod the reputation of being haunted, and by that means was 
docked up ; that noises had been heard in his long gallery, so that ho could not get 
ft soiwont to enter it after eight o’clock at night ; that the door of one oS his cham- 
bers was nailed up, because there went a stoiy in the family, that a butler had foiv 
merly hanged himself in it ; and that his mother, who lived to n great age, had shut 
up half tho rooms in the house, in which cither her husband, a son, or daughter had 
died. Tho knight, seeing his habitation reduced to so small a comx>as8, and himself 
in a manner shut out of his own house, upon the death of his mother ordered all 
the apartments to be flung open, and exorcised by his chai>lain, who lay in cveiy roon 
one after anotheiv and by that means dissixJfttcd the fears which had so long rcignea 
in tho family.” 
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But the belief in apparitions was not passoJ away Tho liauntcd ruins aro described by 
Addison with his usual grace : — 

At a littlo distance fi’om Sir Roger’s house, among the I’uins of an old abbey, 
there is a long walk of aged elms, which arc shot up ao veiy high, that when one passes 
under them, the rooks aii<l crows that rest upon the toi)s of them seem to be cawing 
in another region. 1 am very much delighted with this sort of noise, which I consider 
as a kind of natural prayer to that Being who supplies the wants of his own creation, 
and who, in the beautiful langiiagc of the Bsahns, feedeth the young ravens that call 
upon him. I like this retirement tho better, because of an ill report it lies under of 
being haunted ; for which retison (as I have been told in the family) no living creature 
ever walks in it besides the cliaplaiu. My good friend the butler desired me, with a 
very grave face, not to venture myself in it after sunset, for that one of tho footmiiu 
liad been almast frightened out of his wits by a sjurit that appearcil to him in tho 
shax>c of a black horse without a head ; to which ho added, that abouV^l month ago 
one of the maids, coming home late that way with a pail of milk upon her head, heard 
such a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall.” 

Tho fame of the Spectator’s Sir Roger do Coverloy was revived some twenty years ago by 
one of the most hcautilul pieturcs of the modem English school — tlie cliarming representa- 
tion, by Now'ton, of the fine old squire coming out of tduirch, amidst the reverential greetings of 
his affectionate tenantry. This was a real old English scene ; and such as touched our sym- 
pathies even hi au age w'henmuch of lliis cordial intercourse between the great and the humble 
has passed away. Tbe paper of the ‘Spectator’ upon which this picture is founded is by 
Addison, and in his best style: — 

“il am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, if keeping holy 
the seventh day were only a human institution, it would bo the best method that 
could have been thought of for tlie polishing and civilising of mankind. It is certain 
the country people would soon dcgoncrato into a kind of savages and barbarians, wero 
there not such frequent returns of a stated time, hi which the whole ^nllagc meet to- 
gether with their best faces, and in their clejuilicst habits, to converse with one another 
upon different subjects, hear their duties cx^dained to them, and join together in 
adoration of the Supremo Being. Sunday clears aivay tho rust of the whole week, 
not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, but as it puts both the 
sexes upon aiipearing in their most agi*ecable forms, and exciting all such qualities as 
are aj)t to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A countiy fcUow distin- 
guishes himself as much in the churchyard, as a citizen docs upon the ’Change, the 
whole parish xHilitics being generally discussed in that place either after sermon or 
before the bell rings. 

«My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has beautified the inside of his 
church with several texts of his own choosing. He has likowisc given a handsome 
pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion-table at his own expense. Ho has often 
told me, that at his coming to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular : 
and that in order to make tfiem kneel, and join in the responses, ho gave every oiio 
of them a hassock and a Common Prayer Book ; and at the same time employed at^ 
itinenmt an^ng-master, who goes about the country for that piu-pose, to instruct 
them righlJy in the tunes of tho Psalms, upon which they now very much value them- 
selves and indeed outdo most of the country churches that I have over heard. 

‘‘As Sir Roger is landlord to tho whole congi’egation, he keeps them in very good 
orticx, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it besides himself; for if by chanee he has 
been surprised into a short nap at sermon, uxjon recovering out of it he stands up 
and looks about him, and if ho sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them bimsclf 
or sends his servants to them. Several other of the old knight’s paitioularities break 
cut upon those occasions. Sometimes ho will be lengthening out a verio in the singmg 
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Paalms, balf a minute after the I’cst of the congregation have clone with it ; sometimes 
when ho is pleased with the matter of his devotion, ho pronounces Amen throe or 
four times in tho same prayer ; and somethnea stands up when every body else is 
upon their knees, to count the congregation, or sco if Jiny of his tenants arc missitig. 

“ I was yesterday very much surpiiscd to hear my old friend, in tho midst of the 
service, calling out to one John Matthews to mind what ho was about, and not disturb 
the congregation. This John Matthews it seems is remarkable for being on idle fellow, 
and at that time was lacking his heels for his diversion. This authority of the knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which accompanies him in all the circumstances 
of life, has a very good effect upon tho i>arish, who are not polite enough to see any 
thing ridic»lt)us in his behaviour ; besides that the general good sense and worthiness 
of his character make his friends observe these little singularities as foils that rather 
set off tfian liilnish his good qualities. 

“ As soon as tho seimon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till Sir Kogcr is gone 
out of tho churcli. The knight walks down from his scat in the chancel between 
a doubib row of his tcsiants, that stand bowing to him on each side ; and every now 
find then incpiircs how such a one’s wife or mother, or son, or father do, whom ho 
does not see at church; which is understood as a seci*et .reprimand to the person 
that is absent. 

llio chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising day, when Sir Eoger 
has boeft pleased with a boy that answers vrell, he has ordered a Bible to be given 
to him next day for his encouragement, and sometimes accompanies it uith a flitch 
of bacon to his mother. Sir Roger lias likewise added five pounds a year to tho clc;;k’s 
place ; and, that he may encourage the young fellows to make themselves perfect in 
the church service, has promised upon tho death of the present incumbent, who is 
very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

Tho fair undorstnndiug between Sir Roger "and his chaplain, and their mutual 
coDCurrenco in doing good, is tho more remarkable, because the very ne.\t village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that arise between the parson and 
the ’squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at the ’squire, and tho ’sipiire, to bo revenged on the parson, never comes to church, 
'.riio ’squire has made all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers, while the x>arson 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of Ids order, and insinuates to them, in 
almost every sermon, that he is a better man than his patron. In short, matters aro 
come to such an extremity, that the ’squire has not said his prayers either in public 
or private this half-year ; and tho parson threatens him, if he does not mend his 
manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole congregation. 

“ Feuds of tliis nature, though loo frequent in the country, are very fatal to the 
ordinary X)cople ; who arc so used to be dazzled with riches, that they jiay as much 
deference to tho understanding of a man of an estate as of a man of . learning; and 
aro very hardly brought to regard any tnitb, how important soever it may be, that 
is preached to them, when they know there arc several men of live hundred a year 
who do not believe it.’* ^ 

The quiet humour of this pleasant description flimishes in itself a tollable example of the 
state r)f opinion in the I'eign of Queen Anne — our Augustan age, as it has often been called. 
It shows tlie cold and Avoridly aspect wlucli the most solemn institutions presented to the eye 
of the conventional moralist. There is something much higher in the assodoliou of Christians 
in public worship than even tho good of incetiug together with *^bcst faces and cleanliest 
habits.” Sunday is to be observed for something better than “ clearing away the rust of the 
week,” and putting both sexes upon appearing in their most agreeable forms.” But for too 
long ifT>criod this has be6n very much the orthodox notion of Sunday and Sunday duties ; and 
ttio real purpose of public worslup, that of calling lurth the Sidritunl and uttworbUy tendencies 
of our natiure, to the exclusion of the ambition and vanity of every-day life, is only beginning 
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yet to be generally fell in toiftn or village. Wo lost for two or three renturios the zcahms spirit 
which made the calhodral and the church a refage from the hard and in’itating cares wliich 
belongtf) a life of slrtigglo and voxatiuu ; which there lifted us np hj a calm and camest reliance 
oil the protection of the great Father of jiU ; vrliich mode all men Oijnal in their capacity lor 
partaking of this elevation (d‘ spirit; wliicli for awhile excluded tlie distinctions that belong lo 
transitory things alone. The solemn responses, the sonl-uttering chants, the assembling 
together in temples venerable for their antiquity and impressive in tlieir beauty, gave a loftier 
tone to the mind of the most uninformed than belongs to the discussion of paiish politics 
“ after sonnon or before the bell rings,” A reform of sOniewlmt too sweeping charaett'r changed 
the feelings of the penpb!. lleligiou came either lo be looked at as a severe thing or fi» a formal 
thing; and tlien followed wliut Addison lias painted too iiiily in tlie conclusion of his pai>ery 
** the diirerencos and contentions between the parson and tho ’squire.” In tins respect wc 
may earnestly hope that tho description of Uie Essayist is wholly obsolete. 

13.— 'JTIE liA llOMETEH. Aunott. 

[I'he work from whit-li this is transcribed is entitled ‘ Jilloments of Physics, oi^Natural 
rhUosopliy, General and McHlicol, explained mdopeudo.ntly of Technical Mathematics.' Of 
tliw book tho lii’^tvolumo was published some twenty years ago, and has passed tlirougli several 
editions. A portion only of the second volume has appeal isl. W'lien we consider that this 
e\.collent book can only be completed at the riu*e inter\aK of leisure in a most arduous jjiro- 
fessionol life— iViat at the moments when the physician is not removing or mitigating the 
SulferingH of indiviJuals, he is labouring for tlio givnt benolit of all by such noble lliventions 
AS tho Hydrostatic Hed — we can only hope tliat the well-eoincd repose which wise men look 
to in the evening of theu* day, will give opi»orUinity for pcrft'cling one of tim books best calcu ■ 
latfjd to advance the education of the people that tho world luis seen. When our admirable 
friend Dr. Amott has put tho last labour to his ‘ JSlcnients of I’hysies,’ it wdll remain for him 
to add one more claim to our gratitude by making the book cheap.] 

Galileo had found that water would rise under tlic piston of a pump to a height 
only of about thirty-four feet. His pupil Tonneelli, conceiving tlie liappy thought, 
that tho weight of the atmosphere might he the cause of the ascent, couchidcil that 
mercury, which i.s about thirteen times heavier than w^ater, should only rise under 
tho same influence to a thirteenth of the elevation ; — he tried and found that this 
was so, and the mercurial bai-ometcr was invented. To afford further evidence that 
the weight of the atinosplicre was the cau.so of the phenomenon, ho afterwards 
carried tho tube of mercury to the tops of buildings and of mountains, and found 
that it fell always in exact proixirtion to the portion of the atmosphere loft below 
it ; — and he found that water-pumps in dificrent situations voiicd as to sucking 
power, according to the same law. 

It was soon aftci'wards discovered, by careful observation gf tho mercurial baro- 
meter, that even when remaining in tho same place, it did not always stand at tho 
same elevation ; in other words, that the weight of atmosphere over any particular 
part of the earth was constantly ductuating ; a truth which, without the barometer, 
could never have been suspected. Tlie observation of the instrument being carried 
still farther, it was found, that in serene dry weather the mercury generally stood 
high, and that befom and daring storms and rain it foil : — the instnimcnt therefore 
might servo as a prophet of the weather, becoming a pmeious monitor to tho 
husbandman or tho sailor. 

The reasons why the barometer falls before wind and rain will bo better under- 
stood a few pages hence ; but we may remark here, that when water which has been 
suspended in tho atinospliore, and has formed a part of it, separates as rain, the 
weight and bulk of the mass are diminished : and that wind must occur when a 
sudden condensation of aeriform matter, in any situation, disturbs the equilibrium 
of the sir, for the air around wilt rush towards the situation of diminished pressure. 
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To the liusbandman the barometer is of considerable use, by aiding and correcting 
the prognostics of tlic weather which he draws from local signs familiar to him ; but 
its great nse as a weather-glass seems to bo to the iruAriiier, who roams over the 
whole ocean, and is often under skies and climates altogether new to him. The 
watchful captain of the present day, tnisting to this extraordinary monitor, is fre- 
quently enabled to take in sail and to make really for the storm, where, in fomicr 
times, the dreadful visitation would have fallen upon him unprepared. — The marine 
barometer has not yet been in general ase for many years, and the author was one 
of a numerous crew who probably owed their preservation to its almost miraculous 
warning. It was in a southern latitude. The sun had just set with placid appearance, 
closing a ]|cautiful afternoon, and the usual mirth of the evening watch was pro- 
ceeding, when tho captain’s order came to prepare with all haato for a storm. Tho 
barometer 1^ begun to fall with appalling rapidity. As yet, tho oldest sailors Lad 
not pcrceiv^even a threatening in tho sky, and were surprised at the extent and 
luuTy of the preparations ; but the required measures were not completed, when a 
inoro#iwful hurricane burnt upon them than tho most experienced had ever braved. 
Xothing could withstand it ; the sails already furled and closely bound to the yards, 
were riven away in tatters : even the hare yards aiid masts were in great part dis- 
abled ; and at one time the whole rigging had nearly fallen by the board. Such, for 
jpfew hours, was the mingled i*oar of tho hurricane above, of the waves around, and 
of the incessant pools of thunder, that no human voice could bo heard, and, amidst 
the general consternation, even the trumpet sounded in vain. In that awful night, 
but for the little tube of mercury which had given warning, neither the strength of 
the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of tho commander, could have save(f one 
man to tell tho tale. On the following morning tho wind was again at rest, but tho 
ship lay upon the yet heaving waves, an unsightly wreck. 

Iho marine boi-ometcr dififera from that used on shore, in having its tube contracted 
in one place to a very narrow bore, so as to prevent that sudden rising and falling 
of the mercui'y, which every motion of tho ship would else occasion. 

Civilized Europe is now familiar with the barometer and its tLses, and thoi'eforo, 
that Europeans may conceive tho first feelings connected with it, they almost require 
to witness tho astonishment or incredulity with which people of other parts still 
regard it. A Chinese, once conversing on tho subject with the author, could only 
imagine of the barometer, that it was a gift of miraculous nature, which tho God of 
Christians gavo them in pity, to direct them in the long and perilous voyages which 
they undertook to unkno^ sens. 

A barometer is of great use to persons employed about those mines in which 
hytlrogm gas, or fire-damp, is generated and exists in the crevices. When the atmos- 
phere becomes unusually light, tho hydrogen, being relieved from a part of the 
pressure which ordinarily confines it to its holes and lurking places, expands or 
issues forth to where it may meet the lamp of the minCr, and explocle to his destruc- 
tion. In heavy states of the atmosphere, on the contraiy, it is pressed back to its 
Gilding places, and tho miner advances with safety. 

We see from this that any reservoir or vessel containing air would itsd# answer as 
a barometer if the only opening to it were through a long tubular neck, containing 
a close sliding plug, for then according to the weight and pressure of tho external 
air the density of that in tho cavity would vary, and all changes would bo marked 
by the position of tho moveable plug. A bcautifiil l>arometep has really been mads 
on this principle by using a vessel of ghiss, with a long slender neck, in which a 
globule of mercury is the moveable plug. 

The state of the atmosphere, as to weight, differs so much at different times in 
tho same situation, as to produce a range of about three inches in the height of the 
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meitnirial baromotcr, that is to say, from twenty-eight to thirty-one inches. On the 
occasion of the great Lisbon earthquake, however, the mercury fell so far in tlic 
barometei's, even in Britain, as to (Usappom' from tliat portion at the top usually 
loft uncovered for observation. The uncovered part of a barometer is commonly of 
five or six inches in length, with a divided scale attached to it, on wliich the figures 
28, 29. &c., indicate the number of inches from the surface of the mercury at the 
bottom to tbo respective divisions: — on the lower pait of the scale tjie words 
vtiind and rain are generally written, meaning that, when the mercury sinks to them, 
wind and rain are to ho expected ; and on the upper part, and fine appear, for 
a corresponding reason ; but we have to recollect, that it is not the absolute height 
of the mercury which indicates the existing or coming weather, but ^ho recent 
change in its height : — a falling barometer usually tolling of wind and rain ; a rising 
one of serene and diy weather. 

The baromotor answers another important purpose, besides that of n iocather-glms 
—in enabling us to ascertain readily the height of mountains, or of any situation to 
which it can be carried. « 

As the mercurial column in the barometer is alway.s an exact indication of tho 
tension or pressure produced in the air around it by the weight of air above its level, 
being indeed, as explained in the foregoing paragraphs, of the same weight as a 
column of the air of equal base with itself, and reat^hiug from it to tho top of t!.o 
atmosphere — ^the mercury must fall when the instminciit is carried from any lower 
to any higher situation, and the degree of frilling must always tell exactly how much 
air h^ been left below. For instance, if thirty inches barometrical height mark the 
whdie atmospheric pressure at the surface of tho ocean, and if the instrument bo 
foimd, when carried to some other situation, to stand at only twenty inches, it proves 
that ,one-third of tho atmosphere exists below tho level of the now situation. If 
our atmospheric ocean were of as uniform density all the way up as our watery 
oceans, a certain weight of air thus left behind in a.sccnding would mark every whore 
a change of level neoi’ly equal, and tho ascertaining any height by the barometer 
would become one of tho most simple of calculations : — ^the air at the surface of tho 
earth being about twelve thousand times lighter than its bulk of mercury, an inch 
rise or fall of the barometer would mark every where a rise or fall in the atmosphere 
of twelve thousand inches or one thousand feet. But owing to the elasticity of air, 
which causes it to increase in volume as it escapes from pressure, the atmosphere is 
rarer in proportion as we ascend, so that to leave a given weight of it behind, the 
ascent must be greater, tho higher the situation where tho experiment is made ; the 
rule therefore of one inch of mercury for a thousand feet, holds only for rough 
estimates near tho surface of the earth. Tho precise calculation, however, for (uiy 
case, is still very easy ; and a good barometer, with a thennometer attached, and 
with tables, or an algebraical formula expressing all tho influencing circumstances, 
enables us to ascertain elevations much more easily, and in many cases more cor- 
rectly, than by trigonometrical survey. 

The weight of the whole atmospherical ocean surrounding ,the earth being equa*' 
to that of (?* watoiy ocean of thirty-four feet deep, or of a covering of mercury of 
thirfy inches, and the air found at the surface of the earth being eight hundi-ed and 
forty times lighter than water, if the same density existed all the way up, the 
atmosphere would be 34 rimes 840, or about 28,000 feet high, which is equal to 
five miles and a half. On account of the greater rarity, however, in the superior 
regions, it really extends to a height of nearly fifty miles. From the known laws of 
aerial ebsticity, we can deduce what is found to hold in fact, that one half of all the 
air coiisrituring our atmosphere exists witliin three miles and a half from tho earth’s 
surface ; that is to say, under the level of the summit of Mount Bbno. A person, 
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unacciustomecl to calculation, would aupposo tlie aii* to be more equally distributed 
through tho fifty milea than this I’ulo indicates, as he might at first also suppose a 
tube of two fuot diameter to hold only twice as much as a tube of one foot, although 
in reality xu holds four times os much. 

In carrying a barometer from the level of the Thames to tho top of St. Paul’s 
Chui’ch in Loudon, or of Hampstead hiU, the mercury falls about half an inch, 
marking an ascent of about five hundred feet. On Mount Blanc it falls to half of 
the entire barometric height, marking an elevation of fifteen thousand feet ; and in 
Hu Luc’s famous balloon ascent it fell to below twelve inches, indicating an eleva- 
tion of twenty-one thousand feet, the greatest to which man lias ever ascended from 
tho surface of his earthly habitation. 

The exffemo rarity of the air on high mountains must of course affect animals. 
A person breathing on the summit of Mount Hlaiic, although expanding his chest as 
much us usSSk, really takes in at each inspiration only half as much air os he does 
below — exhibiting a contrast to a man in tho diving-boll; who at thirty-four feet 
under water is breathing air of double density, at sixty-eight feet of triple, and so 
on. It is known that travellers, and even their practised guides, often fall down 
suddenly as if struck by lightning, when approaching lofty summits, on account 
chiefly of the thinness of tho air which they are breathing, and some minutes elapse 
bi^fore they recover. In the elevated plains of South America, the inhabitants have 
larger chests than tho inhabitants of lower regions — another admirable instance of 
the animal frame adapting itself to the circumstances in which it is placed. It 
appears from all this, that although our atmosphere be fifty miles high, it is so thin 
beyond three miles and a half, that mountain ridges of gi'eatcr elevation arc nCaily 
as cfi'ectual barriers between nations of men, as islands or rocky ridges in the sea are 
between the finny tribes inhabiting the opposite coasts. ^ 


W-SUNDAY. 

[George Herbert, tiie fifth brother of Lord Herbert of Clicrbuiy, was born in 150J); ho 
died in 1092. His chai'acter as a minister was full of Christian gi'aoes. Ho belonged to ilie 
same class of clergymen as Hooker; — devoted to pastoinl duties, — enthusiastic in his rever- 
ence for tile offices of the Ghuidi. His religious poetry used to be neglected for its quaint^ 
ness ; — but the present age lias restored it to its proper rank amongst tlie wTiters who have 
left us gems which antiquity cannot rust. The poem which wc give has a peculiai’ interest in 
being his deatli-bed song, us we Icam from the following narrative of Isaac Walton : — 

“ In this time of his decay, ho was often visited and prayed for by all the clergy that lived 
near to him, especially by his friends the Bishop and Prebends of the Cathedral Chiuxh in 
Salisbury ; but by none more devoutly than his wife, his three nieces (then a part of his family), 
and Mr. Woodnot, who were the sad witnesses of his daily decay ; to whom he would often 
speak to Uiis purpose # * I now look hack upon the pleasm'cs of my life past, and see the content 
I have taken in beauty, in wit, in music, and pleasant conversation, are now all past by me, 
jike a dream, or as a shadow Uiat returns not, and are now aU beconio dead to me, or I to ^em ; 
and I see that as myfather and generation hath done before me, so T also sliall now suddenly 
(with Job) make my bed also in the dark; and I praise God I am prepared it; and I 
praise him that T am not to leam patience, now I stand in such need of it ; and that I have 
practised mortification, and endeavoured to die daily, that I might not die eternally ; jnd my 
tope is, that I shall shortly leave this Valley of Tears, and be free from all fevers and pain 
and, which A\iU be a more happy condition, I shall be free from sin, and all Uie temptationi 
and anxioil^^s iJiat attend it ; and this being past, I shall dwell in the new Jerusolem, dwel 
there with men made perfect., dwell where these eyes shall see my Master and Savioui 
Jesns : and with hhn see ray dear Mother and all my relations afid friends. But I must 
^e, or not come to that happy place : and Oils is my content, tliat I am going doily towards 
it, and that evciy day whkh 1 have lived hath token a part of my ai*pomted time from me , 
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and that I shall live the less time for haviug lived this, and tlic day past.’ These, and 
the like expressions, whleli he utUived often, may be saiil to be his enjoyment of heaven, before 
he enjoyed it. The Sunday belbro his death, he rose suddenly from his bed or couch, called 
for oue of his insU iunents, took it into his hand, and said, * My God, my God, 

“ ‘My music shall fmd tiiee, 

And every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing :* 

And haviug tuned it, ho played and sung : 

** ‘ The Sundays of Man’s life, 

Threaded together on Time’s siring, 

Make bracelets to adorn tlio wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sunday Heasen’s gate stands opo; 

Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

Moi*o plentiful than hope.’ ' | 

O day most calm, most bi-ight, 

Tlie fruit of this, the next world’s bud, 

Th’ indorsement of supreme delight, 

AVrit by a friend, and with his blood ; 

The couch of time, cares’ balm and bay ; 

The week were dark, but for thy light : — 

Thy torch doth .show the way. 

Tlic other days and thou 
Make up one man ; whose face thou ait; 

Knocking at hcav’n with thy brow : 

Tho worky-days arc the back^part ; 

The burden of the week lies there, 

Making tho whole to stoop and bow, 

Till thy release ai^pcar. 

Mon had strait forward gone 
To endless death : but thou dost pull 
And turn us round to look on one, 

Whom, if we were not very dull. 

Wo could not choose but look on still ; 

Since there is no place so alone, 

The which ho doth not fill. 

Sundays the pillam are, 

On which Mcav’u’s Palace arched lies : 

The other days fill up tho spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

They are tho fruitful bed and boiders 
In God’s rich garden; that is bai*e, 

AVliich pails their ranks and orders ; 

Tho Sundays of Man’s life, 

Threaded together oii Time’s string. 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King 
On Sunday Heaven’s gate stands ope; 

Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 




15,— THE HISTORY OF PERKIN WARBECK. 

Bacok. 

[Francis Bac^is one of the most prominent names iii English literature. His ‘Essays* 
arc ill th«5 Inintls of many persons , his ‘ Novum Organon* is talked of by more. He is 
I'xceiated as Lho coiTiqit judge and faithless friend; lie is venerated under the name of tlie 
father of^lie inductive pliilosophy. His loibles, as well as his merits, have been perhaps 
<'.qaally exaggerated. Tliis is not the place to enter upon the disputed passages of his political 
careoi ; nor to incpiirc how much he harrowed from the ancient philosophy, which ho is sup- 
posed to have overturned. That ho was a man, in many respects, of the very highest order of 
intellect no one C!\n doubt; that he was “the wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind," may ho 
sal'fiy disputed. It is suOicient here to mention that he was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas 
Ihicoii, IvecpiT of the Great Seal — was born in 1501, and died-in 1020. The following extract 
IS jVoin his * History of Henry ^TT.’ — a bookmuch neglected, idthough a remarkable specimen 
of clear and vivid narrative, and judicious rcllection. Those wlio desire to become aciiuuintiHl 
with the writings of Bacon, especially with his philosophical works, cannot do better than study 
them in the masterly Analysis by Mr. Craik, published in ‘ Knight's Weekly Volume.] 

This youth of whom wo are now to speak was such a mercurial as the like hath 
Bcbloin boon known, and could make his own part if at any time he chanced to l)o 
out. Wherefore, this being one of the strangest examples of a personation that ever 
was ill elder or later times, it deserveih to be discovered and rclati'il at the full — 
alLlioiigh the king’s manner of shewring things by pieces and by dark lights hath so 
muBled it, that it liiith been loft Jilinu.st as a mystery to this day. 

^J’he Lady ^Margaret,* wliom the king’s friends called Juno, because she was to him 
as Juno W'as to J^iieas, stirring both heaven and boll to do him mischief, for a foiiii- 
dution of her particular practices against him, did continually, by all means possible, 
nouvisli, inaiutain, and divulge the flyiug opinion that Richard, Duke of York, sc'coiid 
ron to Edward the Fourth, ^vas not murdered in the Tower, as was given out, but 
.saved alive. For that those who w'erc employcil in that barbarous fact, having de- 
sti oyed the elder brother, wore stricken ■with remoivsc and compassion tow’ards tliG 
yr^migcr, an<l set him privily at liberty to seek hia fortune. * * * * 

n’hcre was a towu.sman of Tournay, that had borne oflico in that town, whose name 
was Jolin Osbeck, a convert Jew, married to Catherine do Faro, vvhostj business drew 
hipi to live for a time with his wife at London, in King Edwaitl the Fourth’.^ days. 
Dun'ng which time he had a son by liei', and being known in the court, IjfO king, 
cither out of a religious nohlcnes.s because Jio was a convert, or upon .some private 
acquaintance, did him the honour to be god-father to his child, and named him Poter. 
But afterwards, proving a dainty and effeminate youth, he was commonly called by 
the diminutive of his name Fctcrkin or Perkin. For as for the name of Warbock, 
it wa.s given him when they did liut guess at it, before examinations had been ifikcn. 
But yet bo had been so much tsilkcd of liy that name, a.s it stuck by him after liis 

* Sislor to Edwai’d IV., and widow of Charles la Thnhuhe^ Duke of Burgundv. 
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true name of Osbeck was known. While ho was a young child, his parents returned 
with him to Touruay. There ho was place<l in the house of a.kinsman of his, called 
John Stcnbeck, at Autwei-p, and so roved up and down between Antwerp and Tournay, 
and other towns of Flanders for a good time, living much in English company ami 
having the English tongue perfect. In which time, beiifg grown a comely youth, he 
was brought by .some of the espials of the Ljuly Margaret into her presence. Who, 
viewing him well, and seeing that ho had a faco and personage that would bear a 
noble foi'tiine, and finding him otherwise of a fine spirit ami winning behaviour, 
thought .she had now found a curious piece of marble to carve out an image of a 
lJuke of York. She kept him by her a great while, but with extreme secrecy. The 
■wliilc slic iu.structod him by many Cabinet conferences. First, in princely bcliaviour 
and goi,taro, teaching him how ho should keep slate, and yet with a modest soiiso 
of Ills misfortunes. Then she informed him of all the circumstanccjvj^id particulars 
that concerned the person of Richard, Duke of York, which ho was to act, describing 
unto liira tbc personages, rmcainonts,' and features of the king and (picen, his pretended 
parents ; and of liis brother luid sisters, and divers others, that wore nearest him in liia 
childhood ; togoLher with all passages, some secret, some common, that were fit for a 
cliihVs memory, until the death of King Edward. Then she added the particulars 
of the time from the king’s death, until ho and his brother were committed to the 
Tower, as well during the time ho was abroad as while ho was in sunctuary. As for 
the times while ho was in the Tower, and the maimer of his brother’s death, and 
his own oscapci, she knew they were things that a very few could control. And therc- 
foj'o she taught him only to tell a smooth and likely talc of those matters, warning 
liim m)t to vary from it. It was agreed likewise between them what account lie 
should give of his pcrcgiuiiation .abroa^l, intermixing many things which w'crc true, and 
such as they knew others could testify, for the credit of tlic rest, but still makuig 
them to Lang together with the part ho was to play. She taught him likowdso how to 
avoid sundry captious and tempting questions which were liko<l to bo asked of liini. 
But in this she found liim so nimble and shifting, as she trusted much to his own 
wit and readiness and therefore laboured the less in it. Lastly, she raised liis 
thoughts with some present rewards, and further i^romiscs, setting before him chiefly 
the glory and fortune of a crown if things >vcnt well, and a sure refuge to her court 
if the worst should fall. After such time as she thought he was peifcct in his lesson, 
she began to cast with herself from what coast this blazing star should first appear, 
aud at what time it must be upon the -horizon of Ireland, for there had the like 
meteor strong influonce before. The tiinc of the apparition to bo when the king should 
be engaged in a war with Franco. Biit well she know that whatsoever should come 
from her would be held suspected. And therefore if he should go out of Flanders 
immediately into Ireland, who might bo thought to have some hand in it. Aud 
besides, the time v/ius not yet npe, for that the two kings were then upon terms of 
]ieficc. Therefore she wheeled about; and to put all suspicion afar oiT, and loth to 
keep him any longer by her, for that she knew secrets are not long-lived, she sent 
him unknown into Portugal, with the Lady Ijrampton, an English lady, that embarked 
for Porftrgal at that time, with some privado of her own, to have an eye upon him, 
and there lie was to remain, and to expect her further directions. In the mean time 
she omitted nut to prepare things for his better welcome and accepting, not only in 
the kingdom of Ireland, but iu the court of Franco. He continued in Portugal about 
a yeai*, and by that time the King of England called his pai-liament, as hath been 
said, and doclarcd open war against France. Now did the sign reign, and the constel- 
lation was coiuo, under which Perkin should appear. And therefore ho was straight 
sent unto by the ducliess to go for Ireland, according to the fii’st designmoiit. In 
Ireland ho did arrive, at the town of Cork. When ho waa thither como^ his own tale 
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was, whrn he nia<lG his confession afterwanls, that the fiislimcn, fiudiiic; him in soino 
good clothes, caiiio tlociking ii})out liini, anil bare liiin down that he was the Diiho 
of Clarence that had been there before. And after, that ho was Richard the 'rhird's 
base son. And lastly, that he w\as Richard, Duke of York, second son to Edward 
tlio Fomth. Blit that lie, for his part, renounced all these things, and offered to 
sw'car, upon the Holy Evangelists, that ho was no such man j till at last they forced 
it upon liim, and bade him fear nothing, and so forth. But the truth is, that ininie- 
diatcl}'' ii[x>n his corning into Ireland, he took ujioii him the said pC]*son of the Duke 
uf York, and drew unto him complices and jiartakers by all the means he could de- 
vi.so. Insomuch as ho wrote his letters unto tlic Earls of Desmond and Kildare, to 
come in to his aid, and be of his jiaity ; the originals of which letters are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time, the duchess had also gained unto her a near servant 
of King HeniVs o^vn, one Stcplicn Frion, his eccreiary for the French tooguc ; an 
acth'o man, hire turbulent and discontented. This Frion had fled over to v'harlos, 
the Ci'C'jich King, and init himself into his service, at such time as ho began to be in 
()l)on (3i)^iily wdth tlio king. ISTow King Charles, when ho understood of tho person 
and ati,om])ts of Perkin, ready of himself to embrace all advantages again:- 1 the King 
of England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepared by tho Lady Margaret, foiih- 
v. iLh despatched one Lucas and this Frion, in the nature of ambassadors to i’erkin, 
1<» jwlvortiso him of tho king’s good inclination to liiin, and that ho was resolved to 
r.id him to recover his right against King Henry, an usurper of England, and an 
enemy of Ji* ranee ; and wishcil liim to como over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought 
l)iuiself in heaven now that he was invited by so gi’cat a king in so honourable a 
manner. .-\n(l imparting unto his friends in Ireland, for their encouragement, hcTsv 
I'ovtimo called him, and what great hopes ho had, sailed presently into Franco. When 
he was cmno to the court of France, the king received him with great honour, saluted 
and styled him by tho name of tho Duke of York : lodged him and accommodated 
liim ill great state. And the bettor to give him tho representation and the counte- 
nance of a [uince, assigned him a guard for his person, whereof the Lord CongiTsall 
was captain. Tho courtiers likewise, though it be ill mocking with the Frcucli, 
ai'iplicd iliciiiselves to tbeir king’s bent, seeing thoro was reason of state for it. At 
tho same time there rcpiurcd unto Perkin divers Englishmen of quality ; Sir Dcorgo 
Neville, Sir John Taylor, and about one liundi’cd more, and amongst the rest this 
Sto[)hen Frion, of whom wo spake, who followed liis fortune both then and for a long 
time after, and was, indeed, his principal counsellor and instrument in all his pro- 
ceedings. But all this on tho French king’s part was but a trick, tho better to bow 
King Henry to peace. And therefore upon the first grain of incense that was 
sac'iiliced iipim tho altar of peace at Boloign, Perkin was smoked away. Yet would 
nut the French king deliver him up to King Henry, as ho was laboured to do, for his 
honour’s sake, but warned him away and dismissed him. And Perkin, on his pari, 
was as ready to bo gone, doubting he might caught up underhand. He therefore 
took his way into Flanders, unto tho Duchess of Bui^undy, pretending that, having 
boon variously tossed by fortune, he directed his course thither as to a safe harbour, 
noways taking knowledge that ho had ever been there before, but as if that bad been 
his fust adtli-ess. Tlio duchess, on the other part, made it as new strange to see 
him, pretending, at the fimt, that she was taught and made wise, by tho example of 
Lambert Simucll, how she did admit of any counterfeit stuff, though, even in that, 
she said, she was not fully satisfied. She protended at the first, and that was ever 
in the prcscncii of othens, to i)oso him and sift him, thereby to try whether ho were 
indeed the voiy Duke of York or no. But seeming to receive full satisfaction by his 
answers, sh(3 thou feigned herself to bo transported, with a kind of astonishment, 
mixt of joy and wonder, at his miraculous dclivoi*ance, I'cceiving him os if ho were 
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lison from death to life, and inferring that God, who had in such wonderful manner 
preserved him from death, did likewise reserve him for some great and prosperous 
fortuiio. As for his dismission out of Franco, they iiitoq^reted it, not iis if he were 
detected or neglected for a counterfeit deceiver, but contrariwise, that it did show 
manifestly unto the world that he was some great matter, for that it was his aban- 
doning that, in effect, luixdc the peace, being no more but the sncrificiiig of a poor 
distressed pnneo unto the utility and ambition of two mighty inonaruhs. Neither 
was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himself, cither in gi*aeious or princely behaviour, 
or in ready and apposite answers, or in contenting and caressing those that did apply 
themselves unto him, or in petty scoi*n and disdain to tliosc that seemed to doubt of 
him ; but in all things did notably acquit himself, insomuch as it was genci'ally 
believctl, as well amongst great persons as amongst the vulgar, that he was indeed 
Duke llichard. Nay, himself, with long and continual counterfeiting, and with oft 
telling a lie, was turned by habit almost into the thing he seemed t^>e, and from a 
liar to a believer. The duchess, therefore, as in a case out of doubt, did him all 
princely honour, calling him always by the name of her nephew, and giving Jjfic deli- 
cate title of the white rose of England, and appointed him a guard of thirty persons, 
halbcrtlicrs, clad iii a party-coloured livery of murrey and blue, to attend his person. 
Her court, likewise, and gcncriilly the Dutch and strangers, in their usage towards 
him, expressed no less respect. 

The news hereof came blazing and thundering over into England, that the Diiko 
of York was sure alive. As for the name of Perkin Warbeek, it was not at that 
time come to light, bnt all the nous ran upon the Duke of York ; that he had been 
eMcrtained in Ireland, bought and sold in France, and was now plainly avowed and 
in great honour iu Ekindcrs. These fames took hold of divers ; in some uj)on dis- 
cojitejit, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity and desire of change, aiul 
in some few upon oonscionce and belief, but iu most upon simplicity, and in divers 
out of dependence upon some of the better sort, who did in secret hivour and 
nourish these bruits. And it was not long eve these inmoiirs of novelty had 
beg(;itcn others of scandal and murmur against the king and his government, taxing 
him for a great taxer of his people, and discoiintcuancer of his nobility. The loss 
of Britain and the peace 'with France were not forgotten. But chiefly they fell 
upon the wrong that ho did his queen, in that he did not reign in her right. 
Wherefore, they said, that God had now brought to light a masculine braneli of tlie 
House of York, that would not bo at bis courtesy, howsoever be did depress his prjor 
lady. And yet, as it fareth with things which arc current with the multitude, and 
which they affect, these fames grew so general, as the authors were lost in the geiic- 
I’ality of the speakers ; they being like running weeds that have no certain root, or 
like footings up and down, impossible to be traced. But after awhile these ill 
humom's drew to an head, and settled secretly in some eminent persons, which were 
Sir William Stanley, lord chamberlaii^f the king’s household, the Lord I'itzwntcr, 
Sir Simon Mountfoit, and Sir Tliom^jPrhwaitcs. These entered into a secret con- 
spiracy to favour Duke llichard’s title. Ncveithclcss none engaged their fortuiv^s 
iii.tJiis lousiness openly but two, Sir Robert Clifford and Ma.ster William Barley, who 
sailed over into Flanders, sent, indeed, from the party of the conspirators here, to 
mific'.Mtaud the truth of those things that passed there, and not without some help 
of monies fi'om hence ; provisionally to be delivered, if they found and were satisfied 
that there was truth in these pretences. The person of Sir Rolxat Clifford, being a 
gcnfcloninn of fame and family, -w^as extremely welcome to the Lady Margaret, who, 
after she had conference with him, brought him to the sight of Perkin, with whom 
Ik' liad often .speech and discourse. So that in the end, won either by the duchess 
lo allo'-fc, or by Perkiu to believe, he wrote back into England, tliat he knew the 
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person of Rieharil Duke of York as well as he knew his own, ami th«at this young 
mail was nmloiihtfidly lie. By tins incaus all things grow j^repiiied to revolt ami 
sctliiioii here, ami the conspiracy came to have a coiTcsi>ondeiico between Flanders 
and England, 

The king, on his part, was not .asleep, hut to arm or levy forces yet, he thought, 
would but show fear, ami do this idol too much worhhip. Nevertheless tlie ports ho 
did shut up, or at least kept a watch on them, that none should pass to or fro that 
wjus suspected : but, for tho rest, he chose to work by countermines. His purposes 
wore two ; the one to lay open the abuse, the other to break the knot of the con- 
spiiators. To detect the abuse there were but two ways : the first, to make it 
manifest to ^e world that the Duke of York was indeed murdered ; the other to 
prove that, were he dead or alive, yet Perkin was a coiuitcrfcit. For the first, thus 
it stood. Tliere were but four persons that could speak upon knowledge to tlio 
murder of thc*-)uke of York ; Sir .lames Tirrcl, tho employed man from King 
Bichard : John Digliton and Miles Forrest, his serv^ants, the two butchers or 
tormc'iitgrs, find the priest of the Tower that buried them. Of which four, I^lilcs 
honest ami the priest w'cre dead, and V o remained alive only Sir James Tirrcl and 
John Dightoii. Tliese two tho king caused to ho committed to the Tower, and ex- 
amined touching the manner of the death of the twm innocent princes. They agreed 
both in a tale, as the king gave out, to tliis effect : that King Itichard having directed 
his \y;UTant for the putting of them to death to Brackcnbiiry, the lieutenant of tho 
To\.'er, wiis by him refused. Whereupon tho king directed his warrant to Sir .lames 
Tiri’cl, to receive tho keys of the Tower from the liciitcuant, for the space of a night, 
for the king’s special service. That Sir James Tirrcl accordingly I’cpaircd to ifto 
'J’owor by night, attended by his two servants afore named, whom he had chosen for 
that jiurpo.v. That himself stood at the stair-foot, and sent these two villains to 
{‘xecuto the murder. That they smothered lliem in tlieir beds, and, that done, 
cjiilcd n{) their master to see tlicir naked dead bodies, which they had laiil forth. 
I’hat tliey were buried under the stairs, and some stones cast upon them. That 
when ilio I’cport ^vixs made to King Bicliard, that liis will w.as dojio, he gave Sir 
James Tirrcl great thanks, but took exception to the place of their biu’ial, being too 
l)ahc for them that were king’s children. Whereupon, another night, by the king's 
warrant renewed, their bodies were removed by the priest of the Tower, .and buried 
by him in some place which, by meatus of the pricst’vs death soon after, could not bo 
known. Thus much was then delivered abroad to bo tho effect of those examina- 
tions ; hut the king, nevertheless, made no use of thcih in any of his declarations, 
wherel)y, as it seems, those examinations left tlie business somewhat periiloxed. 
And as for Sir James Tirrcl, he was soon after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other 
jiiattens of treason. But John Digliton, who, it seemeth, spake best for the king, 
was forthwith set at liberty, and was the piincipal means of divulging this tradition. 
^rhorcfoi'C, this kind of proof being left so i^jmd, the king used tho more diligc'uco 
ill the latter, for tho tracing of Perkin. To tn^ purpose ho scut abroail into several 
and et>i)ecially into Flanders, divers seciet and nimble sco\iis and spies, some 
feigning themselves to fiy over unto Perkin, and to adhere to liim, and roibd under 
other pretences, to learn, search, and discover all the circumstances and particulars 
of Perkin’s pai’cnts, birth, ix3rsoJi, travels u^) and down, and in hiicF to have a journal 
as it were of his life and doings. . , . Othei's ho employed in a more siKJcial 

nature and trust, to be his pioneers in the main countermine. 

The narrative then describes tlie countenance which James IV. of Scotland gavo to Perkin ; 
Jiis moniago to Lady Catherine Gordon; tho inroad of djunes upon the northern counties, 
CHiTyinijr tlifl pretended princo with him; and tho events of tho Cornish insurrection, all which 
circuiiisiani'os greatly alarmed tlio politic Henry VI J, 
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Tlio king of Scolland, though lio woiilil not formally retract his judgment of 
I’crkin, whorciii ho had engaged himst‘If so fai* ; yet iu his priVktc 0])iiiion, upon 
often speech with' the Englishmeiij and divers other advertisements, began to suspect 
him for a counterfeit. Wherefore iu a noble fashion he called liim unto him, and 
recounted the benefits and favours that ho liad done him in making him Ins ally, 
and in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an offensive war in his quarrel, for 
the space of two years together ; nay more, that he laid rcfuscii aji honourable peace, 
whereof ho liad a fair offer, if lio would have delivered him ; and that, to keep his 
promise with him, ho had deeply offendod both his uoblos and iiooplo whom ho 
might not hoM iu any long discoiitont ; and tiicrelorc required him to think of his 
own fortunes, jnid to elux^so out some fitter place for his cxilo ; telling him withal, 
that ho could nob say, but tlio English had fin-sakcn him before the Scottish, for that, 
upon two several tiials, none bad declared tliomsclves on his side nevertheless 
he would make good what ho said to him at his first receiving, w^meli was that ho 
should not repent him for putting himself into his hands ; for that he would not 
cast him oo‘, but he1[» him with shipping and means to transport him j^'hore he 
should doaivc. in,it descending at all from his stagedike greatness, answered 

the king iu few v/oidt-:, that ho saw his time was not yet come j but whatsoever his 
foi’tunes wore, Ijc ^3]lOuld both think ami speak honour of the king, leaking his leave, 
lie would not think on Flanders, dtmbting it was but Lollow ground for him since 
the treaty of the arch-duke, coiicludcii the year before ; but took his lady, and jsuch 
follou'ers as would not leave him, and sailed over into Ireland. 

When IV'vkiu bearil this news, [the Cornwall insurrection,] ho began to take heart 
af^ain, and advised upon it w’ith his council, which were principally three ; Ifcrno, a 
mercer, that fled for debt ; Skelton, a tailor ; and Afttley, a scrivener ; for Secretary 
Frion was gone, Tlnjso told him, that he was mightily overseen, both when he went 
into Kejnt, jukI when ho went into iwjotland ; the one being a place so near London, 
and under the king’s nose ; and the other a natu/u ,so distsisted with the j)Coplo of 
England, that if they had loved him never so well, yet they could never have taken 
his i)art in that company. Lut if he had been so happy as to have bt'cn in Cem- 
wall at the fir^t, wlicn the ])eople began to take arms there, he had been crowned at 
Westminster before tiiis time. For these kings, as ho ho^l now cxpcrierico, would 
sell poor princes for shoes. Eut he must roly wholly upon people ; and tlicrcubi’e 
advisctl him to sail over with all possible si)eed into Cornwall ; which accordingly 
he ditl, having in his company four small bai’ks, Avith sumo six score or scA'cn score 
fighting men. Ifo arrived in September at Whitsaud Eay, and forthwith cjimc to 
Bodmin, tho bkicksmith’s toAvn ; Avhero there assembled unto him to the number eff 
three thousand men of tho rude people. I’liero he set forth a new proclamation, 
stroking tho people with fair promises, and humouring them with invectives against 
the king and lus government. And as it fareth with smoko, that never loseth itpolf 
till it bo at tho highest ; ho did noA^^fore his end raise his style, entitling himself 
no more Richard, Duke of York, bi^tlichard tho Fourth, King of England. Ili.s 
council advised him by all means to make himself master of some good walled toAvii ; 
as wollj^o make his men find the sweetness* of rich spoils, and to allure to him all 
loose and lost people, by like hopes of booty ; as to be a sure retreat to his forces 
in case they should have any ill clay, or xmlucky chance of tho ftcbl. Wlicrefore 
?,hey took lieuii to them, and went on, and besieged the city of Exeter, the prineipa* 

toAVTi for .strength and wealth in those parts 

Perkin, hearing .this thunder of arms, and preparations “against him from so many 
parts, raised his siege, and marched to Taunton ; beginning already to squint one 
eye upon tho crown and another upon the sonctiiary ; though the Cornish men wore 
become, like metal often fired and quenched, churlish, and that would sooner break 
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than bow ; SNYcaiing aiul vowing not to leave him, till the nttci*rno.st drop of their 
blood were spilt. ' llo was at liis rising from Eietei* bct^v'ccii ,'-ix and seven thousand 
sti'oug, many having ouine unto him after be was sot before Kxeter, upon fame of sn 
great an onteri>rifiC, and to partake of tlio siwil ; though upon the raising of his siege 
some did slip away. AVhon he was come near Taunton, ho dissembled all fear, and 
Bocmed all the day to use diligence in preparing all things ready to fight. But 
about midiiiglit ho Hod with throe score horse's to Bewdley * in the New Forest, 
where he and divers of his company registered themselves sanctuary-men, leaving 
his Cornish men to the four winds : but yet thereby casing them of their voav, and 
using his wonted compassion, not to be by when his subject’s blood should bo spilt. 
The king, iis^oon as ho heard of Perkin’s flight,* sent presently tiVo hundred horse to 
pursue and apprclicnd him, before he should get either to the sea, or to that same 
Utile island cidkd a .sanctuary. But they came too late for the latter of these. 
Therefore all tney could do, wa.s to beset the sanctuaiy, and to maintain a strong 
watch about it, till the king’s pleasure were further known. [Perkin at last gave 
IduiiSelf 

Perkin was brought into the king’s court, but not to the king’s presence ; though 
the king, to satisfy his curiosity, saw him sometimes out of a window, or in passage, 
lie was in show at liberty, but guarded with all care and watch that was possible, 
and willed to follow the king to London. But from his first appearance upon the 
.*4tagc. in his new person of a sycophant or juggler, instead of liis former poison of a 
prince, all men may think how lie was exposed to tlio derision not only of the 
courtiers, but also of the common people, who flockwl about him as he went alonj]^; 
that ono might know afixr off ivhcre the owl was by tlie flight of birds .some 
mocking, some wondering, some cairsing, some prying and pi(3king matter out of his 
countcnaiice and gesture to talk of ; so that the false honour and respects, which 
ho had so long enjoyed, was plentifully repaid in scoin and contempt. As soon as 
he was come to London, the king gave also the city the .‘^ulaco of this Miiy-g'nne ; 
for lie was conveyed leisurely on horseback, but not in r.ny ignominious fashion, 
llirongli Chcapaido and Cornliill, to the Tower, and from thence back again unto 
AVestminstor, with the churm of a thousand taunts and reproaches. But to amend 
the show, there follow'ed a little distance of Perkin, an iimaiil <’uunscllor of his, ono 
that had been serjeant farrier to the king. Tliis follow, when i'erkin took sanctuaiy, 
chose rather to take an holy habit ihaii an holy jdacc, ;uk 1 clad himself like an 
hermit, and in that weed wimdercd about the coiuiti y, till he w as discovered and 
taken. But this man was liouud hand and foot upon the horse, and came not back 
with Perkin, but was left at the Tower, and within few days after executed. Soon 
aft(;r, now that Perkin could tell better w'hat himself w as, he wr^’» diligently examined ; 
and after his confc.ssion taken, an extract was made of .such parts of them as were 
thought fit to be divulged, w'hich w'as printed and dispelled abroad ; w’hercin the 
king did himself no right ; for as there was a ]||^urcd talc of paiticulars, of Pci kin’s 
fatlier and mother, and graud.sirG and grandmother, and uncles and cousins, by luuiu s 
and sirnamos, and fi'om what places ho tiuvoUcd up and down ; .so there was little 
or nothing to purj)06C of any thing coiiceniing Ids designs, or any pmcticcs tISat had 
been held with him ; nor the Duchess of Burgundy hcr.self, that all the w’orld did 
take knowledge of, as the person that had put life and being into the w'hole business, 
so much as named or pointed at. So that men, missing of that they looked for, 
looked about for they knew not what ; and w^ere in more doubt than before j but 

the king chose rather not to satisfy than to kindle coals 

It was not long but Perkin, who was made of quicksilver, which i.s hard to hold 
' or imprison, began to stir. For, deceiving liis kecpoi's, ho took him to liis hecli«, and 
* The Abbey of Bcaufieu, neat Swtliampton. 
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made bpeed to tho soa-coasts. But presently all corners were laid for liini, and such 
diligent pursuit and search made, as he was fain to turn back, and get him to the 
house of Bethlehem, called the priory of Sheen (which IukI the privilege of sane- 
tuaiy), and put himself into the hands of tlie prior of that monastery. The prior 
was thought an holy man, and much reverenced in those days, lie came to tlio 
king, and besought the king for rorkin s life only, leaving him otherwise to the kingV 
discretion. Many about tlic king were again more hot than over, to have tho king 
take him forth and hang him. But the king, that had an high stomach, and could 
jiot hate any that he despised, bid, “ Take him forth, and set the knave in the 
stocks ; ” and so promising tho prior his life, he caused him to be l)roug]it forth. 
Ainl within two or three days after, ’upon a scattuld set uj) in the ivqjnce eouit at 
Westminster, ho was fettered and set in tho stocks for tho whole day. And the 
next day after tho like was done by him at the cross in CJhcapsj^, and in both 
idaccs he read his confession, of which we made mention before ; and w^as from 
Cheapsidc conveyed and laid up in the To\vcr. ...... 

But it was ordained, that this w'inding-ivy of a Plantagonet should kill th^nic tree 
itself. For Terkin after ho had been awhile in the Tower, began te insinuate him- 
.‘iclf into the favour and kindncbs of his keepers, seiwnnta of the licutcni'nt of tlu’ 
Tower, Sir John Digby, being four in number; Sti’angcway.s, Blewct, Astwood, and 
Long Roger. These varlets, with mountains of promises, he sought to cornipt, to 
obtain his escape; but knowing aycII that ids own fortunes were made so contemp- 
tible as he could feed no man’s hopes, and liyhojics ho must work, for rewards lie 
Jjad none, he had contrived with himself a vast aud tragical plot ; which vras, to draw 
into his comjiauy Edward Plaiitngcnet, Earl of AVar^yick, then prisoner in tho Tower ; 
whom* the weary life of a long imprisonment, and ilio often and remnving fears of 
being put to death, had softened to Ifikc any imiircssion of counsel for his liberty. 
This young prince ho thought these servants W'ould look upon, though not upon him- 
self; and therefore, after that by some message by one or two of them, ho had tasted 
of the Earl’s consent ; it was jigrced that these four should murder tlicir master, 
the lieutenant, secretly, in the night, .and ni.akc their best of such money jind port- 
able goods of his, as they .should hud ready at hand, and get tho keys of the Tower, 
and presently let forth Perkin and the carl. But this conspiracy was revealed in 
lime, before it could be executed. Aud in this again the opiinon of the king’s great 
wisdom did surcharge him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was but his bait, to 
entra]) the Earl of AVarwick, And in the very instant while this conspiracy was in 
w'orking, as if that also had been the king’s industry, it was fated tliat there should 
brcalc forth a counterfeit Earl of AA'arwick, a cordwairi(*r’s son, whose iiarao was 
Ralph AVilford; a young man taught and set on by an Augustin friar, called Patrick. 
They both from the parts of Sufluik came forwards into Kent, wdicre they did not 
only privily and underhand give out that this AVilford was the true Earl of AV'ar- 
wick, but also the friar, finding .somolight credence in the people, took tho boldness in 
the pulpit to declare as much, and to incite the people to come in to his aid. Where- 
upon they were both prc.sently .apprehended, aiid the young fellow executed, anef the 
friar drmdemncd to perpetual imprisonment. TAiis also happening so opportunely, to 
rciircscnt the danger to the king’s estate from the Earl of AVanvick, and thereby to 
colour the king’s severity that followed; together with tlie imachicss of the friar so 
vainly and despor.ately to divulge a treason licforo it had gotten any manner of 
strength; and the saving of tlie friar’s life, which nevertheless wus, indeed, hut the 
privilege of his oi der; and the pity in the common peoi)le, w hich if it run in a strong 
stream, doth ever cast up Bcand.al and envy, made it generally rathei' talked thnii 
believed that all was but the king’fi device. But howsoever it were, hereupon Perkin, 
that bad oftended against now the third time, was at the last proceeded with* 
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and by commissioners of oyer and dctcnniiicr, arraigned at Wcf'tininstcr, upon divers 
treasons committed and perpetrated after his coming on land within this kingdom, 
for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner, and condemned, and a few 
days after executed at T^buni ; where he did again openly read his confession, and 
take it upon liis death to bo true. This was the end of this little cockatrice of a 
king, that was able to dc.stroy those that did not espy him first. It was one of the 
longest plays of that kind that had been in ineinoiy, and might i^erhaps have had 
another end, if ho had not met with a king both wise, stout, and foii;unate. 


IG.— THE ANCIENT MANSION. Ciucbe. 

[CnABBE lias ^en called the Teniers of poetry; by which tillc it is meant to he conveyed 
that he painted Tno niinuto details of low life witli a brilliant fidelity. There is something 
more in Crahlic than we find in the Dutch pointer. He exhihite, indeed, the coarse pleasures 
of the poor — lio has scones of boisterous memment and sottish degradation ; — but ho is also 
the paiiiftr of the strong passions and deep feelings that belong to the common nature of the 
humble and the gi'eat. If ho had sufficiently kept his power of delineating chiiracter within 
the limits of ploosnrahle elfects — the greatest test of all high art— if lio had not too frequently 
revi lled in descriptions that only excite unmixed disgust — he would have been the Wilkie of 
poetry — a much higlicr order of aitist than the whole race of Tenierses, and Ostades, and Jan 
.SkMJiis. Crabbe will always he a popular poet, to a certain extent; — although the chances are 
that, as real poetry comes to he better understood, a great deal that he has written will he for- 
golton and nogleetcd. It >vas said in liis praise, by Mr. Teffircy, (whoso recent death we have 
to d('ph)ro) ill IblO, “ His characters and incidents arc as common as tlio elements oiit 4 >f 
which they arc compounded are hipuble; and not only has he nothing p^digious or astonish • 
ing ill any of his representations, hut he has not even attempted to impart any of tlie ordinniy 
colours of poetiy to tliose vulgar materials. Ho has no moralizing swains or sentimental 
trndosrneii.” T’liis is a sarcasm against the iioctiy of Wordsworth, which it was then tho 
fa-sliion to sneer at. It would not be difficult to .show that the “moralizing swains and senti- 
mental ti'udcsmen” arc really as true to our higher nature — that nature with wliich poetiy 
has especially to deal — as “the d(?pravcd, abject, diseased, and neglected poor — creatures in 
whom every thing amiable or respectable has been extinguished by sordid passions or brutal 
dcbaiiclicry ” — arc revolting accidents which poetry ought to avoid. Indeed, if Orablje had 
not higher delineations tlian such as theso (which are too common in his writings), he would 
not taki* the rank which he deservedly holds amongst Engli.sli iiocts. It is w’hcre he does 
approach to the despised moralist^ oud sentimentalists of another school, that he has the best 
nsj-uraiice of an undying fame. 

(joorge Oabbe w’as tlie son of a humble tradesman at Aldboroiigb, in SuffoUt. He was born 
in 1754. He w^as apprenticed to n surgeon : but bis father w as unable to afford the means of 
completing his professional education. In 1780, ho w'ent to liondon, alitcrniy adventurer; 
sustaiiKHl nmiiy hardshix>s and moriifioatioiis ; was finally rescued from poveity by the kind- 
ness of bhlinimd Jiurke ; entered tho Church ; and ci\ioyod competence and universal esteem 
liil his death in 183y. His collected works, with a life by his son, in eight volumes, were 
published in 1804.] 


^Conie lead me, lassie, to tlie shade 
hero willows grow beside the brook ; 
I'or well I know tho sound it made, 
When dashing o’er tho atony rill, 

It niumiur’d to St.Osyth’8 Mill.” 

The lass replird—" Tho trees arc fled, 
They 've cut the brook a straiglitcr bed ; 
No shades tlio. present, lords allow, 

( The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And foriu a pond they cull i\ lalwc." 


•* Then, lassie, load thy grandsive on. 
And to the holy watoT bring ; • 

A cup is fastened to the stone, 

And I w'ould taste the healing spring, 
Tliat soon its rocky cist forsakes, 

And green its mossy passage makes.” 

“ T’ho holy spring is luni’d asi<lo> 

The arch is gone, the strenin is dried ; 
Tlic xdongli ]u» levoll’d all around, 

And here is n<m no holy ground.” 

D 3 
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“ Tlipn, laf»y, tliy gramlsirc’s fooistt^ps guide, 
To Buliner s Tree, the giant oak, 

AMio^c boughs tlic keeper s cottage 
Aucl part the ehiirch-wny lane o’erlook. 

A bLy, I climbed the topmost bough, 

And I would foci its shadow now. 

Or, lassie, load me to the west, 

Where grew llic elm trees thick and toll, 
Wljf.TO rooks ininumber’d build their nest — 
Deliberate birds, aucl imuh'Tit all; 

Thi'ir noh's, indeed, are linrsli and rude, 

]hit lhc\ To a social multi Hide.” 

“The rooks are shot, the lives arc fell’d, 
And nest and nursery all expeU’d ; 

Witli belter fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmer’s Oak, is gone to sea. 

Tlio church ivay walk is now no more, 

And men must otlier ways r.xplore : 

Though tliis indeed promotion gains, 
h’or this the jiavk’s new w all contains ; 

And heiti T fear wc shall not meet 
A sha<Io— -although, perchance, a scat.” 


“ O then, my lossie, lead the way 

To Comfort's Home, tho amient iim ; 
That something holds, if we can pay — 
Old pavicl is om* living kin ; 

A servant once, he still presen os 
His name, and iu his oflice serves I" 

“Alas ! that miiio should be the fate 
Old David’s sonows to relate r 
But thoy were brief; not long bcfoie 
He died, his olUcc was no more, 

The kennel stands nyui the ground, 
With something of the fornier^ound!*' 

“ O then,” the grit3ving M*replicd, 

“ No farther, lassie, let me stray ; 
Here’s nothing left of ancient pride, 

< )f what was grand, of what m as ipiiy : 
But all is changed, is lost^ is sold, 

All, all thatS loir, is chiUing cold, 
r sock ft)r comfort, here iu vain, 

Then lead me to my cot again !” 


17.— THK SPIDER AND THE BEK. 

- [Tho following extract will give some notion of the vein of the famous Dean of St. Thiti-ick's. 
iTut no adequate notion can be aft'orded by extracts. * Oullivei’’'^ 'JTavt‘Ls,’ odensivo a.i it is m 
many respects,* may be in .the liaiids of eii ry reader for a shilling or two ; — and tlu're, and 
perliflps bedter even in ‘ The Talc of a Tub,’ may bo fitly leanjt the great poaer.s of Swift as 
a satii'ist, and liis alm<»st unequalled mastery of a clcai*, vigorous, aucl idiomatic style. * 'fhe 
Hattie of the Books,’ from which om* extract is tolceu, was one of SsvHVs earlier perforumnccs. 
It had reference to Uio great contest which was then going on between tho a.dv<>cutcs of Ancient 
(.earning and Modem Learning. The boe rei>rcsenls the Ancients — the spider the Moderns. 
Such contests are as hannles.s and as absurd as tho more recent Mi‘»j>utes amoiig.st our FrenrJi 
neighbours, about the compai'ative merits of the Classic and tho Romantic scho(ils. Real 
criticism can find enough to admire in whatever form genius works. The apoh^giie of thoSiuder 
and tho Bee w'as not unjustly applied, some dozen years ago, to a coterie of self-applauding 
writers, “ fiinij shed with a native stock,” who, despising accuracy and careful investigalioii, 
turned up their noses at those who were labouring to make knowledge the common posses- 
sion of all. 

.fonathaii Swift was bom in 1007, and died in 17-15. An exccllciit edilion of h\;> works, iu 
nineteen volumes, was edited by Sir Walter Scoit. There is a cheap edition, iu two hu'gis 
octavo volumes, published in 1011,] 


Upon the highest comer of a large window there dwelt a certain spider, swollen 
up tt> the first magnitude by the destruction of infinite numbers of flics whose spoils 
lay scattered before tho gates of his palace, like human bones before the cave of 
some giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded with turujukcs and palisjjuh>es, 
all aft(A' the modern way of fortification. After you had passed several couiis you 
came to the centre, wherein you might behold tho constable himself in his own 
loclging.s, which had window.^ fronting to each avenue, and ports \o sally out upon 
all occasions of prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in 
peace and plenty, without danger to his person by swallows from alwve, or to his 
palace by brooms from below : when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken pane in the glass had discovered 
ita^di; and iu ho went ; where, expatiating awhile, he at last hajipcned to alight upon 
one of the outward walls Ibf tho spider’s citadel ; Avhich, yielding to the lUKxpial 
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weight, Biuik down to tho very foundation. Thiico he endeavoured to force his 
passagCi and thrice the centre shook. The spider within, feeling the terrible con- 
vulsion, supposed at first that nature was approaching to her final dissolution ; or 
else, that Beelzebub, with all has legions, was come to revenge the death of many 
thousands of his subjects ♦ whom his enemy had slain and devoured. However, he 
at length valiantly resolved to issue forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee liad 
acquitted himself of his toils, and, posted securely at some distance, was empbyed 
ill deatising his wings, and disengaging them from the rugged remnants of tho cob- 
web. By this time the spider was adventured out, when, beholding tho chasms, tho 
ruins and dilapidations of his fortress, ho was very near at his wits' end, he stormed 
and swore like a madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst. At length, casting 
liih eye up(«i the bee, and wisely gathering causes from events (for they know cacli 
otlicr by sight), “ A plague split you," said he, “ for a giddy puppy, is it you, with a 
^'engcanco, thiik have made this litter hero ? could you not look before you ? do you 
tliiiik I have nothing else to do hut to mend and repair after you ? ” — Good words, 
friend," said tho bee (having now pruned himself, and being disposed to bo droll) : 
“ ril g^’c you my hand and word to come near your kennel no more, I was never 
ill such a confounded pickle since I w^as bom.” — “ Sirrah,” replied tho spider, “ if it 
were not for breaking an old custom in our family, never to stir abroad against au 
enemy, I should come and teach you better manners.” — ‘‘ I pray have patience,” said 
the bee, “ or you '11 spend yoiu* substance, and, for aught I see, you may stand in 
need of it aU, towoixi tho repair of your house.” — “ Boguc, rogue,” replied the spider, 
“ yet methinks you should have more respect to a person wliom all the world allows 
to be so much your betters.” — “ By my troth,” said the bee, “the comparison pi I 
amount to a very good jest ; and you will do mo a favour to let me know the reasons 
that all the world is pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute.” At tliis the spider, 
having swelled himself into the size and posture of a disputimt, began his argumont 
in the true spirit of controversy, with resolution to be heartily scurrilous and angiy ; 
to urge on Ins own reasons without the least reganl to the answers or chjcctions of 
his opposite ; and fully predetermined in liis mind against all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, “by tho comparison with such a rascal, what 
art thou but a vagabond without house or liome, ■without stock or inheritance ? horn 
to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings and a dronc-pipc. Your livoUlroo.l 
is a universal plunder upon nature ; a freebooter over fiehls and gardens j and, for 
tho sake of stewing, will rob a nettle as easily as a violet. Whereas I am a domes tic 
animal, furnished ■with a native stock within myself. Tliis large castle (to show my 
improvements in the mathematics) is all built with my o'wn bauds, and the materials 
extracted altogether out of my own person.” 

“ I am glad/’ answered tho bee, to hear you grant at least that I am come 
honestly by my wings and my voice ; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alono 
for my flights and my music ; and Rovidenco would never have bcvstowcd on mo two 
such gifts, without designing them for the noblest cuds. I visit indeed all the 
flowers and blossoms of th8‘ field and gai'dcn ; but whatever I collect thence enriches 
ihyself, without tho least injury to their beauty, their smell, or their taste, Now, 
for you and your skill in architecture and other mathematics, •! have little to say ; 
in that building of yours there might, for aught I know, have been labour and method 
enough ; but, by woful experience for us both, it is too plain the materials are 
naught ; and I hope you will henceforth take warning, and consider dumtion and 
matter, as ■well as method and art. You boast indeed of being obliged to no other 
creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from yourself ; that is to say, if wo 
may judge of the liquor in tho vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentifiU 
* Beelsebub, in the Hebrew, signifie3 lord of files. 
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istore of dirt and poison in your breast ; and, tlion^b I would by no means lessen or 
disparage your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you are somewhat obliged, for an 
increase of both, to a little foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt docs 
not fail of acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from below ; and one insect furnishes 
you with a share of poison to destroy another. So that, in short, the question comes 
aU to this ; whether is the nobler being of the two, that which, by a lazy -contem- 
plation of four inches round, by an overweening pride, feeding and engendering or. 
itself, turns all into excrement and venom, producing nothing at all but fiybano and 
. a cobweb ; or that which, by a \miversal range, with long search, much study, true 
judgment, and distinction of things, brings home honey and wax.” 

18.— OF THE JEALOUSY OF TR.UJE. 

^AVIO JIUME. 

[David Hume was bom in 1711 ; — died in 1770. His first publication was a ‘ Treatise of 
Human Nature,’ which appeared in 1738. According to his own account it “ fell d(?ad>bom 
from tho press.” In 1743 he publi.dicd a volume of ‘ Essays,’ which was belter deceived. 
Hume’s pliilosopliical works were tho subject of much controversy in his d.iy. They display 
great acuterioss, but leave no convictions. As a thinker on questions which w'c now class 
under the head of political economy, he was before his age, and far in advance of its invju* 
dices. In reading these productions w c must not forget that they 'were wintten a century ago. 
The following is one of the Essays in which he asserts principles that hav(3 still to seek that 
universal acceptance to which they are entitled. Everyone is familiar with Hume’s ‘ History 
of J'lngland’ — a work which, in spite of maiiil’old defects, has a charm which few' historians 
had been able to eomn»aiid, until one arose in our own day, — Macaulay, — who has made 
History as attractive as iMnianco.] 

Nothing is more usual among states which have made some advances in commerce, 
than to look on the progress of their neighbours Avith a suspicious eye, to consider 
all trading states as their rivals, and to supirosc that it is impossible for any of them 
to 11ouri.sh, but at their expense. In opix)Sition to this naiTOw and malignant opinion, 
I will venture to assci’t, that the increase of riches and commerce in any one nation, 
instead of hiuiing, commonly promotes the riclic.^ and commerce of all its neighbours ; 
and that a state can scarcely carry its trade and industiy very far, Avhere all the 
surrounding states are buried in ignorance, sloth, and barbarism. 

It is obvious, that the domestic industry of a people cannot bo hurt by the grcatcat 
prosi)erity of their neighbours ; and as thisbi’anch of commerce isundoubtctlly the most 
important in any extensive kingdom, wb ore so far removed from all reason of jealousy. 
But I go farther and observe, that when an open communication is preserved among 
nations, it is impo.^sible but the domestic industry of every one must receive an in- 
crease from the improvoments of tho others. Compare the situation of Great Britain 
at present with Avliat it was two centuries ago. All the arts, both of agriciiltuj c and 
manufacture.^, were then extremely rude and imperfect. Every improvement, which 
wo have since made, has ari.scn from our imitation of fo^yigners ; and wo ought so far 
to esteem it happy, that they had previously made advances in ai*ts and ingenuity. 
But thi^ intercourse is still upheld to our gi*cat advantage ; noMthstItoding the ad- 
vanced state of our ‘manufactures, wo daily adopt, in cvciy art, tho inventions and 
improvements of our neighbours. The commodity is first imported from abroad, to o\ir 
great discontent, while we imagine that it drains us of our money ; afterwards, the art 
itself is gradually imported, to our visible advantage; yet we continue still to repine, 
that our neighbours should possess any art, industry, and invention ; forgetting that, 
had they not lin-jt iustnicted us, wo should liavc been at prcscrit barbarians; and did 
they not still continue their instructions, the arts must fall into a state of larjguor, an’l 
lose that emulation and novelty which ccaitnbutc so much to their advanccraent. 
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The iucreaso of domestic industry lays the foundation of furcign coinmcrco. 
'Where a great number of commodities aro raised and perfected for the honic-markct 
there will always bo found some which can bo exported with advantage. But if our 
noighbom-s have no art or cultivation, they cannot take them ; l)Ccauso tiicy will 
have nothing to give in exchange. In this respect states are in the same condition 
as individuals. A single man con scarcely be industrious, where all his fcUow-citizeiis 
aro idle. The riches of the sevci*al members of a community contribute to increase 
my riches, whatever profession I may follow. They consume the produce of my in- 
dustiy, and afibrd me the i)roduco of theirs in return. 

Nor need any state entertain apprehensions thiit their ncighlwurs will improve to 
sTich a dcgi'ec in evciy art and nianufacturo as to have no demand from them. 
Nature, by giving a diversity of geniuses, climates, and soils, to different nations, has 
sc(nired their mutual intercourse and commerce, as long as they all remain indus- 
trious and civiised. Nay, the more the arts increase in any state, the more will be 
its demands from its industrious ncighlx)urs. The inhabitants, having become 
opulent and skilfid, desire to have every commodity in the utmost perfection ; and 
as they^iavc plenty of commodities to give in exchange, they make large imporia- 
tious from every foreign countty. The industry of the nations, from whom they 
import, receives encouragement ; their own is also increased, by the sale of the com- 
modities which they give in exchange. 

But wliat if a nation lias any staple commodity, such as the woollen manufacture 
is in England 1 Must not the interfering of our neighbours in that manufacture bo 
a loss to us ? I answer, that when any commodity is denominated the staple of a 
kingdom, it is supposed that thi^ kingdom has some peculiar and natuml advantages 
for raising the commodity ; and if, notwithstanding those advantages, they lose such 
a manufacture, they ought to blame their own idleness, or bad government, not the 
industry of their neighbours. It ought also to be considered, that by the increase 
of industiy among uic neighbouring nations, the consumption of every particular 
Hpedcs of commodity is also increased ; and though foreign manufactures interfere 
with them in the market, the demand for their product may still continue, or even 
increase ; and should it diminish, ought the consequence to be esteemed so fatal ? 
If the spirit of industiy be preser^, it may easily be diverted from one branch to 
another ; and the manufacturers of wool, for instance, bo employed in linen, silk, 
iron, or any other commodities, for wliich there appears to be a demand. AVe need 
not appixjhcnd, that all the objects of industiy will be exhausted, or that our manu- 
facturers, while they remain on an equal footing with those of our neighbours, will 
be in danger of wanting employment. The emulation among rival nations serve? 
rather to keep industiy alive in all of them ; and any people is happier who possess 
a variety of manufactures, than if they enjoyed one single great manufacture, in 
which they aro all employed. Their situation is less precarious ; and they will feel 
less sensibly those revolutions and uncertainties to which every particular branch of 
commerce will always bo exixiscd.' 

Tlie only commercial stafc that ought to dread the improvements and industry of 
their noighl^lps, is such a one ns the Dutch, who, enjoying no extent of jpnd, nor 
liossessing any number of native commodities, flourish only by their being tho bro- 
kers and factors, and carriers of others. Such a pccqile may naturally apprehend, 
that os soon os tho neighbouring states come to know and pursue their interest, they 
will take into their own hands tho management of their affairs, and deprive their 
brokers of that profit which they formerly reaped from it. But though this conse- 
quence miiy naturally bo dreaded, it is very long before it takOvS place ; and by art 
and industry it may be w awlcd off for many generations, if not wholly eluded. The 
advantage of superior stocks and correspondence is so great, that it is not casilj 
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overcomo ; and atj all tho trausactious iucrcaso by the iucroatio of industry in tho 
neighbouring states, even a people whose commerce stands on this precarious basis, 
may at first reap a considerable profit fi*om the flourishing condition of their neigh- 
bours. Tlie Dutch, having mortgaged all thoir revenues, make not such a figure in 
political transactions as formerly ; but their commerce is surely equal to what it was 
in tho middle of the last century, when they were reckoned among the great powers 
of Europe. 

Were our iiai’row and malignant politics to meet with success, we should reduce 
all our neighbouring nations to tho same state of sloth and ignorance that prevails in 
Morocco and the coast of Barbary. But what would bo tho conscquonco ? They 
could send us no commodities : they could take none from us : our domestic com- 
merce itself would languish for want of emulation, example, and instructfon ; and vro 
ourselves should soon iEaH into tho same abject condition to which wo had reduced 
them. I shall therefore venture to acknowledge, that, not only as a«nan, but as a 
Briti^ subject, I pray for the flourishing coimnercc of Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
even Franco itself. 1 am at least cci*taiu, that Great Britain, and all those nations, 
would flourish more, did their sovereigns and ministers adopt such enlarged and 
benevolent sentiments towards each other. 


10.— A COMPLAINT OF THE DECAY OF BEGGARS IN THE MliTROPOLIS. 

C. Lams. 

[Ghables Lamb — ^what ahall we say of tho most origiTuil, most quaint, most simple, most 
torching, of all modern essayists ? No critical lino and level con measure the sinuosities of 
his rich and overflowing rcnk’b of thought ; no plummet can gauge the dcptli of his quiet but 
most genial humour. Few ai-e his writings;— hut Ihero are, in their way, not many higher 
things in any loiigiifigo. U'hoy arc finish^ works of art. How did ho form liis style ? It is 
the revelation of his owi nature. It lets us into tho innonnost depths of the ivian as com- 
pletely aa 'Montaigne shows us himself in all his nakedness; but tliere are no painful expo- 
sures of gtx>ss desires and unlawful imaginings. He has os keen a sense of tlie liidiug-placcs 
of vice and meanness as Siivift ; but ho has no truculent abuso or withering sarcasm for what 
he dislikes. He has a large toleration of oU human infirmity, and a cordial love of all human 
excellence. He deposits no ollerings on tho altars oINumvcntional opinions ; lie mouths no 
common-places about goodness and greatness ; he blindly worships neither piuplc nor rugs. 
He delights in queer books and queer men and women. He sees in wbat is called a character 
some rich fruit under a rough rind; and ho gets at the juice through tho husk in a way which 
is, to say tho least, retd philosophy. If any man thoroughly believed in tho humanizing 
principle tliot “ there is a soul of goodness in tilings cril,” it was Charles Lamb. He was born 
in London in 1770; educated at Christ’s Hospital; laboured as a dork in Ijondon till 1825; 
and died in the neighbourhood of London in 18»4. There he drew the materitds for liis 
Essays. In one of his letters he says, « I often shed tears in the motley Strand, for feeling 
of joy at so much life." His i>rose works have been published in three volumes ; his poems 
in one volume. J 

Tho all-sweeping besom of socictarian reformation — your only modem Alcidos* d^b 
to rid the time of its abuses — is uplift with manyhanded sway to the last 

fluttering tatters of the bugbear Mendicity from the metropolis, ^ips, wallets, 
bag8*^»taves, dogs, iwid crutches — the whole mendicant fraternity, with all their 
baggage, are fast posting out of the purlieus of this eleventh persecution. From the 
crowded cro.ssing, from the comers of streets and turnings of alleys, tho parting 
genius of beggary is " with sighing sent,” 

I do not approve of this wholesale going to work, this impertinent crusado or 
Mlutn. ad €xkrmin<ui<ynem proclaimed against a species. Much good might be sucked 
from these Beggars. 
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They were the oldest and the honourablest form of pauperism. Theii* appeals 
were to our cpmmon nature ; less revolting to an ingenuous mind than £o be a sup- 
pliant to the particular humours or caprieo of any fellow-creature, or set of fcUow- 
crcaturcs, parochial or sociotarian. Theirs were the only rates uninvidious in the 
levy, ungriiJgcd in the assessment 

There was a dignity springing from the- very depth of their desolation ; as to bo 
]iakcd is to be so much neai'cr to the being a man, than to go in livery. 

The greatest spirits have felt this in their reverses ; and when Dionysius fj*om 
king turned schoolmaster, do we feel any tiling towards him but contempt ? Could 
Vandyke liavc made a picture of him, swaying a ferula for a sceptre, which would 
have uflectgd our mind.s with the same heroic pity, the same compassionate admira- 
tion, with which wc regard his Bclisarius begging for an obolum f Would the moral 
La VO been more graceful, more pathetic ? 

The Blind Seggar in the legend — the father of pretty Bessy — whoso stoiy doggrel 
rhymes and alchou.se signs caimot so degrtwie or attenuate, but that some sparks of 
a lustn^u.s spirit will shine through the disguisements — this noble Earl of Cornwall 
(a.s indeed ho vras) and niemoi*able sport of fortune, fleeing from the unjust sentence 
of iiis liege lord, .stript of all, and seated on the flowering green of Bethnal, with his 
more fresh luid springing daughter by his side, illumining his iMgs and hi» beggary 
— Avoulu the child and parent have cut a better figure, doing the honours of a counter, 
or expiating their fiillen condition uinm the three-foot emiiieiicb of some semi>, storing 
shop-boaixl i 

In tale or history your Beggar is ever the first antipode to your King. The poets 
imd roman ci cal wnters (as dear Mai'garct Newcastle would call them), when ^hey 
■would mo.st sharply and feelingly paint a revci'so of fortune, never stop till they have 
brought down, their hero in good earnest to rags and the wallet. The depth of the 
descent illustrates the height he falls from. There is no medium which can bo pre- 
sented to the imagination without ofFencc. There is no breaking the fliU. Lear, 
thrown from his palace, must divest him of his garaicnts, till ho answer ** mere 
nature,” and Crcs.soid, fallen from a prince's love, must extend her jiale arms, pnlo 
with other whiteness than of beauty, supplicating lazar alms with bell and dapdish. 

Tho Lucian wits knew this v?ry well ; and, with a converse policy, when they 
would express scorn of greatness without tho pity, they show us an Alexander in 
tho shades cobbling shoes, or a Semiramis getting up foul linen. 

How would it sound in song, tliat a great monarch had declined his affections upon 
the daughter of a baker 1 Yet do >vo feel the imagination at all violated when wo 
i-cad tho true ballad”, -vi^hero king Cophotua woes the beggar maid ? 

Pauperism, pauper, poor man, arc expressions of i>ity, but jjity alloyed witli con- 
tempt. No one property contemns a beggar. ' Poverty is a comparative thing, and 
each degree of it is mocked by its “ neighbour gricc.” Its poor rents and coming»- 
in arc soon summed up and told Its pretences to in'opcrty are almost ludicrous. 
Its pitiful attempts to save excite a smile. Every scornful companion can weigh his 
•trifle-bigg^ pui*so against it. Poor man reproaches poor man m the strocts with 
impoliticIRjntion of his condition, his own being a shade better, while t^e rich pass 
by and jeer at both. No rascally comparativo insults a Beggar, or thinks of wcigldng 
purses with him. Ho is not in the scab of comparison. He is not tinder tho 
measure of properly. Ho confessedly hath none, any more than a dpg or a sheep. 
No ojio twitteth him wdtli ostentation abovo his means. No one accuses him of 
pride, or upbraidoth lum with mock humflity. None jostle wdth liim for the w all, or 
pick quarrels for precedency. No wealthy neighbour sccketh to eject him from Ins 
tenement. No man sues him. No man goes to law ■with him. K I w’orc uot tho 
independent gentieman that 1 am, rather than I would be a retainei* to the great, a 
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led captain, pr a poor relation, I would choose, out of the delicacy and true greatness 
of my mind, to bo a Beggar. 

Ihtgs, which are the reproach of poverty, arc the Beggar’s robes and graceful in- 
signia of his profession, his tenure, his full dress, the suit in which he is expected 
to show himself in public. Ho is never out of the fashion or hmpeth awkwardly 
behind it. Ho is not rcqiiii*ed to put on court mourning. He weareth all colours, 
fearing none. His costume hath imdcrgonedess change than the Quakers*. He is 
the only man in the universe who is not obliged to study appearances. The ups and 
downs of the world concern him no longer. Ho alone continueth in one stay. The 
price of stock or land afTocteth him not. The fluctuation of agricultural or comiucrri:d 
prosperity toucheth him not, or at worst, but change his customers. ,, He is not 
expected to become bail or surety for any one. No man troublcth him with ques- 
tioning his religion or politics. He is the only free man in the universe. 

The Mendicants of this great city were so many of her rights, hcriions. 1 can 
no more spare them than I could the Cries of Loudon. No corner of n street is 
complete without them. They are as indispensable as the Ballad Singer ; anden their 
picturesque attire as ornamental as the signs of old London. They were the staniling 
morals, emblems, mementos, dial mottos, the spital sermons, the hooks for children, 
the salutoiy checks and pauses to the ^ligh and rushing tide of greasy citizeni^; 

• “ liOok 

Upon that, poor and broken baiibiupt tlicrc.” 

Abovo all, those old blind Tobits that used to lino the wall of Lincoln’s Inn 
Ga^en, before modem fustidiotisncss ha<l c.xpclle(l them, casting up their mined 
orbs to catch a ray of pity, and (Lf pcjssibic) of light, with their faithful Dog Guide 
at their feet — whither arc they fled? or into what comers, blind as themselves, 
have they been driven, out of the wholesome air and sun-warmth ? Immured between 
four w’alls, in what withering poor-Iiousc do they endure the penalty of double dark- 
ness, where the chink of the dropt halfpenny no moi o cimsoles their forlorn bei'eavc- 
ment, far fj-om the soinnl of the cheeri'ul and hoj)c-stiiTiug tread of the pa.ssenger 1 
Where hang their useless staves i and wiio vrill farm their dogs ! Have the overseers 

of St. L caused them to be shotl or were they tied up in sacks, and diopt into 

the Thames, at the suggestion of B , the mild rector of 1 

Well fare the soul of unfastidious Vincent Bourne, most classical, and at the same 
time most English of the Latinists ! — ^who has treated of this human and quadnipcdal 
allianoe, this dog and man friendship, in tlie sweetest of his poems, the Epitapfdum 
in Ccmeniy or Dog'i Header, pea'uso it ; and say if customary sights, \rhich 

could call up such gentle poetry as this, were of a nature to do more harm or good 
to the moral sense of the passengers through the doily thoroughfares of a vast and 
busy metropoli.?. 

Pauperis hie Iri rcquiesco Lyciscus, herilis, 

Dum vixi, tiitcla vigil columimquo senectro, 

Dux coeco fldus : nee, me ducentc, solebat, 

Prsetenso hinc atqlie hino baculo, per iniqua locorum 
Inoertam explorarc viam ; sad flia sccutus, 

Quro dubios regerept possfls, vestigia tuta 
Fixit inoflenso gressu ; gelidnxnque sedilo 
In mido nactiis saxo, quS preeterountiura 
TJjicla freqiiens confluxit, ibi miscrisque tenebras 
Lamentis, noctcmque oculis ploravit obortam. 

Horavk nne frustra j obolnm dedifc alter ct alter, 

Queis cordit et meutem indiderat natura bonignam. 
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Ad latus interca jacui sopitus lierile, 

Vel mediis vigil in aomnis ; ad herilia jussa 
Auresquo atque animum arrectus, seu frustula amiod 
Porraxit sociasque dapes, sou longa diei 
Teodia perpessus, reditum sub nocte parabat. 

Hi morca, ha^c vita fiiit, dum fata sinebant, 

Dum nequo langaebam morbis, nec inerte aeuectd; 

Quco tandem obrepsit, vcterique satellite caecum 
Orbavit dominum : prisci scd gratia 
No tota intercat, longos deleta per annoa, 

Exigiiiim hunc Irua tiimulum do cespito fecit, 

Etsi inopis, non ingratse, munuscula dextree ; 

e inc signavitque brevi, dominumque cancmquo 

memoret, fidumquo canem dominumque benignunk 

Poor Irua’ faithful 'Wolf-dog here I lie, 

That wont to tend my old blind master’s steps, 

His guide and guard ; nor, while my service lasted. 

Had he occasion for that staff, with which 
Ho now goes inching out his path in fear 
O’er the highways and crossings ; but would plant. 

Safe ill the conduct of my friendly string, 

A hrm foot forward still, till ho had reach’d 
His 2 )oor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 
Of passers by in thickest confluence flow’d : 

To whom with loud and passionate laments 
From mom to cve his dork estate he wail’d. 

Nor wail’d to all in vain ; some here and there. 

The well-disposed and good, their pennies gave. 

1 meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but heart and ear 
Prick’d up at his least motion ; to receive 
At liis kind hands my customary crumbs, 

And common portion in his feast of scraps 
Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and spent 
With our long day and tedious beggary. 

These were my mannors, this my way of life, 

Till age and slow disease me overtook, 

And sever’d from my sightless master’s side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die^ 

Through tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 

Tliis slender tomb of turf hath Irus reared, 

Cheap monument of no ungmdging hand, 

(And with short verse inscribed it, to att^t^ 

In long and lasting imion to attest, 

The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

Tliesc dim eyes have in vain explored for somo months past a well-known flgura^ 
or imrt of the figure, of a man, who used to glide his comdiy upper half over the 
pavemcnti^ of Loudon, wheeling along with most ingenious ederity upon a machine 
of wood ; a spectacle to natives^ to foreigners, and to children. He was of a robust 
make, with a floiid sailoi'-like complexion, and his head was bare to the storm and 
sunsliiue. He was a natural curiosity, a speculation to the sdentifie, a prodigy to 
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the simple. The infant would stare at the mighty man brought down to his own 
level, The common cripple would despise his own pusillanimity, viewing the halo 
stoutness, and hearty heart, of this half-limbed giant. Few but must have noticed 
him ; for the accident, which bi'ought him low, took place during the riots of 1780, 
and ho has been a groundling so long. He seemed earth-bom, an Antaeus, and to 
Buck in fresh vigour from the soil which ho neighboured. Ho was a grand fragment ; 
as good as an Elgin marble. The nature, whfch should have reemited his reft legs 
and thighs, was not lost, but only retired into his upper parts, and ho was half a 
Hercules. I heard a tremendous voice thundering and growling, as before an earth- 
quake, and casting down my eyes, it was this mandrake reviling a steed that had 
started at his poi'tcntous appearance. Ho seemed to wont but his just^ stature to 
have rent the offending quadruped in shivers. Ho was as the man-port of a Centaur, 
from which the* horse-half had been cloven in some dire Lapithiean. controversy. 
Ho moved on, as if ho could have made shift with yet half of tlio body portion which 
was left him* Tlie os sublime was not wanting*; and he threw out yet a jolly coun- 
tenance upon the heavens. Forty-and-two-yoars had he driven this out of doo*Hradc, 
and now that his hair is grizzled in the service, hut his good spirits no way impaired, 
bcjauso ho is not content to exchange his free air and exercise for the restraints of 
a poor-house, ho is expiating his contumacy in one of those houses (ironically 
christened) of coiTcction. 

Was a daily spectacle like this to be deemed a nuisance which called for legal iii- 
tcrference to remove ] or not rather a salutary and a touching object to the piissers- 
by in a great city 1 Among her shows, her museums, and supplies for ever-gaping 
cuiiosity (and what else but an acciunulatiou of sights — endless sights — is a great 
city ; or for what olselis it desirable ?) was there not room for one Lusus (not 
Natunx, indeed, but) Ac(Mmlnm f \^at if in forty-and-two years* going about, 
the man had scraped together enough to give a portion to his child (as the nimour 
ran) of a few hundreds— -whom had he injured 1 'Whom had ho imposed tipon 1 
The contributors had enjoyed their si^ht for their pennies. What if after being ex- 
posed all day to the heats, the rains, and the fmsts of heaven — shuffling his ungainly 
trunk along in an elaborate and painful motion — ho was enabled to retire at night 
to enjoy himself at a dub of his fellow-cripples over a dish of hot meat and vege- 
tables, as the charge was gravely brought against him by a clergyman deposing before 
a House of Commons’ Committee — was this, or was his truly paternal consideration, 
which (if a fact) deserved a statue rather than a whipping-post, and is inconsistent 
at least with the exaggeration of nocturnal oi^es which he lias been slandered with 
— a reason that he should be deprived of his chosen, harmless, nay edifying, way of 
life, and be committed in hoary age for a sturdy vagabond ? 

lliero was a Yorick once, whom it would not have shamed to have sat down at 
the cripples* feast, and to have thrown in his benediction, ay, and his mite too, for 
a. companionable symbol, "Age, thou hast lost thy breed.** 

Half of these stories about the prodigious fortunes made by begging are (I verily 
behevc) misers* calumnies. One was much talked of in the public pape^some time 
since, aiu? the usual charitable inferences deduced. A clerk in the IraRk was sur- 
prised with the announcement of a five hundred pound legacy left him by a person 
whose name he was a stronger to. It seems that in his doily morning walks from 
Fecdcham (or some villago thereabouts)' where he lived, to his office, it had been his 
for the last twenty years to drop his half-penny duly into the hat of some 
blind Baiiimeus^ that sate begging alms by the ^vaysido in the Borough. ' The good 
old beggar recogmsed his daily benefactor by the voice only ; and, when ho died, left 
ill the amossings of his alms (that had been half a century perhaj>s in the accumu- 
lus old Baidc fiiend. Wia tins a stoiy to purse up i«eoplc*s hearts, and 
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pennies, aga-inst giving nri alma to the blind 1 — or not ratber a bc^auliful moral of 
well rlivcctod cbainty on the one and noble gratitude upon the other 1 

I sometimes wish I had been that Bank clerk. 

I seem to remember a poor old gi'ateful kind of creatui*c, blinking, and looking up 
with his no eyes in the sun. 

Is it possible I could bavo steeled my purse against him ? 

perhaps I had no small change. 

Header, do not be frightened at the hard words, imposition, imposture — and 
a.d' 910 qw^stions^ “ Cast thy bread upon the waters.” Some have unawares ^ke 
this Bank dork) entertained angels. 

Shut not thy purse-strings always against painted distress. Act a charity some- 
liiiK'.s. V/hen a poor creaturo (outwjirdly and visibly such) cornea before thee, do 
nut t.tjiy to inquire whether the seven small children,” in whose name ho implores 
tliy iLssiVtanc^, have a veritable existence, llako not nito the bowete of unwelcome 
1 1 'uLh to .save a haUpenny. It is good to believe him. If ho bo not nil that ho pro- 
teiideyji, and under a personate father of a family, think (if thou ploascst) that 
thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor. When they come with their counterfeit 
looks, and mumping tones, think them players. You pay your money to see a 
comedian feign these things, which, conccniing these poor people, thou canst not 
coi taiiily tell whether they are feigned or not. 


30.— THR FIHST MAN. 


Buffon. 


['fnE Comte <le Buffoxi, the most eloquent if not the most accurate of naturalists, was bom 
in 1707, and died in 1788. More than two thirds of his foiurscoro fears were passed in unre- 
mitting lin'rnry labour. He was rich, luxurious, fond of display — ^jet ho went to bed every 
night at nine o'clock, and began his appointed task oveiy morning at six. In his latter years, 
when asked how ho could have done so much, ho replied, “Have I not spent fifty yciu’S at 
my desk The passage which we translate from bis chapter on “ Man” wall give a notion 
ol' tho fertility of his imagination, under the guidance of science.] 


The fii*st man dosoribea hia first movements, his first sensations, and his first ideas, 
after tho creation. 

I recollect that moment full of joy and perplexity, when, for tho first time, I was 
aware of my singular existence ; I did not know what I \ras, where I was, or where 
I camo from. I opened my eyes ; how my sensations increased ! tho light, tho vault 
of heaven, tho verdure of tho earth, tho crystal of tho waters, overy thing interested 
me, animated me, and gave me an inexpressible sentiment of pleasure. 1 thought at 
fii-st that all these objects were in mo, and made a part of Tn}n»elf. 1 was confirming 
myself in this idea, when I turned my eyes towards the sun ; its brilliancy distressed 
mo ; I involuntarily closed my eyelids, and 1 felt a slight sensation of grief. In this 
moment of darkness 1 thought 1 had lost my entire being. 

• AiBicted and astonished, I was thinking of this great change, when suddenly I 
heard soun A : the singing of tho birds, tho murmuring of tho air, formed a concert tho 
sweet influence of which touched my very soul ; I listened for a long time, and I soon 
felt convinced that this harmony was mysdfi Intent upon and entirely occupied 
with this new port of my existence, X bod already forgotten light, that other portion 
of my being, tho first with which I had become acquainted, wh^ I reopened my c^es. 
What happiness to possess once more so many bi^liant objects! My pleasure sur- 
passed what I had felt the first time, and for awhile suspended the duunning effect 
of sound. 

I fixed my qfea on a tlumsand different olgects; I soon disoorered that 1 might 
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disquisitions thf^rc aro passagos that oro truly sublime. It is difficult in an Gxtmct to furnish 
i’.n juloquato notion nl' tlio coriiprelicnsivcness of his aryiumont. We Rive a passage from his 
first book, ‘ Concerning Laws, and their several kinds in general,* 'I’he concluding sentence 
of Wfdtou’a liilb of Hooker is a just tribute to his personal character : “ lUess, 0 Lord, Ixird 
bless bis brethren, the clergy of this nation, with ardent desires, and effectual ondeavoui-s, to 
attain, if not to his great learning, yet to his remarkable meekness, his godly simplicity, and 
his Christian moderation : for these are praiseworthy ; these bring peace at the last.”] 

I am not ignorant that by Law eternal, the learned for the most part do under- * 
stand the order, not whieh God hath eternally purposed liimself in all bis woiks to 
observe, but rather that, which with himself ho hath set down as expedient to bo 
kept by all liis creatures, according to the several conditions wherewith ho hath en- 
dued them. They who thus aro accustomed to speak apply the name of Law unto 
that only rule of working which superior authority imposctli ; where^ we, somewhat 
more ©i^rging the .sense thereof^ term any kind of i*ule or canon, whereby actions 
aro framed, a law. Now that Law, which, a.s it is laid \ip in the bosom of God, they 
call eternal, rcceiveth, according unto the different kind of things which am subject 
unto it, different and sundry kinds of names. That part of it which ordereth 
natural agents, wo call usually Nature’s Law ; that which angels do clearly behold, 

I and without any swerving observe, is a Law celestial and heavenly ; the Law of 
I Reason, that which bindeth creatures reasonable in this world, and with which by 
• reason they most plainly perceive themselves bound ; that which bindeth them, and 
J is not known but by special revdation from God, Divine Law ; Human Law, that 
I which out of the law, cither of reason or of God, men probably gathering to be ex- 
][ibdient, they make it a law. All things therefore, which are as they ought to be, 
are conformed unto this second Law Eternal ; and oven those things, which to this 
Eternal Law are not conformable, are notwithstanding in some sort ordered by the 
First Eternal Law. For what good or evil is there under the sun ; what action 
correspondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath imposed upon his creatures, 
but in, or upon it, God doth work according to the law, which himself hath eter- 
nally purposed to keep ; that is to say, the first Etemid Law ? So that a twofold 
law eternal being thus made, it is not hal’d to conceive how they both take place in 
oil things. Wherefore to come to tho Law of Nature, albeit thereby wo sometimes 
mean that manner of working which God hath set for each created thing to keep ; 
ydt forasmuch os those things aro termed most properly natural agents, which keep 
the law of their kind unwittingly, as the heavens and elements of the* world, which 
can do no otherwise than they do s and forasmuch as wo give unto intellectual 
natures the name of voluntary agents, that so we may distinguish them from tho 
other, expedient it will be, that we sever tbo Law of Nature observed by the one, 
from that which the other is tied unto. Touching tho former, their strict keeping 
of one tenure, statute, and law is spoken of by all, but hath in it more than men 
have as yet a|tained to know, or perhaps ever shall attain, seeing tho travel of 
wading herein is given of God to tlie sons of men ; that perceiving how much the 
least thing in the . world hath in it, more than tho wisest are able to reach unto, they 
may hf this means learn humility. Moses, in describing the work of creation, attri- 
iuteth’ speech unto God : Ood saidi M there be light : let there be afirmmnmt : let the 
waters under the heavens be gathered together into am jdace : let the earth bring forth ; 
let there be lights in the firmament of lieaven* Was this only the intent of Moses, to 
signify tho infinite greatness of (^’s power, by the easiness of his accomplishing 
such effcots, without travel, pain, or labour 1 Surely, it aeometh that Moses had 
herein, besides this, a hirthor ;^rpose, namely, first, 'to teach that God did not work 
as a necessary, but a voluntary agent, intending beforehand, and decreeing with him- 
ibelf, that which did outwardly proee^ from him, Secondly, to show that God did 
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then institute a law naturally to bo observed by creatures, and therefore according 
to the manner of laws, tho institution thereof is described as being established by 
solemn injunction. His commanding those things to be which are, and to be in 
such soH as they are, to keep that tenure and course, which they do, importeth tho 
establishment 6f Nature’s Law, The world’s first creation, and the preservation 
since of things created, what is it, but only so far forth a manifestation by execution, 
what tho eternal law of God is concerning things natural 1 And as it cometh to 
pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after a law is onco published, it presently 
takes effect far and wide, dll states framing themselves thereunto ; even so let us 
think it fareth in tho natural course of tho world : since the time that God did first 
proclaim tho edicts of hia law upon it, heaven and earth have hearkened unto his 
voice, and their labour hath been to do his will : J/e mac/e a law for the rain ; he 
gave his decree wvto the sea, that the waters shovld not pass his commandment. Now, if 
Nature should* intermit her course, and leave altogether, though it were but for 
awhile, the observation of her own laws ; if those principal and mother-elements of 
tho world, whereof all things in this lower world ai‘e made, should lose the qualities 
which now they have : if tho frame of that heavenly arch erected over our heads 
should loosen and dissolve itself ; if celestial spheres should foiget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves any way as it might happen ; 
if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth run his unwearied 
course, should, os it were, through a languishing faintness, begin to stand and to 
rest himself; if tho moon should wander from her beaten way, the times and 
seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and confused mixtures, tho 
wiiuls breathe out their last gasp, the olouds yield no itfin, the earth bo defeated of 
heavenly infiuonce, the fruits of tho earth pine away, as children at the breasts of 
their mother, no longer able to yield them relief ; what would become of man him- 
self, whom these things do now fdl serve ? See we not plainly, that obedience of 
creatures unto the Law of Nature is tho stay of tho whole world t Notwithstanding, 
with nature it cometh sometimes to pass os with art. Let Phidias have nido and 
uUstinato stuft‘ to carve, though his art do that it should, his work will lack that 
beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it might have had. He that sti*iketh an in- 
strument with skill, may cause notwithstanding a very unpleasant sound, if the 
string whereon he s^triketh chaneo to bo uncapablo of harmony. In tho matter 
whereof things natural consist, that of Thcox>hrastu8 takes place, IloXvrd vnaKoZou 
f3vd€ dexoperop to cv. Mwh of it is oftentimes sach, as will by no means yield to receive 
that impression which were best and most perfect. AVhich defect in the matter of 
things natural, they who gave themselves to tho contemplation of nature amongst 
the heathen, observed often ; but the true original cause thereof, divine malediction, 
laid for the sin of man upon these creatures, which God had made for tho use of 
man, this being an article of that saving tmth which God hath revealed unto his 
church, was above tho reach of their merely natural capacity andHiaderstanding. 
Lilt howsoever^ thoso sworvings are now and then incident into the oourso of nature ; 
nevertheless, so constantly* tho laws of nature arc by natural agents obsorv'ed, that no 
man denieth but those things which naturo worketh are wrought cither always, or 
for the most part, after one and tho sjime manner. If hero it be demanded, what 
this is which keepeth Nature in obedience to her own law, w*o must have recourse 
to that higher law, whereof we have already spoken ; and because all Other laws do 
thereon depend, from thence we must borrow so much as shall need for brief reso- 
lution in this point. Although wo are not of opinion therefore, as some arc, tl.at 
Nature in working hath beforo her certain exemplary draughts or patterns, which 
subsisting in tho bosom of tho Highest, and being thence discoveretl, she fixrtli hci 
oyo upon them, as travellers by sea upon the pole star of tho world, ami that accord- 
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ing thereiuito slic gwideth her hand to work hy imitiition : al though we rather em- 
bi^o the oracle of Hippocrates, That each thiny^ hath in snudl anil in fii^Ulcth 
the task whic/i destiny hath set down. And concerning the manner of executing and 
fulfilling the same, What they dOy they knono noty yet is it in dioto and appearance as 
thovyk they did knoio what they do ; and the tn^i is, they do ^lot discern tlye ikinys 
vdii^ they look on : xieveitliolcss, for as much os the w'orka of Natui’c are no less 
exact, than if she did both behold and study how to express some absolute shape or 
murror always present before lier ; yea, such her dexterity and skill appcai'eth, that 
no intellectual creature in the world wore able by capacity to do that which Nature 
doth without capacity and knowlcdgo ; it cannot be, but Nature hath some director 
of infinite knowledge to guide licr in all her ways. Who is the guide of Natui^e, but 
only the God of Natuixi 1 In him we limy movey and are. Those things which 
Nature is said to do, ai*e by divine art performed, using Nature as an instrument ; 
nor is thei*e any such art or knowledge divine in Nature herself worSing, but in the 
guide of Nature’s work. Whei^eas therefore things natural, wliich arc not in tho 
number of voluntary agents, (for of such only wc now speak, and of no o%cr,) do 
so necessarily observe their certain laws, that os long as they keep those forms which 
give them their being, they cannot possibly be apt or inclinable to do otherwise than 
they do ; seeing the kinds of their operations ai'c.both constantly and exactly -fi-amcd, 
according to tho several ends for which they servo, they themselves in the mean 
while, though doing that vrhich is fit, yet knowing neither what they do, nor why j 
it foilowoth, that all wliich they do in this sort, 2^1’ocecdcth originally from some 
such agent, as knowoth, appointeth, boldcth up, and oven actually frameth the same. 

manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, we are no more able to con- 
ceive by our reason, tlum cimtures unreasonable by their sense ai^e able to appi^chend 
after what manner wo dispose and order the course of our afiairs. Only thus much 
is discerned, that the natui*al generation and process of all things’ recciveth order of 
proceeding fi'om the settled stability of divine understanding. This appointeth unto 
them their kinds of working ; the disposition whereof, in the purity of God’s own 
knowledge and will, is* rightly termed by tho name of Providence. The same being 
referred unto the things themselves, hci^ disiioscd by it, was wont by the Ancients 
to bp colled Natural Destiny, lliat law, the i>orfonnanco whereof wc behold in 
things natural, is as it were an authentical, or an original diaught, -written in tho 
bosom of (?od himself ; whose Spirit being to execute tho same, useth every pai‘ti- 
cular nature, every mere natiual agent, only as on instrument created at tho 
beginning and ever since the beginning used to work his own will and pleasure 
witlial. Nature therefore is nothing else but God’s instrument. In the course 
whereof, Dionysius, perceiving some- sudden disturbance, is said to have cried out, 
Awt Dims naturat patitUTy aiU mundi machina dissolvitur ; either God doth sufl’er im- 
pediment, and is by a greater than himself hindered ; or if that be imiwssible, then 
hath he deter|||fned to make a present dissohition of the world ; the execution (^f 
that law beginning now to stand still, without which the world cannot stand. ’J’his 
workman, whoso servitor Nature is, being in tnith but only one, the lIcatluAis 
imagining to be more, gave him in the sky tho name of Jupiter ; in the air, the 
name of Juno ; in Hie water, the name of Neptune ; in the earth, the name oi 
Vesta, and sometimes of Ceres ; the name of Aix)llo iii the sun ; in.tlio moon, the 
name of Diana ; the name of Aeolus, and divers other, in the winds ; and to con- 
clude, even so many guides of Natiutj they dreamed of as they saw there wore kinds 
of things natural in the world. These tliey honoiu'od, as having power to work or 
o^aso accordingly as men dcsciwed of them . but unto us, thpre is ono only guhle of 
all agents natural, and he both the Creulur and the worker of all in all, alone to bo 
blessed, adored, and honomvd by all for e\ er. 




22.—THE GOOD LORD CLIFFORD. 

WoRDSWOHTjr. 

SONG AT THE IjBAST OF BROUGHAH CASTLE, UPON THE BESTOILVTION OF LORD CLIFFORD, THE 
STIEPHEBD, TO THE ESTATES AND HONOURS OF HIS ANCESTORS. 

[The greatest name in the literatiiro of our own ago is William Wonlsworth. Twenty 
years we should have been sneered at for this opinion ; no one now ventures to doubt its 
truth, who has outlived the x)oetical creed of the first Edinburgh Ke\iewers. Hozlitt, a critic 
in many respects before his ago, writes thus of Wordsworth : — “ He is the most original poet 
now living, and the one whose writings could the least be spared, for Uiey have no substitute 
elsewhere. The vulgar do not read them ; the leanieil, who sec all things through books, do 
not linderstand them ; the great despise, fashionable may ridiculo them ; but tlie author 
has created himself an interest in the heart of the retired and lonely student which can never 
die.” The tastes of the retired and lonely student have triumphed over the pedantry of the 
leanied and the coldness of tiie great and fashionable ; and by dint of better education, an# a 
familiarity with good models, the class whom Hazlitt calls “ the vulgar” do read the poems 
of the seclude(Lthinker, who has made the earnest cultivation of the highest poetry the one 
business of his life. We will not say that he has lived to see his reward ; — ^his reward, his own 
“ exceeding great reward,” has been in tlie tranquil but satisfying course of his contemplative 
life. Content with competence of worldly goods, ho has 'lived apart from the world; — and has 
at last influenced tho world more enduringly than any of his contemporaries, although his 
power has been slowly won. Tho secret of Wordsworth’s success is his universality — a secret 
only known to tlie very highest of human intellects — tlie secret of Shakspere. 

Mr. Wordsworth was bom in 1770. Tho poet of eighty is still strong in his intellectual and 
bodily vigour. He is one, that with ** blind Maeonides,” and with Milton, might be apos- 
trophized in his own beautiful lines : — 

Rrothers in soul ! though distant times 
Produced you, nursed in various climes, 

Ye, when the orh of life had waned, 

A plenitude of love retained; 

Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope was met, 

Ye lingered among human kind, 

Sweet voices for the passing wind ; 

Departing sunbeams, loth to stop, 

Though smiling on the last hill>top.”] 

High in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate, She lifts lier head for endless spring^ 

And Fmonf s mumnr mingled with tlie song. For everlasting blossoming 

The words of ancient time I thus translate, Botli roses flourish, I^d and White. 

A festal strain that hath been silent long. In love and sisterly d^ght 

Tho two that were at strife are blended, 

^ “ From town to town, ftqm tower to tower, And all old troubles now ire ended. 

Ihe red rose is a gladsome flower. Joy ! Joy to both ! but moat to her 

Her thirty ye^ of winter past, Who is tlio flower of Lancaster ! 

^ilie red rose is revived at last ; Behold her how she smiles to-day 

On this great throng, this Mgbt am^. 

1st quartbb. 
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Fair gi'aeting doth sho send to idl 
From every corner of the IlaU; ' 

But, obiefly, from above the board 
Where in state oiir rightful Lord, 

A Oiifl^old to hia own restored! 

^ They came with banner, spear, and shield^ 
And it was proved in Boswoith field. 

Not long the Avenger was withstood— 

Earth helped him with the cry of blood : 

St. George was with us, and the might 
Of blessed angels crowned the right. 

Loud voice the land has uttered forUi, 

AVe loudest in the faithfhl north : 

Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring. 

Our streams prodfum a wdcoming ; 

Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their loyalty. . 

" How glad is Sldpton at this hour— 
Though she is but a lonely tower ! 

To vacancy and silence left; 

Of all her guardian sons bereft— 
l^ight, squire, or yeoman, page or groom ; 
We have them at the Feast of Brougham. 
How glad Pendrogou — ^though the sleep 
Of years be on her!— She shall reap . 
Jttmte of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream hef own renewing. 

Eejoiced is Brough, right glad I deem 
Beside her little humUe stream; 

And she that keepeth watch and ward 
Her statelier Eden's course to guard ; 

They both are happy at this hour. 

Though each is but a lonely tower 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair House by EmOnt's side, 

This day, distinguished without peer, 

To see her AlOster, and to cheer 
Him and his Lady Mother dear ! 

Oh ! it was a time forlorn, 

•When tlie fatherless was bom — 

Give her wings that she may fly, 

Or she sees her infant die ! 

Swords that arc with slaughter wild 
Hunt the mother and the child. 

Who will take t^nm firom the light ? 

— ^Yonder is a man in sight — 

Yonder is a house — ^but where ? 

No, th^ must not enter there. 

To the raves, and U> the brooks, 

To the clouds of heaven she looks * 

She is speechless, htit her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agomes. 

BUssfnl Maiy, mother mild, 

Maid and mother undefiled. 

Save a mother and her child ! 

' <» Now who is he that bounds with 
On Catrof^e side, a Shepherd Bey? 


[wonuBwonni. 

No thonghfs hath he hut tlurnghte ^t pras 
Light as the Wind alc^ the grass. 

Gan this he be who hiSier eame 
In secret, like a smothered flame? 

0*er whom such thankful tears wete shed 
For shelter, and a poor man's bread ! 

God loves &e child; and God hath willed 
That those dear words should be fulfilled, 
The lady's words, when forced away, 

The last she to her hahe did say, 

* My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 
I may not be; hut rest thee, rest, 

For lowly shepherd’s life is best ! ' 

“ Alas ! when evil men are strong 
No life is good, no pleasure I^g. 

The boy must part from Mosedale’s grover< 
And leave Blencathara's rugged coves, 

And quit the flowers that summer brihgs 
To GlendenSnakin's lofty springs ; 

Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Be turned to heaviness and fear. 

— Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praiso 1 
Hear it, good man, old in days ! 

Thou free of covert and of rest 
For this young bird, that is distrest; 

Among the branches safe he lay, 

And he was free to sport and play 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 

A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in CHfiB>rd*s ear ! 

1 said, when evil men are strong, 

No life is good, no pleasure long. 

A week and cowardly untruth ! 

Our Clifford was a happy youth, 

And thankfbl through a weary time 
That bronght him up to manhood's prime. 
—Again he wanders forth at will 
And tends a flock from hill to bill: 

His garb is bumble : ne'er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien : 

Among the Shepherd-grooms no mate 
Hath he, a child of strength and state ! 

Yet lacks not firiends for solemn glee, 

And a cheerful company, 

That learned of him submissive wa^s ; 

And comforted his private days. 

To his side the fallow-deer 

Came, and restSd without fear ; ^ 

The ea^e, lord of land end sea, 

Stooped down to pay him fealty; 

And bqth the undying fish that swim 
Through Bowscale-Tam did wait on him, 
The pair were servants of his eye 
In their imihortafity ; 

They moved about ill opm sight, 

To and fro, for hM 

He knew the rocks Which angels haimt 
On the mountains visitont; 
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He hath kenned them taking wing : 

And the caves where faeries sing 
He hath entered;— and been told 
J]y voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heavens his eye eon see 
Face of tiling that is to be ; 

And, if men report him right, 

Ho could whisper words of might 
— Now another day is come, 

Fittfjr hope; and nobler doom : 

He liath thrown aside his crook, 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clitford calls ; — 

‘ Quell the ScoV exclnima the lance — 
Bear me to thAeart of France, 

]s tho longing of the shield — 

Tell thy name, tliou trembling field 
Field or death, where’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory ! 

Hrti)py day, and mighty hour, 

Wlion our Shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 
To his ancestors restored. 
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*Like a reappearing star, 
lake a glory from afar, 

First shall head the fiock of war!" 

Alas ! the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compelled in bumble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and tamed. 

TiOve had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is lA the stany sky, 

Tho sleep that is among the lOnoly hills. 

In him the savage virtue of tho race, 
lievenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every pottage heorUi ; 
Tho Shepherd Lord was honoured more and 
more : 

And ages after he was laid in earth, 

« The good Lord Clifford” was the name he 
bore. 


THE CfOOD LORD GLIFTDBD. 


Mr. Southe}', describing tlie mountain scenery of the Lake region, says, “ The story of the 
Shopherd Lord Clitford, which was known only to a few antiquarians till it was told so hcaoai- 
fally in veme by Wordsworth, gives a romantic interest to Blencathara.” Homy Lord Clitford 
was tho son of John Lord Clitford, who was slain at Towton, whieli battle placed the House 
of York upon the throne. His family could ejqiect no mercy from the conqueror ; for he was 
tile man who slew tho younger brother of Edward lY. in tho battle of Wakefield — a deed of 
cruelty in a cruel age. The hero of this poem Red from his paternal home, and lived for 
twenty-four yean as a khepherd. Ho was restored to his rank and estates by Hemy YII. The 
following narrative is from an old MS. quoted by Mr. Southey; • 

“ So in tlio condition of a shepherd's boy at Lonsbortow, where his mother then lived for 
the most port, did this Lord Clifford spend bis yonth, till he was about fourteen years of ago, 
about which time Lis mother's father, Henry Bromfiett, Lord Yesey, deceased. But a little 
after his death it come to be rumoured, at the coimt, that his daughter’s two sons were aHvo; 
about which their mother Was examined : but her answer was, that she had given directions 
to send thorn both beyond seas, to be bred there ; and sho did not know whether they were 
dead or alive. 

“ And as tliis Hemy Lord CUfford did grow to more years, ho was still the more capable of 
his danger, if he had been discovered. And therefore presently after his grandfather, tho 
Lord Yesey, was dead, the said rumour of his being ahve, being moro and more whispered at 
tho court, made his said loving mother, by the means of her second husband Sir Lancelot 
ThrelkoM, to send him away with the said shepherds andiheir wives into Cumberland, to be 
kept as a shepherd there, sometimes at Tbrelkeld, and amongst Ins father-in-law’s kixnfred, 
and sometimes upon the borders of Scotland, where they took lands, purposely for these 
shepherds that ht4 the oostbdy of him y whme many times bis father-in-low eamp ptoposely 
to visit him, and sometiines htownother, thongh very secretly. By which mean kmd#f breed- 
ing this inconvenience befol him, that he could neither write nor read ; for they durst not 
bring him up in any kind of learning lest by it his birth should be discovered. Yet, after he 
came to his lands and honours, he leamt'to write his name only. 

“ Notwithstanding w^ch disadvantage, after he came to he possessed again, and restored 
to the enjoyment of his father's estate, he came to be a very wise man, arid a very good 
manager of his estate and fortunes. 

* !*, Henry Lord Cliffoird, afUr he came to be possessed of his said estate, was a great 
^der and repairer of all his eostles in the north, which hod gone to decay when he to 
them ! for they had been in strangers* hands about twen^-four or twenty-five years. 
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Sldpton Castle, and the Ifcnds about it, had heon given lo WUliam Stanley, by King lidward 
rV., which William Stanley's head was cut off about tlie tenth year of King Henry VTT. ; and 
Westmorland wiw givoji by ICdwani IV. to hia brollier lUchard, Duke of <'lnucesUiv, who was 
afterwards King of Knglmid, and was slain in battle, the ‘^i^d of Augnst, HH0< 

** This Henry Lord Clifford did, after he come to his estate, exceedingly delight in astro- 
noiny, and the contemidation of the course of tlio stars, which it was likely he was seasoned 
in during tlie course of his shepherd’s life. He built a great part of Barden Tower (which is 
now much decayed), and thei-e he lived much ; which it is thought he did the rather because 
in that place ho bad fumished himself with instruments for that study. 

*‘Ho was a plain man, and lived for the most part a country life, and come seldom either to 
the Court or Ldndon, hut when he was cidled tether to sit in them as a peer of the realm, 
in which parliament, is reported, he behaved himself wisely, and nobly, and like a good 
Englishman.” 


23.— STRUGGLING WITH ADVERSITY. 


'itf 

• Bash. IIatj- 


[Thebs is only one book of biography in our language, that, in our view, can compare adth 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and that book is, Lockhart’s Life of Scott. The life of great 
novelist is more artistically put togetlicr than the life of the great moralist and critic ; but 
they each, in th^ several modes, place you in the most intimate companionship with the 
heroes of their respective stories. There \h more of varied incident in the narrative of Scott’s 
career than in that of Johnson. Wlien Scott falls from his splendid position as regards wealth 
into comparative poverty, widi a load of debt upon his shoulders tliat might have sunk him to 
the earth, we trace the gradual approodi and conain^iation of his ruin Avith on interest that 
no writer of fiction could ever hope to excite and snsS^iu. And when, again, we sec the bravo 
man lieoring his load gallantly through yeai-s of lulionr, and gradually casting it ofi‘, bit by bit, 
winning imiversal love and admiration by Ids wondrous exertions of talent mid industry, 
thot he may work out his emancipation by the strength of his own hand alone — ^the world can 
liardly show another such example of the sublime siicctode of will overmastering fate. Wo 
ofier these obvious remarks upon the career of Scott, as an introduction to a most interesting 
narrative extracted from Captain Basil Hall’s Diary, and piiblished in Mr. T/>ckhart's Idfe of 
Scott, Captain Hall was a most acoomplisbed naval officer— one of that class now happily 
80 common, w'ho unite a titste for Sdence and literatuiti with their xu^d'essional knowiodge. 
He has described some of Ins travels and adventures witii remarkable spirit, in various popular 
works. He wos born in 1788, and died in 1844.] 


A hundred and fifty yeara hence, when hia works have become old classical autho- 
rities, it may interest some fervent Igver of his writings to know what this great 
genius was about on Saturday the 10th of Juno, X82G — ^fivc months after the total 
ruin of his pecuniary fortunes, and twenty-six days after the death of his wife. 

In the days of his good luck he used to live at No. 39 in North Castle Street, in 
a house befitting a rich baronet ; hut on reaching the door, I found the plate on it 
covered with rust (so soon is glory obscured), the windows shuttered up, dusty, and 
comfortless ; and from the side of one projected a bocird, with this inscription, * To Sell 
the stairs were unwashed, and not a foot-mark told of the ancient hospitality wliich 
reigned within. In all nations with which 1 am aoquamted the fashionable world 
mpvo westward, in imitation, perhaps, of the great tide of avUimtion ; and, vice vereA, 
tlU)sepamDns decline in fbrtuno, which is mostly equivalent to decUning in fashion, 

shape their course eastward. Accordingly, by an invohmtary impulse, I turned my 
head that way, and inquiring at the dubs in Prince's Street, learned that he now 
resided in Sk David Street, No. 6. 

I was rather ^ad to recognise niy old friend the Abbotsford butler, who answered 
the door — the saying about heroes and valets-de-cliambre comes one’s recollection 
ou such occasions ; and nothing, we may bo sure, is more likely to be satisfactoiy to 
a man whoso fortune is i-educcd thau the stanch adherence of a mere servant, whose 
wag^ must bo altered for the worse. At the top of the stair wo saw a small tray. 
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with fi single plate and glasses for one solitary person’s dinner. Some few months 
ago Sir Walter was surrounded by his family, and wherever he moved, his head- 
quarters were the focus of fashion. Travellei*s from all nations crowded round, and 
like the recorded honours of Lord Chatham, ^thickened over him.* Lady and Miss 
Scott were his constant companions; the Lockharts were his neighbours both in town 
and ill Boxburghshire ; his eldest son was his frequent guest ; and in shorty what with 
his own family and l^e clouds of tourists, who, like so many hordes of Cossacks, 
pressed upon him, there was not, perhaps, out of a palace, any man so attended, 1 
hod almost said overpowered, by company. His wife is now dead — his spn-in-law 
and favourite daughter gone toixmdon, and his grandchild, 1 fear, just staggering, pooi 
little fellow, on the edge of the gv&ve, which, perhaps, is the securest refuge for him 
— his eldest son is married, and at a distance, and rcpoii; speaks of no probability 
of tlm title descending; in short, aU are dispersed, and the tourists, those ‘curiosos 
impminente^' drive past Abbotsford gate, and curse their folly in having' delayed 
for a year too late their long projected jaunt to the north. Meanwhile, not to mince 
the matter, the great man had, somehow or other, managed to involve himself with 
prinldR), publishers, bankers, gasmakers, wool-staplers, and all the fraternity of specu- 
lators, acoommodatiou-bill manufacturers, land jobbers, and so on, till, at a season of 
distrust in money-matters, the hour of reckoning came, like a thief in the night; and 
as our friend, like the unthrifty vii’gins, hod no oil in his lamp, all bis affairs went 
to wreck and ruin, and landed him, after the gale was over, in the predicament of 
Bobiiisou Crusoe, with little more than a shirt to his back. But like that able navi- 
gator, he is uot cast away upon a barren rock« The tide has ebbed, indeed, and left him 
on the beach, but the hull of his fortunes is above water still, and it will go hard indeed 
with him if he does not shai)e a raft that shall bring to shore much of the caigo that 
an oitlinaiy mind would leave in despair, to be swept away by the next change of 
the moon. The distin^ion between man and Hie rest of tbo living creation, certainly, 
is in nothing more remaikable than in the power which he possesses over them, of 
turning to varied account the moans with which the world is stocked. But it has 
always struck me, that there is a far greater distinction between man and man than 
between many men and most other animals; and it is from a familiarity with the 
practical operation of this marvellous difference that 1 venture to predict, that our 
Crusoe will cultivate his own island, and build himself a bark in which, in process of 
time, he will sail back to his friends and fortune in greater triumph than if he had 
never been driven amonget the breakers. 

Sir Walter Scott) then, was sitting at a writing-desk oovored with papers, and on 
the top wa.s a pile of bound volumes of the Monitefor, — bne, which he was leaning 
over as my brother and 1 entered, was open on a choir, and two others were lying 
on tho floor. As he rose to receive us, he dosed the volume which ho had been cx- 
trectiug from, and came forward to shako hands. Ho was, of course, in deep mourning, 
with weepers and the other tr^piug^ of wo, but his countenance, though ooilaiiily 
a litilo wo-begonish, was not cast into any very deep furrows. His tone and manner 
were as fi^ndiy as heretofore, and when he saw th^ we had no intention of making 
attempt at sympathy* or moanification, but spoke to him as of old, ho g^ually 
contacted the lengl^ of hia eountonanco, and allowed the comers of hia mouth to 
curl almost imperceptibly upwards, and a renewed lustre came into his eye, if not 
exj^y indicative of cheerfohieas, at all events of wcU-rcgulatod, patient Christian 
resignation. My Q^eaning will be misunderstood if it be imagined ftom picture 
that 1 suspected any hypocrisy, or an afieotation of grief in the first instance. 1 have 
I no doubt, indeed, that he feels, most acutely, the bereavements whi<fi| have come 
luiiou bun ; but wo may very fojirijr suppose, that among the many visHore he must 
|Jtave, iliei’o may be some who cannot understand that it is pi'oper, decent, or even 
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{>ossiblo to hide those finer emotions deep in the heart. Ho immediately oegan con- 
versing in his Bsual style — ^tbe chief topio being Captain Denham (whom I had 
recently seen in London) and his boolif of African TIk^gIs^ which Sir Walter had 
evidently read with much attention* * * * * After sitting a quarter of an 
hour^. we came away, vrell pleased to see our friend quite unbroken in spirit — 'and 
though bowed down a little hy the blast, and here and there a branch the. les^ as 
sturdy in the trunk as ever, and very possibly all the better' for the discipline — 
better, 1 mean, for the pubhe, inasmuch as bo has now a vast additional stimulus 
for exertion — and one which all the world must admit to be thoroughly noble and 
genei’OuSi 


24.— CHENS.’ k 

[Slit HuMPnaEV Daw, the chemist, may fairly take his place amoigst ** th wst 
authors." The qualities by which he raised himself to his professional eminence wend 
very qualities that make a great writer — a vivid imagmaUoa subjected to the discipl|^f 
accurate reasoning, and both working with unwearied industiy. Davy took the largeiXws 
of science ; hut he worked them out by the most diligent examination of die minuteswls. 
We trace the some genius in his lighter writings. The extract which we are about to » is 
from his little book on fly-fishing, entitled ^ Sahnonia* — a book fUH of the most chi&ng 
pictures of cxtotiol nature, seen through the brilliant atiposphere of a poetical phil(«iy. 
Da^y was bora in Penzance, in 1778. liis father was a carver in wood ; and, while f ap- 
prentice to a surgeon and apotheoscy, the future president of the Royal Society was law up 
materials for his career in diligent study. In 1801 became to London, and becauio alaZ^r 
at the Royal Institution ; from this time his life was one continaed series of brillbii dis- 
edVeriea and beantifiil exposition. The Miner’s Safety Lamp is one of the most lignul 
examples of the practical benefit of the highest theoretickl sdence. He died, in the zn^turit^ 

of his fame, at the comparatively early age of fifty-one.] 

.. — - ^ 

Poief. 1 hope we shall have another good day to>morrow, for the clouds are red lu 
the west. 

PAys. J have no doubt of it, for the fed has a tint of pufplo. 

Ifal. Do you know why this tint portends fine weather ? 

PAys, The stir when diy^ I believe, refracts more red, or heat-tnaking:, rays ; and 
as dry abr is not perfectly transpsurent, they are again reflected in the horizon. I 
have observed genei*ally; a ooppery or yellow sunset to fbretel radn ; but^ as on indi- 
cation of wet weather approadiing, nothing is more certain than a halo round the. 
moon, which is produced by the precipitated water ; and the larger the circle(, the 
nearer the cloud^ tod, consequently, the morCiready to fall. 

ffal. I have Often curved that the old proverb is correct — 

A rainbow in the morning is the shepherd’s warning 
A rainbow at night h the shepherds debght., 

Oan you eiphtio this omen f 

i%t A ritobow cam only OKxmr whmi the douds opntainmg or depodtihg the rain 
are opposite to the ton^Htod in the evening the rainbow 4s in the eaat^ in ite 
montii^inthe west ; tod as otm, heavy rains, in this cHnnfte, are uauatiy broug^ 
the vt^e^ly wind, a rainbow in Hie west indicates that the bad weather is on the 
road, by the wind, to us ; whereas the rainbow in the east proves t^t. ihe rain in 
these <^uds is passing from us. 

Poiot I have often observed that vdiGh the swallows dy high, fine weather is to bo 
expected or continued ; but wjben they fly low, and <tioae to ground, rain is 
almost surdl^ approaching. Cto you account for this ? . , . 

Mol Swallows foUow the ffies and gnaj;s, and flies and gnats usually ddight in 
wtoU strata of air ; and as warm air is lighter, and usually moister than edd air, 
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wlien tbe warm strata of air are higher, there is less phanoe of moisture being thrown 
down from them by the mixture with cold |^r ; but when the warm and moist air is 
close to the surface, it is almost certain that, as the cold air flows down into it, a 
deposition of water will take place. 

Police. 1 hax'o often seen seargulls assemble on the land, and have almost always 
observed that very stormy and rainy weather was approacliing. I conclude that these 
animals, sensible^of a current of air approaching from the ocean, retire to the laud to 
shelter themselves from the storm. 

Om. No such thing. The storm is their element ; and the little petrel enjoys 
the heaviest gale, because, living on the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find his 
food in the spray of a heavy wave, and you may see him flitting above the edge of 
the highest suige. • I believe that the reason of this migration of sea-gulls, and other 
sea Vrds to land, is their security of finding food ; and they may bo observed, 
at this time, xeeding greedily on the earth worms and larvae, driven out of the ground 
by severe floods ; and the fish, on which they prey in fine weather in the sea, leave 
the Bsrface and go deeper in storms. Tho search after food, as we agreed on a 
former occasion, is tho principal cause why animals change their '^places. The 
difiereut tribes jf the wading bird|^ always migrate when rain is about to take place ; 
and 1 remember once, in Itidy, having l^en long waiting, in the end of March, for 
the arrival of the double snipe^in the Campagna of Homo, a ^eat flight appeared on 
tho 3rd of April, and the day after heavy rain set in, which* greatly interfered with 
my sport. Tho vulture, upon tho same principle, follows armies ; and I have no 
doubt that the augury of the ancients was a go<^ deal founded upon the observa%n 
of the instincts of birds. There are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the 
same source. For anglers, in spring, it is always unlucli^ to see sin^e magpies, but 
fwo may be always regarded as a &youmble omen ; and tho reason is, that in cold 
and stormy weather pne magpie alone leaves the nest in se^h of food, the other 
remaining sitting upon the eggs or the young ones $ but when two go out together, 
it is ouly when the weather is warm and mild, and favourable for fishing. 

The singular connections of causes and effect to which you have just 
referred, make superstition less to bo wondered at, particularly amongst the vulgar ; 
and when two facts, naturally unconnected, have been accidentally coinoident, it is 
not singular that tbjs coincidence should have been observed and registered, and that 
omens of the most absurd kind should be trusted in. In the west of England, half 
a century ago, a portieular hollo# noise on the sea coast was referred to a spirit or 
goblin, called Bucco, and was 6apx)osed to foretel a shipwreck: the philosopher 
knows that sound travels much faster than currents^ tho air, and the sound always 
foretold the approach of a very heavy storm, whicdi seldom takes place on that wild 
and rocky coast, without a shipinreck on some part of its oxtensivo shores, sur- 
rounded by tho Atlantic. 

the instances of omen3 you have mentioned are founded on reason ; 
l)ut how om yoi| explain snob obsurditses as Kriday bdng an unlucky day, the 
t^Tor of spilling eal4 or Ineeting an old woman 1 I knew a man, of veary hi^ dig- 
nity, whp exoeedttn^y moved by these omens, and nho never went outiftiooting 
without a bittern’s claw fi^tened to button-hole by a riband, which he thought 
.ensured him good lude. 

These, as well as the omens of death watches, dreams, &e., are for the most 
^rftrt founded upon same accidental oeincidonoc ; but spilling of i^t, on an uncommon 
oc(won, may,^ as I have known it, arise foom a disposition to apoplexy,., shown by an 
incipient numbness in the hanid^ and may be a fotal symptom ; and persons, dispirited 
by bad omens, sometimes prepare the way for evil f^une ; for confidence in success 
is agteikt n^egns of ensuring it The dream of Brutus, before the Arid of Fharsalia, 
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probably produced a spcciea of irresolution and despondoncy which was tho principal 
cause of his losing the battle : and I hyro heard that the illustrious sportsman to 
w'hom you refen*ed just now, was always observed to shoot ill, because he shot care- 
lessly, after one of his dispiriting omens. 

I have in life met with a few things which 1 found it impossible to explain, 
cither by chance coiucidouces or by natural connections : and 1 have known minds 
of a very superior class affected by them — ^persons in tho hbbit of reasoning deeply 
and profoundly. 

Fhy^, III my opinion, profound minds are the most likely to think lightly of tho 
resources of human reason ; and it is tho pert suiwrficial thinker who is generally 
strongest in every kind of unbelief. The deep philosopher sees cliains of causes 
and effects so wonderfully and strangely linked together, that ho is usually the last 
person to decide upon tho impossibility of any two scries of events bcin§ independent 
of each otlier ; and in science, so many natural miracles, as it were, have been 
brought to light — such as the fall of stones from meteors in the atmosphci*e) tho 
disarming a thunder cloud by a metallic point, the production of fire from i<S6 by n 
metal white as .silver, and the referring certain laws of motion of the sea to the 
moon — ^that the physical inquirer is seldom dispo^ to assert, confidently, on any 
abstruse subjects belonging to the order of natural things, and still lass so on those 
relating to the .more mysterious relations of moral events and intellectual natures. 


25,-THE PRESENT AGE. 


CliANNING. 


[It is our intention, fium time to time, to give specimens of those wiilers of the United 
States, who have added something to the glories of “ the tongue which ShaUspere spake. ' 
Amongst those, one of the most celebrated is William Ellery Channing, D.D. lie was born 
in 1780 or 1781 j was educated at Harvard College; became a member of the Unitai-ian com- 
munion; and 'spent his life as pastor of a congregation at Boston. He died in 1842. Pr. 
Channing's reputation is very higlrin thiscoontiy; chiefly from the republication of his Essays 
on Milton and on Napoleon Bonaparte. He is a great master of words, wliich he pours forth 
with fluency, elegance, and even splendour ; but there appears sometimes a wont of solidity. 
This is, no doubt, a consequence of the diflhsene-ss of Ids style ; which lias the flow of the 
orator, ratlier than the condensation of the writer. But without doubt Ohanning may bo 
advantageously read. Passing over his controversial works, there is great benevolence in all 
Ills tendencies. Ho sees the conditions of human progress very clearly. He aims to banish 
vice and ignorance fioiu tho world by the general eleYati#n of tlio great masses of tlie people. 
His effoits for the abolition of negro slaveiy were unremitting.] 


lu looking at our age, I am atruck, immediately, with one commanding character- 
istic, Olid that is, the tendency in all its movements to expansion, to diffusion, to 
universality. To this, I ask your attention. This tendency is directly oppo8e4 to 
the 8piiit of exclusiveness reirtriction, narrowness, monopoly, which has prevailed in 
past ages. Human aotiem is now freer, more unoonfiuod. All gooda^ advantages 
helps, are mote open to idl. Tho privileged pett^ individual is becoming leas, and 
the hunSm race ate bocomktg more. Tho multitude is rising from the dust, (^ce 
we heard of the few, now of tho many ; once of tho prerogatives of a part, now of 
the rights of all. We ore looking, as never before, through tho disguises, envelop- 
inenta of ranks and classes, to the common nature which is below them ; and are 
beginning to learn that every being who partakes of it, has noble powers to cultivate, 
solemn duties to perform, inalienablo. rights to assei^t, a vast destiny .to accomplish. 
The grand idea of humanity, of the iflopOrtanco of man as man, is siweading. silently, 
but surely. Not that the worth cd the human being is at all understood as it iriiould 
be ; but the truth is glimmering through the dai'knese. A bint conscxousxusss of it 
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liaa seized on the public miud. Even the most abject poi-tions of society arc visited 
by some dreams of a better condition, for w^ich they were designed/ The grand 
doctrine, that every human being should have the means of sdfoulture, of progress 
ill knowledge and virtue, of hedth, comfort, and happiness, of cxerdsiiig the powers 
aud affections of a man ; this is slowly taking its place, as the hipest social tiuth. 
That the world was made for all, and not for a few ; that society is to care for all ; 
that no human being shall perish but tlirough his own fault ; that the great end of 
government is to spread a shield over the rights of all ; these propositions are growing 
into axioms, and tlio spirit of them is coming forth in all the departments of life. 

If we look at the various movements of our age, wc shall see in them this tendency 
to universality and diffusion. Lool^ first, at science and literature. Where is 
Kcienco now 1 Locked up in a few colics, or royal societies, or inaccessible 
volumes? Arc its experiments mysteries for a few privileged eyes? Are its 
IwrtaLs guardc# by a dark phraseology, which, to the multitude, is a foreign tongue I 
No ; science has now left her retreats, her shades, her selected company of votaries, 
and witt familiar tone begun the work of. instructing the race. Through tho press, 
discoveries and theories, onco the monopoly of philosophers, have become tho pro- 
perty of the multitude. Its professom, heard, not long ago, in tho university or 
some narrow school, now speak in the Mechanics' Institute. The doctrine that the 
labourer should understand the principles of Ids art, should bo able to explain the 
laws and j)rocosses which he turns to accoimt ; that instead of working as a machine, 
ho should joiu intelligence to his toil, is no longer listened to as a dream. Science, 
once the greatest of distinctions, is becoming popular. A lady gives us conversations 
oil chemistry, revealing to tho minds of our youth vast laws of the universe, whicK^ 
fifty yearn ago, had not dawned on the greatest minds. ^The school-books of our 
children contain grand views of the ci’eation. ' There are parts of our country (tho 
United States) in which lyceums spring up in almost eveiy village, for the purpose 
c>f mutual aid in tho study of natui^ scienca The characteristic of our age,4hen, is 
not the improvement of science, rapid as this is, so much as its extension to 
all men. 

Tlie same characteristic will appear, if we inquire into the use now made of 
science. Is it simp y a matter of speculation ? a topic of discourse ? an cmploymetit 
of tho intellect ? In this case, the multitude, with all them means of instruction, 
vrould find in it only a hurried gratification. But one of the distinctions of our time 
is, that science has passed from speculation into life. Indeed it is not pursued 
enough for its intellectual and contemplative uses. It is sought as a mighty power, 
by wliich nature is not only tp bo opened to thought, but to be subjected to our 
needs. It is conferring on us that dominion over earth, sea, aud air, which was 
Xirophcsied in the first command given to man by his Maker ; and this dominion is 
now employed, not to exalt a few, but to multiply the comfoi’ts and onifimcnts of 
life for. tho multitude of men. Science has become an inexhaustible mechanician ; 
and by her foigcs, and mills, and steam cars, and printei's’ presses, is bestowing on 
millions not only comfortS} but luxuries which were onco tho distinction of a fow. 

Another i^stration pf tho t^dency of scienco to expansion and univci'saliliy may 
be found in its aims and objects. Sdepce has burst all bonds, and is aiming to com- 
prehend the universe, and thus it muIUplies fields of inquiiy for all orders of minds. 
There is no province of nature which it docs not invade. Not content with ex- 
ploring the darkest periods of human hbtory, it goes behind the birth of the human 
race, and studies the stupendous changes which our globe experienced for hundreds 
^ centuries, to become prepared for map’s abode. Not content with researches into 
iVisible natiu'c, it is putting forth all its energies to detect the laws of invisible and 
^imponderable mattef. Difidcultios only provoke it to new efforts. It w'ould lay 
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open tho secrets of the polar ocean^ and of untrodden barbarous lands. Above all, 
it investigates the laws of social progress, of arts, and institutions of govcrninciit, 
and political oconomyi proposing as its great end the alleviation of all human burdens, 
the weal of all the members of the human race. In truth, nothing is more chamc- 
teri^ic of our age than the vast range of inquiry which is opening more and more to 
the multitude of men. Thought frees the old bounds to which men used to confino 
themselves. It holds nothing too sacred for investigation. It calls the past to 
account; and treats hoary opinions as if they were of yesterday’s gi’owth. No 
reverence diives it back. No great name terrifies it. llic foundations of ivliat 
seems most settled , must be explored. Undoubtedly this is a perilmui tendency. 
Men forget the limits of their powers. They question the infinite, the unsearchable, 
with an audacious self-reliance. They shock pious and revering minds, and rush 
into an extravagance of doubt, more unphUosophical and foolish thjn the wcakebt 
credulity. Still, in this dangerous wildness, wo see what I am stating, the tendency 
to expansion in the movements of thought. 

I have hitherto spoken of science, and what is true of science is stiU mors^nic of 
literature. Books are now placed within reach of all. Works, once too costly ex- 
cept for the opulent, are now to bo found on the labourer’s shelf. Genius sends its 
light into cottages. The great names of literdtm*0 arc become household words 
among the crowd. Eveiy pai*ty, religious or political, scatters its sheets on all the 
wmds. We may lament, and too justly, the small comparative benefit as yet accom- 
plished by this agency ; but this ought not to surprise or discourage us. In onr 
j^reseiit stage of improvement, books of Httlo worth, dcficici\t in taste and judgmtmt, 
and ministering to men’s prejudices and passions, will almost certainly bo circulated 
too freely. Men are never vciy vrisc and scdect in the exercise of a new power. 
Mistake, error, is the discipline through which wo advance. It is an undoubted fact, 
that, silently, books of a higher order aro taking place of the worthless. Happily, 
tho ins^bility of the human mind works sometimes for good, os well as evil, men 
grow tired at length even of amusements. Works of fiction cease to interest them, 
and they turn from novels to books, which, having their origin in deep principles of 
our nature, retain their hold of the human mind for ages. At any rate, we see in 
the pi*csont diffusion of literature the tendency to universality of which I liavo 
spoken. 

♦ ♦ ^ * * * * * 


The mnarks now made on literature, might be extended, to tho anc arte. Tn 
these wo see, too, the tendency to universality. It is said, that tho spirit of tho 
great artists has died out ; but tho taste for their works is spreading. By tho im- 
provemente of engraving, and tho invention of caste, the genius of tho great mastew 
w going abroad. Thoii- conceptions are no longer pent up in gdlcries open to but 
few, but meet us m our homes, and aro tho household pleasures of millions Works 
designed for the halls and eyes of emperors, popes, and nobles, find their way. in no 
^ representatioi^ mto humble dwellings, and sonaetimes give a consciousness of 

draining, which Ues at tho fotfn- 
^<Hf of of tho fine arts, and IS the bestedncatirai of the eye Ibr nature, is 
a of coimon ^cation, and in some countries is teu^t in ^ols 
to which dll dosses are admittocL ^ 

aLw f^**?*' ^ ^ “OBt Striking feature of our times, and 

^ ^ unpawHded and oonsUntly 

^Pftest of arte, as yet little «ndcmtood,te 
pnyess, because its principles aro mom and more sought in the 
the groat truth is apiowlteg, oveiyUi has a 

right to Its aid, Accotdm^y, education is beoommg the work W nati^ Even in 
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tlie despotic governments of Europe^ schools are open for every child without dis- 
tinction ; and not only the elements of reading and writing, but music and di awing 
are taught, and a foundation is laid for future progress in history, geography, and 
physical science. The greatest minds are at work on popular education. 'The reve- 
nues of states are appli^ most liberally^ not to the universities for the few, but to 
the common schools. Undoubtedly^ mmdi remaina to be done ; es|)ec]ally a now 
rank in society is to be given to the teacher ; but even in this respect a revolution 
has oommenc^ and wc are beginning to look on the guides of the young as the 
chief benefactors of mankind. 

Thus, we see in the intellectual movements of our times, the tendency to expan- 
sion, to universality ; and this must continue. It is not an accident, or an inex- 
plic^lc resxilt, or a vfolence on nature ; it is founded in eternal truth. Every mind 
was made growth, for knowledge ; and its nature is sinned against, when it is 
doomed to ignorance. The divine gi^ of intelligence was bestowed for higher uses 
thaujx>dily Ijibour, than to make bewers of wood, drawers of water, ploughmen, or 
servants. Every being, so gifted, is intended to acquaint himself with God and his 
woiks, and to perform wisely and disinterestedly the duties of life. Accordingly, 
when we sco the multitude of men beginning to thirst for knowledge, for intellectual 
action, for something more than animal lifc^ we seethe great design of Nature about 
to be accomplished ; and society, having received this impulse, will never rest till it 
shall have taken such a form as will place within every man’s reach the means of 
intellectual culture. This is the revolution to which we are tending : and \vithout 
this, all outward political changes would be but chiidrmi’s {day, leaving the gmat 
work of society yet to bo done. 


2a.--0IASSICAL EDUCATION. Arnold. 

[Ths oplmons of so eminent a man as the late Dr. Ajmld on Classical Education most 
always command the attention of every candid inquirer. Those who advocate the' general 
education of the People are somewhat too apt to say that Xatin and Oreek aro useless things. 
There cannot, in our view, he a greater ma^oe of nairoW'mindedness. It is the abuse of 
the study of Latin and Greek that alone is to be condemned. Arnold was the model of a 
sensible teacher : and the following extract f^m an account of hia own school at Eugby, 
which lie published iif the ^Quarterly Journal of Education,’ in 1884, puts ibis question of 
Classical Education on the surest footing. Thomas Arnold was bom at Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, in 1796 ; bo died of spasm of the heart in 1842 ; having devoted the greater part of 
bis usefol Ufe to the instruction of the young. As an author he is best known by his * Homan 
History.’ But the great beauty of liis character was never generally understood till the pub- 
lication ot lus * life and Correspondence.* Tbe following account of his mode of living at 
Laleham, where he received private pu^a fix>m 1819 to 1828, is foom the pen of one of those 
pupils : — and it eminently shows the great cause of Arnold's unrivalled success aa the Head 
Master of a Public School, in which capacity he closed his too short career 

“ The most remarka^ thing which stni^ me at once on joining tho Laleham cirde was, 
the wonderfol healtiunasi of tone and fading which prevailed in it Every thing about me I 
.immediately found tube moat real; ititas a^acewhere a new-comer at once feltfthat agreat 
and earnest work was gorng foTWind. DTit Arnold’s great ]>owRr as a private tutor resided in 
ibis, that he gave audi an intense earnestness to tife. Every pupil was made to feel that 
there was a work for him to do— that his happiness as well as his duty lay ki doing that work 
well. Hence, an indeaoribidde xest wan communicated to a young iuan*s feelinga about life ; 
a strange joy came over him on diacovfring that he had the means of being useful, and thus 
of being happy; and a deep respect and a^ent attachment sprang up towards him who had 
taught him ^ua to value l&b and 1^ ownself, and his work and. mission in this world, 
this was founded on the breath and comprehensiveness of Arnold’s charaoter, as well as its 
atcUosg truth andreality; on the unfiti^ed regard he had for work of all kinds, end the 
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sen-jc he liad of its value holli for the complex aggregate of society and the growth and per- 
fection of the iudi\idual. Tims, pupils of the most different natures were keenly stimulated: 
none felt that he was left out, or tliat, because he was not endowed with large powers of 
mind, there was no sphere open to him in the honourable pursuit of usefulness. This won- 
derful power of making all Ids pupils respect themselves, and in awakening in them a con- 
sciousness of the duties that God hod assigned to them personally, and of the consequent 
reward each should have of his labours, was one of Arnold’s most characteristic features as a 
tromer of youth ; ho possessed it eminently at Eugby ; but, if I may trust my own vivid 
recollections, he had it quite as remarkably at Laloham. His hold over all his pupils 1 know 
perfectly astonislied me. It was not so much an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, or 
ieai*ning, or eloquence which stirred within them ; it was a syinpathetio tlirill, caught from a 
spirit tliat was earnestly at w’ork in the world — ^whoso woi*k was bealtliy, sustained, and con- 
stantly carried forwai’d in the fear of God — a work which was founded on a deep sense of its 
duly and its value; aud was coupled such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, 
that others could not help being in\igorated by the same feeling, and with the belief that Uicy 
too in their measure could go and do likewise. • 

111 all this there w'as no excitement, no predilection for one class of w'ork above another; 
no enthusiasm for any one-sided object ; but an humble, profound, and most religious epn- 
sciousnoss that work is the appointed calling of man oh cai-th, the end for winch his vfhious 
faculties were given, the element in which his nature is ordained to develop itself, audit) which 
Ills progressive advance towards heaven is to lie. Hence, each pupil felt assured of Arnold’s 
sympathy in his own particular growth and chatuicter of talent ; in striving to cultivate his 
own gilts, in whatever direction tlfey^ might load him, he infallibly found Amold not only ap- 
proving, hut positively and sincerely valuing for themselves the results he had arrived at; and 
that approbation and esteem gave a dignity and a worth both to himself and his labour.’'] 

^ reader unacquainted with the real nature of a classical education, will be in danger 
of undervaluing it, when he secs that so largo a portion of time at so important a 
period of human life is devoted to the study of a few ancient writers, whoso works 
seem to have no direct bearing on the studies and duties of our own generation. For 
instance, although some provision is undoubtedly made at Eugby for acc^uiring a 
knowledge of modern liistory, yet the History of Greece and Home is more studied 
than tlmt of France and England ; and Horner and Virgil are certainly much more 
attended to than Shakspere and Milton. This appears to many persons a great 
absurdity ; while others who are so far swayed by authority as to believe the system 
to bo right, arc yet unable to understand how it can bo so. A Journal of Education 
may not bo an unfit place for a few remarks on this subject. 

It may be freely confessed tbat the first origin of classical education affords in 
itself no reasons for its being continued now. When Jjatin and Greek were almost 
the only written languages of civilized man, it is manifest that they must have fur- 
nished the subjects of all libei-al education. The question therefore is wholly changed, 
^auoe the growth of a complete litcnituro in other languages; since France, and Italy, 
and Germany, and England, have each produced their philosophers, their poets, and 
their historians, worthy to be i)laccd on the same level with those of Greece and 
Borne. 

But although there is not the sam reason now which existed three or four centuries , 
ago for the study of Greek and Homan literature, yet there is another no less sub- 
stantial. Expel Greek and Latin from your schools, and you confine tho views of 
the existing generation to themselves and their immediate predecessors; you will 
cut off so many centuries of the world’s experience, and place us in the same state 
as if the human race had first come into existence in the year ICOO. For it is 
nothing to say that a few learned individuals might still study classicfd literature ; 
the • effect produced on the public mind would bo no greater than that which has 
resulted from the labours of our oriental scholars; it would not spread beyond them- 
selves, and moil in general after a few generations would know as little of Greece 
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and Rome, as tlioy do actually of China and Hindostan. But such an ignoranco 
would be incalculably moro to bo regretted. With the Asiatic mind wo have no 
nearer connection and sympathy than is derived from our common humanity. But 
the mind of the Greek and of the Roman is in £dl the essential points of its constitu- 
tion our own; and not only bo, but it is our mind developed to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection. Wide as is the difference between us with respect to those 
physical instruments which minister to our uses or our pleasures ; although the Greeks 
and Romans had no steam engines, no printing presses, no mariner’s compass, no 
telescopes, no mici-oscopcs, no gunpowder; yet in our moral and political views, in 
those matters which most determine human character, there is a peifect resemblance 
in these respects. Aristole, and Bato, and Thucydides, and Cicero, and Tacitus, are 
most untruly called ancient writers ; they arc virtually our own countiymeu and 
contempoi’aries, but have the advantage which is enjoyed by intelligent travellers, 
that their obtorvation has been exercised in a field out of the reach of common men ; 
and that having thus seen in a manner with our eyes what wo cannot see for our- 
selves^ their conclusions are such as bear upon our own circumstances, while their 
information has all the charm of novdty, and all the value of a mass of now and 
pcrtiiicut facts, illustrative of the great science of the nature of civilized man. 

Now when it is said, that men in manhood so often throw their Greek and Latin 
aside, and that this very fact shows the uselessness of their early studies, it is much 
more tiue to say that it shows how completely the literature of Greece and Rome 
would bo forgotten, if our system of education did not keep up the knowledge of it. 
But it by no means shows that system to be useless, unless it followed that when a 
man laid aside his Greek and Latin books, he forgot also all that he had ever gained 
from them. This, however, is so far from being the case, that even where the results 
of a classical education are least tangible and least appreciated even by the individual 
himself, still the mind often retains much of the effect of its early studies in the 
general liberality of its tastes and comparative comprehensiveness of its views and 
notions. 

All this supposes, indeed, that classical instruction should be sensibly conducted; 
it I'cquires that a classical teacher should be fully acquainted with modem history 
and modern literature, no less than with those of Greece and Rome. What is, or 
X)erhaps what used to bo, called a mcro scholai’, cannot possibly communicate to his 
pupils the main advantages of a classical education. The knowledge of the past is 
valuable, because without it our knowledge of the present and of the future must be 
scanty, but if the knowledge of the past be confined wholly to itself, if, instead of 
being made to bear upon things around us, it be totally isolated from them, and so 
disguised by vagueness and misapprehension as to appear incapable of illustrating 
them, then indeed it becomes little better than laborious trifling, and they who de- 
claim against it may be fiilly foiigivcn. 


^ 87.-SIB ALEXANDER BALL. CouiMDOK. 

[The follovdng most interesting account of an eminent naval commander is from Mr. 
Coleridge’s Collection of Essays, ‘ The Friend.’ There are few better specimens of genuine 
English prose, employed to do honour to a genuine English character.] 

Sir Alexander Boll was a gentleman by birth : a younger brother of an old and 
respectable fam9y in Gloucestershire. He went into the navy at an early age from 
his choice; and, as he himself told me, in consequence of the deep impression and 
vivid images left on his mind by the perusal of Robinson Cnisde. It is not my in- 
tention to detail the steps of hia promotion, or the services in which he was engaged 
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as a subaltarn, 1 recollect many particulars indoedi but not the dates with such 
distinctness as would enable mo to state them (as it would be necessary to do if I 
stated them at all) in the order of time. These dates might perhaps have been 
procured from other soui'ces ; but incidents that' are neither characteristic nor in- 
structive, even such as would be expected with reason in a regular life, are no part 
of my plan ; while those whidi are both interesting and illustrative 1 have been 
precludi^ from mentioning, seme from motives which have been already explained, 
and others from still higher considerations. The most important of these may be 
deduced from a reflection with which he himself once concluded a long and affecting 
naiTation j namely, that no bcwly of men can for any length of time bo safely treated 
otherwise than as rational beings ; and that, therefore, the education of the lower 
classes was of the utmost consequence to the permanent secuiity of the ompii-e, even 
for the sake of our navy. The dangers, apprehended from the education of the 
lower classes, arose (he said) entirely from its not being universal, Cud from tho 
unusualnoss in the lowest classes of those accomplishments, which he, like Dr. Bell, 
regarded as one of the means of education, and not as education itself. ^^If, ho 
observed, the lower classes in general possessed but one eye or one arm, the few 
,who wero so fortunate as to possess two would naturally become vain and restless, 
and consider themselves as entitled to a higher situation. He illustrated this by 
the faults attributed to learned women, and that the same objections were formerly 
made to educating women at all ; namely, that their knowledge made them vain, 
affecteil, and neglectful of their proper duties. Now that all women of condition 
are well educated, we hear no more of these apprehensions, or observe any instances 
to justify them. Yot if a lady understood the Greek one-tenth part os well as tho 
whole circle of her acquainlancos understood the French language, it would not 
Burpiiso us to find her loss pleasing from tho consciousness of her superiority in tho 
possession of an unusual advantage. Sir Alexander BaU quoted the speech of au 
old admiral^ one of whose two great wishes was to have a ship's crew composed 
altogether of serious Scotchmen. He spoke with great reprobation of the vulgar 
notion, the worse num, the better sailor. Courage, he said, was tho natural product 
of farailiaiity with danger, which thoughtlessness would oftentimes turn into fool- 
hardiness ; and that ho had always found the most usefully brave sailors the gravest 
and most rational of his crew. Tlie best sailor he had ever had, first attracted his 
notice by tho anxiety which he expressed coucei'niug the means of remitting some 
money which he had received in the West Indies to his sister in England ; and this 
man, without any tinge of Methodism, was never heai-d to swear an oath, and was 
remarkable for the firmness with which he devoted a part of every Sunday to the 
reading of his Bible. 1 record this with satisfaction as a testimony of great weight, 
and in all respects unexceptionable : for Sir Alexander Ball's opinions throughout 
life remained unwarped by zealotry, and were those of a mind seeking, after truth in 
calmness^ and complete self-possession. He was much pleased withi an imsuspicioas 
testimony fiimished by Dampier. “ I have particularly observed,” writes this famous 
old navigator, " there and in other places, that such as Jiad been woU-bred, wero 
generally most careful to improve their time, and would be very industrious and 
fnigal where there was any t)robability of considerable gain i but on tho contrary, 
such as had been bred up in ignorance and hard labour, when they came to iiavo 
plenty would extravagantly squander away their time and money in drinking and 
making a bluster.” Indeed it is a melancholy proof how strangely power warps the 
minds of ordinaiy men, that there can be a doubt on thi^ subjeebihamong persons 
who have been themselves educated. It tempts a suspicion, that unknown to them- 
selves they find a comfort in the thought that their inferiors somoUiing less than 
men ; or that they have an uneasy hidf-consoiousnessthat, if tjais were not the case, 
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they would themselves have no claim to be their superiors. For a sober education 
naturally inspires self-respect. But he who respects himself will respect others ; and 
he who respects himself and others^ must of necessity be a bravo man. The great 
importance of this subject, and the increasing interest which good men of all deno- 
minations feel in the bringing about of a national education, must be my excuse for 
having entered so minutely into Sir Alexander Ball’s opinions on this head, in which, 
however, X am the more excusable, being now on that port of his life which I am 
. obliged to leave almost a blank. 

During his lieutenancy, and after he had perfected himself in the knowledge and 
duties of a practical sailor, ho was compelled by the state of his health to remain in 
England for a considerable length of time. Of this he industriously availed him- 
self for the acquirement of substantial knowledge from books ; and during his wholo 
life afterwards, he considered those as his happiest hours, which, without any neglect 
of official or professional duty, ho could devote to reading. He preferred, indeed he ' 
almost confined himself to, history, political economy, voyages and travels, natural 
histoi^, and latterly agricultural works : in short, to such books as contain specific 
facts, or practical principles capable of specific application. His active life, and the 
particular objects of immediate utility, some one of which he had always in his view, 
precluded a taste for works of pure speculation and abstract science, though ho 
highly honoured those who were eminent in these respects, and considered them as 
the benefactors of mankind, no less than those who afterwards discovered the mode 
of applying their principles, or who realized them in practice. Works of amusement, 
as novels, plays, and the like, did not apj)ear oven to amuse him ; and the only 
poetical composition, of which 1 have ever heard him speak, was a manuscript pojgm, 
written by one of my fHends, which 1 read to his lady in his presence. To my sm- 
priso ho afterwards spoke of this with warm interest ; but it was evident to me, 
that it was not so much the poetic merit of the composition that had interested liim, 
as the truth and psychological insight wiXh which it represented the practicability 
of reforming the most hardetied minds, and the various accidents which may awaken 
the most brutalized person to a recognition of his nobler being. I will add ono 
remark of his on knowledge acquired from books, which appears to mo both just 
and valuable. The prejudice against such knowledge, ho said, and the custom of 
ppposing it to thfit which is learnt by practice, originated in those times when 1)ooks 
were almost confined to theology and to l<^cal and motaphyeical subtleties ; but 
that at present there is scarcely any practical knowledge, whieffi is not to bo found 
in books : the press is the means % which intdligont men now converse with each 
other, and persons of all classes and all pursuits convey, each the contribution of 
his individual experience. It was therefore, he said, as absurd to hold book-know- 
ledge at present in contempt, as it would be for a man to avail himself only of his 
own eyes and ears, and to aim atLnothing which could not be performed exclusively 
by his own arms. The use ana necessity of porsonsd experience, consisted in tho 
power of choosing and apjdying what had been read, and of discriminating by tho 
light of analogy pxaotioable, and probability from mere plausibility. Without a 
judgment matured and steadied by actual experience, a man would reed to little or 
perhaps to bad purpose ; but yet that experience, w^h in exclusion of all other 
knowledge has been derived from one man’s life, is in tho present day scarcely 
worthy of the name-— at least for those who are to act in the higher and wider 
spheres of duty: An ignorant general, he said, inspired him with terror : for if ho 
were too prohdto take^vice he would ruin himself by his own blunders ; and if he 
were not, by adopting the worst that was offered, A groat genius may indeed form 
an exception ; but we do not lay down rules in expectation of wonders. A similar 
remark I remember to have hearo from an officer, who to eminence in professional 
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science and the gallantry of a tried soldier adds all the accomplishments of a sound 
scholar and the powers of a man of genius. 

One incident, which hapi)cncd at this period .of Sir Alexander’s life, is so illustrar 
tivo of his character, and famishes so strong a presumption that the thoughtful 
hiimanity by which ho was distinguished was not wholly tho growth of his latter 
years, that, though it may appear to some trifling in itself, 1 will insert it in this 
place, with the occasion on which it was communicated to mo. In a large party at 
the Grand Master’s palace, I had observed a naval officer of distinguished merit 
listening to Sir Ale.\ander Ball, whenever he joined in the conversation, with so 
marked a pleasure, that it seemed as if his very voice, indopeiidciitly of what he said, 
had been delightful to him : and once as he fixed his eyes on Sir Alexander Ball, I 
could not but notice the mixed expression of awe and Section, which gave a more 
than common interest to so manly a countenance. Dii;riDg his stay in the island, 
this officer honoured me not unfi^uent'y with his visits ; and at the Conclusion of 
my last conversation with him, in which I had dwelt on the wisdom of the governor’s 
conduct in a recent and difficult emergency, he told mo that ho considered himself 
as indebted to the same excellent person for that which was dearer to him than his 
life. “ Sir Alexander Ball,” said he, has (1 dare say) forgotten the circumstances ; 
but when he was Lieutenant Ball, he was tho officer whom I accompanied in my fimt 
boat expedition, being then a midshipman and only in my fourteenth year. As wo * 
were rowing up to tho vessel which wo were to attack, amid a discharge of musketiy, 

I was overpowered by fear, my knees trembled under mo, and I seemed on the point 
of fliintiug away. Lieutenant Ball, who saw the condition I was in, placed himself 
clq^ beside me, and still keeping his countenance directed toward tho enemy, took 
hold of my hand, and pi'essing it in the most friendly manner, said in a low voice, 

‘ Courage, my dear boy I don’t be afraid of yourself I you will recover in a minute or 
so — I was just the same when I first went out in this way.* "Sir,” added the officer 
to me, " it was as if an angel had put a new soul into me. With the feeling that I 
was not yet dishonoured, the whole burden of agony was removed ; and from that 
moment I was as fearless and forward as the oldest of the boat’s crew, and on our 
return the lieutenant spoke highly of me to our captain. I am scarcely less con- 
vinced of my own being, than that I should have been what I tremble to think of, if 
instead of his humane encoiungcment, he had at that moment scofied, threatened, or 
reviled me. And this was the more kind in him, because, as I afterwards understood, 
his own conduct in his first trial had evinced to all appearances the greatest fearless- 
ness, and that he said this therefore only to give me heart, and restore mo to my 
own good opinion,” This anecdote, I trust, will have some weight with those who 
may have lent an car to any of those vague calumnies from which no naval com- 
mander can secure his good name, who, knowing tho paramount necessity of 
regukrity and strict discipline in a ship of war, idopts an appropriate plan for tho 
attainment of these objects, and remains constant and immutable, in the execution. 
To an Athenian, who in praising a public functionary had said that every one cither 
applauded him, or left him without censure, a philosopher yeplied — " How seldom 
then must he have done his duty I *’ 

Of Sir Alexander Ball’s cKaracter, os Captain Ball, of his measures as a discipli- 
narian, I have now to speak.'*' On assuming the command of a man-of-war, he found 
a tnutinous crew, more than one-half of ^em uneducated Irishmen, and of the 
remafndor no small portion hod become sailors by compromise of punishment. 
What terror could effect by severity and frequency of acts of discipline, had been 

• This part of Mr. Coleridge’s narrative is taken from a previous Sc(!lwn of * The Friend/ 
fuld in tlds place ho requests the reader to re-peruse wiat passage. 
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already effected. And wbat was this effect ? Something like that of a polai* yinter 
oil a hask of brand 3 ^ The furious spirit concentered itself with tenfold strength at 
the heart ; open violence was changed into secret plots and conspiracies ; and the 
consequent orderliness of the crew, as far as they were orderly, was but the brooding 
of a tempest. The new commander instantly commenced a system of discipline os 
near as possible to that of ordinaiy law ; — as much as possible, he avoided, in his 
own person, the appearance of any will or arbitrary power to vary, or to remit, 
punishment. The rules to be observed were affixed to a conspicuous part of the 
ship, with the particular penalties for the breach of each particular rule : and care 
was taken that every individual of the ship should know and understand this code. 
With a single exception in the case of mutinous behaviour, a space of twenty-four 
hours was appointed between the first charge and the second hearing of the cause, at 
which time tl^ accused person was permitted and required to bring forward whatever 
he thought conducive to his defence or palliation. If, as was commonly the case — 
for the officers well knew that the commander would seriously resent in them all 
caprio# of will, and by no mcaris permit to others wliat he denied to himself, — ^no 
answer could be returned to the three questions — Did you not commit tho act ? 
Did you not know that it was in contempt of such a rule, and in defiance of such a 
punishment 1 And was it not wholly in your own power to have obeyed the one 
and avoided the other ? — ^the sciitenco was then passed with the greatest solemnity, 
and another, but shorter, space of time was again interposed l»twcen it and its 
actual execution. During this space the feelings of the commander, as a man, were 
so well blended with his inflexibility, as the organ of the law ; and how much 
suffered previously to and during the execution of the sentence was so well known 
to the crew, that it became a common saying with them, when a sailor was about to 
bo punished, the captaiif takes it more to heart than the fellow himself. But when- 
ever the commander perceived any trait of pride in the offender, or the genns of any 
noble feeling, he lost no opportunity of saying, " It is not the pain that you are 
about to suffer which grieves me. You are none of you, 1 trust, such cowards as to 
tuin* faint-hearted at the thought of that I but that, being a man, and one who is to 
^ght for his king and countiy, you should have made it necessary to treat you as a 
vicious beast — it is this that grieves me.” 

I have been assured, both by a gentleman who was a lieutenant on board that ship 
at the time when the heroism of its captain, aided b^^his chai’acteristic calmness and 
foresight, greatly influenced tho decision of the most glorious battle recorded in the 
annala of our naval history ; and veij^ recently by a gi’ay-headed sailor, who did not 
even know my name, or could have suspected that I was previously acquainted with 
the circumstances — I have been assured, I say^that tho success of this plan was such 
as astonished the oldest officers, and convinced the most incredulous. Iluffians, who 
like the old Buccaneers, had been used to inflict torture on themselves for sport, 
or in order to harden themselves beforehand, were tamed and overpowered, how 
or why they themselves knew npt. Yinm the fiercest spirits were heard the most 
earnest entreaties for the forgiveness ef their commander : not before the punishment^ 
for it was too well known that then they would have been to no purpose, but days 
after it, when the bodily pain was xemenibered but as a dream. An invisible power 
it was, that quelled the:i(n, a power, which was therefore irresistible, because it took 
away the very will of resisting. It w^' the awful power of law, a^ing on natures 
preconfigured to, its influences. A faculty was appealed to in tho offender’s own 
being; a fiiculty and a presence, of which he had not been previously made aware — but 
dt answered to the appeal ; its real existence therefoi'O could not be doubted, or its reply 
^rendered inaudible; the very sttuggle of tho wilder passions to keep uppermost, 
counteracted their own purpose, by wasting in internal contest that energy which 
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before Jiad acted in its ontireness on external resistance or provocation. Strength may 
bo met mth strength; the power of indicting pain may be baffled by the pride of en- 
durance; tho eye of rage maybe answered by the stare of defiance, or the downcast 
look of dark and revengeful resolve, and with all this there is an outward and deter- 
mined object to which the mind can attach its passions and purposes, and bmy its 
own disquietudes in the full occupation of tho senses. But who dares straggle with 
an invisible combatant — ^with an cnomy which exists and makes us know its existence 
— but whexx) it is, wo ask in vain? — ^No space contains it — ^time promises no control 
over it — ^it has no ear for my threats— ^it has no substance, that my hands can grasp, 
or my weapons find vulnerable — it commands and cannot be commanded — it acts 
and is insusceptible of my reaction — the more 1 strivo to subdue it, the more am 1 
compelled to think of it — and the more I think of it, the more do I find it to i)os- 
sess a reality out of myself, and not to be a phantom of my own imagination ; that all, 
but the most abandoned men, acknowledge its authority, and that the whole strength 
and majesty of my country are pledged to support it ; and yet that for me its power 
is tho samo with that of my own permanent self, and that all the choice wlfich is 
permitted to me, consists in having it for my guardian ang(^ or my avenging fiend ! 
This is the spirit of law! tho lute of Amphion, the harp of Orpheus! This is tho 
true necessity, which compels man into tho social state, now and always, by a still- 
beginning, never-ceasing, force of moiial cohesion. \ 

Shortly after tho general peace was established, Captain Ball, who was now a 
married man, passed some time with his lady in France, and, if 1 mistake not, 
at Nantes. At tho same time, and in tho samo town, among tho other English 
visitors. Lord (then Captain) Nelson happened to be one. In consequence of some 
punotilia as to whose business it was to pay the compliment of tho first call, they 
never met, and this trifling afiair occasioned a coldness between the two naval com- 
manders, or in truth a mutual prejudice against each other. Some years after, both 
their ships being together close off Minorca, and near Port Mahon, a violent storm 
nearly disabled Nelson’s vessel, and in addition to the fury of tho wind, it was night- 
time and the thickest darkness. Captain B^l, however, brought his vessel at length 
to Nelson’s assistance, took his ship in tow, and used his best endeavours to bring 
her and his own vessel into Port Mahon. The difficulties and the dangers increased. 
Nelson considered tho case of his own ship as desperate, and that unless s^ was 
immediately left to her own fate, both vessels would be inevitably lost. He, theseforo, 
with the generosity natural to him, repeatedly requested Captain Ball to let him 
loose ; and on Bail’s refusal ho became impetuous, and enforced his demand with 
passionate threats. Ball, then himself took the speid^ing trumpet, which the fiiiy 
of the wind and waves rendered necessary, and with great solemnity and without 
the least disturbance of temper called out in reply, 1 feel confident t^t 1 can bring 
you in safe; I therefore must not, and, by the help of Almighty God, I will not leave 
you!” What he promised he performed; imd after they were safely anchored, 
Ndson Game on b^&rd of Ball’s ship, and embracing him with all the ardour of ac- 
knowledgment; exolaimed-—-^' a friend in need is’ a friend in&oed ! ” ,At this time and 
on this occasion commenced that firm and perfect friendship between these two groat 
men, which was interrupted-only by the death of the former. The two men, whom 
Lmd Nelson especially honoured, were 8ir Thomas Troubridge, and Sir Alexander 
IW; and once, when they were both present, on some aUusion mado to tho loss of 
his arm, he replied, " Who shall dare tell me that I want an arm, when I have three 
right arms — ^this (putting forward his own left one) and Ball and Troubridge? ” 

In plan of the battle of the Nile it was Lord Ndson’s design that Captains 
TV^pubridge and Ball should have led up the attack. The former was stranded ; and 
tihe lifter, by accident of the wind, could not bring his shijp into tho line of battle 
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till some time after the engagement had become genertd. With his characteriatio 
forecast and activity of (what may not improperly bo called) practical imagination, ho 
had made arrangements to meet evoiy probable contingency. All the shrouds and sails 
of the ship, not absolutdy necessary for its immediate* management, were thoroughly 
wetted and so rolled up, that they were as hard and as little indammable as so many 
solid cylinders of wood; every sailor had his appropriate place and fhnction, and a 
ocitain number were appoint^ as the firemen, whose solo duty it was to be on the 
watch if any part of the vessel should take fire : and to these men exclusively the 
charge of extinguishing it was committed. It was already dork when he brought 
his ship into action, and laid her alongside the French L’Orient. One particular 
only I shall add to the known account of the memorable engagement between these 
ships, and this I received from Sir Alexander BaU himself. He had previoudy 
made a combustible preparation, but which, from the nature of tho engagement to bo 
expected, he Ad purposed to reservo for the last emergency. But just ak^the time 
when, from several symptoms, he had every reason to believe that the enemy would 
soon strike to him, one of the lieutenants, without his knowledge, threw in the com- 
bustible matter ; and this it was that occasioned the tremendous explosion of that 
vessel, which, with tho deep silence and inteiTuption of the engagement which suc- 
ceeded to it, has been justly deemed the BUbHmest war incident recorded in history. 
Yet tho incident which followed, and which has not, 1 bcliove, been publicly made 
known, is scarcely less impressive, though its sublimity is of a different character. 
At the renewal of tho battle, Captain Ball, though hid ship was then on fire in three 
different ports, laid her alongside a French eighty-four ; and a second longer obsti- 
nate contest began. Tho firing on tho part of the French ship having at length fof 
some time slackened, and then altogether ceased, and yet no si^ given of surrender, 
the first lieutenant came to Captain Ball and Monned him the hearts of his 
men were as good as ever, but that they were so completely exhausted, that they were 
scarcely capable of lifting an arm. He askod, therefore, whether, as tho enemy had 
now ceased firing, tho men might be permitted to lie down by their guns for a short 
time. After some refiection, Sir Alexander acceded to tho proposal, taking of comae 
the proper precaiitions to rouse them again at the moment he thought requisite. Ac- 
cordingly, with the exception of himself, his officers, and tho appointed watch, the 
ship’s crew lay doto, each in the place to which ho was 'stationed; and slept for 
twenty minutes. They were then roused ; and started up, as Sir Alexander expressed 
it, mare like men out of an ambush than from sleep, so co-instantaneously did they 
all obey the summons 1 They recommenced their firo, and hi a few minutes tho enemy 
surrendered ; and it was soon after discovered that during that interval, and almost 
immediately after the French sh^ had first ceased firing, the crow had sunk down by 
their gone, and there slept, almost by the side; as it were, of their sleeping enemy. 

[Mr. Coleridge continues his interesting narrative through the remainder of Sir Alexander 
Ball's life. Ho dwells upon the noble services he performed in the two years* siege of 
Voletta, m the island of Msdta, his amazing kindness to the Maltese ; his wisdom as the 
governor of ^e island when it bhoame a British possession ; and the unexampled confidence 
which he enjoyed firom the Maltese, who looked upon him as a father.} 

aS^TriK MEASURES AND OmOES OF FBIBNDSHIF. 

Jebeuy Tavlob. 

[Jeremy Taxlor, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Bromore — one of tho most ^oqueUt of the 
great Divines of the Church of England— 'Was the son of a barber at Cambridge. }}e was 
born in 1013. He says ]^imself that he was “ solely grounded in grammar and mathematica 

his fatlier.” In bis thufteenth year he was admitted a sizar of Caius College, Cambridge. 

a sizar was then understood a poor student, who performed humble offices in the college. 
Out of ttda rank have come some of the me^t eminent of ouT' Scholl. Very early he oh- 
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tamed the patronage of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury ; who placed him nt All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, and nominated him, by & stretch of authority, Follow of that College. In 
1637 ho was appointed to the Jlectoiy of Uppingham ; but his living was sequostratt‘d in tliA 
Civil Wars. For some yeai'S he satrored poverty and imprisonment ; he kept a school ; he 
was a dependant upon private bounty. But he laboured unremittingly; he preached aud he 
published. Upon the BC^storation, in 1660, he was nominated hy the king to bis Irish Bishopric. 
Hero he resided for seven years, discharging his duties with the most exemphuy industry, 
and endeavouring to win all men to his fold hy uiiremitting love. His period of prosperity was 
not of long duration. Ho died of a fever in 1667, in his fifty-fifth year. The character of 
Taylor’s writings wl'tich was given by his successor, Dr. Bust, in his funeral sermon, is not an 
exaggeration: — Tiny ** will be famous to all succeeding generations for their greatness of wit, 
imd profoundness of judgment, and richness of fancy, and clearness of expression, and 
oopiousness of invention, and general usefulness to all the purposes of a Christiaii.” Beginald 
Heber, the admirable Bishop of Calcutta, has prefixed an excellent biography of Jeremy 
Taylor to the vnliiable edition of his works in 15 vols. There is also a complete edition sold 
at a mod^ato price, in tlirce large volumes, printed hy Mr. Cliilds of Bungu}#] 


• You first inquire, how far a dear and perfect friendship is authorised by ti^o prin- 
ciples of Christianity? 

To this, I answer ; that the word " fiicndship,” in the sense we commonly mean 
by it, is not so much as named in the New Testament ; and our religion takes no 
notice of it. You think it strange ; but read on before you spend so much as the 
beginning of a piission or a wonder upon it. There is mention of “ friendship with 
the world,” and it is said to be “ enmity with God ; ” but tho word is nowhere else 
named, or to any other purpose, in all, tho New Testament. It speaks of fricuids 
t)ftcn ; but by friends are meant our acquaintance, or our kindred, tho relatives of 
our family, or our fortune, or our sect ; something of society, or something of kind- 
ness, there is in it ; a tondemess of appellation and civility, a relation made by gifts. 
Or by duty, by services and subjection ; and I think I have reason to bo confident, 
that the word ‘‘friend ” (speaking of human interooui’se) is no otherwise used in tlio 
Gospels, or Epistles, or Acts of the Apostles : aud the reason of it is, the word friend 
is of a large signification ; and means all relations and societies, and whatsoever is 
not enemy. But by friendships, I suppose you mean the greatest love, and tho 
greatest usefiilncss, and the most open communication, and the noblest sufferings, 
and tho most exemplar faitlifiilness, and the severest tnith, and the heartiest counsel, 
and the greatest union of minds, of which brave and women are capable. But 
tben 1 must tell you that Christianity hath new christened it, and calls this charity. 
Tho Ohristicui knows no enemy he hath ; that is, though persons may bo injurious 
to him, and unworthy in themselves, yet he knows none whom he is not firot bound 
to foigive, wliich is indeed to make them on his part to bo no enemies, that is, to 
mako that the word enemy shall not be perfectly contrary to friend, it shall not be a 
leiativo term, and signify something on each hand, a relative and a correlation ; and 
then he knows none whom he is not bound to love and pray for, .to treat kindly and 
justly, liberally and oldigingly. Christian charity is friendship to all the world ; and 
when friends^ps were the noblest things in the world„chmity was little, like tho 
sun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn into the centre of a burning-glass ; but 
Christian charity is friendship expanded like tho face of the sun when it mounts 
above the eastern hills : and I was strangely pleased when I saw something of this 
in Cicerfi ; for I have been so piudiod at by herds aud flocks of people that follow 
any body that whistles to them, or drives tliem to pasture^ that 1 am grown afraid 
of any truth that seems chargeable with singularity : but there&re 1 say, glad I was 
u^hon I ttw Lcelius in Cicero discourse thus; — Amicitia ox infixiitate generis humaui 
qum conciliavit ipsa natura, cratracta res est, et adducta in angustum ; ut omnia 
cbfuitas, aut inter duos, aut inter pauoos jimgeretur,” Nature hath made friendships 
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and soeictios, relations and endearments ; -and by aometbing or other wc relate to 
1^1 the world ; there is enough in every man that is willing to make him become our 
i&iend ; but when men contract frieudsliips, they inclose the commoAs ; and what 
nature intended should be every man's, wo make proper to two «or three. Friend* 
ship is like rivers, and the etrand of seas, and the air — common to all the world ; 
but tyrants, and evil oustoms, wars, and want of love, have made them proper and 
peculiar. But when Christianity came to renew our nature, and to restore our laws, 
and to increase our privileges, and to make our aptness to become religion, then it 
was declared that our Meudshipa were to be os universal as our conversation ; that 
is, (uAwd to all with whom we converse, and poteniiaUy extendtid unto those with 
whom we did not. For he who was to treat his enemies with forgiveness and 
prayers, and love and beneficence, was indeed to have no enemies, and to have 
all friends. 

So that to ^ur question, how far a dear and perfect friendship is aut|^oriscd by 
the principles of Christianity,** the answer is ready and easy : it is warranted to 
Gxtond«to all mankind ; and the more wo love, the bettor we arc ; and the grcatei 
our friendships are, the dearer wo are to God. Let them be as dear, and let them 
be as perfect, and let them be as many as you can ; there is no danger in it ; only 
where tho restraint begins, there begins our imperfection. It is not ill that you 
entertain brave friendships and worthy societies ; it were well if you could love and 
if you could benefit all mankind ; for I conceive that is the sum of all friendship. 

I confess this is not to bo expected of us in this world ; but as all our graces hero 
are but imperfect, that is, at the best they are but tendencies to glory, so our friend- 
ships arc imperfect too, and but beginnings of a celestial friendship by which w^ 
shall love every one as much as they can bo loved. But then so wc must hero iu 
our proportion ; and indeed that is it that can make the difference ; wo must bo 
friends to all, that is, apt to do good, loving them really, and doing to them all the 
benefits which we can, and which they are capable of. The friendship is equal to 
all the world, and of itself hath no difference ; but is differenced only by accidents, 
and by the capacity or incapacity of them that receive it. 

Nature and religion are tho hands of fiiondships ; excellency and usefulness are 
its great endearments : society and neighbourhooii^ that is, tho possibilities and tho 
circumstances of converse, arc the determinations and actualitie^i of it. Now when 
men either ore unnatural or irreligious, they will not he friends : when they ore 
neither excellent nor useful,, they are not worthy to be friends ; when they arc 
strangers or unknown, they cannot be friends actually and practically ; but yet, as 
any man hath any thing of the good, contrary to those evils, so he can have and 
must have his share of friendship. 

For thus the sun is the .eyo of tho world ; and he is indifferent to the negro, or 
the cold Bussian, to them that dwell under the line and them that stand near the 
tropics, the scalded Indian, or the poor boy that shakes at the foot of tho Kiphean 
hills. But the fluxures of the heaven and the earth, the convcniency of abode, and 
the approaches to the nprth or south respectively, change the emanations of liis 
beams ; not that they do not pass always from him, but that they are not equally 
received below, but by periods and (fiianges, by little inlets and reflections, they 
receive what they can. And some have only a dark day and a long night from him, 
snows and white cattle, a miserable Hfe, and a perpetual harvest of catarrhs and 
consumptions, apoplexies .and dead palsies. But some have splendid fires and 
aromatic spices, rich wines and well-digested fruits, great wit and great courage ; 
because they dwell in his eye, and look in his and ore the courtiers of tho sun, 
and wait upon him in his chambers of the east. Just so is it in friendships ; some 
are worthy, and some are necessary ; some dwell hard bjr, and are fitted for converse ; 
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nature joins some to us, and religion combines us with others ; society and accidents, 
parity of fortune, and equal dispositions, do actuate our friendships : which of them- 
selves and in their prime disposition, arc prepared for all mankind according as any 
one can receive them. We see this best exemplified by two instances and expres- 
sions of friendships and ,charity : viz., alms and prayers ; evei^y one that needs 
relief is equally the object of our charity ; but though to all mankind in equal needs 
wo ought to be alike in charity, yet we signify this severally and by limits and dis- 
tinct tneasures : tho poor man that is near me, he whom I meet, he whom I love, ho 
whom I fancy, he who did me benefit, he who relates to my family, he rather than 
another ; because my expressions, being finite and narrow, and cannot extend to all 
in equal significations, must be appropriate to those whose circumstances best fit 
mo : and yet even to all I give my alms, to all the world that needs them ; I pray 
for all mankind, I am giievcd at every sad story I hear ; I am troubled when I 
hear of a.i)retty bride murdered in her brideebamber by an ambitiouf and enraged 
rival ; I ^cd a tear when I am told that a brave king was misunderstood, then 
slandered, then imprisoned, and then put to death by evil men ; and I caa never 
road the story of the Parisian massacre, or the Sicilian vespers, but my blood curdles, 
and I am disordered by two or three affections. A good man is a friend to all tho 
world ,* and ho is not truly charitable that docs not wish well, and do good to all 
mankind in what ho can. But though wo must pray for all men, yet we say special 
litanies for brave kings and holy prelates, and the wise guides of souls, for our 
brethren and relations, our wives and children. 

The effect of this consideration is, that the universal friendship of which I speak 
must be limited, because we are so. In those things where wc stand next to im- 
mensity and infinity, as in good wishes and prayers, and a readiness to benefit all 
mankind, in these our fiiendships must not be limited ; but in other things which 
pass under our hand and eye, our voices and om* material exchanges ; our hands 
can reach no further but to our arm’s end, and our voices can but sound till tho 
next air bo quiet, and therefore they can have intercourse but within the sphere of 
their own activity ; our needs and our conversations are served by a few, and they 
cannot reach at ; where they can, they must, but whore it is impossible, it can- 
not be necessary. It m\ist therefore follow, that our friendships to mankind may 
admit variety as dees our conversation ; and os by nature we are made sociable to 
all, so we are friendly ; but as all cannot aotua% be of our society, so neither can all 
be admitted to a special, actual friendship. Of some intercourses all men arc 
capable, but not of all ; men can pray for one another, and abstain from doing 
injuries to all the world, and bo desirous to do all mankind good, and love all men ; 
now this friendship we must pay to all, bccauso we can ; but if we can do no moro 
to aU, wo must show our readiness to do more good to all, by actually doing moro 
good to all them to whom wo can. 

A good man is the best friend, and therefore soonest to bo chosen, longer to bo 
rctaiued ; and indeed uevet to be parted with, imlosS* he cease to be that for which 
he was chosen. • 

For the good man is a profitable, usefiil person, and that is tho band of an effec- 
tive friendship. For I do not think that friendships are metaphysical nothings, 
created for Gontem|dStion, or that men or women should stare upon each other’s 
face^ and make dialogues of news and prettmesscs, and look babies in one another’s 
eyes. Friendship is the aBay of our sorrows, the ease of our passions, the disch^o 
of our oppressions, the sanctua^ to our cfQamiries, the oounsellor cmr doubts, the 
charity of our minds, the eisrission d our thoughis, the exeroiso and improveeaent 
of wh^ we meditate. And although 1 love my friend because he is wort^, yet he 
is not worthy if he can do me no good; I do not spei^ of s^denlsi hi&deranoes 
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and misfortunes by which the bravest man may become undble to help his child ; 
but of the natural and ortihcial capacities of the man. He only is iit to be chosen 
for a friend, who can do those offices for which friendship is excellent. For (mistake 
not) no man can be loved for himself ; our perfections in this world caimot reach 
so high; it is well if we would love God at that rate ; and I very much fear that if 
God did us no |;ood we might admire bis beauties, but we should have but a small 
proportion of love towards him ; all bis other greatnesses are objects of fear and 
wonder, it is bis goodness that makes him lovely. And so it is in friendships. He 
only is fit to be chosen for a friend who can give counsel, or defend my cause, or 
guide me right, or relievo my need, or can and will, when I need it, do me good : 
only this I add, into the heaps of doing good, I will reckon, loving me, for it is a 
pleasure to be beloved ; but when his love signifies nothing but kissing my check, 
or talking kindly, and can go no further, it is a prostitution of the bravery of friend- 
ship to spondWt upon impertinent people who are (it may be) loads to their families, 
but can never ease any loads ; but myli’iend is a worthy person when he can become 
to me,,inBtead of God, a guide or a support, an eye or a hand, a staff or a rule. 
*#■*■-*** 

(jan any wise or good man be angry if I say, I choose this man to be my friend, 
because he is able to give me counsel, to restrain my wanderings, to comfort me in 
my sorrows ; he is pleasant to me in private, and useful in public ; ho will make 
my joys double, and divide my grief between himself and me ? For what else should 
I choose 1 For being a fool and useless 1 for a pretty fapo and a smooth chin 1 I 
confess it is possible to be a friend to one that is ignorant, and pitiable, handsome 
and good for nothing, that eats well, and drinks deep, but he cannot be a friend to 
mo ; and I love him with a fondness or a pity, but it cannot bo a noble friendship. 

Hutoroh calls such friendships “ the idols and images of friendship. ” True and 
brave friendships are between worthy persons; and there is in mankind no degree of 
worthiness^ but is also a degi'ee of usefulness, and by every thing by which a man is 
excellent I may be profited ; and because those are the bravest friends which can 
best serve the ends of friendships, either wo must suppose that friendships are not 
the greatest oomforts in the world, or else wo must say, ho chooses his friend best, that 
chooses such a one by whom he can receive the greatest comforts and assistances. 

This being the measure of all friendships ; they all partake of exccUoncy, according 
as they are fitted to this measure ^ friend may bo counselled well enough, though 
his friend be not the wisest man in the world ; and he may bo pleased in his society, 
though he bo not the best natured man in the world ; but still it must be, that some- 
thing excellent is, or is apprehended, or else it can bo no worthy friendship ; because 
the choice is imprudent and foolish. Choose for your friend him that is wise and 
good, and secret and just, ingenuous and honest ; and in those things which have 
a latitude, use your own liberty ; but in such things which consist in an indivisible 
point make no abatements ; that is, you must not choose him to be your friend that 
is not honest and secret, just and true to a tittle ; but' if he be wise at all, and useful 
in any degree, and as goad as you can have him, you n^ed not be ashamed to own 
your own finendsbips ; though sometimes you may be ashamed of som^ imperfec- 
tions of your friend. 

But if you yet inquire, farther, whether feficy may be an ingredient in your choice ? 
I answer, that fan<^ may minister to this as to all other actions in which there is a 
liberty aiMi variety. And wo shall find that there may be peculiarities, and little par- 
tialities, a friendship improperly so Called, entering upon accounts of an innocent 
passion and a pleased frnoy even our blessed Saviour BimseH loved St. John and 
Lazarus by a special love, which was signified by special treatments ; and of the 
young man. that ^ko well and wisely to Ohiist it is affirmed, Jesus loved him, that 
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la, he fancied the mau, and his soul had a certain cQgiiation and similitude of temper 
and inclination. For in all things whore thei’e is a latitude, every faculty will endea- 
vour to bo pleased, and sometimes the meanest persons in a house have a fcstiviU : 
even sympathies and natural inclinations to some persons, and a conformity of 
humours, and proportionable loves, and the Ixsauty of the face, and a witty answer, 
may hrst strike the flint and kindle a spark, which if it falls upon tender and com- 
X)liant natures may gi*ow into a flame ; but this will never be luaiut^ed at the rate 
of fricndsliip unless it be fed by pure materials, by worthinesses 'which arc the food of 
friendship ; where these are not, men and women may bo pleased with one another's 
company, and lie under the same roof, and make themselves companions of equal 
j prosperities, and humour their friend ; but if you call this j^endsliip, you give a 
sacred name to humour or fanc^ ; for there is a Platonic friendship, as well as a 
, Platonic love : but they being but the images of moi-e noble bodies, are but like tinsel 
i dressings, which will show bravely by candle-light, and do excellently ti a mask, but 
I are not fit for conversation and the material intercourses of our life. These are tho 
prettinesses of prospei'ity and good-natured wit ; but when wo speak of frieudshij), 
which is the best thing in the world (for it is love and beneficence, it is charity that is 
fitted for society), we cannot suppose a brave pile should bo built up with nothing ; 
and they that build castles in the air, and look upon friendship as upon a fine ro- 
mance, a thing that pleases the fancy but is good for nothing else, will do well when 
they are asleep, or when they arc come to Elysium ; and for aught I know in tho 
meantime may bo tis much in love with Mandana in the Grand Cyrus, as with tho 
Infanta of Spain, or any of the moat perfect beauties and real excellencies of tho world : 
and by di^caming of perfect and abstracted fnendships, make them so immaterial 
that they perish in tho handling and become good for nothing. 

But I know not whither I am going : I did only mean to say that because friend- 
ship is that by which the world is most blessed and receives most good, it ought to 
be chosen amongst the worthiest pemons, that is, amongst those that can do greatest 
benefit to each -other. And though in equal worthiness I may choose by my eye, or 
oar, that is, into the consideration of the essential, I may take in also the accidental 
and extrinsic worthinesses ; yot I ought to give everyone their just value : when tho 
internal beauties are equal, these shall help to weigh down the scale, and 1 will love 
a worthy friend that can delight me as well as profit me, rather than him who can- 
not delight mo at all, and profit me no more : %ut yet I will not weigh tho gayest 
flowers, or the wings of butterflies, against wheat ; but when I am to choose wheat 
I may take that wliich looks tho brightest. I had luther see thyme and roses, mar- 
joram and July flowers, that are fair and sweet and medicinal, than the prettiest 
tulips that are good for notUng; and my sheep and kino are bettor servants than 
race-horses and greyhounds. And I shall rather furnish my study with Plutarch and 
Cicero, with Livy and Polybius, than with Cassandra and Ibrahim Bassa ; and if I 
do give an hour to these for divertisement or plecdhro, yet I will dwell with them 
that can instruct me, and make mo wise and eloquent, severe and useful to myself 
and othera. I end this with the saying of Liolius in Ciceio : « Amidtia non debet 
consequi utilitatem, sod amicitiam utilitas.” When I choose my friend, I will not 
stay till I have reedved a kindness; but I wiU choose such a one that can do me 
many if I need them ; but I n^eon i^ch kindnesses which moke me wiser, and which 
make me better : that is, I when I choose my friend, choose him 'that is the 
bravc^^ th«r^drthicst, and the most excellent person ; and then your fimt question 
is soon answei'ed. To love a person, and to contract such friendships, is jnst 
BO au^orised by the prindples of Christianity, as it is warranted to love wisdom 
and virtue, goodness aud beneficence, and all the impresses of God upon the spirits 
of bmve men. ^ 




29.— THE BBITISH HIRUNDINES. 

. GiLBiciiT White. 

[Who h«s n<^ heard of ‘Tho Natarol History of Selbome,*— one of the inost.dclightM 
books in tho English language! The autlior was the Revorend Gilbert While, who for forty 
ye^rs lived in tho retirement of his beautiful nativo village, Selbome, in Hampshire, diligently 
observing tlic appearances of nature, and recording them in letters to Ids IHonds. He was 
tho first to take Natural Histoty out of the hands of the mere classifiers, and to show how full 
of interest is the commonest object of creation, when carefully examined, and diligently 
watched tlirough its course of growth, of maturity, and of decay. Mr. White was bom in 1720, 
and died in 1703.] 

The House-Martin. — In obedience to your injunctions I sit down to give you 
some account of the house-martin, or martlet ; and, if my monography of this littlo 
domestic and familiar bird should happen to meet with your approbation, I may pro- 
bably soon extend my inquiries to the i*cst of tho Britisk hivuiidirij^ — ^tho swallow, 
the swift, and tho bank-martin. 

A few house-martins begin to appear about the sixteenth of April ; usually some 
few days Later than the swallow. For some time after they appear, the hirundines 
in general pay no attention to tho business of nidification, but play and sport about, 
cither to reemit from tho fatigue of their journey, if they do migrate at all, or else 
that their blood may recover its true tone and texttiro after it has been so long 
benumbed by the severities of winter. About the middle of May, if tho weather be 
fine, tho martin begins to think in oarne.st of providing a mansion for its family. 
Tho crust or shell of this nest seonR to bo formed of such dirt or loam as comes 
most readily to hand, and is tempered and wrought together with littlo bits of 
broken straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often builds against a 
perpendicular wall without any projecting lodge under, it requires its utmost efforts 
to get tho first foundation fimily fixed, so that it may safely cany tho suporstructiire. 
On this occasion the bird not only clings with its daws, but partly supports itself by 
strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making that a fiilcrum \ and, thus steadied, 
it works and plasters the materials into the face of tho brick or stone. But then, 
that this work may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself down by its omth 
weight, tho provident architect has prudence and forbearance onougb not to advance 
her work too fast ; but by building only in tbo morning, and by dedicating the rest 
of the day to fo^ and amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and harden. 
About half an inch sews to bo a sufficient layer for a day. Thus coioM workmen 
when they build mud-widla (informed at first perhaps by this little bird) raise but a 
moderate layer at a time, and then desist lest tho work should become tdp-bean^, 
and so be ruined by its own weight. By this method i&' a^t ten or tw^ve days is 
formed an hemispheric nost with a small aperture towards top, i^ng, compact, 
and warm ; and perfectly fitted fbr all tho purposes for which it Waaf intended. Biit 
then nothing is more common than for the house-sx>arrow, as ^oon as the shell ia 
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finii^od, to scizo on it as its own, to eject tlio owner, and to lino it after its own 

Tnp.nnf>r , 

After so mucb labour is bestowed in ereetlng a mansion, as nature seldom ^brks 
in vain^ mmiins w)l breed on for several years together in the same nest, wh^e it 
boppcsis to be weU sheltered and secure from the injuries weather. The shell or 
cTiisb of the nest is a sort of rustic wcu'k full of nobs and protubor ances on the out- 
sit : nor is the inside of timse that I have oiamined smoothed with anjr exactness 
at all ; but is rendeied soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of small 
straws, glasses, and featjhers; and sometimes by a bed of moss interwoven with wool. 

,As t£) young of small birds presently anive at their full growth, they soon be- 
come impatient of confinement, and sit }dl day with their heads out at the oiilicc, 
where the dams, by clinging to the nest, supply them with food from morning to 
night. For a time tho young are fed on the wing by their parents ; but the feat is 
done by so quick and almost imperceptible a sleight, that a peron must liavo 
attended very exactly to their motions, before he would be able to perceive it. As 
soon as the young are able to shift for themselves, the dams immediately turn their 
flmughts to the business of a seoond brood ; while the first flight, shaken off and 
rejected by their nurses, congi'cgate in great flocks, and are tho biids that arc scon 
diistering and hoverilig on sunny mornings and evenings round towers and steeples, 
and on the roo& of churches and houses. These congregatings usually begin to take 
place about the fii’sf week in August ; and therefore wo may concludo that by that 
timo the first flight is pretty well over. The young of this species do not quit their 
abodes all together ; but the more forward birds get al)rQad some days before the 
rest. These, appixm^ing the eaves of buildings and playing about before them, moke 
people think that sevci^ old ones attend one nest. They arc often capricious in 
fixing on a nesting-place, beginning many edifices, and leaving them unfinished ; but, 
when once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, it serves for sevei-al seasons. 
Those which breed m a ready-finished house get the 8101 % in hatching, of those that 
build neWf hjr ten days or a fortnight. These industrious ailiticcrs arc at their 
labours in the Icmg days before four in the morning : when they fix their materials 
they plaster them on udth their chins, moving their heads with a quick vibratoiy 
motion. They dip and wash as they fly sometimes in very hot weather, but not so 
frequently as swaUows. It has been observed that martins usually build to a iioiih- 
east or north-west aspect, that the heat of the sun may not crack and destroy their 
nests: but instances are also remembered where they breed fbr many years in vast 
abundance in a hot stifled iim-yard, against a wail facing to the south. 

are by far the least agile of the four species ; their wings and tails are 
8hox% god thereto they are no^ capable of such surprising turns and quick and 
evolutions as the swallow. Accoi'dingly they moke use of a placid easy 
motkp in a middlo region of the air, seldom mounting to any great heiglit, and 
never sweeping long t^gethw over tho surface of tho ground or water. They 4o not 
wender finr fim but affect sheltered districts, ov<^ some lake, or under some 
hang^ w6o4 ^ hollow vale, especially in windy weather. They breed the 
leteet iweUpwkMl: in 177^ they had nestlings on to October tho twenty- 

fij^ igid gre B^ver wt^umt nnfle^ed young as late as Michaelmas. 

asttiiippr congre^iing flocks increase in numbers, daily by the 

aaiaoBdfm ^ t|io S^ipond bn^ds, till at last they swarm in myriads upon 
]nyxil4s voui4 the ^ the Thames, dai kcning tho face of the sky as they 

mqpmt the ails of where they roost They retire, tho bulk of them, I 

nmiu^ m va4 together about b<^i^ing of October : but have appeared of 
ygirs in a eowdemhto in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, as late 
|P Sioiamher the third onA sixth, af|;er Uiey were supposed to liavo been gone for 
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more tlian a fortnight. They tlicrofovc withdrew with us the latest of any species. 
Unless these birds ard very short-lived indeed, or unless they do not return to the 
district where they ai'e bred, they must undeirgo vast devastations somohow, and 
somewhere ; for the bii^ that rotuiii yearly bear no manner of proportion to the 
birds that retire. ^ 

The CniMNBY-SwAiiiiOW. — Tlie house-swallow, or chimney swaHo^Vi^i undoubtedly, 
thh first comer of all the British hirundiim, and appears, in general On or about the 
thirteenth of April, as I have remarked from many yoaJs’^ eA^^rvation. Not but now 
and then a straggler is seen much earlier ; and, in particular/|f[jU^^ 1 a boy I 
observed a swallow for a whole day together, on a sunny wirai Shrovq %iesday ; 
which day could not fall out later thou tho middle of March, and often liH^poned 
eai’ly in Februaiy. , 

It was worth remarking that those bii*ds arc scon first about lakes and mill-ponds ; 
and it is also ^ery particular, that if these early visitors happen to find frost and 
snow, as was the case of tho two dreadfid sxuings of 1770 and 1771, they iimnedi- 
ately withdraw for a time, — a circumstance this, much more in favour of hiding than 
migration ; since it is much more probable that a bird should retire to its hyberna- 
culum just at hand, than return for a week or two only to warmer latitudes. 

The swallow, though called the chimney-swallow, by no means builc^ altogether in 
chimneys, but often within bains and outhous^ against tho rafters, and so she Mid 
in VirgiPs time. 

^ “ Antti 

Garrula tignis nidimi stispendat hinindo.’* 

In Sweden she builds in barns, and is called louiu swala^ tho bam swallow, llcsidos, 
in the warmer ports of Europe, there are no chimneys to houses, except they are 
EyiglutirbuUt : in these countries she oonstmets her nest in porches, and gateways, 
and gallbries, and open halls. 

Here and there a bird may afiect some odd peculiar place ; os wc have known a 
swallow build down the shaft of an old well, through which chalk had boon fonnerly 
drawn up for the purpose of manure : but in gcnoml with us tho hvrwi\do breeds in 
chimneys, and loves to haunt those stacks whore there is a constant fire, no doubt 
for the SG^e of warmth. Not that it can subsist in the immediate shaft where tbei'c is 
a fire ; but prefers one adjoining to that of the kitchen, and disregards the perpetual 
smoke of that funnel, as I have often observed with some degree^of wonder. 

, ‘ Five or six or more feet down the chimney does this little bird begin to form her 
nest about the middle of May, which consists, like that of the house-martin, of a 
crust or shell composed of dirt or mud, mixed with shoi*t pieces of straw, to render 
it tough and permanent ; with this difierenoe, that whereas tho shell of the martin 
is nearly hemispheric, that of tho swallow is open at the top, and like half a deep 
dish ; this nest is lined with fine grasses and feathers, which are often collected as 
they fioat in the aih 

Wonderfiil is the address which this adroit bird shows aU day long in ascending 
and-descending with scouHty through so narrow a pass. When hovering over the 
mouth of tiie fiumel, tho vitotions of her wings acting on tho confined air occasion 
a rumbling liko thunder. >It is not improbable that the dam submits to this incoii- 
veuient sitiiation so low in the shaft, in order to secure her broods from rapacious 
birds, and particularly from ovds, which frequently frll down chimneys, perhaps in 
attempting to get at these nestlings. 

The sw^low lays fmm four to six white eggs, dotted with red specks, and brings 
out her first brood about tho last week in June, or tho first week in July. Ihe 
progressive method by which the young are introduced hito life is very amusing : 
first they cmeigo from the shaft with difficulty enough, and often fall down into tho 

f2 
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rooihs bolow ; for a day or so they aro fed on the chimney-top, and then arc con- 
ducted to the dead leafless bough of some tree, where, sitting in a row, they aro 
attended with great assiduity, and may then bo called percliers. In a day or two 
more they become Jl^crs, but aro still unable to take their own food ; therefore they 
play about near the place where the dams are hawking fbr flies ; and when a mouth- 
ful is collected at a coiiaiu signal given, the dam and the nestling advance, rising 
towards each other, and meeting at an anglo ; the young one all the while uttering 
such a little quick note of gratitude and complacency, that a poi'son must have paid 
very little i*cgard to the wonders of nature that has not often remarked this feat. 

The dam betakes herself immediately to the business of a second .brood as soon 
as she is disengaged from the first ; which at once associates with the first broods of 
hoiiae-inartins ; and with them congregates clustering on sunny roofs, towers and 
trees. This hirundo brings out her second brood towards the middle and end of 
August. * 

All the summer long is the swallow a mo.st instructive pattern of unwearied in- 
dustry and affection ; for, from morning to night, while thero is a family to be 
Buppoi*ted, sho spends the whole day in skimming close to the ground, and exerting 
the most sudden turns and quick evolutions. ^ Avenues and long 'walks under hedges, 
and i^asturo-flelds, and mown meadows where cattle graze, are hei* delight, especially 
if \hero aro trees interspersed ; because in such spots insects most abound. When 
a fly is taken a smart snap from her bill is heard, resembling the noiso at the 
shutting of a watch-caso ; but tho motion of the mandibles is too quick for 
the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the exexibitor to houso-martins, and other 
little birds, announcing the approach of birds of prey. For, as soon as a hawk 
appeaiB, with a shrill alaimiiig note he calls all tho swallows and martins about him; 
who i;>ursuo in a body, and bufTot and strike their enemy till they have driven him 
from the village, daitiiig down from above on his back, and rising in a perpendicular 
lino in perfect security. This bird also will sound the alarm, and strike at cats 
when they climb on the roofs of houses, or otherwise approach the nests. Each 
species of himndo drinks as it flics along, sipping tho surface of tho water ; but the 
BwaUow alone, in general, vmhM on tho wing, by dropping into a pool for many 
times together : in very hot weather houso-martins and bank-martins dip and wash 
a little. • 

Tho swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft sunny weather sings both perching 
and flying ; on trees in a kind of concert, and on chimney tops ; is also a bold flyer, 
ranging to distant downs and commons, even in windy weather, which the other 
species scorn nmeh to dislike ; nay, even frequenting exposed seaport towns, and 
making little 0x001*81008 over tho s^t water. Horsemen on wide downs are often 
dosely attended by a little pai'ty of swallows for miles together, which play before 
and behind them, sweeping around, and collecting all thb skulking insects that are 
roused by tho trampling qf the horses’ feet ; when the wind blows hai^ without 
this expe^^t, they are often forced to scttlo to pick up*thcir lurkiug prey. 

This species feed much on little ^folecptera, as well as on gnats and flies ; and 
often settles on dug ground, or paths, for gravels to grind and digest its food. 
Before they depart^ fbr some weeks, to a bird, they forsake houses and chimneys, 
and roost in trees, and usiialjy wi^draw about tho beginning of October ; though 
some few stragglers may appear on, at times, till the first week in Novemb^. 

The Sand-Martin. — ^Tho sand-martin,^ or bank-martin, is by much the least of 
apy of tho British hirundhm; and, as far as we have seen, the smallest known 
birando : though Brisson asserts that there is one much sm^or, and that is the 
hmtndo 
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But it is much to bo regretted that it is scarce possible for auy observer to lie so 
full atod exact as ho could wish in reciting the circumstanbes attending the life and 
conversation of this little bird, since it is fera Tioaurd, at least in this part of the 
kingdom, disclaiming all domestic attachments, and haunting wild heaths and com- 
mons whero there are l^e lakes ; while the other species, especially the swallow and 
house-mai'tin) aro remarkably gentle and domesticated, and never seem to think 
themselves sjifo but under the protection of man. 

It is curious to observe with what diiferent degrees of architectonic skill Providence 
has endowed birds of the same genus, and so neai'ly corrospoudent in their geuend 
mode of life ! for, while the swallow and the house-martin discover the greatest 
address in raising and securely fixing crusts or shells of loam as cunabula for their 
young, tho bank-martin tcrebratea a round and regular hole in the sand or earth, 
which is serpentine, horizontal, and about two feet deep. At the inner end of this 
burrow does tms bird deposit, in a good degree of safety, her rude nest, consisting 
of fine grasses and feathers, usually goose feathers, very inartificially laid together. 

Perseverance will accomplish any thing ; though at first one would be disinclined 
to believe that this weak bird, with her soft and tender bill and claws, should ever 
be able to bore the stubborn sand-bank without entirely disabling herself ; yet 
with these feeble instruments have I seen a pair of them make great despatch, and 
could remark how muoh they had scooped that day by the fresh sand which ran 
down the bank, and was a difierent coloui* from that which lay looso and bleached 
ill the sun. 

Tho sand-martin arrives much about the same time with tho swallow, and lays, 
as she docs, from four to six white eggs. But as this species is cryjptogame^ carrying 
on the business of iiidification, incubation, and the support of its young in tho dark, 
it would not be so easy to ascertain tho time of breeding, were it not for the coming 
forth of tho broods, which appear much about tho time, or rather somewhat earlier 
than those of the swallow. The nestlings are supported in common like those of 
their congeners, with gnats and other small insects ; and somctiincs they are fed 
with lihellvloef (dragon flies,) almost as long os themselves. In the last week in 
June wo have seen a row of these sitting on a rail near a great pool as perchcra^ and 
so young and helpless as easily to bo taken by hand; but whether tho dams 
ever feed them on the wing, as swallows and house-martins do, we have never yet 
been able to determine : nor do we know whether they pursue and attack birds 
of prey. 

When they happen to breed near hedges and inclosures, they ore dispossessed of 
their breeding holes by the house-sparrow, which is on the same account a fell 
adversary to house-martins. 

These hirundxrm aro no songsters, but rather mute, making only a little harsh 
noise when a person approaches their nests. They seem not to be of a sociable 
turn, never with us congrejgating with their congeners in the autumn. Undoubtedly 
they breed a second time, hke the house-martin and swallow : and withdraw about 
Michaelmas. * 

Though in some particular districts they may happen to abound, yet in the whole, 
in tho south of England at least, is this much tho rarest species. For there are few 
towns or large villages but what abound with house-martins ; few churches, towers 
or steeples, but what are haunted by some swifts ; scarce a hamlet or single cottage- 
chimney that has not its swallow ; while the bank-martins^ scattered here and there, 
live a sequestered life among some abrupt sandhills, and in the banks of some few 
rivers. 

Swift. — As the swift or black-martin is the largest of the BHiish hirundvtiea^ 
so is it undoubtedly the latest comer. For I remember but one instance of its 
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ap][]«anag before the bust week in April ; and in some of our late frosty harsh springs, 
it has not been seen till tho beginning of IVIay. This species usually tirrives 
in pairs. 

The swift, like the sand-niaitin, is very defective in architecture, making no crust, 
or idiell, for its iiost ; but funning it of dry ^*asacs and feathers, veiy rudely and 
inartificially put together. 

Swifts, like saiid'nuutins, carry on the business of nidiheation quite in tho dark, 
in ci-aiinies of castles, and towers, and steeples, and iqxyn tho tops of the walls of 
cluirchcs under tho roof { and therefore cannot be so narrowly watched as those 
species that build more openly ; but, from what I could ever observe, they begin 
nesting about tho middle of fthiy ; and I have remarked^ from eggs taken, that they 
have sat hard by tho ninth of Juno. 

This hirundo Jiflcrs widely from its congeners in laying invariablv but two eggs at 
a time, which are milk white, long, and peaked at tho small end ; '^lereas the other 
species lay at each brood from four to six. It is a most alert bird, rising very early, 
and retiring -to roost very late ; and is on the wing in the height of summer at least 
sixteen hours. In tho longest days it does not withdraw to rest till a quarter before 
nine in tlie evening, being tho latest of all day birds. Just before they retire, whole 
groujM of tliem assemble high in tho air, and squeak and shoot about with wonderful 
i*apidity. But this bird is never so much alive as in sultiy thundery weather, when 
it expresses great alacrity, and calls forth all its powens. In hot mornings several, 
getting together in little imrtiea, dash round the steeples and churches, squeaking as 
they go in a very clamorou.s manner ; these, by nice observers, ai’e supposed to be 
males serenading their setting hens ; and Aot without reason, since they seldom 
squeak till they come close to the walls or eaves, and since tliosc within utter at tho 
same time a little inwaiHi note of complacency. 

When tho hen has sat lim’d all day she rushes forth just as it is almost dark, and 
strotches and relievos her weary limbs, and snatches a scanty mcai for a few 
minutes, and then returns to her duty of incubation. Swifts, when wantonly and 
ciuelly shot while they have young, discover a little lump of insects in their mouths, 
which they pouch and hold under their tongue. In general they feed in a much 
higher district than the other species ; .a proof that gnats and other insects do also 
abound to a considerable height m the air; they also range to vast distances, since 
lo^motion is no labour to them who arc endowed with such wonderful powers of 
wing. Their powei’s seem to bo in proportion to their levers ; and their wings arc 
longer in proportion than those of almost any other bird. 

At^ some certain times in tho sunmier I had remarked that swifts were 
hawking very low for hours together over pools and streams, and could not help 
inquiring into tho object of their pursuit that induced thorn to descend so much 
below their usual range. After some trouble, I found that they werq taking jpAry- 
^meroB, and libeUida, (cadow-fiies, may-flies, and dragon flies,) that were 
just emerged out of their aurolia state. ’ I then no longer wondered that they should 
be so willing to stoop for a prey that afforded them Such plentiful and succulent 
nourishment. * 

bring out their young about the middlo or latter ettd of July ; but as those 
never become perohers, nor, that ever I could discern, are fed on their wing by their 
dams, tho coming of tho young is not so notorious as in the other species. 

On the 'Uiirticth of la^ June I untiled the caves of a house where many pairs 
build, and found in each nest only two squab, naked puUi : on tho eighth of July I 
reiwa^ the same inquiry, and foimd they had niailo veiy littlo progress towards a 
fl^ged state, but were still naked and helpless. From whence wo mdy conclude ’ 
that birds whoso way of life koops them perpetually on the w'ing, would not be able 
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to quit their nest till the end of the mouth. Swallows and martins, that Imvo 
numerous families, are continually feeding them eveiy two or thive minutes; while 
swifts, that have but two young to maintain, are niTich at their leisure, and do not 
attend on their nests for hours together. 

There is a circumstance respecting the colour of swifts, which seems not to be 
iinwoi-thy our attention. When they arrive in the spring, they are all over of a 
glossy, dark soot colour, except their chins, which arc white ; but, by being all day 
long in the s«u and air, they become quite weather-beaten and bleached before they 
depart, and yet they return glossy again in the spring. Now, if they pursue the sun 
into lower latitudes, as soilfie suppose, in order to enjoy a perpetual summer, why do 
they not return bleached 1 Do they not rather perhaps retire to rest for a season, 
and at that juncture moult imd change their feathers, since all other birds are known 
to moult soon^ftor tho season of breeding ? 

Swifts arc very anomalous in many particulars, dissenting from all their congenora 
not only in the number of their young, but in breeding but orvee in a summer ; 
Avlicrcas all tho other British hirundinos breed invariably twice. It is past all doubt 
that swifts can breed but once, since they withdraw in a short time after the flight 
of their young, and some time before their congeners bring out their second brands. 
We may here remark, that as swifts breed but (yucc in a summer, and only two at 
a time, and tho other hirundirws twicer the latter, who lay from four to six eggs, 
increase at an average five times as fast as tho formcn 

But in nothing are swifts more singular than in their early retreat. They retire^ 
as to tho main body of them, by the tenth of August, and sometimes, a few days 
sooner ; and every straggler invariably withdraws by the twentieth, while their con- 
geners, all of them, stay till the beginning of October ; many of them aU through tho 
month, and some occasionally to the beriming of November. This early retreat is 
mysterious and wonderful, since that time is rften the sweetest season in tho year. 
But, what is most extraordinary, they begin to retire still earlier in tho most south- 
erly parts of Andalusia, where they can bo nowise influenced by any defect of heat ; 
or, as one might suppose, defect of food. Are they regulated in their motions with 
us by a failure of food, or by a propensity to moulting, or by a disposition to rest 
after so rapid a life, or by what ? This is one of those incidents in natural history 
that not only baffles our researches, but almost eludes our guesses ! 

On tho fifth of July, 1775, 1 again untiled part of a roof over the nest of a swift. 
Tho dam sat in tho nest ; but so strongly was she affected by natural love for her 
brood, which she suppos^ to bo in danger, that, regardless of her own safety, she 
v^ould not stir, but lay sullenly by them, pennitting hcraelf to bo taken in hand. 
Tho squab young we brought down and placed on the grass-plot, where they tumbled 
about, and were as helpless as a new-born child.. While we contemplated their naked 
bodies, theU unwieldy disproportioned abdomina, and their heads, too heavy, for 
their nocks to support, we could not but wonder when we reflected that these shift- 
less bein^, in a little more than a fortnight, would bo able to dash through the air 
almost vpth the inconceivable swiftness of a meteor ; and perhaps, in their emigration, 
must traverse vast continents and oceans as distant as tho equator. 


30v-THE VOIiUBLE TABY. 


Jans Austen. 


[Op tho hundreds of Novels Uiat have been puhlishod since tho beginning of the present 
century, who can remember even the names of a twentieth part? The larger number lu'e 
quietly sleeping on the shelves of tl»e (ureulating libraries of the country towns, destined only 
to tho light when some voracious spinster has exhausted all that is new of a teeming press, 
and in dusperotton plunges into tho antiqiiUies of a past generation. Bat there are six novels 
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that can never he old — the works of the inimitable Jane Austen. No dust will ever settle on 
them, even in the libnirics of the least tosteM of communities. Old and young, learned and 
unlearned, eqnolly delight in the i»rodn(;iions of the marvellous young woman, who drew Uie 
commonest incidi^nts and characters of the most ordinaiy domestic life, with u skilfulncss that 
manifests, more than anything ^ye know, tlie surpassing power of that Art which makes reali- 
ties more tnie than the thing itself beheld, tlirongh a common medium. This is, indeed, 
genius. Jane. Austen, the daiighlcr, of the rector of Steventon, in Hampshire, was born in 
1775; died in 1S17.] 

# 

Miss Bates and Mi.ss Fairfax, escorted by the two gentlemen, walked into the 
room. Kvciybody’s word.s were soon lost under the incessant flow of Miss Bates, 
who (simc in tfdkiiig, and had not fliiisbed her speech under many minutes after her 
being admitted into tho circle at the fire. As tlio door opened she was heard, — 

“ So very obliging of you ! — No rain at alL Nothing to signify. Ji do not care 
for myself. Quito thick shoes. And Jano declares — ^Well I (as soon as she was 
•within tho door), well ! This is brilliant indeed I This is admirable. Excellently 
contrived, upon my word. Nothing wanting. Could not have imagined it. So 
well lighted up ! Jane, Jane, look 1 did you ever see anything ? Oh ! Mr. Weston, 
you must really have had Aladdin’s lamp. Good Mrs. Stokes would not know her 
own room again. I saw her os 1 came in ; she was standing in tho entrance. ^ Oh ! 
Mrs. Stokes,* said I — ^but I had not time for more.” She was now met by Mrs. 
Weston. “Very- well, I thank you, ma'am. I hope you arc quite well. Very 
happy to hear it. So afraid you might Imvc a headache I seeing you pass by SO 
often, and knowing how much trouble you must have. Delighted to hear it indeed. 
— ^Ah ! dear Mrs. Elton, so obliged to you for the cairiago ; oxcellent time ; Jano 
and I quite ready. Did not keep tho horses a moment. Most comfortable carnage. 
Oh ! mnl I am sure our thanks are due to you, Mrs. Weston, on that score. Mi*s. 
Elton had most kindly sent Jane a note, or wo should have been. But two such 
offers in one day I Never were such neighbours. I said to my mother, ‘ Upon my 
word, ma'am.’ Thank you, my mother is remarkably -well. Gone to Mr. Wood- 
house’s. I mode her tako her shawl, — ^for the evenixlgs are not warm, — lier large 
new shawl, Airs. Dixon’s wedding-present. So kind of her to think of my mother ! 
Bought at Weymouth, you know ; Mr. Dixon’s choice. There were thi-eo others, 
Jane says, which they he.sitatcd about some time. Colonel Campbell rather pre- 
ferred an olive. — My dear Jano, are you sure you did not wet your feet I It was 
but a drop or two, but 1 aui so afraid ; but Mr. Frank Churchill was so extremely-— 
and tbero waa a mat to step upon. I shall never forget his extreme pnWimiMy 
Oh ! Mr. Frank Churchill, I must tell you my motlrer’a spectacles have never been 
in fault since ; the rivet never came out again. My mother often talks of your good- 
nature : does not she, Jane 1 Do nj>t wo often talk of Mr. Frank Churchill % Ah ! 
hem’s Miss 'Woodhousc. Dear Miss IVoodhousc, how do you do 1 Veiy well I 
ttok you, quite well. This is meeting quite in faiiy-land. Such a transformation ! 
Must not compliment, I know (eyeing Emma most complacently) — ^that would bo 
TOde ; but upon my word, JDss Woodhousc, you do looF— how do you like Jane’s 
V * . “■ Sfio did it all herself. Quite wonderfid how she does 

her to ! No hairdressfW from London, I think, could.— Ah ! Dr. Hughes, I dedaro 
--and Mrs. Hughes. Must go and speak to Dr. and Mrs. Hughes for a moment 
How do yon do J How do you do ? Very well, I thank you. This is deUghtful, is 
ar Oh! thero ho is. Don’t disturb him. 

Afuch better employed talking to tho young ladies. IIow do you do, Mr. Richanl 1 

In!? thmigh the town. Mrs. Otway, I protc-stJ 

to ^ Mr. Otway, to Miss Otway, and Miss Caroline. Such a host of fiicnds ! 
to Mr. Geoige to Mr. Arthur! How do you do? How do you all do? Quite 
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well, I iim much obliged to you. Never better. Don’t I hear another carriage ? 
^Vho can this bo ? — very likely the worthy Coles. Upon my word, this is channing, 
to bo standing among such fiiends 1 And such a noble dro I 1 am quite roasted. 
No coftee, I thank you, for me ; never take coifee. A little tea if you pleaso, sir, 
by and by ; no huriy. Oh ! hero it comes. Everything so good ! ” 

Supper was announced. Tlic move began ; and ^liss Bates might bo heard from 
that moment ;without interruption, till her being seated at table and taking up her 
6X>oon. 

“Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, where are you ? Hero is your tippet. Mrs, Weston 
begs you to put on your tippet. She says she is afraid there will bo draughts in 
the passage, though every thing has been done— one door nailed up— quantities of 
matting — ^my <kar Jane, indeed you must. Mr. Churchill, oh ! you are too obliging ! 
— How well y<m put it on ! — so gratified ! Excellent dancing indeed ! Yes, my 
dear, I i-an home as I said I should, to help grandmamma to bed, and got back 
again, and nobody missed mo. I set off without saying a word, just as I told you. 
Grandmamma was quite well, had a charming evening with Mr. Woodhouse, a vast 
deal of chat, and backgammon. Tea was made down stairs, biscuits and baked apples 
and wine before she came away : amazing luck in some of her throw’s : and she in* 
quired a great deal about you, how you were amused, and who were your partners. 
* Oh ! ’ said I, * I shall not forestall Jane ; 1 left her dancing with Mr. George 
Otway ; she will love to tell you all about it herself to-jnorrow : her firat partner 
was Mr. Elton ; 1 do not know who will ask her next, perhaps Mr. William Cox.’ 
My dear sir, you are too obliging. Is theie nobody you would not rnther ? — I am 
not helpless. Sir, you are moat kind. Upon my woid, Jane on one arm, and mo 
on the other ! Stop, stop, let us stand a little back, Mrs. Elton is going ; dear Mrs. 
Elton, how elegant sho looks — ^beautiful lace! — Now we all follow in her train. 
Quite the queen of the evening ! — :Well, here wc are at tho passage. Two steps, 
Jane, take core of tho two steps. Oh ! no, there is but one. Well, I was persuaded 
there were two. How veiy ^d ! I was convinced there were two, and theiu is 
but one. I never saw anything equal to tho comfort and style — candles everywhere. 
I was telling you of your grandmamma, Jane,— there was a little disappointment. 
Tho baked apples and biscuits, excellent in their Way, you know ; but there was a 
delicate fricassee of sweetbread and some asparagus brought in at first, and good 
Mr. Woodhouse, not thinking the asparagus quite boiled enough, sent it all out 
again. Now thcro is nothing grandmamma loves better than sweetbread and 
a.sparagus — so she was rathei* disappointed ; but we ogi’ced we would not speak of 
it to anybody, for fear of its getting round to dear Miss Woodhouse, who would be 
so very much concerned ! — ^WoU, this is brilliant I I am all amazement ! — could not 
liuvc supposed anything ! — such elegance and provision ! 1 have seen nothing like 

it since. Well, where shall we sit 1 Where shall wo sit ? Anywhere, so that Jane 
is not in a draught. Where I sit is of no consequence* Oh ! do you recommend 
this side 1 Well, I am surft, Mr. ChurchiD— only it seems too good — ^but just as 
you please. What^ou direct in this house cannot bo wrong. Dem* Jane, how shall we 
ever recollect hsdf the dishes for grandmamma ? Soup too ! Bless me ! 1 should not 
be helped so soon, but it smells most excellent, and I cannot help beginning.” 


ai.— HAY. 

. , The May of ike Foots is a beautiful generalization, which sometimes looks like a mockery 
el the keen east winds, the leafless troes, the hedges without a blossom, of late springs. In fu 
ungetual season we feel the truth of one poetical image, — 

Winter lingeiing chills the lap of May 


y3 
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but wo are apt to believe that tliosc who lalli of halcyon bkics, of odorous gales, of leafy 
thickets filled with the chorus of nature’s songsters, — ^to say nothing of Ladies of the May, 
and morrice-dancei*s in the sunshiu«3, — have drawn their images from the Southern poets. 

In such a season, — which malces us linger over, our fires, when we ought to bo strulling in 
tlie shiule of bright green lanes, or loitering by a gushing rivulet to watch the ti'out lise at 
the sailing lly, — some nameless writer lias seen a single feeble swallow, and has fancied the 
poor bird was a thing to moralize upon : — 


THB FIRST 

llo has come before the daffodils, 

The foolish and impatient bird : 

The sunniest noon hath yet its chills, 

Tiie cuckoo’s voice not yet is heard, 
The lamb is shivering on the lea, 

The cowering lark forVioars to sing, — 
And he has cotne across the sea 
To find a winter in the spring. 

Oh ! he has left his mother’s homo : 

He thought there was a genial chine 
Where happy birds might safely roam, 
And he would seek that land in time. 


SWALLOW. 

Presumptuous one ! his elders knew 
The dangers of those fickle skies ; 
Away the plodsure-seeker flew— 

Nipp’d by untimely frosts he dies. 

There is a land in Youth’s first dreams 
Whose year is one delfcious May, 

And Life, beneath the brightest beams, 
Flows on, a gladsome holiday ; 
lliish to the world, unguided youth, 
Proveitsfalsojoysjitsfriendshipshoilow, 
Its bitter scorns, — then turn to truth, 
And find a lesson in the unwise swallow. 


Away with those wintry images. There is a south wind rising; tlio cold grey clouds open , 
the sun breaks out. Then comes a warm sunny shower. A day or two of such showers and 
sunshine, and the branches of the trees that looked so sere 

« Thrust out their little hands into the ray,"* 

The May of the Poets is come; — at any rate wo will believe Hiat it is come. Woimswonxii ‘ 
shall welcome it in a glorious song ; — 

Now while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there camo a thought of giiof ; 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

And I again am strong : 

Tlio cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 

No more shall grief of mine tho season wrong j 
1 hear the Echoes through tho mountains throng, 

The Winds come to me from tho fields 6f sleep. 

And all the earth is gay 
Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity, 

And with the heart of May 
Doth oveiy beast keep holiday 
Thou Child of Joy, 

Shout round me, let me bear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd Boy ! • 

Ye blessed croaturcH^ I have heard the call 
Yc to each other make ; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 

My heart is at youi* festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel — feel it all. 

• IVc quote Leigh Hunt from raeiUoxy ; for he has dot printed the poem in which thist 
■ line occui's, in tho recent edition of lus works. 
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Oh evil day ! if I were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning. 

This Bwcet May-moming, 

And the children ore piiUiug, 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys for and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; w*hilo the sun shines warm, 

And the babe leaps up on his mother’s anu. WoROSWOlncH. 

Sr£M8£B shall paint May*' and her train, in noble words — 

Then come fair May, the faii*cst maid on ground, 

Deck’d all with dainties of her season’s pride. 

And throwing flowoi*s out of her lap around : 

JTpon two brcihi'en^s shoulders she did ride. 

The twins of Ijcda, which on either side 
Supported her like to their sovci'elgn queen : 

Lord ! how all creatures laught wheudier they spied. 

And leapt and danced as they hod ravish’d been, 

And Cupid self about her flutter'd all in green. Sno^faxA. 

James I. welcomes the May, as if Scotland hod no cutting winds to shame hb song ^ 
'•Away, wiuter, away! ” — 

Now was there made, fast by the Tonre’s iftdl, 

A garden fair, and in the comers set 
Ane herber green, with wandes long and small 
Bailed about ; and so with tvoes set, 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 

That life was none walking thci’O forby 
That might witliin searco any wight espy 

So thick the bewes and the loaves green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were. 

And middes every herber might be seen 
The sharpe, greene, sweoto juniper, 

Growing so &ir with branches here and 
That, 08 it seemed to a life without, 

The bewes spread tho herber all about. 

And on the smdc greene twistes sotei 
Tho little sweeto nightingede, and sung 
So loud and dear.the hymnes consecrate 
Of love’s use, now soft now loud among, 

That of the gardens and the wallos rung 
Bight out their song and on tho cou^e next 
Of their'sweet honnony ; and lo the text : — 

Worshippe, ye that lovers been, this kfay, 

For of yoiff bSss the kalends are beguiv 
And sing with its, AwUy, winter, away t 
Gomci summer, com^ the sweet season and sun ; 

Awake, for shame ! that have your heavens won. 

And amorously lift up your headcs all ; 

Hark, Love, t^t list you to his mei'cy caU. 

JAWfis I oi* Scoinsiafi 
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A poet of the Shaksporcan age has the same 

When May is in his pi'inic, 

Thou may each heaii; rejoice : 

When May bedecks each bran ch with green, 
bird strains forth his voice. 

The lively sap creeps up 
Into the bloomijig thorn : 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept, 
Now laugh the frost to scorn. 

All Nature’s imps triumph 
Whiles joyful May doth last ; 

When May is gone, of Jill the ycai* 

'fho pleasant time is past. 

May makes the cheerful hue, 

May breeds and brings new blood, 

May marcheth throughout every limb, 

May makes the ineiry mood. 

May pricketh tender hearts 
Their warbling notes to tunc. 


lesson, ‘ Rejoice in May 

Full strange it is, yet some, wo see, 

Do make their May in June. 

Thus things aro strangely wrought, 
"Whiles joyfiil May doth last. 

Take Iilay in time ; when May is gone, 
Tho pleasant time is past. 

All ye that live on earth, 

And have your May at will, 

Rejoice in May, as I do now, 

And use your May with skill. 

Use May, while that you may, 

For May hath but his time ; 

When all the fruit is gone, it is 
Too lato the tree to climb. 

Your liking and your lust 

Is fresh whiles May doth last : 
When May is gone, of all tho year 
Tho ple^ant time is past. 

Edwards. 


Afti*r this old English Epicurean philosophy of ** Take May in time,” tho Transatlantic 
child of our native muse can scarcedy bo called original : — 


The sun is bright, — the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from tho stately elms I hear 
Tlvo blue-bird prophesying spring. 

So blue yon winding river flows, 

It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows. 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 

All things are new ; — ^the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves ; — 
There are no birds in last year’s nest I 


All things rejoice in youth and love, 

Tho fulness of their first delight ! 

And learn from tho soft heavens above 
Tlie melting tenderness of night. 

Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay ; 

Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 

For, oh it is not always May! 

Enjoy tho spring of love and 3'outh, 

To some good angel leave the rest; 

For time will teach thee soon the tnith, 
Tiiere are no birds in last year’s nest ! 

Longfellow. 


Rut who can he original with a the|nc upon wlihdi poets in all ages have written ? Wo forgot 
the ditty which Master Touchstone calls “ a foolish song — 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With ahoy, and aho, and ahey, no nec no, &c. 


It w'as a lover and his la.ss, 

With ahey, with a ho, with 'a hey, no 
nec no, 

Aud a hey no noe no ni no, 

Tliat o’er the green com-fields did pass, 
In sibling time, the only pretty ring-time 
When birdsdosing, hey ding, admg,ading ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

In si>ring time, the only pretty ring-time, 
When bh’ds do since, hoy ding, a ding, a 
ding; 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


These pretty country fools id lie, 

In spring time, &c. 

This carol they b^n that hour 
With ahey, anda ho, and ahey, no neeno, 
How that life was but a flower, 

In spring time, &c. 

Then pretty lovers take the time, 

With ahey, and a ho, and a hey, no nee no, &c. 
For love is crowned with the prime, 


In spring fime, &c* 

ChappdVa «coUent coUecUon of oU EngUsh Songs, 
from an aaciont Mb. The reader may compare it with the version in * As You like it.’ * 
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3d.— PROGliESS OE THE MECHANICAL AliTS. 

Daniel Webster. 

[The following is extiTiuted from a Lecture delivered before theDoston Mecliauics’ InsUtu- 
tioi), in IbdH. Mr. Webster is one of the most distinguished Ihing orators of the United 
States, and, what is higher praise a man of benevolent and pudho views.] 

Human sagaoity, stimulated by human wants, seizes first on the nearest natural 
assistant. The power of his own arm is an early lesson among the studies of 
pnmitive man. This is animal strength ; and from this ho rises to the conception 
of employing, for his own use, the strength of other animals. A stone, impelled by 
tho power of his arm^ he finds will produce a greater effect than the arm itself ; this 
is a species of mechanical power. Tho effect results from a combination of tho 
moving force with the gravity of a heavy body. The limb of a tree is a nide but 
powciful instalment ; it is a lever. And thb mechanical ]xiwers being all discovered, 
like other natural qualities, by induction, (1 use tho word as Bacon used it,) or ex* 
pci'icuce, and not by any reasoning d jpriot*i, their progress has kept pace with the 
general civilization and education of nations. The histoiy of mechanical philosophy, 
while it strongly illustrates^ in its general msults, tho force of the human mind, 
exhibits, in its details, most interesting pictures of iugeuuity struggling with tho 
conception of now combinations, and of deep, intense, and powcrfiil thought, 
stretched to its utmost to find out, or deduce, the general principle fi*om the indi- 
cations of particular facts. Wo are now so far advanced beyond the age when the 
l)riiicipal, leading, important mathematical discoveries wore made, and they have 
become so much matter of common knowledge, that it is not cosy to feel their im- 
lX)rtaucc, or be justly sensible what on epoch in tho liistory of science each 
constituted. The half frantic exultation of Archimedes, when ho had solved tho 
problem respecting the crown of Hiero, was on an occasion and for a cause certainly 
well allowing very high joy*? And so also was the duplication of the cube. 

Tho altai- of Apollo, at Athens, was a square block or cube, and to double it 
required tho duplication of the cu^. This was a process involving an unascertained 
mathematical principle. It was quite natural, therefore, that it should be a tradi- 
tional stoiy, that by way of atoning for some affront to that god, the oracle 
commanded the Athenians to dauHe Ais aUar; an injunction, wo know, which 
occupied the keen sagacity of the Greek geometricians for more than half a century 
before they, were able to obey it. It is to tho gi*eat honour, however, of this in- 
imitable people, the Greeks, a people whose genius seems to have been equally fitted 
for tho investigations of science and the works of imagination, that tbe immortal 
Euclid, centuries before our ora, composed his Elements of Geometry ; a work which, 
for two thousand years, has been, and still continues to be, a text book for instruc- 
tion in that science. 

A history of mechanical philosophy, however, would not begin with Greece 
There is a wonder beyond Greece. Higher up in tho annals of mankind, nearer, fai 
nearer, to tho origin of our race, out of fdl reach of letters, beyond the sources of 
tradition, l^yond all history except what remains in the monuments of her own 
art^ stands JE^gypt, the mother^ of nations ! Egypt ! Thebes ! the Labyrinth 
the Pyramids! Who shall explain the mystciies which these names suggest 
The Pyramids ! Who mi inform us whetlicr it was by mere numbers, and patience, 
and labour, aided perhaps by tlio simple lever ; or if not, by what forgotten com- 
binations of power, .by what now unknown mnehinea, mass was thus aggregated to 
mass, and quarry piled on quarry, till solid gianito seemed to cover the earth and 
roach the skies ? 

The ancients discovered iSbany things, but they left many things also to be dis- 
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covered ; aud tliis, aa a gciiciiil tmlli, is what our posterity, a tliousaaid ycai’S hence, 
will be able to saj', doubtless, wo and our generation shall be recorded also 
among the ancients, her, indeed, God seems to liave proposed his material universe 
as a standing perpetual study to his intelligent creatures ; whore, ever learning, they 
can yet never learn all ; and if that material miivcrse shall last till man shall have 
discovered all that is unknown, but which, by the progressive improvement of his 
faculties, he is capable of knowing, it will remain through a duration beyond human 
measurement, and beyoud human comprehension. 

The ancients knew nothing of our present system of arithmetical notation ; 
nothing of algebra, and, of course, nothing of the important appheation of algebra to 
geometry. They had not learned the use of logarithms, and were ignorant of fluxions. 
They had not attained to any just method for tlio mensuration of the earth, a matter 
of great moment to astronomy, navigation, and other branches of usefid knowledge. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that they were ignorant of the great results which 
have followed the development of the principle of gravitation. 

In the useful and practical arts, many inventions and contrivances, to the produc- 
tion of which the degree of aiicicnt knowledge would appear to us to have been 
adequate, aud which seem quite obvious, are yet of late origin. The application of 
water, for example, to turn a mill, is a thing not known to have been accomplished 
at all in Greece, and is not supposed to have been attempted at Borne till in or 
near the age of Augustus. . The production of the same effect by wind, is a still 
later invention. It dates only in the seventh century of our oTa. The propulsion 
of the saw by any other power than that of the ann is treated as a novelty in 
England so late as in the middle of the sixteenth century. The Bishop of Ely, 
ambassador from the Queen of England to the Pope, says ho saw, at Lyons, a saw- 
mill driven with on upright wheel, and the water tW makes it go is gathered into 
a narrow trough, which dclivercth the same water to the wheels. This wheel hath 
a piece of timber put to the axlctree end, like the handle of a broch (a hand organ), 
and fastened to the end of the saw, which being turned with the force of water, 
hoisteth up the saw, that it continually eateth in, and the handle of the some is 
kept in a rigall of wood from severing. Also the timber licth, as it were, upon a 
ladder, wliich is brought by little and little to the saw by another vice.” this 

description of the primitive power-saw, it would seem t&at it was probably fast 
only at one end, and that the broch and rigall performed the part of the arm in the 
common use of the luuid-saw. 

It must always have been a very considerable object for men to posses^, or obtain, 
tho power of raising water otherwise than by mere manual labour. Yet nothing 
like the common suction-pump has been found among rude nations. It has ariived 
at its present state only by slow and doubtful steps of improvement ; and, indeed, 
in that pi*esent state, however obvious and unattractive, it is something of an 
abstruse and refined invention. It was unknown in China until Europeans visited 
the Celestial Empire and is still unknown in Other parts of Asia, beyond tho 
p^e of European setriemouts, or the reach of European commnnication. The Greeks 
and'BomanB are supposed to have been ignorant of it, in the eaify times of their 
history ; and it is usu^ly said to have come from Alexandria, where f^ysical science 
was much cultivated by the Greek school under the patronage of tho l^lemies. 

These few and scattered historical notices of important inventions have been in- 
troduced only for tho purpose of suggesting that there is much which is both curious 
and instructive in tho history of mechanics : and that many things^ which to us in 
our state of knowledge seem sO obvious that we should think they would at once 
force themselves on men's adoption, have, nevertheless been accomp&hed slowly 
and by painful efforts. ^ 
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Blit if the history of the progress of the mechanical aits be interesting, still more 
BO, doubtless, would be the exhibition of their present state, and a fulf display of the 
extent to which they are now carried. The slightest ^nco must convince us that 
niechanicid power and mechanical skill, as they are now exhibited in Europe and 
Ameiica, mark an epoch in human history worthy of ah admiration. Machinery is 
made to pciform what has formerly been the toil of human hands, to an extent that 
astonishes the most sanguine, with a degree of power to which no number of human 
arms is equal, and with such precision and exactness os almost to suggest the notion 
of reason and intelligence in the machines themselves. Every natural agent is put 
unrelentingly to the task. The winds work, the waters work, the elasticity of 
metals work ; gravity is solicited into a thousand new forms of action : levers ai’O 
multiplied upon levers ; wheels revolve on tho peripheries of other wheels. The saw 
and the plane are tortured into an accommodation to new uses ; and, last of all, 
with iniinitafde power, and “ with whirlwind sound,” comes the potent agency of 
steam. In comparison with tlie past, what centuries of improvement has this 
single agent comprised in tho short compass of fifty years ! Everywhere practicable, 
everywhere efficient, it has an ai-m a thousand times stronger than- that of Hercules, 
imd to which human ingenuity is capable of fitting a thousand times as many heads 
as belonged to Briarcus. Btcam is found in triumphant opointion on tho seas; and 
under tlio influence of its ^rong propulsion, the gallant ship, 

“ Against the wind, agiunst the tide, 

Still steadies with on upright keel.** 

Tt is on tho rivers, and the boatman may repose on his oars ; it is in highways, 
and exerts itself along tho courses of land conveyance ; it is at tho bottom of mines, 
a thousand feet below tho earth’s surface ; it is in the mill, and in the workshops of 
the trades. It rows, it pumps, it excavates, it canies, it ^a^vs, it lifts, it hammers, 
it spins, it weaves, it prints. It seems to say to men, at least to tho class of artisans, 
“ Ijeavc off your manual labour, give over your bodily toil ; bestow but your skill and 
reason to the directing of my power, and I will boar tho toil, — with no muscle to 
grow weary, no nerve to relax, no breast to feel faintness.” What fhrther improve- 
ments may still be made in the use of this astonishing power it is impossible to know, 
aud it were vain to conjecture. What wo do know is, that it has most essentially 
altered tho face of affairs, and that no visible limit yet appears beyond which its 
progress is seen to be impossible. If its power were now to be annihilated, if wo 
were to miss it on the water and in tho mills, it would seem as if wo were going back 
to rude ages. 


0».-.DECISION OF CHABACTEE. ’johhFosmse. 

[John Fobteh* bom in 1770, was a native of Yorkshire. He was educated for die Baptist 
ministry ; but subaeqnenfly devoted lumself to literary occupation, residing at {Stapleton, near 
Bristol, where he died in 1643. His * tissays’ was first published in 1605--a remarkable 
Iwok, that wiB live as lorife 0$* fflfe laagudgo. His other chief work is ‘ Essay on tho Evils of 
Popular Ignorance.’} 

I have repeat^y to in conversation, lie effect of wiliat has been 

called a Buling Fttssion. When ite object is noble, and an enlightened understanding 
ilirects its movements, it appears to me a great felidly ; but whether its olg'cct bo 
noble or not, it infallibly creates, where it ‘exists in great force, that active ardent 
constancy, wMch I describe as a cSpHal fbsture of the decisive character. The Subject 
of such a commanding passion Condors, if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at the 
))ei'sous who pretend to attach impextouco to an object which they moke uoiio but 
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the most languid cftbiis to secure. The utmost powens of the msB are constraiued 
into the servico of the favourite Cause by this i^aasion, which sweeps away, as it 
advances, all the trivial objections and little opposing motives, and seems almost to 
opcii a w^y through impossibilities. T%is spirit comes on him in the morning an soon 
as he recovers his consciousness, and commands and impels him through the day 
with a power from wliich'ho could not emancipate himself if he wo\ild. When the 
force of habit is added, the determination becomes invincible, mid seems to assume 
rank with the gi*cat law's of nature, making it nearly as certaiu that such a man will 
l)crsist in his course as that in the morning tho sun will rise. 

A iicrsisting untameablc efficacy of soul gives a seductive and pernicious dignity 
even to a character and a course w'hich every moral principle forbids us to approve. 
Often in the naii’ations of histoiy and fiction, an agent of the most dreadful designs 
compels a sentiment of deep respect for the uuconLxueiablo mind displayed in their 
execution. While wo shudder at his activity, wo say with regint, rniiiglod with an 
admiration which bordci'S on paHiality, What a noble being this would have been, 
if goodness hod been his destiny ! The partiality is evinced in the very selection of 
tonus, by which wc show that we ai*e tempted to refer his atrocity mthcr to liis 
destiny than to his choice. I wonder whether an emotion like this, has not been 
experienced by each reader of Paradise Lost, relative to tho Leader of tho infeninl 
.spirits ; a xtroof, if such were tho fact, that a very serious ciTor has been committed 
by the greatest poet. In some’ of the high examples of ambition, wc almost revere 
the force of mind which imx)elled them forward through the longest series of action, 
superior to doubt and lluctuation, and disdainful of ease, of pleasures, of opposition, 
and of hazard. Wo bow to the ambitious spirit which reached the true sublime, in 
the reply of Pompey to his friends who dissuaded him from vcntuiing on a tempes- 
tuous sea, in order to bo at Borne on an important occasion : It is necessary for 
mo to go, it is not necessary for me to live.” 

Bevengo has x^roduced wroriderful examples of this unremitting constancy to a pur- 
pose. Z^a is a wcU-supported illustration. And you may have read a real instance 
of a Spaniard, who, being injured by another inhabitant of the same town, resolved to 
destroy him : tho other was apprized of this, and removed with the utmost secrecy, 
as he thought, to another town at a considerable distance, where however he hail 
not been more than a day or two, before he found that his enemy was arrived there, 
lie removed in the same manner to several parts of the kingdom, remote from each 
other ; but in evciy iilaco quickly perceived that his deadly pursuer was near bim- 
At last ho went to South America, whore he hod enjoyed his security but a very 
short time, before his unrelenting enemy came up with him and effected his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one of our conversations, of a young man, who 
wasted in twoior three ycai’s a lai^c patrimony in profligato revels with a uuml^r of 
woiihless associates who called themselves his friends, and who, when his last means 
were exhausted, treated him of coiu*se '^th neglect, or contempt Beduced to abso- 
lute wont, he one day went out of the house with an intention to put on end to his 
life ; but wand<»ing awhile almost uncoosdously, he caiuo to the brow of an eminence 
which overlooked what were lately his estates. Here he sat dqwn, and remained 
fixed in thought a number of hours, at the cud of which he sprang the ground 
with a vehement exulting emotion. He had formed his resolution, which was, that 
nil these estates should his'^ again : he had fonned his plan too, which he instantly 
began to execute. He walked hastily forward, determined to seize the very first 
opportunity, of however humble a kin4. to gain any money, though it were ever so 
dcspicable*a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to sfH^d, if ho could help it, a fkvthiiig 
of whatever he might obtain. Tho first thing that drew his attention was a heap of 
coals shot out of carts on the pavement before a house. Be offered himself to 
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shovel or wheel them into the place where they were to bo laid, and was cniplo3^ed. 
IJo received a few pence for the labour ; and then, in pursuance of the saving part 
of his plan, requested sonic small gi^atuity of meat and drink which was given him. 
He thiih looked out for the next thing that might chance to offer, and went, with 
indefatigable industry, through a succession of servile employments, in diifcreDt 
places, of longer and shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as possible, 
the expense of a penny. Ho promptly seized evevif opportunity which could advance 
his design, without regarding the meanness of occupation or appcai’ancc. By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable time, money enough to purchase, in order 
to sell again, a few cattle of which ho had taken pains to uudemtand the value. He 
speedily but cautiously turned his fimt gains into second advantages ; retained without 
a single deviation liis extreme parsimony ; and thus advanced by degrees into larger 
transactions |^ul incipient wealth. I did not hear, or have foigutteu, the continued 
course of his life ; but the final result was, that ho more than recovered his lost 
ixisscssious and died an inveterate miser, worth 60,000Z. I have always recollected 
this as a signal instance, though in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, of decisive 
character, and of the oxtraoi'diiiary effect^ which, according to general laws, belongs to 
the sti’ODgest form of such a chai'acter. 

But not less decision has been disphiycd by men of viiliie. In this distinction no 
man ever exceeded, for instance, or ever will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great, that if, instead of being habitual, 
it had been shown only for a short time on particular occasions, it would have ap- 
pcaitid a vehemeut impetuosity j but by being luiintcnnitted, it had an equability 
of manner which scarcely appeared to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it was so 
totally the reverse of any thing like turbulence or agitation. It was the cimness of 
an intensity kept unifoiin by the naturc of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and by the choi'actcr of the individual forbid^g it to bo less. The habitual passion 
of his mind was a measure of feeling almost equal to the temporary extremes and 
paroxysms of common minds : os a gmat river, in its customary state, is equal to a 
small or moderate one when swollen to a torrent. 

The moment of fiiiishmg his plans in deliberation, and commencing them in action, 
was the same. I wonder what must have been the amount of that bribe in emolu- 
incut or pleasiim, that would have detained liim a week inactive after their final 
adjustuicnt. Tlie law which cariies water down a declivity, was not more nneonquer- 
ablo and invariable than the detennination of his feelings toward the main object. 
The impoi-taiicc of this object held his faculties in a state of excitement which wua 
too ligid to bo afiected by lighter interests, and on which therefore the beauties of 
natiu*c and of ai-t had no power. Ho had no leisure feeling which he could spare to be 
diverted amotig the iiitmmerablo varieties of the extensive scenes which he traversed ; 
all his subordinate focUnjga lost their sopai’ato existence and operation, by falling into 
the grand one. Tlicro have not been wimting trivial minds, to mark this as a fault 
in his character. But the mete men of taste ought to be silent respecting such a 
man as Howard ; he is jbovo their sphoi-e of judgment. The invisible spirits, who 
fulfil their commission of philanthropy among moitals, do pot care about pictuies, 
statues, and sumi>tuous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in which he 
must have inspected and admired them would have been taken from the work to 
which ho had oonseciated his life. The curiosity which he might feel was reduced 
to wait till the hour should arrive, when its gintification should bo pi'csentcd by con- 
science, which kept a scrupulous charge of all his time, os the most sacred duty of 
that hour. If he was still at every hour, when it came, fated to feel the attractions 
of the fine arts but the second claim, they might be sure of their revenge ; for no 
other man will ever visit Borne undw such a despotic consciousness of duty as to 
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i*efuso hinisclf lime for BUiTcyiug the maguificcnco of its mins. Such a sin against 
taste is very for beyond the reach of common saiutship to commit. It implied an 
inconceivable severity of conviction, that he had o'm thiivg to do^ and that he who 
would do some great thing in this short life, must apply himself to the woA with 
such a concentration of his forces, as, to idl6 spectators who live only to amuse 
themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, that even at the 
greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him with a 
luminous distinctness as if it had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of 
labour and enterprise by which he was to reach it. It was so conspicuous before 
him, that not a step deviated from the direction, and every movement and every 
day was an approximation. As his method referred everything ho did and thought 
to the end, and as his exertion did not relax for a moment, he mado^the trial, so 
seldom made, what is the utmost effect which may bo granted to the last possible 
cffoits of a human agent : and therefore what ho did not accomplish, ho might con- 
clude to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the 
immediate dh$posal of Omnipotence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind bo an insignificant conccni, and the 
passion to promote it an inglorious distinction, I may cite George Whitoficld, as a 
noble instance of this attribute of the decisive character, this intense necessity of 
action. The great cause which was so languid a thing in the hands of many of its 
advocates, assumed in his adminstrations an unmitigablo urgency. 

Many of the Christian missionaries among tbo heathens, such as Brainerd, Elliot, 
and Schwartz, have displayed memorable examples of tins dedication of their whole 
^bcing to their oifico, this eternal abjuration of all the quiescent feelings. 

This would bo the proper place for introducing (if I did not hesitate to introduce 
in any connection with merely human instances) the example of him who said, “ I 
must bo about my Father’s business, ’^y moat and drink is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work. 1 have a baptism to bo baptized with, and how 
am I sti'aitcued till it be accomplished ” 


34.— BBEAM OF EUGENE ABAM. 

Hood. 

f Thomas Hood, bom in London in 1708, was the son of a respectable pubUshor, of Ujo finn 
of Vernor, Hood, and Sliaipc. He was brought up on engraver ;--ho became a writer of 
‘ Whims and Oddities,'— and he grew into a poet of great and original power. The slight 
partition wliich divides humour and pathos was remarkably exemplified in Hood. Misfortune 
and feeble health made him doubly sensitive to the ills of his fellow-creatures. The sorrows 
which he has delineated am not unreal things. He died in 1845, his great merits having been 
previously recognised by Sir Bobert Peel, who bestowed on him a pension, to be continued to 
his wife. That wife soon fifilowed him to the grave. The pension has been continued to their 
children.] 


’Twas in ttie prim© of summer time, 
An evening culm and cool, 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came«bounding out of school; 
tOiere wore some that ran, and some 
that leapt, 

like troutlota in a stream. 


Away they sped with g^esomc minds, 
And souls untouched by sin; 

To a level mead they cOme, and 
there 

They dravo the wickets in ; 
Pleasantly shone the scitinj^ sun . 
Over the town of Lyim. 
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Tike sportive doer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran — 

Turning to miilh all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can : 

But tho usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 

His hat was off, his vest apart, 

To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at case : 

So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
Tho book between his knees ! 

• 

Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 

Nor ever glanced aside ; 

For tho peace of his soul he road that book 
In tho golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very loan. 
And pale, and leadon-eyed. 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

Ho strained the dusky covers close. 

And fixed tho brazen hasp : 

** 0 God, could I so close my mind, 

And clasp it with a clasp !” 

Then leaping on his feet upright, 

Some moody turns he took ; 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook : 

And lo ! ho saw a little boy 
Tliat pored ujion a hook ! 

“ My gentle lad, what is ’t you read — 
Bomanco or fairy fable ? 

Or is it some historic page. 

Of kings and crowns unstable ] 

The young boy gave on upward glance— 
" It is the death of Abel” 

Tlie usher took six hasty strides, 

As smit with sudden pai^ : 

Six hasty strides beyond place, 

Then slowly back again : 

And down he sat beside the lad, * 

And talked with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen. 

And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 

And murders done in caves ; 


And how the spiitcs of injured meii 
Shriek upward from the sod — 

Ay, how tho ghostly hand will point 
To show tho buriai clod ; 

And unknown i^icts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 

lie told how murderers walked the earth 
Beneath tho cui*sc of Gain — 

With ciimson douds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 

" And wcU,” quoth he, “ I know, for truth. 
Their pangs must bo extreme — 

Wo, wo, uniittcmblo wo — 

Who spill life’s sacred sircajn ! 

For why ? Methought last night I wrought 
A murder in a dream ! 

“ One that had never done me wrong — 
A feeble man, and old ; 

I led him to a lonely field, 

Tlie moon slioiie clear and cold ; 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 

And 1 will have his gold ! 

(|^Two sudden blows udtli a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife— 
And then tho deed was done : 

Thcic was notliing lying at my foot, 

But lifeless flesh and bone ! 

“Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do mo ill ; 

And yet I feared him all tho more, 
f For lying there so still : 

Tliere was a manhood in his look, 

That murder could not kill ! 

“ And lo ! tho universal air 

Seemed lit with ghastly flamo— 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took tho deod^ man by the hand, 

And called upon his name ; 

“ Oh, God ! it made mo quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touched the lifeless. clay, 

The bJood gushed put amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain I 
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** My head was like an ardent coal, 

My lieart as scilid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
IVas at the devil’s lu-ico : 

A dozen times I j^rbaned, the dead 
Had never groaned but tuace ; 

" And now from foi-th the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice — the awful voice, 

Of the blood avenging sprite : 

‘ Thou guilty man ! take up thy clejul, 
And hide it from my sight 

I took the dreary l>ody uj). 

And east it iji a stream — 

A sluggish water black as ink, 

Tlio depth was so cxti'cinc. 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream I 

"Down went tho corpse with a hollow 
plunge, 

And vanished in the i^ol ; 

Anon I cleansed my bloody bands, 

And washed my forehead cool, 

And sat among tho urchins young 
Tliat evening in the school ! 

" Oh heaven, to think of their white 
And mine so black ami grim ! 

I could not share in childish pmycr, 

Nor join in evening hymn ; 

Like a devil of tho pit I seemed, 

’Mid holy chcnibim ! 

" And peace went with them one and all. 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Quilt was my giim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight cuitoins round, 
With fingers bloody red ! 

"All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep ; 

My fevered eyes I dared not dose, 

But stared sghast at sleep ; 

For sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep I 
" All night 1 lay in agony, 

From weary chime to chime, 

■Wifli one besetting horrid hint, 

That racked mo all the time— 

A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime ! 


[hood. 

" One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave — 

Still urging mo to go and see 
The dead man in Ids grave I 

" Heavily I rose up — as soon 
As light was in tho sky — 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 

And I saw tho dead in the river bed, 

For the faithless stream was diy ! 

" Merrily rose the lark, an^ shook 
The dewdrop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping once again 
Under tho horrid thing. 

“ With breathless specid, like a soul iu 
chase, 

I took him up and ran — 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before tho day begiui ; 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of loaves, 
I hid the murdered man ! 

" And all that day I read in school, 

But my thought was other where ! 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept tho leaves, 
And still the corse was bare ! 

" Tlien down I cast me on my face, 

And first began to weep, 

For I ktiovr my secret then was one 
Tliat earth refused to keep ; 

Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thou^nd fathoms deep ! 

"So wills the fierce avenging sindte, 

Till blood for blood atones 1 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave^ 

And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh — 
Tho world shall see his bones ! . 

" Oh God, that hori'id, hora*id di*eam 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again — again, with a dnszy brain 
Tho human life I take ; 

A)\d my red right hand giws raging hot, 
Like Cmmner’s at the stake. 
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‘'^And still no peace for tlie restless ck}' 
Will wave or mould allow : 

The horrid thing pursues my soul-^^ 

It stands before mo now ! ” 

The fcai’ful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow ! 
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That very night, whUo gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two Rtorn-faced n>cn set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram miked between 
With gyves upon his wrists. 


DREAM OF j^IUOENE ARAM. 


85.— THE STRANGE CONTRARIETIES DISCOVERABLE IN HUMAN NATUR:^. 

PASCAXi. 

[Blaiss Pascal was characterized hyBayle as one of the sublimest spirits in tlie world.** 
He was bom in 1023 ; he died in 1002. His genius led him to the strictest inquiries of 
human reason; Ids piety compelled him to die most complete submission of his reasoning 
faculty to the tniths of revelation. Up to his twenty-fifth year he devoted himself to the 
pursuits of sciAice ; tlienceforward, to the time of lus early death, his mind was dedicated to 
religious contemplation. His ^ Peusees* furnish a monument of the elevation and purity of 
his devotional feeling; his * Lettres a un Provincial,* in which he assailed the morality of dm 
Jesuits, with a power of logic and of wit which have never been surpassed, show how com- 
pletely his religion could he separated from die endiusiasm of his temperament, and the 
ascetic practices of his life. It has been Said of him that he knew exactly how to distinguish 
between the'righta of faitli and of reason. The passage which we select from his ‘ Pensees* 
is thus noticed by Dr. Arnold : — ^ The necessity of faith, arising from the absurdity of scepticism 
on the one liaud, and of dogmatism on the other, is shown with great power and eloquence in 
die first article of the second part of Pascal*s * Pensees,* a book of which diere is an English 
translation by no means difficult to meat with.*] 

Nothing can be more astonishing in. the nature of man than the contrarieties 
which w'o there observe, with regal’d to all things. Ho is mode for the knowledge of 
truth : this is what he most ardently desires, and most eagerly pursues ; yet when 
ho endeavoui's to lay hold on it, he is so ddluslcd and confounded as never to bo 
secure of actual possession. Hence the two sects of tho Pyrrhonians and the dogma- 
tists took their rise ; of which the one would utterly deprive men of all truth, the 
other would infallibly insure their inquiries after it : but each with reasons so im- 
probable, as only to increase our confusion and perplexity, while wo are guided by 
no other lights than those which wo find in our own bosom, 

Tho principal arguments of the Pyrrhonians, or sceptics, are as follow — 1£ we 
accept faith and rovektion, wo can have no othqr certainty to tho truth of principles, 
than that wo naturally feel and perceive them within ourselves. But now this in- 
ward perception is no convictive evidence of their truth ; because, since without 
faith wo have no assurance whother we were made by a good God, or by some evil 
demon, nay, whether wo have not existed from etemity, or been the offspring of 
chance. It may bo doubted whother these principles within us are true or false, or 
uncertain in correspond^co to our original. Indeed, it is by kith alone that we 
can distinguish whether we are asleep or awake ; — ^because in our Meep we as strongly 
fancy oun^ves to be waking os When wo really arc so : wo imagine that 'we see 
space, ffgure, and motion : we perceive tho time i)ass away, \ve measure it 48 it runs. 
In fine, we act, to all intents, as in our most wakeful hours. Since then, by our 
own confession, one-htdf of our life is sp^t in sleep, during which, whatever wc 
may suppose, we have really no ides of tnith, aU that then passes within us being 
mere iRuaiou, who can tell but that the other moiety of our life, in which we fancy 
ourselves to be awake, is no more than a qecond sleep, little differing from the 
l former ; and that we only rouse ourselves from our sleep by day when we enter 
unto that at night ; as it is usual with us to dream that we dioam, by heapiug one 
{fantastic image upon another. 
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I waivo the whole declamatioBs of the sceptics, against the impressions of custom, 
education, manners, and climates, and tho like prejudices ; which they ol)Serve to 
govern tho greatest part of mankind, who are‘ wont to reason on no other than these 
false foundations. 

The main forte of tho dogmatists is this, that woidd wo but speak honestly and 
sincerely, there is no man who can doubt of natural principles. We are capablo of 
truth, say they, not only by reasoning, but by perception, and by a bright and lively 
act of immediate intcUigencje. It is by this latter way that wo arrive at the know- 
ledge of'^rst principles which tho forces of reason would attack in vain, having 
nothing to do with them. Tho sceptics who labour to bring all things to their 
own standard, are under a continual disappointment. We may be very well assured 
of our being awake, though very unable to demonstrate it by reason. This inability 
shows indeed tho feebleness of our rational powere, but not the general incertitude 
of our knpwl^e. We apprehend with no less confidence, that there t&e such things 
in thoworld as space, time, motion, number, and matter, than the most regular and 
demonstrativo conclusions. Nay, it is upon this certainty of perception and con- 
sciousness, that reason ought to fix itself, and to found the whole method of its 
process. I perceive that there iiro three dimensions in space, — viz. length, breadth, 
and thickness, — and that number is infinite : hcnco my reason demonstrates, tliat 
there are no two square numbers assignable, one of which sliall exactly double the 
other. Wo apprehend principles and we conclude propositions ; and both with tho 
like asauiBnce, though by different wa 3 rs. Nor is it less ridiculous for reason to 
demand of these perceptive and intellective faculties a proof of their maxima before 
it consents to them, thsm it would bo for the said facultie.s to demand of reason a 
clear perception and intuition of all the problems it demonstmtos. Tliis defect, 
therefore, may serve to the liumblii^ of I'e^on, which pretends to bo tho judge of 
oil things, but not to invalidate our a^xunce, as if re a son wore alone able to inform 
pw judgment. On tho contrary, it were to be wished iiSat wo had lci» pccasion for 
; and that we knew all things by instinct and immediate view. 
But nature has denied us this favour, and allows us bht few notices of so easy a 
kind, leaving us to work out tho rest by .laborious consequences, and a continued 
scries ot argument. 

We see here an universal war proclaimed against mankind. Wo must of necessity 
list ourselves on one side or on the other ; for he that pretends to stand neuter is 
moat effectually of tho sceptical paity : this neutrality constitutes the very essmee 
of scepticism ; and he that is not against sceptics, must be in a sup^lative manner 
for them. ’V\^t sliall a man do under these circumstances 1 Shall he question 
cyeiythingl shall ho doubt whether he is awake ? whether another pinches him, or 
burns him ? shall he doubt whether ho doubts ? shall he doubt whether he exists ? 
It seems impossible to come to this ; and tlierefore, 1 believe, there never was a 
flushed sceptic, a Pyrrhonian in perfection. There is a sojp^ fpr^ in nature which 
sustains the weakness of reason, and hinders it from losing iti»^ in sudi^ degree of 
extravagance.^ Well but shall a man join hirnsjEdf to the opposite fretion ? Shall he 
boast that he is in sure posseasion of tmth, when, if we press him never so little, ho 
can produce no title, and must be ob^ed to quit his hold I 
Who shall extricate us from this dilemxnal ^ The sifscptics we see are confounded 
^ natra, and the cbgpatists by reason^ To what a distracting misery ^ that 
therefore, be reduced, who riMl sedt the knowledge of his own condition by 
the bore light and guidance of his owu powers : it being alike impossible for him to 
avoid both these sects, for ho cannot repose himself on either. 

&mh is the poitrait of man, with regard to tinith. Let us now behold him 
respect of felicity, which ho prosecutes 'with so much warmth through his whole 
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course of action ; for all desire ^ be ^14)7 : ibis g eneral nilc is witiiout exception. 
Whatever variety there inay be Tirtlic means employed, £hci*e ia Ixifoiio end univer- 
sally pursued. The reason ^vhy out) man embracctli the hazard of war, and why 
miothor dediues it, is but the same desire, attended in each with different views, 
'Hiis is the sole motive to every action of every person ; and even of such as most 
iVonj^'tW’uBy own executioners. ' * ' ' ' 

And yet, after the course of so many ages, no person without faith has ever 
arrived at this {)oint, towards which all continually tend. The whole world is busy 
in complaining : princes and subjects, nobles and commons, old and young, the 
strong and the feeble, the learned and tlic ignorant, the healthy iind the dise4tscd, 
of all countries, all times, all ages, and all conditions. 

long, so constant, so reguloi’, and uniform a proof lught fully tc^ convince us of 
our utter inability to acquire happiness by our own cffoits. But examplo 'svill not 
serve for our ij^struction in this case ; because tjiere being no rcsemblanco so exact 
os not to admit some nicer difForcnce, we are hence disposed to think that our ex- 
pectation is not so liable to be deceived on oud occasion as nn another. Thus tho 
present never satisfying us, the future decoys and allures us on, till, from one mis- 
fortune to another, it leads us into death, tlie sum and consummation of eternal 
misery. 

This is next to a miracle, that there should not bo any one thing in nature which 
has not been some time fixed as tho last end and happiness of man ; neither shirs, 
nor elements, nor plants, nor animals, nor insects, nor diseases, nor war, nor vice, 
nor sin. Man being fallen from his natural dht^tc, there is no object so extravagant 
as not to bo capable of attracting his desire. Ever since ho lost his real good, 
evciything cheats him with the appearance of it ; even his own destruction, though 
contiury as this seems both to reason and* nature. 

Some have sought after felicity in honour and authority, others in curiosity and 
knowledge, and a third tiibe in of sense. These ffireo 

leading pursuits have constituted as many ^ictibiis ; and those whom wo compliment 
with the name of philosophers, have really done nothing else but resigned themselves 
up to one of the three. Buch amongst them as made the nearest approaches to 
truth and happiness, well considered that it was necessary the universal good which 
all desire, and in which each man ought to be allowed his portion, ^uld hot consist 
in any of tho private Wessiugs of this w'orld, which can be properly .enjoyed but by 
one alone, and grieve and afiMct each possessor, for want 

of tho part which he has not, than they oblige and gcatify'hihi with the port whidi 
ho has. They rightly apprehend that the ti;ac good ought to be such as. idl m&y 
X^qssei^ at once, witliqut^diminutiou, and without contention ; and such as no man 
can be deprived of ogainS £S*wiU. They apprehended Ihis ; but they were uim^ 
to aitaih and execute it ; anil instead of a solid, substantial happiness, took up at 
last with the j^mpty shadow of visionary exorilence* 

Our instiiu^ suggests: to us that we oi^bt to sedc our happing ouraelitx^ 
Our passions hurty ua abimd, even when there axe no objects to ei>^^ acid Sneito 
them. External objects are jbhemselves oiu* tempters, and dbenn and attract tts, 
while we think not of them. Thfirefore, tho wisest philosophers might weary them- 
selves with crying^ withm yoairadves, and your felicity is in your own gift 

and power,” The geneia|^;^ver them and those who were so cssy os 
to believe them, became only tfao more unsatlsfi#%nd the more ridiculoos. For is 
there anything so vain as the happineas of the stoics, or so groundless as the reasons 
on which they build it 1 , 

They conclude^ that what has been dono once may be done always ; and that, 
because the desiie of glory has spurred on its votaries to great and woiiby actions, 
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all others may use it with the same success. But these are the motions of fever' 
and phmizy, which sound health and judgment can never imitate. 

The civil war between reason and passion has occasioned two opposite projects for 
the restoring of peace to mankind ; thejjnOj^ of those who were for renoimcmj| 

and becoming., gods ; the other, of those who were for rciiouncaib^ their 
xtiusou^ and becoming beasts. But1n5!ther the one nor the other could iake effect. 

ever continues ‘lo* accuse the baseness and injustice of the passions, and to 
disturb the repose of those who abandon themselves to their dominion ; and on the 
contrary, tho passions remain lively and vigorous in the hcaii;s of those who talk the 
most of their pxtiipation. 

’ This' is the just account of human nature, and human strength, in respect of truth 
and happiness.. We have an idea of tmth not to bo efiaced by all the wiles of tho 
sceptic ; we have an incapacity of argument not to be rectified by all tho power of 
tho dogmatist. Wo wish for tmth, and find nothing in ourselves li^t unceitaiuty. 
Wo seek after happiness, and we presented with nothing but misery. Our double 
aim is, in effect, a double toiture ; while wo arc alike unable to compass cither, and 
to relinquish either. These desires seem to have been left in us, partly as a 
punishment of our fall, and paitly as an indication and remembrance whence wo 
are fallen. 

^ If man was not made for Cod, why is God alone sufficient for human happiness ? 
If man was made for God, why is the human will, in all things, repugnant to tho 
divine i 

Man is at a loss where to fix himself, and to recover his proper station in the 
world. lie is unquestionably out of his way ; ho feels within liimsclf the small 
remains of his onco happy state, which he is now unable to retrieve. And yet this 
is what ho daily coiuis and follows after, always with solicitiide, and never with 
success ; encompassed with darkness, which ho can neither escape nor x>cnetrate. 

Hence arose -the contest amongst the philosophers ; some of whoiii endeavoured 
to raise and exalt man, by displaying his greatness ; othera to depress and abase him, 
by representing his misery. And what seems more- strange, is, that each party 
lx)rrowcd from tho other the ground of their own opinion. For tho misciy of man 
may be infisrred from his greatness, as his gi^eatness is dcduciblo from his misoiy. 
Thus the one sect, with more evidence, demonstrated his misery in that they derived 
it from his gieatness *, and the other more strongly concluded his'gimthess, because 
they founded it on his misery. Whatever was ofibred to eiAablish his greatness, on 
one side, served only to evince his misery in behalf of the other ; it being more 
miserable to have fallen fi'om the gi’eater height. And the same proportion holds 
vice versd. So that in this endless circle of dispute, each helped to advance his 
adversary's cause ; for it is certain, that the more degrees of light men enjoy, tho 
more degrees they arc able to discern gf iniseiy and of greatness. In a word, man 
knows himself to be miserable ; ho is therefore exceedingly miserable, becauso he 
knows that he is so ; but he likwise appears' to bo eminently great, from this very act 
of knowing himself to bo miserable. • 

I What a chimera then is man ! What a surprising novelty ! What a confused 
! chaos ! What a subject of contradiction ! A professed judge of aU things, and yet a 
; feeble worm of the earth ; the great depositary and guardian of truth, and yet a 
, more mod)ey of uncertainty ; tho glory and the scandal of tho univei'se. If he is too 
j aspiring and lofty, we can lowev' tad humble him ; if too mean and little, wo can 
[ exalt him. To conclude, wo can bait him with repugnances and contradictions^, 
[ until, at length, he considers himsdf to be a monster even beyond conception. 
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Eyblyn. 

[John Evet.yn, of Wotton, Suirey, was a younger son of on anciont family. During a long 
life, in eventful limes, he maintained a cbai'actor for independence and honesty, without being 
a violent partisan ; and in a profligate ago ho displayed the decorous virtues of au English 
gentleman. His ‘ Memoirs’ were found about thirty-fivo years ago, in a mutilated state, in the 
old mansion in which he lived and died — Wotton, near Dorking ; and lliey ofifer some of the 
most curious pictiu^es wo possess of the events and manners of the 17th century. Wo subjoin 
his narrative of the great Are of London, in 1066. Mr. Evelyn died in 1706, in his 80tli year.] 

1666. 2nd Sept. This fatal night about ten began that deplorable fire near 
Fish Street in London. 

3. The fire continuing, after dinner I took coach with my wife and son wd 
went to the Bank-side in Southwark, where we bchdd that dismal spectacle, the 
whole city in dreadful ftamca near the water-side ; all the houses from the bridge^ 
all Thames Street, and upwards towards Cheapsido down to the Three Cranes were 
now consumed. 

The fire having continued all this night, (if I may call that night which was as 
light as day for ten miles round about, after a dregful manner,) when conspiring 
with a fierce eastern wind in a very dry season ; I went on foot to the same place, 
and saw the whole south part of the city burning from Cheapsido to the Thames; 
and all along Cornhill, (for it kindled back against the wind' as wall oh forward,) 
Tower Street, Fcnohurch Street, Gracechurch Street, and so alopg to Barnard’s 
Castle, and was now takkig hold k>f St. Paafs ChuroH, to which the scaffolds con- 
tributed exceeding, .>confiagration so universal, and the people so 
astonished, that from tho beginning, 1 know not by what despondency or fate, they 
hardly stirred to quench it, so that there was nothing heard or seen but crying out 
and lamentation, running about like distracted creatures, »withoui at all attempting 
to save even their goods ; such a strange consternation there was upon them^ so as 
it burned both in breadth and length, the churches, public halls, exchange, hospitals, 
monuments, and ornaments, leaping after {y>rodigiouB manner from house to house 
and street to street^ at distances one mm the other ; for tho heat, with a long 
set of fair and warm weather, had ewan ignited tho air end prepared the materials 
to conceive the fire, which devoured after an incredible manner, houses, furniture 
and everything. Here we saw the , Thames covered with goods floating, all the 
barges and boats laden with what.sonae had time and courage to save, as, on the 
other, the carts, &c., carrying out to the fields, which for many miles were strewed 
with moveables of sdl sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what 
. goods they could get away. Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle ! such as 
haply the world had not seen the like since the foundation of it, nor be outdone tiU 
the universal confiagratioxk All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a 
burning Wen, tho light seen above forty miles round about for many nights. God 
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j^raut my ^yea may never behold the like* liow seeing above 10,000 hou^ all in one 
flame : the noise and crackiug and thunder of tbo impetuous Samos, the shrieking 
of women and children, the huny of J)CQi>lo, the fell of tower^ houses, and churches 
was like oii hideous storm, and the air ail about so hot and iuBamed, mat at last one 
not able to approach it ; so that they woro forced to stand still and let tho 
TOches burn on, which they did for hear two miles in length and one in breadth. 
The clouds of smoko were disinal, and reached upon computation near fifty miles in 
length. Thus I left it this afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last 
day. London was, but is no more ! 

4. Tho burning still lugcs, and it lias now gotten as fai* as the Inner Temple, all 

rioet Sti’cot, tho Old Bailey, Ludgato Hill, "Warwick Lane, Newgate, Paul’s Chain, 
Watling Street, now flaming, and most of it reduced to ashes ; the stones of Paul’s 
flew like granados, the melting lead running down tho streets in a stream, and the 
very pavements glowing with fiery redness, so as no hbrso nor man vAs able to tread 
on them, and tho demolition had stopped all tho passages, so that no help coiild be 
applied. The eastern wind still moj*o impetuously, dro'fre the flames forward. 
Nothing but the Almighty powoi* of God was able to stop them, for vain was the 
hcliJ of man. . ' 

5. It crossed towards Whitehall ; oh the confusion there "was then at that coui’t ! 
It pleased his mi\jesty to command me among the rest to Took after tho cpicnching 
of Fetter Lane end, to preserve if possible that paii of Holbom, whilst the rest of 
the geiitlcmou took their several posts, (for now they began to bestir themselves, and 
liot till now, who hitherto had stood as men intoxicated, with their liauds acioss,) 
apd began to consider that nothing was likely to put a stop but tho blowing up of 
M many bouses as might make a wider gap than any had yet been made by tho 
ordinary method of pulling them down with engines ; this some stout seamen pro- 
posed early enough to have saved nearly the \yhole city, but this some tenacious and 
avaricious men, aldermen, &c., would not permit, because their houses must have 
l^qn of the fii’st. It was therefore now commanded to bo practised, and my concern 
traiiig particulaily for the hospital of St. Bartholomew near Smithficld, where I had 
maiiy wounded and sick men, made me the more diligent to promote it, nor was my 
qarq for the Savoy less. - It now, pleased God, by abating the wind, and by the in- 
dustjy of the people, dpftfeing a new spirit *inta them,, that the fiiiy of it began 
sensibly to abate about Uoom so as it "came no farther Jhali tlte Temple westward, 
por than tho entranco of Snpthfield north ;^ut coptiiium all this day and night so 
itp^tuous tgwai’da Gripiilegate ond tho Tower as made us all despair. It also, broke out 
pgmn in the Temple, but ^tlm courage df the multitude persisting, and many houses being 
blown up, such, gaps and desolations werq soon made, as with the former three days* 
consumption, tho back, fii*© did not so vehemently ui’ge updti the rest as formerly. 
Thwo wasyet no standing pqfir the laming and glovnng ruins by near a furlong’s space. 

cold and wood \vhar^.jind mags2sines of. oil, rosin, &o.', did infinite mischief, 
Bo the invective which a litUe before I ha<i dedicated to his majesty and published, 
giving warning whsd might probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be in 
tho city, was looked on ^ a pyopheoy. v?; r ^ i , . 

The poor inhabitant^, wore, dispersed about St. George’s Fields and STo^elds; is 
m as Highgatc, and several miles iu circle, some under tents^ some under i^iser^le 
tots and hovels, m^y without a mg or any necessmy utensi% bed. or board ; who, 
tom delicateness, richl^, and cSa^aceomniodationS in sjbal^ and well famished 
houses, were now reduced to extrianest misery and povoky, 

.m this calamitous Condition^ I" returned With a sod heart, to, ray touse, blessing 
adoring the mercy of Gbd to me and mine, who in, tlui midst of ail this ruin 
was like Lot, iu my little Zoar, safe and sound. 
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. 7, I wont this morning on foot from Whitehall as ^ as London Bridge, through 
lato Fleet Street, Liidgate Ilijl, by St., Paul’s, CKetipsidc, Exchaj^ge, Bithopgate, 
.^dors^tc, mid out to MoorfielcU, thence through Cornhill, &o., with extraordinary 
difficulty, clambering over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and frequently mistaking 
where 1 was. The. ground imder my feet was so hot, that it even burnt the solos 
pf my shoes. In the nican time his nijge.sty got to the Tower , by water, to demolish 
tno houses about the graff, which being built eniirely about it, had they taken fire 
and attacke^l the White Tower where the mfigazino or powder lay, would undoubtedly 
not only have beaten down and destroyed all the bridge, but sunk and tom the 
vessels in the river, and rendered the demolition beyond all exi^ression for several 
miles about the countiy. 

At my return I was infinitely concerned to find that goodly church St. Paul’s now 
a sad ruin, and that beautiful portico (for stmeturo comparable to any in Europe, as 
not long bctoi# repaired by the king) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone split 
asunder, and nothing remainmg entire but the inscription in the architrave, showing 
by whom it was built, which had not one letter of it defaced. It was astonishing to 
see what imineuso stones the heat had in a manner calcined, so that all the oma* 
ments, columns, friezes, and projccturea of massy Portland stone flew oft’, ^ven to the 
very roof, where a sheet of lead covering a great space was totally melted ; the ruins 
of the vaulted loof falling broke into St. Faith’s, which being filled with the 
magazines of books belonging to the stationei’s, and carried thither for safetj', they 
were all consumed, burning for a week followinjo^. It is also observable that the lead 
over the altar at the east end was untouched, and among the divers monuments, the 
body of one bishop remained entire. Thus lay in ashes that most venerable church, 
ono of the most ancient pieces of early piety in the Christian world, besides near 
100 more. The lead, hou work, bells, plate, &c., molted j the exquisitely wrought 
Mercers’ Chapel, the sumptuous Exchange, the august fabric of Christ Church, all 
the rest of the Companies’ Halls, sumptuous buildings, arches, all in dust; the 
fountains dried up and ruined, whilst tho very waters remained boiling ; the voragoes 
of subterranean cellars, wells, and dungeons, fonncrly 'warehouses, still burning in 
stepch and dark clouds of smoke, so that in five or six miles traversing about I did 
not see one load of timber unconsumed, nor many stones buj what wwe calcined 
white as snow. The people who now walked about the i^ins appeared like men iii 
a dismal desci*t, or rather in some great city laid waste by a cruj^l enemy : to which 
was added the stench, that came from some poor creatures* bodies, beds^ &c. Sir 
Thomas Gresham's statue, though fallen from its niche in the Hoyal Exchange, 
remained entire, when all those of the kings since tho Conquest were broken to 
pieces ; also the standard in Coixihill, and Queen Elizabeth’s effigies, with some anns 
on Ludgato, continued with but little detriment, whilst the vast iron chains of the 
cily sti’cets, hinges, bars, and gates of prisons, were many of them melted and 
reduced to cinders by the vehement heat, t was not able to pass thi-ough any of 
the narrow street^ but kept the mdost, the ground tmd mr, smoko and ficiy vapour 
continued so intense that qpy hair was almost singed and my feet msuflerably sur^ 
heated. Tho bye lanes and narrower streets were quite 411ed up, with rubbish, nor 
could one have known: where he was, but by the ruins of some church or hall, that 
had ^pme remarkable tow^ or piunael® remaining. I then went towards t^ugtbn 
and Highgato, where one mi^t have seen 200,0^0 people of all ranks and, deuces 
dispersed and lying albng by ^eir Jieaps of lirhat they could save from the fire, 
deploring their loss, and though m^y to perish for hunger and destitutioD, yet not 
asking one penny for relief, which to me appeared a stranger sight than any I had 
yet l^held, His majesty and council indeed took all imagiualdb care for their 
relief by proclamation for the countiy to come in and refresh them with provisions* 

. 
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In the midst of dl this calamity and confUsion, there was, I know not how, an alarm 
begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we are now in hostility, were not only- 
landed but even entering the city. There was ia truth some days before gr^t 
suspicion of those two nations joining ; and now, that they had been the occasion 
of firing the town. This report did so terrify, that on a sudden there was such an 
uproar and tumult that they ran from their goods, and taking what weapons they 
could come at, they could not be stopped from falling on some of those nations whom 
they casually met, without sense or reason. The clamour and pcMl grew so excessive 
that it made the whole court amazed, and they did with infinite pains and great 
difficulty reduce and appease the people, sending troops of soldiers and guards to 
cause them to retire into the fields again, where they were watched all tliis night. 
I left them pretty quiet, and came homo sufficiently weary and broken. Their 
spirits thus a little calmed, and the affright abated, they now began to repair into 
the suburbs about the city, where such as had friends or opportunity got shelter for 
the present, to which his majesty’s proclamation also invited them. 


37.— THE RED FISHERMAN. Praed. 

[WiNTHnop Mackwouth Paaed was the son of Mr. Sergeant Praed. In 1820, while at 
Eton College, he prepared and. brought out, with the aid of other young men, a periodical 
work entitled * The Etonian,* which went through four editions. He was subsequently, while 
at Trinity College, Cambri<lge, one of the principal contributors to * Knight’s Quailerly Maga- 
zine.' Mr. Praed's university career was one of almost unequalled brilliancy. In 1831, 
having previously been called to the bar, he was I'etumed to Parliament for a Cornish borough. 
His hedith was dways somewhat feeble ; and the promises of his youth were closed by his 
etu'ly death in 1840.] 


Tlie Abbot arose, and closed his book, 
And donned lus sandal shoon, 

And wandewd forth alono to look 
Upon the summer moon : 

A starlight sky was o'er his head, 

A quiet breeze around ; 

And the flowers a thrilling fragrance shed, 
And the waves a soothing sound ; 

It was not an hour, nor a scene, for aught 
But love and calm delight ; 

Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought 
On his wrinkled brow that night. 

He gazed on the river that gurgled by, 
But he thought not of the reeds ; 

He clasped his gilded rosary, 

^But he did not teU the beads : 

If he looked to the Heaven, ’t was not to 
invoke 

The Spirit that dwdleth there ; 

If he opened his lips> the words they spoke 
Had never the tone of prayer. 

A pious Priest might the Abbot seem. 
Ho liad swayed the crosier ; 

But what was the theme of Abbot 
dream, 

The Abbot were loth to tell. 


Companionless, for a mile or more, 

Ho traced the windings of the shore. 

Oh, beauteous is that river still, 

As it winds by many a sloping hill, 

And many a dim o’er-arching grove, 

And many a flat and sunny cove. 

And terraced lawns whose bright arcades 
The honey-Buckle sweetly sh^es, 

And rocks whose very crags seem bowers, 
So gay they are with grass and flowers. 
But the Abbot was thinking of scenery, 
About as much, in sooth, 

As a lover thinks of constancy, 

Of an advocate of truth. 

He did not mai’k how the skies in wrath 
Orow dark above his head ; 

Ha did not mark how the mossy path 
Grew damp beneath his tiead ; 

And nearer he came, and still more near, 
To a pool, in whose recess 
The water had slept for many a year, 
Unchanged, and motionless ; 

From the river stream it spre^ away, 
'Ipie space of half a rood ; 

The" surfl^ had the hue of clay, 

And ihf scent of human blood ; 
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The trees and the herbs that round it grew 
' Wei’C venomous and foul ; 

And the birds that through the bushes flew 
Were the vulture and the owl ; 

The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a company pumped ; 

And the perch that was netted and laid 
on the bank; 

Grew rotten while it jumped : 

And bold was ho who thither came 
At midnight, man or boy ; 

For the place was cursed with an evil 
name, 

And that nan# was ‘ The Devil’s Decoy !’ 

TJio Abbot was weary as Abbot could be, 
And he sat down to rest on the stump of 
a tree ; 

Wlien suddenly rose a dismal tone — 
Was it a song, or was it a moan T 
* Oh, ho ! Oh, ho ! 

Above, — ^bclow ! — 

Lightly and brightly they glide and go : 
The hungry and keen to the top arcleaping, 
The lazy and fat in the depths arc sleeping ; 
Fishing is fine when the pool is muddy, 
Broiling is rich when the coals are i*uddy ! ’ 
In a monstrous fright, by the murky light, 
He looked to the left, and he looked to 
the right. 

And what was the vision close before him, 
That flung such a sudden stupor o’er himi 
’T was a sight to make the hair uprise, 
And the life-blood colder iiiii : 

The startled Priest struck both his thighs, 
And the Abbey clock struck one 1 

All alone, by the side of the pool, 

A tall man sate on a three-legged stool. 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 

And putting in order his reel and rod. 
Bed were the rags his shoulders wore, 
And a high rod cap on his head he here ; 
His arms and his legs were long ^d bare ; 
And two or jihree locks of long red hair 
Were tossing about his scraggy neck, 
Like a tattered flag o*or a splitting wreck. 
It might be time, or it might be trouble, 
Had bent that stout back nearly double ; 
Sunk in their deep and hollow Sockets 
That blazing couple of Oongr^e ixl^ots ; 
Andshrunk and shrivelled thattawny dua, 
Till it hardly covered the bhnes within. 


Tlie lino the Abbot saw him throw 
Had been fashioned and formed long ages 
ago: 

And the hands that worked his foreign 
vest, 

Long ages ago had gone to their rest : 
You would have sworn, os you looked on 
them, 

He liad fished in the flood with Ham and 
Shem ! 

There was tuniing of keys, and creaking 
of locks, 

As ho took forth a bait from his iron box. 
Minnow or gentle, worm or fly — 

It seemed not such to the Abbot’s eye : 
Gaily it glittered with jewel and gem, 
And its shape was the shape of a diadern. 
It was fastened a gleaming hook about, 
By a chain within, and a chain without ; 
Tho Fisherman gave it a kick and a spin, 
And the water fizzed as it tumbled in t 

From tho bowels of the earth, 

Strange and varied sounds had birth ; 
Now tho battle’s bursting peal, 

Neigh of steed, and clang of steel ; 

Now an old man’s hollow groan 
Echoed from tho dungeon stone ; 

Now tho weak and wailing cry 
Of a stripling’s agony ! 

Cold, by this, was tho midnight air; 

But the Abbot’s blood ran colder, 
When he saw a gasping knight lie there, 
AYith a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 
And the loyal churchman strove in vafa 
To mutter a Pater Noster ; 

For he who wiithcd in mortal pain. 

Was camped that night on Bos worth plain, 
Tho cruel Duke of GJo’stcr ! 

There was turning of keys, and crea|kiag 
of locks, 

As he took forih a bait from his iron box. 
It was a haunch bf princely size. 

Filling with fragi-anco earth and skies. 
Tlio coipulcnt Abbot knew full well 
The swelling form and tho steaming smell 
Never a monk that wore a hood 
Could better have guessed the very wood 
Where the noble hart had stood at 
Weary and wounded, at close of day. 
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Sounded then the noisy glco, 

Of a revelling company ; 

Sprightly stoiy, wicked jest, 

:^ied servant, greeted guest, 

Flow of wino, and flight of cork, 

Stroke of knife, and thrust of fork : 

But where’er the board was spread, 

Grace, I ween, was never said I 

Pulling and tugging the Fisherman sate ; 

And the Priest wm ready to vomif^ 
When he luiulod out a gonUoman, fine and 
fat, 

With a belly as big as a brimming vat^ 
And a nose as red as a comet. 

^ A capitd stew,’ the Fisherman said, 

‘ With cinnamon and sherry!* 

And the Abbot turned away his head, 
For his brother was lying before him dead, 
The Mayor of St. Edmond’s Bury ! 
There was turning of keys, and ci;eaking 
of locks, 

As ho took forth a bait from bis iron box. 
It was a bundle of beautiful things, 

A peacock’s tail, and a butterfly’s wings, 
A scai'let slipper, an auburn cuil, 
Amantlo of silk, and a bracelet of pearl, 
Aud a packet of letters, from whose sweet 
fold 

Such a stream of delicate odours rolled. 
That the Abl^ot fell on his faco, and 
fainted. 

And deemed his spirit was half-way 
saiiitcd. 


Or who would reign o’er vale and hill, 

If woman’s heart were rebel still 1 * 

One jerk, and there a lady lay, 

A lady wondrous fair ; 

But the rose of her lip had faded away, 
And her cheek was as white and cold as day. 
And torn was her raven hair. 

* Ah ha I * said the Fisher, in merry guise, 

‘ Her gallant was hooked before ; ’ — 
And the Abbot heaved some piteous sighs, 
For oft he had bless’d those deep blue eyes. 
The eyes of Mistress Shore 1 
# 

There was turning of keys, and creaking of 
locks. 

As he took foilh a bait from his iron box. 
Many the cunning sportsman tried, 

Many he flung with a frown aside ; 

A minstrel’s harp, and a miser’s chest, 

A hermit’s cowl, and a baron’s crest, 
JoAvels of lustre, robes of price, 

Tomes of heresy, loaded dice, 

And golden cups of the brightest wine 
That ever was pressed from the Burgundy 
vino. 

There was a perfume of sulphur and nitre, 
As bo came at last to a bishop’s mitre ! 
Fi-om top to toe the Abbot shook . 

As the Fishcrmaii armed his golden book ; 
And awfully were his features wrought 
By some dark dream, or wakened thought. 
IjQok how the fearful felon gazes 

the scaffold his country’s vengeaiico 


Sounds seemed dropping from the skies, ranges, 

^tified whispers, smothered sighs, When the lips are cracked, and the jaws 

And the breath of vernal gales, ai*o diy, 

And the voice of nightingdos : With the thirst which only in death shall 

But the nightingales were mute, die : 

Bnvious, when an unseen lute Mark the mariner’s frenzied f^own> 

Shaped the music of its chords^ As the swaling wheny settles down, 

Into passion’s thrilling words. Whep perilh^ numb^the sense and will, 

^ Smile, lady, smile ! — I^ will not set Though the hand andthofoot may struggle 

Upon my brow CQil^pnet, still; ' . * a - 

Till thou 'vHlt ^^ither white, Wilder fat the Abbot^a 

To wear arou^ its gems of light* Dtepsr far was the Abbot’S ^trance : 

Smile, lady, smile t— 1 will not see Fix^ ^ a monument, Stili ast air, 

Bivera and Hasting bond the knee, He bent no kne^ end he breathed "iio 

Till those bewitching lips of thine 

Will bid me rise in bliss from mine^ * But he s^ed^^he iwW hot why or 

Smile, laily, smile i — ^fpr who wOuft .w^ how,-r-^\ \ I ' r ' ' 

A loveless throne thi'ough guilt and ? The sigh of thet!^4 His clammy brow. 
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There was turning of keys^ and creaking 

of locks, 

Aa he stalked away with his iix)n box. 

^ Orho ! Oh ho ! 

The cock doth crow ; 

It is time for the Fisher to rise and go. 
i^ir luck to the Abbot, fair luck to the 
shrine ; 

lie hathgna'wed in twain my choicest lino ; 
Let him swim to the north, let him swim 
to the south, — 

Abbot will caiTy my hook in his 
mouth ; 

The Abbot ha4 preached for many years. 
With as clear articulation 


1 « 

As ever was heard in the House of Peers 
Against Fmanciimtion : 

His words had made battalions quake, 
Had roused tho zeal of martyrs ; 

Had kept the Court an hour awake, 

And the king himsdf three-quarters ; 
But ever, from that hour, * tis said, 

Ho stammered and he stuttered 
As if an axe went through his head, 
With every word ho uttered. 

Ho stuttered o*cr blessing, ho stuttered 
o’er ban. 

He stuttered, diunk or dry, 

And none but ho and ^e Fishciman 
Could tell the reason why ! 


THE BED Tlb^EBMAN. 


38.— SIR ROGER DE COVERLET.— II. 

[The 113th number of the ‘Spectator* describes Sir Roger deCoverley falling in love with 
a beautiful widow. The paper is“ by Steele ; and to a reader of the present day it may appear 
Bomowhat trite and mawkish. The good old knight looks back upon his unrequited you^ful 
affection witli a bolf-hidicrous solemnity. His mistress was a learned lady, who only gave 
him the encouragement of declaring that “ Sir Roger de Coverley was the tamest and most 
humane of all the brutes in die country.” It is scarcely necessary to follow tho disconsolate 
bachelor’s relation of his disappointment. The following description, however, of the sheriff 
riding in state to the assizes will serve, with a little variation of costume, for a picture of the 
same scene in our own day: for who amongst our countiy readers has not heard the barba- 
rous dissonance Of tlio sheriff's trumpets, and smiled at tlio awkward pomp of his mighty 
javelin-men ?] 

“ ‘I came to my est^e in my twenty-second year, and resolved to follow tho steps 
of the most worthy of my ancestors who have inhabited this spot of earth before me, 
in all tho methods of hospitality and good neighl)Ourhood, for the sake of my fame ; 
and in country sports and recreations, for the sake of my health. In my twenty- 
third year I was obliged, to servo as sheriff of tho county ; and in my scr^'ants, 
officers, and whole equipage indulged the pleasure of a young man (who did not 
think iU of his own person) in taking that public occasion of showing my figure and 
behaviour to advantage. You may easily imagine to yourself what appearance I made, 
who am pretty t*dl, rid well, and was very well dressed, at tho kcad of a whole 
county,' with music before mo, a feather in my hat, and my hoi'so well bitted. I can 
assure you I was not a little pleased with the kind looks and glances I had from 'all 
the balconies and windows os I rode to the hall where the assizes were held. But, 
when I came there, a beautiful creature in a \^’idow’s habit* sat in the court to hear 
the event of a cause concerning hOr dowfer. This commanding creature (who was 
bom for tho destruction of oU‘ who ^held her) put on such a resignation in her 
countenance} and bore ^e widspera of ^ around the courf with such a pretty uneasi- 
ness, I warrant you, and then recovered h^self from one eye to another, until she 
was perfectly confused by meetiDg^something so wistfiil in all she encountered, that 
at last, with a murrain to her^ she cast her bewitchiiig cyo upon me. I no sooner 
met it but 1 bowed like a great surpns<^' booby ; and knowing her cause to be the drst 
which came on, I cried, likoa; 9 a]puvated calf as.I was, ‘'Make \vay for the defendant's 
witn^B.^ This sudden made all county immecbately see the sheriff 

also ^ be^M V ^ ' Xhui^ the time |[icr cause was upon 
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trial, she behaved herself, I warrant you,' with such a deep attention to her business, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to her counsel, then would be in 
such a pretty confusion, occasioned, you must know, by acting before so much com- 
pany, tliat not only I, but the whole court, was prejudiced in her favour ; and all that 
the next heir to her hu&band had to urge was thought so groundless and frivolous, 
that when it came to her counsel to reply, there was not half so much said as every 
one besides in the court thought ho could have urged to her advantage.* ’* 

In the noth and llfith numbers of the Spectator, Sir Itoger figui'es as the lover of countiy 
sports — obsoloto indeed, to a certain extent, and not such as a fmt man of om* own day 
would rolibli : 

After what has been said, I need not inform my readers that Sir Bogor, with 
whose character I hope they arc at presort pretty well acquainted, has in his youth 
gone through the whole course of those rural diversions which the country abounds 
in ; and which seem to be extremely well suited to that laborious industry a man 
may observe hero in a far greater degree than in towns and cities. I have before 
hinted at some of my friend’s exploits : ho has in his youthful days taken forty 
coveys of partridges in a season ; and tired many a salmon with a line consisting 
but of a single hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of the neighbourhood 
alw'ays attended him on accoimt of his remarkable enmity towards foxes ; having 
destroyed more of those vermin in one year than it was thought the whole countiy 
could have produced. Indeed the knight docs not scruple to own among his most 
intimate friends, that, in order to establish his reputation this way, ho has secretly 
sent for great uumhet's of them out of other counties, which he used to turn loose 
about the countiy by night, that ho might the better signalize himself in their 
destruction the next day. Mis hunting-horses were the finest and best managed in 
all these parts. His tenants are still full of the pi'aises of a gray stone-horse that 
unhappily staked himself several ycai-s since, and was buried with great solemnity 
in the orchard. 

" Sir Iloger being at iiresent too old for fox-hunting, to keep himself in action, 
has disposed of his beagles, and got a pack of stop-hounds. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the deepness of their mouths and the 
variety of their notes, which are suited in such a manner to each other, that the 
whole cry makes up a complete concert. ♦ He is so nice in this particular, that a 
gentleman having made him a present of a very fine hound the other day, the knight 
returned it by the servant with a great many expressions of civility ; but desired 
him to tell his master, that the dog ho had sent was indeed a most excellent bass, 
but at present he only wanted a countertenor. Could I belicvo my friend had ever 
read Shakspere, I should certainly conclude he had taken the hint from Theseus in 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream — 

‘ My hpunds are bred out of tlie Spartan kind, 

So flowed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning detj, 

Creok’knoed and dewdapp’d like Thessalian bulls, 

Slow in pursuit, but matchd in mouths like bells, 

Each imdcr each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’drto, nor chcei^d with horn.’ 

Sir Itoger is so keen at this sport, that he has^hcen out almost every day since 
I came down ; and upon the chaplain ofibring to lend me his easy pad, 1 was pre- 
vailed on yesterday morning to make one of the companjr. I was extremely pleased, 
as we rid along, to observe tho general benevolence of all the nei^boiirhood to- 
wards my friend. The faimers’ sons thought themselves happy if &ey eould open 
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a gate for the good old knight os ho passed by ; which he generally requited with a 
nod or a smile, and a kind inquiry after their fathers or uncles. 

“ After wo had rid about a mile fi*om home, wc came upon a largo heath, and the 
sportsmen began to beat. They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, 1 saw a liaro pop out from a small furze> 
iMrake almost under my horse’s feet. I marked the w^ay she took, ^vhich I 
endeavoured to mako the company sensible of by extending my arm ; but to no 
purpose, till Sir Roger, who knows that none of my extraordinary motions are insig- 
nificant, rode up to me and asked me, if puss was gone that way ? Upon my 
answering yes, ho immediately called in the dogs, and put them upon the scent. 
As they were going on, I heard one of the country fellows muttering to his com- 
panion, * that *twas a wonder they had not lost all their spoit, for want of the silent 
gentleman’s crying, stole away.’ 

“ This, withimy aversion to leaping hedges, made me withdraw to a rising ground, 
from whence I could have the pleasure of the whole chase, without the fatigue of 
keeping in with the hounds. The hare immediately throw them above a mile behind 
} her ; but I was pleased to find, that instead of running straight forwards, or, in 
.hunter’s language, ‘ fiying the country ’ as I was afraid sho might have done, she 
k 'Wheeled about, and described a sort of circle round the hill where I had taken ray 
station, in such a manner as gave me a very distinct view of the sport. I could see 
her first pass by, and the dogs some time afterwards unravelling the whole track she 
had made, and following her through all her doubles. I was at the time delighted 
in observing that deference which the test of the pack paid to each jmrticular hound, 
according to the character he had acquired among them. If they were at fault, and 
an old hound of reputation opened but once, ho was immediately followed by the 
whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, might have yelped his 
heart out without being taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three times, and been put up again 
as often, came still nearer to the place whore she was at first started. The dogs 
pursued her, and these were followed by the jolly knight, who rode upon a white 
gelding, encompassed by his tenants and servants, nud cheering his hounds with all 
the gaiety of five and twenty. One of the sport .uien rode up to me, and told me, 
that he was sure the chase was almost at an end, because the old dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the pack. The follow was in the right. Our hare 
took a large field just under us, followed by the full cry in view, I must confess the 
brightness of the weather, the cheerfulness of every tMng around me,- the chiding of 
the hounds, which was returned upon us in a double echo from two neighlx)uring 
hills, with ihe hallooing ef the sportsmen, and the sounding of the horn, lifted my 
spirits into a most lively pleasure, which I freely indulged becaiise I was sure it vras 
innocent. If I irBja under any concern, it was on account of the poor hare, that was 
now quite spent, and almost within the reach of her enemies ; when the huntsman 
getting forwaj^ threw down his pole before the dogs. They wore now within eight 
yaids of that game which they had been pursuing for almost as many hours ; yet on 
the signal^ before mea^oned they all made a sudden stand, and though they con- 
tinued opening as mudi as before, durst not once attempt to pass beyond the polo. 
At the same time Sir Rog^ rode forward, and alighting, took up the hare in his 
arms, which he soon after delivered up to one of his servants, with an.order, if sho 
could be kept alive, to Jlct her go in his great orchard, where it seems he has several 
of these prisoners of war, who Uve together in a very comfortable captivity. I was 
highly pleased to see the discipline of the pack, and the good nature^ of the knight, 
who could not find in heart to murder a cr^ture that had given him ex> mucii 
diversion. ‘ 
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** Tlie walla of his great hall aro covered with the horns of several kinds of deer 
fliat ho has killed in the chase, which he ^thinks the most valuable furniture of his 
liouse, as they afford him frequent topics of discourse, and show that he has not bcoii 
itUe. At the lower end of the hall is a largo otter’s skin stuffed with hay, which his 
mother ordered to bo hung up in that manner, and the knight looks upon with great 
satisfaction, because it seems he was but nine years old when his dog killed him. 
A little room adjoining to the hall is a kind of "arsenal filled with guns of several 
sizes and inventions, with which the knight has made great havoc in the woods, and 
destroyed many thousands of pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks. His stable- 
doors are patched with noses that belonged to foxes of the knight’s own hunting 
down. Sir Uoger showed me one of them, that for distinction’s sake has a brass 
nail stnick thi*oiigh it, which cost him about fifteen hours* riding, carried him 
through half a dozen counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and lost above half his 
dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of the greatest exploits of his life.” 

At the time when Addison described the race of fortune-telling gipsies for die edification 
of the tiOudon public, there were few travellers for amusement^ and fewer who left the din 
and smoko of the town to wander through commons and green lanes, the gipsies’ haunts. It 
is remarkable bow little change is to be observed in the manners of the vngront tribe. 
Addison's dcstription might have been wiitten yesterday. 

“As I was ycatoiday riding out in the fields with my friend Sir Roger, we saw at 
a little distance from us a troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, my 
&iend was in some doubt whether he should not exert the Justice of the Peace upon 
such a band of lawless vagrants ; but nqt having his clerk with him, who is a 
necessary counsellor on these occasions, and fearing that his poultry might fare the 
woi-sc for it, he let the thought drop : but at the S£^o time gave mo a particular 
account of the mischiefs they do in the cquutiy, in stealing people’s goods and 
Bpoiling thoir servants, tf a stray x>iec6 of linen hangs upon an hedge;^ says Sir 
lioger, they atro sure to have it •, if the hog loses his way iA the field, it is ten to 
one but he becomes their prey ; pur geese cannot live in peswo for them ; if a man 
prosecutes them with severity, his hen-roost is sure to pay for it : they generally 
straggle into these parts about thb tiipc of tho j^ear ; and set the heads of our 
servant-maids so agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done 
as it should be whilst they are in the Country, I have an honest dairy-maid tvho 
crosses their hands with a piece of silver evg-y summer, and never fails l)eing 
promised tho handsomest young fellow in the pansh for her pains. Youi^ friend the 
butler has boon fool enough to be seduo^ ^y them, and, though he is sime to lose a 
knife, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune is 'tol4 him, generally shuts h|mself 
up in tho jjantry with an old gipsy for above half an heir once in a twelvemonth. 
Sweethearts are tho things they live upon, which they very plehtifiilly upon 

all those that apply themselves tq them. You see nbw'^ahd then some ' handsome 
young jades among them : the sluts have very p^ten white teeth and black byes. 

“Sir |loger obeeMng that I listened wit^ great aitentipn to his account of a 
people who wero so entirely new to nae, told me, th^ if* I wouid^ they should tell us 
our ^rtunes. As I was ve^ wel| ^e^d wittf tfie knight’e J>ropoi^li we nd up Wd 
communicated our hands to th^* ^ Cfessimdra of thf brciy,'merhLayi¥^ 
iny lines very diligently^ tohj me, thsi 1 a pr^Jy paidfn k coifeW, *tv»ith 'somo 
other particulars whi^ X do ’wt think proper' |o relate, hfy liken'd % Roger 
alighted from his horse, and ex{^fng his pafea to two or 'throe tliat stewd' by him, 
they emmpled it into oil shapps, am diligently samned evei’y wrinkle’ tlikt could bo 
m^o in it ; when one of |h^m, who was 6lder and more {suh-biirnt than the rost, 
told him, that he had a widow; in his, Ime of life ; upon which the ‘cried,* 0o, 

go, you aro an idle baggage ; and 'at tW same timo sniifed gij^y, 
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finding ho was not displeased in his heart, told him, after a farther inquiry into hiS 
hand, that his true love was constant, and that sho should dream of him to-night ' 
my old friend cried Hsh, and bid her go on. The gipsy told him that ho was a 
bachelor, but would not ^ so' long ; and that he was’ dearer to somebody than ha 
t&ught : the knight Still repeat^, she was an idle baggage, and bid her go on. 
Ah, master, says the gipsy, that roguish leer of yours niafced a pretty woman’s heart 
ache; you have not that simper about the mouth for nothing. The uncouth 
gibberish with whioll all this was "uttered, like the darkness of an oracle, made us 
the more attentive to It. To be short, the knight left the money with her that ho 
had crossed her hand with, and got up again on Ids horse. 

‘‘ As wo were riding away, Sir Roger told mo that ho know several sensible people 
who believed these gipsies now and then foretold very strange tilings ; and for half 
an hour together appeared more jocund than ordinary. In the height of his good 
humour, meeting a common beggar upon the road, who was no conjurer, as ho 
to relievo hirartie found his pocket was picked ; that being a kind of palmistiy at 
which this race of vermin are very dexterous.** 

The Spectator, ^o. 122, is wholly by Addison. “We give it entire, as it contwns many touches 
o( his delicate humour, as well as a quaint view of bygone manners ; — 

“ A man’s first caro should bo to avoid tho reproaches of his own heart ; his next, 
to escape the censures of the world. If the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected ; but otherwise thci'e cannot be a greater satisfaction to an 
honest mind than to see those approbations which it gives itself seconded by the 
applauses of the public. A man is more sure of his conduct when the verdict which 
he passes upon his own behaviour is thus wmanted and confirmed by the opinion 
of all that know him. 

*‘My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not only at peace within 
himself, but beloved and esteemed by all about him. He receives a suitablo tribute 
for his universal benevolence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good-will 
which are paid him by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. I lately met 
with two or three odd instances of that genend respect which is shown to tho good 
old knight. He would needs carry Will Wimble and myj^elf lyith him to the county 
assizes. As we were upon the toad, Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid 
before us, and conversed with them for some time, during which my friend Sir 
Roger acquainted me with their characters. 

^The first of them,’ says he, Hhat has a spaniel by his side, is a yeoman of about 
jBk hundred pounds a year, sn honest man. He is just within the Game Act, and 
qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. He knocks down a dinner with his gun twice 
or thrice a week ; and by that means lives much cheaper than those who have not 
so good an estate as himself. He would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy 
so many partridges. In sfiort, he is^a very sensible man ; shoots fi3nng ; and has 
been several times foreman of the petty jury. 

** * The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, a fellow famous for taking 
“ the law” of every body. There is not one in the town whore ho lives that he has 
not Bub(]^at a quartetvs^ions. The rogue had once the impudence to go to law with 
the Widow. head is fiitt of cost^, damages and ejectments. He plagued a couplo 
of honest gentiimen so long'for a trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he 
was forced to sell the ground it inclosed to defray the chai’ges of the prosecution ; 
his father loft him fimrscore pounds a year ; but he has cost and been cast so often, 
that" ho is now not worth tliirty. I suppose bo is going upon the old business of 
the willow-tree.* 

" Aji Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom Touchy, Will Wimble and his 
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two companions stopped short till wc came up to them. After having paid their 
respects to Sir Koger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to him 
upon a dispute that arose between them. Will, it seems, had been giving his fellow 
ti-aveller an account of his angling one day in such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead 
of hearing out his stoiy, told him that ^Ir. Such a-one, if ho pleased, might take the 
law of him for fishing in that paii; of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them 
both ui^on a loiind trot ; and, after having paused some time, told them, with the 
air of a man who would not give his judgment rashly, that ‘ much might be said on 
both sides.’ They were neither of thorn dissatisfied with the knight’s determination, 
because neither of them found himself in the wrong by it. Upon which we made 
the best of our way to the assizes. 

“ The court was sat before Sir Roger came ; but, notwithstanding all the justices 
had taken tlicir places upon the bendh, they made room for the old knight at the 
head of them ; who, for liis reputation in the country, took occasion 4o whisper in 
the judge’s ear that ho was glad his lordsliij) hod met with so much gooh weather 
in his circuit. I was listening to the pinceedings of the court with much attention, 
and infinitely pleased with that great appearance of solenmity which so properly 
accompanies such a ijublic administration of our laws ; when, after about an hour’s 
sitting, I observed, to my great surprise, in the midst of a trial, that my friend Sir 
Roger was getting up to speak. I was in some pain for him, until I found he had 
acquitted himself of two or three sentences with a look of much business and great 
intrepidity. 

“ Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a general whisper ran among the 
country-people that Sir Roger * was up.’ The speech he made was so little to the 
purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers with an accoimt of it ; and I bclievo was 
not so much designed by the knight himself to inform tho court, as to give him a 
figure in my eye, and keep up his credit in the country. 

“ I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see tho gentlemen of the county 
gathering about my old friend, and striving who should compliment him most ; at 
the same time that the ordinary people gazed upon him at a dii^tance, not a little 
admiring his courage that he was not afraid to speak to the judge, 

** In our return home wo met with a very odd accident ; which I cannot forbear 
relating, because it shows how desirous all who know Sir Roger arc of giving him 
marks of their esteem. When wo were arrived upon the verge of his estate, we 
stox)pcd at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The man of the house hod, 
it seems, been formerly a servant in tho knight’s family ; and to do honour to his 
old master, had, some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post 
before tbe door ; so that the knight’s head hung out upon the road about a week 
before he himself know anything of the matter. As soon as Sir Roger was acquainted 
with it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection and 
good-will, ho only told him that he had made him too high a compliment ; and, when 
the fellow scorned to think that could hardly bo, added, with a more decisive look, 
that it was too great an honour for any man under a duke ; but tpld him, at the 
same time, that it might be altered with a very few touche^ and that h^ himself 
would bo at the ohafgo of it. Accordingly they got a painter by the knig^’s direc- 
tions to add a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation to the features 
to change it into the Saracen’s Head. I should not have known this story, had not 
the innkeeper, upon Sir Roger’s alighting, told him in my hearing that his honour’s 
head was bi-ought last night witli the alterations that ho had ordered to be made iu 
it. Upon this, my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, related the pa]^oulai-s above 
mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought into the room, I could nqt forbew 
discovering greater expressions of mii^h tlian ordiuajy upon the appearance of this 
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monstrous face, under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown and staro in a 
most extraordinary manner, 1 could still discover a distant resomblanco of my old 
friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desii'ed mo to tell him truly if I thought 
it possiblo for people to know him in that disguise. 1 at first kept my usual silence ; 
but, upon the knight’s conjuring me to tell him whether it was not still more like 
himself than a Saracen, I composed my countenance in the best manner X could, and 
replied, * that much might be said on both sides.’ * 

“ These several adventures, with the knight’s behaviour in them, gave me as 
pleasant a day as ever I met with in any of my travels.” 

39.— BALLADS. 

QeMTLE HnBDSHfAK. 

[This beautffhl old ballad, being ** A Dialogue between a Filgriin and a Herdsman,'* is 
printed in Percy’s * Beliques of Ancient Poetry.’ It .baa evidently suggested Goldsmith’s 
ballad of * Kdwin and Angelina,* and three of the atanzas of the modem poem are para- 


phrased fiom tho Gentle Herdsman.] 

Gentle herdsman, toll to me, 

Of coui-tesy I thee pray, 

Unto the town of Walsingham 

Which is the right and ready way 1 

“ Unto the town of Walsingham 
The way is hard for to be gone ; 

And very crooked are those paths 
For you to find out all alone.” 

Were the miles doubled thrice, 

And tho way never so ill, 

It were not enough for mine offence ; 

It is so grievous and so ill. 

••Thy ycara aro young, 'thy faco is fhir. 
Thy wits ore weak, thy thoughts are green; 

Time hath not given thee leave as yet, 
For to commit so great a sin.” 

Yes, herdsman, yes, so wouldst thou say. 
If thou knewest so much as I ; 

My wits, and thoughts, and idl the rest, 
Have well deserved for to die. 

I am not what I seem to be, 

My clothes and sex do differ far — 

I am a v^oman, woe is pie ! 

Bom to grief aiid irksome care. 

For my bebved, and well beloved, 

My wayward cruelty could kill : 

And though my team will not avail, 
Most d^ly I bewail him still 

He was the flower of noble frights, 

Kone ever more sincere could be ; 


Of comely mien and shape he was, 

And tenderly ho loved me. 

When thus I saw he loved me well, 

I grew so proud his pam to see, 

That I, who did not know myself, 
Thought scorn of such a youth as he. 

And grew so coy and nice to please, 

As woman’s looks arc often so, 

He might not kiss nor hand forsooth, 
Unless I willed him so to do. 

Thus being wearied with delays 
To see I pitied not hie grief, 

He got him to a secret place, 

And there he died without relief. 

And for his sake these weeds I wear, 
And saorifioo my tender ago ; 

And every day I ’ll beg my bmad, 

To undergo this pilgrimage. 

Thus every day I fast and pray, 

And ever will do till I die ; 

And get me to some secret place, 

For so did he, and so wiU I. 

Kow, gentle herdsman, ask no more, 

But keep my secrets I thee pray ; 

Unto the town of Walsingham 
Show me t^e right and ready way. 

^‘Now go thy ways, and God before ! 
For he must ever guide thee still : 

Turn down that dale, the right hand path, 
And so, fair pilgrim, feie thee well !” 
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?rn Patrick Spence. 

rtHisisthe Scotch brtlliul wJiit-h ColerMiro, in his ‘Dejection,’ .calls “The grauc} 
ballad of kv raUi.;k Sponc^'.” is also printed ip Percy’s ‘ Pcliques.’] 


Tho king sits in JDninforlins tonne, 
Drinking tho hhvlo-n'id wine : 

0 quhar will I got guid 

To sail this ^ ' 

Up a!>il s[)f'tk Jin e!»h rn kiiu*!\fc, 

Sat at tho kings licht kne : 

Sir Patrick Sponce is the best sailor. 
That sails upon the -sc. 

Tlic king has written a braid letter, 
And .sign’d it wi’ his hand ; 

And sent it to Sir Pc. trick v^ipcnco, 

Was w^alking on the ^'and. 

The first lino that Sir Patrick rod, 

A loud lauch lauchod he : 

The next lino that Sir Patrick red, 

The tcir blinded his cc. 

0 quha is this ha.'5 don this doid, 

This ill cleid don to me ; 

To send ino out tliis time o’ tho yeir, 
To .sail upon the so 1 

Mak hast, mak ha.st, ray iniiTy men all, 
Guv guid schip sails the momo. 


. 0 say na sac, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie stomie. 

Late, late yestreen, I saw the new moope 
Wi’ the auld moone in hir arme ; 

And I foil*, I feir, my dear master, 

That wo will com to liarmc. 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-hcil’d schoone ; 

But lang owrc a* the play wer play’d, 
JThair hats they swam aboone, 

0 lang, lang, may thair laff ics sit 
Wi’ thair fans into their han<^ 

Or eir they see Sir Patrick Spenise 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang, may tho ladies stand, 

Wi* thair gold kerns in thair hair, 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 

For they ’ll so thame na mair. 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 

It ’s fiftie fadom deep : 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his ^e^t. 


Auld Robin Gray. 

[This ballad, which J^eigh Hunt has truly said “must have suffused more eyes with tears 
of tho first water than ifiiy other biulad that ever wa.s written,'* is the production of Lady Anno 
Barnaid, who died in 1825. In a letter to Sir Walter Scott this lady gives, the following in- 
teresting and curious account of the circumstances under which she composed this most 
charming poem : — 

“ ‘ Robin Gray,’ so called from its being tJie name of the old herd at Balcorras, was bom 
soon after llio close of the year 1771. My sister Margaret had married, and accompanied her 
husband to London. I was melancholy, and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a 
few poetical trifles. ancient Scotch melody, of whicliT was passionately fond ; 

, who lived before yoiu' day, used to sing it to us at Balcorras. She did not object to its 

having ixnprop^ words, ttiqiigb I did. 1 longed to sing old Sophy’s to diffea^ent w'ords, and 
give to its plaintive tones $orae Uttle history of virtuous distress in humble hfe, such as might 
Ruit it. AYbile attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to my little sister, now Lady 
llai’dwicke, who was t|ie only person near me ; — ‘ I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am 
oppressing my heroine mtji’foany misfortunes, I have already sent her Jamie to sea — and 
broken her father's anq— and made her mother fall sick— and given her Auld Robin Gray 
for her lover ; but | wish to load her rith a fifth sowow within tho ibur lines, joor thiiug ! 
Help mo to one.* ‘ rStoal the oo#,' S&tor Anne,* said the liRle Elizabeth. The cow was im- 
mediately /(/led by and the song * completed. At our fireside^ and amongst our nei^- 
hours, ‘Auld Robin Gray* was Mways called for. I was' pleased in Secret with tho approba- 
tion it met with ; but such was my dread ojf being Buspeeted of writing anything, peroeivmg 
the sliynoss it created in those who could imto nothing, that I carofttlly kept own secret. 

“Me^whiic, little as this matter fecemB to have been worthy of a dis]^to, it afterwards 
beoaittwh-party question between the sixteenth and eighteenth Centuries*' • * i^bin Gray* was 
either a Veiiy sndent bedlad, composed perhaps by David Bhszio^ 8f ^^osit^, or a 
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voTT modern matter, and no curiosity at all* I was persecuted to avow whether I had written 
it or not,— where I liad got it. Old Sophy kept my counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of 
the gratification of seeing a reward of tw^ty guineas offered in the newspapers to the person 
who should ascertain the point past a doubt, the still more flattoring circumstance of a 
visit from ]\lr. Jerninghani, Secretary to the itutiquariau Society, who endeavoured to entrap 
the truth from mo in a manner 1 took amiss. - Had he asked' me the question obligingly, I 
should have told him the fact distinctly and confidentially. * The annoyance,, however, of tiiis 
Important ambassador from the antiquaries was amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition 
of the *J3allat of Auld Robin Gray’s Coiirtsbm,* as performed by dancing dogps under my 
windfiw. It proved its popularity from the highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while 
I hugged myself in my obscurity."] 

** When the sheep arc in the fauld, when the cows come liame^ 

When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 

Tlio woes of my heart fa^ ill showers frae my ce, 

Unifen’d by my gudoman, who soundly sleeps by mo. 

Young Jamio loo’d me wee^ and sought mo for his bride ; 

But saving ae crown-piece, he’d naething elso beside. 

To make the crown a pdund, my Jsmiio gaed to sea ; 

Arid the crown and the pound, 0 they were baith for mo ! 

Before he had been ganc a twelvemonth and a day, 

My father bi-ak his arm, our cow was stown away ; 

My mother she fell sick — my Jamie was at sea — 

And Auld Robin Gray, ohl he oamo a-courting me. 

My father cou’dna work, my mother cou’dna spin ; 

1 toilVl day and night, but their bread I cou'dna win ; 

Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and, wi’ tears in his eo, 

Said, ‘Jenny, oh! for their sakes, will you marry mo ?! 

My heart it said Na, and I look’d for Jamie back *; 

But hard blew tho winds, and his ship was a wrack; 

His ship it w*as a wrack J Why'didna Jamicr dco 1 
Or, wherefore am I spar’d to cry out, Woo is me ! 

My father argued sair — my mother didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to broak ; 

Tlioy gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea ; 

And so Aulc( Rol^ Gray, ho was giideman to me. 

I h^Ulna been his wife, ^ week but only four, 

'When moumfu’ I sat on the stauc at my door^ 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaia^I cou’dna think it he^ 

Till he said, ‘I coino hame, my love, to mac^ 

0 rair, sair did we greet, and miefie say of a’ ; 

An ^ss' ive took, bad him gang 

1 tinsh that r w^o de^ but 1 *m nb like t6 dee ; 

For 0, 1 ^ 1)ut yot^ to cry out, Wo^ is me 

J gang like a flhBieti oud I carena much to I 
1 darena think o’ Ipraie, for that wad bo a siu* 

But I will damy bert a wife aye to H 
Fmr AuM Robin Gray, oh ! he is sae kind to me.* 
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40.~AN IRISH VILLAGE. CAKr.ETON. 

[The following is extracted from * Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ published in 
1830. In a subsequent edition of that work, tiie author, 'William Carleton, tells the stovy of 
his own life ; and we thence learn how much of his peculiar felicity in delineating character 
and manners is derived from the experience of his early days. Ho was born in tlic paiish of 
Clogber, Tyrone, in 1798. His father, a peasant, was wonderful as a stoiy-ieller ; his mother, 
who possessed a voice of exquisite sweetness, was eminently skilled in her native music. Hero 
was the real education of such a writer. Mr. Carleton has published a Second Series of 
‘ Traits and Stories,* and other Irish Tales.] 

The village of Findaraorc was situated at the foot of a long green hill, the outline 
of which formed a low arch, as it rose to the eye against the horizon. This hill was 
studded with clumps of beeches, and sometimes enclosed as a meadow. In the 
mouth of July, when the grass on it was long, many an hour have I snent in solitary 
enjoyment, watching the wavy motion produced on its pliant surface by the sunny 
winds, or the flight of the cloud shadows, like gigantic phantoms, as they swejjt 
rapidly over it, whilst the murmur of the rocking ti'cos, and the glaring of their 
bright leaves in the sun, produced a heartfelt pleasure, the veiy memory of which 
rises in my imagination like some fading recollection of a brighter world. 

At the foot of this hiU ran a cle^ deep-banked river, bounded on one side by a 
slip of rich level meadow, and on the other by a kind of common for the village geeso, 
whose white feathers during the summer season Lay scattered over its green surfiice. 
It was also the playgroimd for the boys of tho village school ; for there ran that 
part of the river, which, with very correct judgment, tho urchins had selected as 
their bathing-place. A little slope or watering ground in the bank brought them to 
the edge of the stream, where the bottom fell away into tho fearful depths of tho 
whirlpool under the hanging oak on the other bank. Well do I remember the first time 
I ventured to swim across it, and even yet do I see in imagination tho two bunches of 
Rrater flags on which tho inexperienced swimmers tntsted themselves in the water. 

About two hundred yards above this, the horeen * which led from tho village to 
the main road crossed the river by one of those old narrow bridges whose arches i‘iso 
like round ditches across tho road — an almost impassable barrier to horse and car. 
On passing the bridge in a northern direction, you found a range of low thatched 
houses on each side of the road ; and if one o’dock, the hour of dinner, drew near, 
you might observe columns of blue smoke curling up from a row of chimneys, some 
made of wicker creels pJastored over with a rich coat of mud, some of old narrow 
bottomless tubs, and Others, with a greater appearance of taste, ornamented with 
thick circular ropes of straw, sewed together like bees* skeps with tho peel of a 
brier ; and many having nothing but tho open vent above. But tho smoko by no 
means escaped by its legitimate aperture, for you might observe little clouds of it 
bursting out of the doors and windows; the panes of the latter, being mostly 
stopped at other times with old hats and rags, were now left entirely open for the 
purpose of ^ving it a free escape. 

^Before the doors, on right and left,^was a series of dunghills, each with its con- 
comitant sink of green rotten Water \ and if it happened that a stout looking woman 
with watery eyes, and a y^ow cap hung loosely upon her matted Idcks, came with 
a chubby urchin on one oitn, and a pot of dirty water in her hand, its unceremo- 
nious ejection in the aforesaid slfik would bo apt to send you up the vUlago with 
your forefinger and thumb (for what purpose you would yoursch* peirfectly under- 
atwd) closely, but not knowingly, applied to your nostrils. But, independently of 
you wopld bo apt to have ojher reasons for gi^ng your horse, whose heels are 

• A Kttle road. 
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by. this time surrounded by a dozen of barking curs and tHe same number of shouting 
urchins, a pretty sharp touch of the spurs, as well as for complaining bitterly of the 
odour of the atmosphere. It is no landscape without figures; and you might 
notice — ^if you are, us I suppose you to bo, a man of observation — ^in every sink as 
you pass along, a * slip of a pig * stretched in the middle of the mud, the very beau 
ideal of luxury, giving occasionally a long luxuriant gnint highly expressive of his 
enjoyment ; or perhaps an old fan*ower, lying in indolent repose with half a dozen 
young ones jostling each other for their draught, and punching her belly with their 
little snouts, reckless of the fumes they are creating ; whilst the loud crow of the 
cock, as he confidcDtly flaps his wings on his own dimghill, gives the warning note 
for the hour of dinner. 

As you advance, you will also perceive severed faces thrust out of tho doors, and 
rather than miss a sight of you, a grotesque visage peeping by a short cut through 
tho paneless windows, or a tattered female flying to snatch up her urchin, that has 
been tumbling itself heels up iii the dirt of tho road, lest ^ tho gontlcman*s horse 
might ride over it,’ and if you hai^en to look behind, you may obsciwo a shaggy- 
Jt^eaded yoiith in tattered frieze, with one hand thrust indolently in his breast, standing 
et tho door in conversation with the inmates, a bi*oad grin of sarcastic ridicule on 
his face, in the act of breaking a joke or two cm yourself or your horse ; or perhaps 
your jaw may bo saluted with a lump of clay,'^3'^t hard enough not to fall asunder 
as it flies, cast by some ragged gossoon from behind a hedge, who squats himself in 
a ridge of corn to avoid detection. 

Seated upon a hob at the door you may observe a toil-worn man, without coat or 
waistcoat, his red, muscular, sunburnt shoulder peeping through tho remnant of a 
shirt, mending his shoes with a piece of twisted flax, caUod a Ungdy or perhaps 
sewing two footless stockings, or martgeem^ to his coat, as a substitute for sleeves. 

In the gardens, which are usually fringed with nettles, you will see a solitary 
labourer, working with that carelessness and apathy that characterises an Irishman 
when he labours for himsdf leaning upon his spade to look after you, and glad of 
any excuse to be idle. 

ITie houses, , however, are not all such as I have described — ^far from it. You see 
hero and there, between the more humble cabins, a stout comfortable looking farm- 
house, with ornamental thatching and well glar^f windows ; adjoining to which is a 
hay-yard, with five or six largo stacks of com, well trimmed and roped, and a fine 
y^ow weatherbeaten old hayrick, half cut, — ^not taking into account twelve or 
thirteen circular strata of stones, that mark out the foundations on which others 
had been raised. Neither is tho rich smell of oaten or wheaten bread, which tho 
good Avife is baking on tho griddle, unpleasant to your nostrils; nor would tho 
bubbling of a largo pot, in which you might see, should you chance to enter, a pro- 
digious square of fat, yellow, and almost transparent bacon tumbling about, be an 
unpleasant object ; truly, as it hangs over a largo fire, with well-swept hearth-stone, 
it is in good keeping with tho white settle and chairs, and the dresser with noggins, 
wooden trenc^rs, and pewter dishes, perfectly dean, and' as well polished as a 
French courtier. ^ 

As you leayo the village you havo, to the left, a ^ew of the hill which I have 
already described, and to the right, a level expanse of fertile country, bounded by a 
good view of respectable mountains, peering directly into the sky ; and in a line 
that forms an acute angle from. the pohit of the rood whore you rido, is a delightful 
valley, in the hpttom of which shines a pretty lake ; and a little beyond, on tho 
slo^ of a g^eh hill, rises a splendid, house, surrounded by a park well wo(^cd and 
stocked with deer. You have how flopped the little biU above the village, and a 
straight line of Icvd road, a mile long, goes forward to a country town, wUch lies 
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immediately behind that white chiircli, with its spire cutting into the sky before 
you. You descend on the other side; and, having advanced a few perches, look to 
the left, where you see a long thatch^ chapel, only distinguished from a dwelling- 
house by its wont of chimneys, and a small stone cross that stands on the top ol 
the eastern gable ; behind it is a g^ve-yard, and boside it a snug public-house, well 
white-washed ; then, to the right, you observe a door, apparently in the side of a 
clay bank, which rises considerably frbove the pavement of the road. AVhat ! you 
ask yourself, can this be a human habitation ? But ero you have time to answer 
the question, a confused buzz of voices from Avithin reaches your car, and the appear- 
ance of a little gossoon, with a red close-cropped head and Milesian face, having in 
his hand a short white stick, or the thigh bone of a horse, which you at once recog- 
nise as ‘ the pass ’ of A village school, gives you the full information. Ho has an 
ink-horn, covered with leather, dangling at the button-hole (for he has long since 
played away the buttons) of his frieze jacket — ^his mouth is circumscribed with a 
streak of ink — ^his pen is stuck knowingly behind tis ear — ^his shins %ro dotted over 
with fire-blisters, black, red, and blue — on each heel a kibe — ^his ‘leather crackers,* 
viddicetf breeches, shrunk Up upon him, and only reaching as far down as the caps 
of his knees. Having spied you, he places his hand over his brows, to throw back 
the dazzling light of the* sun, and peers at you from under it, till ho breaks out into 
a laugh, exclaiming, half to himself Jialf to you — 

“You a gintlemait ! — no, nor one of your breed never was, you proctliorin’ thief you !** 
You are now immediately opposite the door of the seminary, when half a dozen 
of those seated next it notice you. 

** Oh, sir, here’s a gintlcman on a horse ! — ^masther, sir, hero’s a gintlcman on a 
horse, wid boots and spurs on him, that’s looking in at us.” 

” Silence ! ” exclaims the master ; " back from the door — boys, rehearse — every 
one of you rehearse, I say, you Boeotians, till the gintleman goes past !” 

“ I want to go out, if you plasej, sir.” 

“ No, yo\i don’t, Phelim.” ‘ . 

I do, indeed, sir.” * 

" What ! is it afther contradictin’ me you’d be ? Don’t you see the * porter s’ out, 
and you can’t go.” , 

“ Well, ’tis Mat Meehan has it, sir ; and he ’s out this half-hour, sir ; I cant stay 
in, sir.” ' ' ' ' 

‘‘ You want to be idling your time looking at the giu|leman, PhoHm.” 

“ No, indeed, sir.” * - ? 

« Phelim, I knows you of ould— go to your sate. I tell you, Phelim, you were 
^m' for the encouragement of the hemp manufacture, and you’ll <Uo promoting it.” 

' In the mean time the master puts his head out of the door, his body stooped to a 
“ha^bend”-^ phraw, and the exact curve which it fomis, I leave for the present 
to youl* own sagacity — ^and surveys you until you poBS/ Tliat is an Irish hedge-school 
and the personage who fo&ows you vdth hi^ eye a ^^ge^dboolmastor. > 


41.— THE RISING OF THE WATERS. 


[JoHH Galj, a mim of decOded genius, though very unequal in his efforts, was bom in 
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About daybreak it began to raiu^ and continued to pour with increasing violence 
all the morning ; no one thought of stirring abroad who could keep within shelter. 
My boys and 1 had for task, only to keep the fire at thid door of the shanty brisk and 
leasing, and to notice that the pools which began to forin around us did not become 
t^ large ; for sometimes, besides the accumulation of the rain, UtUe streams would 
suddenly break odt, and, rushing towards us, would have extinguished our fire, had 
we not been vigilant. 

The site I had chosen for the shanty was hear to a little brook, on the top of the 
main river's bank, In fine weather, ho situation could be more b^utifiil ; the brook 
was dear as crystal, and fell In a small cascade into the river, which, broad and deep, 
ran beneath the bank with a swift but smooth ourreni 

The forest up the river had not been explored above a mile or two : all beyond 
was the unknown wilderness. Some vague inimours of small lakes and beaver dams 
were circulate^ in the village, but no importance was attached to the information : 
save but for the occadohal little torrents with whibh the rain sonactimes hastily 
threatened to extinguish our fires, we had no Cause to dread inundation. 

The rain still continued in fall iuce^htly : pools it formed in the hollows of 

the ground began, towards noon, to ovbhQow their banks, opd to become united. By 
and by something like a slight curreht was pbseWed pA^ihg from one to another ; 
but, thinking only of preserving our dre, wc ho,&rther noticed this tiian by occasion- 
ally running out of the shanty into the showCr, and scraping a channel to let the 
water run off into the brook or the river. 

It was hoped that about noon the rain would slacken ; but in this we were disap- 
pointed. It continued to increase, and the ground began to bo so flooded, while the 
brook swelled to a rivet*, that we thought li jmight become ntk^essary to shift our 
tent to a higher part of the bank. To do this we were, however, reluctant, for it 
was impossible to encounter the deluge without being almost instantly soaked to the 
skin ; and we had put the shanty up with more care and pains than usual, intending 
it should serve ns for a home until our house was comfortably furnished. 

About three o’clock the skies were dreadfuUy darkened and overcast, t had never 
seen such darkness while the sun was above the horizon, and still the rain continued 
to descend in cataracts, but at fits and intervals. No man, who had not seen the 
like, would credit the description. 

Suddenly a sharp flash of liglitning, followed by an instantaneous thunder-peal, 
lightened up all the forest ; and almost in the same moment the rain came lavishing 
along as if the windows of heaven were opened ; anon another flash, and a louder 
peal burst upon us, as if the whole forest was rending over and around us. 

I drew iny helpless and pbor trembling lit^e bojrs Under the skirts of my great 
c6at. 

Then there was another frantic ^h, and the roar of the tliunder wm augment^ by 
tha rivefi trees that feU doveh on all sides iii a whirlwind of splinters. But though 
the lightning was inoro terrible than scimiS^,^ and the tiiundor roared as if Iho 
vaults of heaven were Shakdi to ]ueqcs ^d tumbling in, thp irresistible l-am was 
still more ^palling than gitkor. 1 We s^d il wa^ as if the windows of hOav^ 
were opened: Abofit the ^und floods wd;e lua if Uid fountfdfis of the great 
deep were breaking up. ♦ . ^ 

1 pressed my ehivuring cUldrbfi to iby bo^in, but t Obhld not spW* . M i&e 
ro&mou shanty, :^ei:o there Haidf^ ifoir sonie timd an j^^tatlon of and 
ribaldry, thoTO wais noW sili^j^ : as if intb One the inbaHtants 

ruSh^ from beW thdr fidsemblo sbM, Ibrb it into piebes, and W the frag- 
ments to a higher ground, crying wildly^ ^Thb river is rising !’* 

1 had seen it swelling for some time, but oui* shanty stood so far above the stream, 
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that 1 had no foar it would reach us. Scarcely, however, had the axemen escaped 
from theirs, and planted themselves on the crown of a rising ground nearer to 
us, where they were liastily constmcting another shed, when a tremendous crash 
and roar was heard at some distance in the woods, higher up the stream. It was so 
awful, 1 had almost said so omnipotent, in the sound, that 1 started on my feet, and 
shook my treasures from me. For a moment the Niagara of the river seemed almost 
to pause — it was but for a moment — ^for, instantly after, the noise of the rending of 
weighty trees, the crashing and the tearing of the rooted forest, rose around. The 
watci-s of the liver, troubled and raging, came huiiing with the wreck of the woods, 
sweeping with inconceivable fury everything that stood within its scope i — a IcJte had 
burst its banks. 

The siuhJcii rise of the waters soon, however, subsided ; I saw it ebbing fast, and 
comforted my terrified boys. The imn ala.) began to abate. Instead of those 
dreaded sheets of waves which fell upon us as if some vast ocean behind the forest 
was heaving over its spray, a thick continued small rain came on ; and, about an 
hour after sunset, streaks and breaks in the clouds gave some token that the worst 
^Yas over ; — it was not, however, so, for about the same time a stream appeared in 
the hollow, between the rising ground to which the axemen had retired, and the 
little knoll on which our shanty stood ; at the same time the 'waters in the river 
began to swell again. There was on this occasion no abrupt and bursting noise ; but 
the night was fast closing upon us, and a hoarse muttering and angry sound of many 
waters grew louder and louder on all sides. 

The darkness and increasing rage of the river, which there was just twilight enough 
to show was rising above the brim of the bank, smote me with inexpressible terror. 
I snatched 'my childroa by the hand, and rushed forward to join the axemen ; but 
the torrent between us rolle4 so violently that to pass was impossible, and the waters 
still continued to rise. 

I called aloud to the axemen for assistance ; and, when they hoard my desperate 
cries, they came out of the shed, some with burning brands and others with their 
axes glittering in the iiames ; but they could render no help ; at last, one man, a 
fearless backwoodsman, happened to observe, by the firelight, a tree on the bank of 
the torrent, which it in some degree overhung, and he called for othois to join him 
in making a bridge. In the course of a few minutes" the tree was laid across the 
stream, and wo scrambled over, just as the river extinguished our fire and swept 
our shanty away. 

This rescue was in itself so wonderful, and the scene had been so terrible, that it 
was some time after we were safe before I could rouse myself to behove I was not 
in the fangs of the nightmare. My poor boys clung to me as if still not assured of 
their security, and I wept upon their necks m the ecstasy of an unspeakable passion 
of anguish and joy. 

About this time this mizzhng rain began to fall softer ; the dawn of the mom 
appeared through the upper branches of the forest, and here and there the stars 
lotoked out from their windows in the clouds. The storm was gone, and the deluge 
assuaged ; the floods all around us gradually ebbed away,<md the insolent and un- 
known waters which had so swelled the river itoink within their banlte, and, long 
before the inoming, had retired fcom the scene. 

Hoed I My that anthems of deliverance were heard in our camp that ? Oh 
surely no I The woods answered to our psalms, and waved their mighty arms ; the 
green leaves clapped their hands ; aad*the blessed moon, lifting the veil fi‘om her 
forthMcl, and looking down upon us through the boughs, gladdoied our gniAmti 
Tdjf]joing. 
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42.— BELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Hobbrt Hall. 


[The following * Half Hour* is from a Sermon entitled ‘ The Advantages of Knowledge to 
ilio Lower Classes,’ preached (in recommendation of a school) at Leicester by the Heverend 
Hebert Hall, and published by him in 1810. Bobert Hall was the son of a minister of the 
Baptist persuasion, and was himself educated for Hie same course of usefulness. He was 
bom in 1704, and died in 18S1. His various Tracts and Sermons were collected by Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, and published in 0 vols. They have recently been reprinted in a cheap 
form. Some of his works ore of a polemical nature; but many of them recommend them- 
selves, to all Christians by their fervent piety and their flowing eloquence. He may be con- 
sidered the most celebrated man, amongst the Dissenters, of modem times, — a man fitted to 
adorn the Ministry, and elevate humanity, by the holiness of his life, as well as by the splen- 
dour of his talents and the force of liis charaQter.] 


Religion, on account of its intimate relation to a future state, is every man’s 
proper busine^, and should bo his chief care. Of knowledge in genortd, there are 
branches which it would be preposterous in the bulk of mankind to attempt to ac- 
quire, because they have no immediate connection with their duties, and demand 
. talents which nature lias denied, or opportunities which Providence has withheld. 
^But with respect to the primary truths of religion the case is different ; they are of 
“such daily use and necessity, that they form not the materials of mental luxury, so 
properly, as the food of the mind. In improving the character, the influence of 
general knowledge is often feeble and always indirect; of religious knowledge the 
tendency to purify tho heart is immediate, and forms its professed scope and design. 

This is life eternal, to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” To ascertain the character of the Supreme Author of all things, to 
know, as far as wo aro capable of comprehending such a subject, what is his moral 
disposition, what the situation we stand in towards him, and the principles by 
which he conducts his administration^ will be allowed by every considerate person 
to be of tho highest consequence. Compared to this, all other speculations and in- 
quiries sink into insignificance ; because every event that can befall us is in his 
han<^, and by his sentence our final condition must be fixed. To regard such an 
inquiiy with indifference, is the mark not of a noble but of an abject mind, which, 
immersod in sensuality or amused with trifles, “ deems itself unworthy of eternal 
life.” To he so absorbed in worldly pursuits as to neglect future prospects, is a con- 
duct that can plead no excuse, until it is ascertained beyond sU doubt or contradic- 
tion that there is no hereafter, and that nothing remains but that we “ eat and 
di^k, for tomorrow wo die.” Even in that case, to forego the hope of immortality 
without a sigh ; to be gay and sportive on the brink of destrucuon, in tho very 
moment of relinquishing prospects on which., the wisest and best in every age have 
delighted to dwell, is the indication of a base and degenerate spirit. If existence be 
a good, the etom^ loss of it must be a great evil ; if it be an evil, reason suggests 
the propriety of inquiring why it is so, of investigating the maladies by which it is 
oppressed. Amidst the darkness and uncertainty which hang over our future con- 
diti(m, ^relation, by bringing life and ixxittDortality to light, affords the only reUef. 
In the Bible alone we learn the real character of the Supreme Being ; His holiness, 
^tice, mftroy, and truth ; the moral condition of man, considered in his rdation to 
Him, IS cle^ly pointy out ; the domn of impenitent transgressors denounced ; and 
the method of obtaining tnei^, through the interposition of a divine incd^tor, 
plainly revealed. There are tufG considerations which may suffice to evince the in- 
oispensablo necessity of scriptural knowledge. 

I. The Boiiptures contain an authentio discovery of the way '‘of salvation.’* They 
^the revelation of mer«^ to a lost world ; a r^ly to that most interesting inquiry. 
What we must do to be saved. The distinguistdng featviie of the gospel system is 
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tlic cct)nctJ[iy of rodomption, ot tho gracious provision the Supremo Being has 
thought fit to make for recohdKng the world to himself, by tho manifestation in 
liumaii nature of his own Son. It is this which constitutes it the Oospel, by way of 
eminence, or tho glad tidings (^ncerning our Saviour Jesus Christ, on the right 
reception of which, or its rejcdioii, turns our everlasting weal or woe. It is not 
fi;on.i tho character of God, as our Creator^ it should bo i*cmcmherod, that the hope 
of the guilty can arise ; the fullest development of his essential perfections could 
afford no relief in this case, and therefore natural religion, were it capable of being 
caniod to the utmost perfection, can never supersede the necessity of revealed. To 
inspire confidence an express communication from heaven is necessary ; since tho 
introduction of sin has produced a peculiarity in our situation, and a periJexity in 
our prospects, which nothing but an express assurance of mercy can remove. 

in wliat manner the blessed and only Potentate may think fit to dispose of a nux) 
of apostates, is a question on which reason can suggest nothing satisfactory, nothing 
salutary : a question, in tho solution of which, there being no data to proceed upon, 
wisdom and folly fall alike, and every order of intellect is reduced to a level ; for 
‘‘ who hath known the mind of tlie Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him 1 ” 
It is a secret which, had he hot been pleased to unfold it, must have for ever re- 
mained in tho breast of the Deity. This secret, in infinite mercy, he has condescended 
to disclose : the silence, hot that wliich John witnessed in the Apocalypse, of half 
aii hut that of ages, is broken ; tho darkness is past, and wc behold, in tho 
gospel, the astonishing spectacle of “ God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing to them their trespasses,” and sending forth his ambassadors to 
“ intreat us in Christ’s stead to bo reconciled to God.” To that strange insensibility 
with rcspcctHo the concerns of a future world, which is at oiico the indication and 
consequence of the faU, must we ascribe the languid attention with which this com- 
munication is received ; instead of producing, as it ought, transporis of gratitude and 
joy iq every breast. 

This, however wc may be disposed to regard it, is unquestionably tho grand 
peculiarity of the gospel, the exclusive boast iuid treasure of tlic Scriptures, and 
most emphatically “ the way of salvation,” not onl^ as it reveals the gracious inten- 
tions of God to a sinful world, but as it lavs a sohd foundation for the snpematwxil 
duties of faith and repentance. All tho discoveries of tho gospel^ bear a most inti- 
mate relation to the character and o^ccs of the Saviour ; from him they emanate, in 
him they centre ; nor is jemy thing wo leam from the Old and New 
saving tendencyi further than as a part of the truth as it is ‘Mu Jesus.” The ncgiect 
of considering revelation in this light is a fruitful source of infidelity, yiewiiig it 
in no higher character than a republication of the law of nature, men arc fii-st led to 
doubt, tho impoi'tance^ and next the truth, 6f the discoveries it contains ; an easy 
and natui'al transition, since tho question pf their importance is so cbmplicated with 
that of their truth, in the Scripture^ themselves, thUt the, most refined ingenuity 
cannot long keep them separate. “ It gives tho knowledge of salvatipn by the re- 
mission of sins, through the tender ihexey of our Ck>d, whe^-eby the day-spring from 
on high hath visited us, to give light to them l;hat sit in darkness and the ^adow 
of death, to guide our feet ipto tho wav of pace.” While we contemplate it undpr 
this, its true character, we view it in its ju^ dimensions, and feel no inclination to 
extenuate tho force of those representations which i^e expressive of its p|['C-eminent 
dignity. There is nothing will be allowed ,tp come into comparison witji it, nothing 
we shall not bo ready to sacrifice for a participation of its bles^ng^ and tho exten- 
sion of its influence. The ve^er^oh we ^all fpel for tho Bib^e, as th® depositoiy 
of will be tdt^b,aiaUuct, not only from what we attach to any 

hthel( but fiom that adnutatmh its other proporU^ inspire : and the variety 
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fuid antiquity of its histoiy, the light it affords in various researches, its iuimitablo 
touches of nature, together with the sublimity and beauty so copiously i^ouvcd over 
its pages, ^vill be deemed subsidiaiy ornaments, the cml^fcUishmcnts of the casket 
4iuch contains the “ peai-1 of great price,” 

feriptural knowledge is of inestimablo value on account of its supplying an 
infallible ride of life. To the most untutored mind, tlio information it affords on 
this subject is far more full and precise than the highest cff(>rts of reason couUl 
attain. In the best moral precepts issuing from luunaii wisdom, there is an incurable 
defect in that want of authority which robs them of their power over tho conscience 
they are obligatory no faiihcr than their reason is perceived ; a deduction of proofs 
necessary, more or less intricate and uncertain, an<l e\'cn when clearest it is still 
but the language of man to man, respectable as sago advice, but wanting the force 
and authority of law. In a well-attested revelation it is the judge speaking from 
the tribunal, tbp Supreme Legislator promulgating and interpreting his own laws. 
"With what force and conviction do those apostles and prophets address us, whoso 
miraculous powers attest them to be the senauLs of the Most tiigh, tho immediate 
organs of tho Deity ! As the morality of the gospel is more pure and comprehensive 
than was ever inculcated before, so the consideration of its divine origination invests 
it with an energy of which evciy system not expressly founded upon it is entirely 
devoid. We turn at our peril from him \vho speaketh to us from heaven. 

Of an accountable creature duty is the concern of oveiy moment, since he is evciy 
moment pleasing or displeasing God. It is a universal element, mingling with every 
action, and qualifying every disposition and pursuit. Hie moral quality of conduct, 
as it servos both to ascertain and to foim tho character, has consequences ip a future 
world so ceiiain and infallible, that it is represented in Scripture as a seed no part 
of which is lost, for wmtsoever a man sow'eth, that also shall ho reap.” That rcc- 
tittide which tho inspired writers usually denominate holiness^ is tho health and 
beauty of the soul, capable of bestowing dignity in tho absence of every other 
accomplishment, while tlie WTint of it leaves tho possessor of the richest intellectual 
endowments a painted sepulchre. Hence results the indispensable necessity to cvciy 
description of persons, of sound rehgious instruction, and of an intimate acquaintance 
with tho Scriptures as its genuine source. 

It must be confessed, from melancholy experience, that a ^^cculalive ac(piaintanco 
with tho rules of duty is too compatible with the violation of its -dictates, and that 
it is possible for tho convictions of conscience to be habitually overpowered by tho 
comipt suggestions of appetite. To see distinctly the right way, and to pursue it, 
are not precisely the same thing. Still nothing in the order of means promises so 
much success as the diligent inculcation of revealed trath. Ho who is acquainted 
with the terrors of (lie Lord, cannot live in tho neglect of God and religion -with 
pi*esent, any more than v^rith futm*e, impunity ; the path of disobedience is obstructed 
if not rendered impassable ; and wherever ho turns his eyes he beholds tho sword 
of divine justice stretched out to intercept passage. Guilt will be appalled, con- 
science alarmed, and the fniits of unlawftil gratification embittered to his taste. 

It is surely desirable td place as many obstacles as possible in the path of ruin : 
to take carenhat the image of death shall meet the offender at every turn ; that he 
shall not be able to persist without treading upon briars and scorpions, without 
forcing his way through obstruetfcus more formidable than ho can expect to meet 
with in a contnuy course. If you can enlist the nobler part of his nature under tho 
ba^ero of virtue, set him at war with himself, and subject him to the necessity, 
should he persovero, of stiiding ^d^avercoming whatever is most characteristic of a 
reiE^bable creature, you have done what will probably not be unproductive of ad- 
ti^tage. If ho be at the same time reminded, by his. dcquaintanco with the word of 
Ood, of 4 better state of mmd being attainable, a better destiny reserved (provided 
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they ore willing and obedient) for the children of men, there is room to hope that, 

** wearied,” to speak in the language of the pVophet, “ in the greatness of his way, ” 
he will bethink himself of the true refuge, and implore the Spirit of gi*aco to aid his 
weakness, and subdue his comiptions. Sound religious instruction is a perpetual 
counterpoise to the force of depravity. “ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting 
the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple ; the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes ; the fear of the Lord is clean, * 
enduring for ever ; the judgments of the Loi*d are true, and righteous altogether. ” 
While wo insist on the absolute necessity of an acquaintance with the word of God, 
we are equally convinced it is but an instrument, which, like every other, requires a 
hand to wield it ; and that, important os it is in the order of means, the Spirit of 
Christ only can make it effectual, which ought therefore to be earnestly and inces- 
santly implored for that purpose. “ Open mine eyes,” saith the Psalmist, “ and I shall 
behold wonderful things out of thy law.” We trust it will bo your care, who have 
the conduct of the school we are recommending to the patronage of ftiis audience, to 
impress on these children a deep conviction of their radical corruption, and of the 
necessity of the agency of the Spirit to render the knowledge they actpiirc practical 
and Gxperimentsil. “ In the morning sow your seed, in the evening withhold not your 
hand ; but remember that neither he that soweth, nor ho that watcreth, is anything ; 
it is God that giveth the increase.” Be not satisfied with making them read a lesson, 
or repeat a i)rayer. By everything tender and solemn in religion, by a due admix- 
ture of the awful considerations drawn from the prospects of death and judgment, 
with oth Cl’S of a more pleasing nature, aim to fix serious impressions on their hoaris. 
Aim to produce a religious concern, carefully watch its progress, and endeavour to 
conduct it to a prosperous issue. Lead them to the footstool of the Saviour ; teach ' 
them to roly, as guilty creatures, on his merits alone, and to commit their eternal 
interests entirely into his hands. Xxjt the salvation of these children be the object 
to which every word of your instructions, every exertion of your authority, is directed. 
Despise the profane clamour which would deter you from attempting to render them 
serious, from an apprehension of its making them melancholy, not doubting for a 
moment that the fear of tho Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and that the path to 
true happiness lies through purity, humility, and devotion. Meditate tho worth of 
souls ; meditate deeply the lessons the scriptures afford on their inconceivable value ' 
and eternal duration. AVhile the philosopher wearies himself with endless specula- 
tions on their physical properties and nature, while tho politician only contemplates 
the social arrangements of mankind and tho sliifting forms of policy, fi.x your atten- 
tion on the individual importance of man as the creature of God, and a candidate 
for immortality. Let it be your highest ambition to train up these children for an 
unchanging condition of being. Spare no' pains to recover them to the imago of 
God ; render familiar to their minds, in all its extent, the various branches of that 
“ holiness ” without which “ none can see tho Lord.” Inculcate the obligation, and 
endeavour to inspire tho love, of that rectitude, that eternal I’eotitudc, which was 
\rith God before time began, was embodied in tbe person of his Son, and in' its 
lower communications will survive every sublunary change, cmeigc in the dissolution 
of all things, and be impressed in refulgent characters on the new hci^ens, and the 
new earth, “ in which dwelleth righteousness.” Pray often with them, and for thenx 
and remind them of the inconceivable advantages attached to that exercise. Ao 
custom them to a xmuctual and reverential attendance at tho house of God : insist 
on tho sanctification of the Sabbath by such a disposal of time os is suitable to a 
day of rest and devotion. Survey them with a vigilant and tender eye, checking 
every appearance of an evil and depraved disposition the moment it springs up, and 
^couraging tho dawn of piety and virtue. By thus ** training them up in the way they 
elK^uld go,” you may reasonably hope that “ when old they will not depart from it.” 




43.— ArOPHTHKOMS.— TI. 


Days bepobe ^> 01 ^ 8 . — lu tho old ignorant times, before women were readers, 
history was handed down from mother to daughter, &c., and William of Mulracsbury 
picked ui) his lijstory, from the time of Venerable Bcdc to hia time, out of old songs, 
for there was no writer in England from Bede to him. So my nurse had the history 
from the Ooiniucst down to (lhavles I. in ballad, licfojro jn’iiiting. Old AVives’ Talea 
were ingenious ; «aiKl .since printing came in fashion, till a little before the Civil Ware, 
the ordinaiy .sort of people were not taught to read. No\v-a-days, hooks are common, 
jmd rnofit of the poor people undcretand letters ; and the many good books and 
variety of tnrns <jf aflairs, have put all the old fables out of doors. And the divine 
art of printing and gunpowder liavo frightened away Eobin Good-fellow and tho 
fairic.s. — Au iuiey. 

A Lksson ron Pretendeks, — I remember when I was in the Low Countrie.s, and 
lived with Sir John Ogle at Utrecht, the reply of that valiant gentleman, Colonel 
Edmunds, to a countryman of his newly come out of Scotland, went cniTont ; who 
desiring entertainment of lum, told him — ^My lord, his father, and such knights and 
gentlemen, his cousins and kinsmen, were in good health. Quoth Colonel Edmunds, 
Gcii^Jcmcu (to his friends by), believe not one word he says ; my father is but a 
poor baker of Edinburgli, and 'works haj’d for his living, whom this knave would 
make a lord, to curry favour with me, and make ye believe I am a groat man born. 

^ — PJ’L.\ciiam. Comi^lete GmUleman^ 1627 

Mu. Pitt. — O n his * Additional Force Bill,’ in 1805, lilr. Pitt had a meeting of 
counti’y gentlemen — militia colonels, w’o think — to consider the measure. One of 
these gciitlcrncu objected to a clause for calling out tlie force, which lie insisted 
should not bo done except in case of actuid invasion, Pitt replied, ‘ that would bo 
too late but the gcntleraan still insisted on the cn.se of actual invasion. By and by, 
they came to another clause, to render the force more disposable ; the same gentle- 
man objected agtiin, and insisted very warmly tliat ho never would consent to its 
being out of England — ^ e,xcepty I suppose,’ rejoined Pitt, ‘in case of actual 
invaxion' — Quarterly Rcvi&io, 

Tenderness op Conscience. — ^T homas Curson, born in Allhallows, Lombard Street, 
armourer, dwelt without Bishopsgate. It happened that a stage-player borrowed a 
nisty musket, which had lain long Icger in his sboii : now thougli his part were 
comical, he therewith ac*ted an unexpected tragedy, killing one of the standers by, 
the gun casimlly going off on the stage, which he suspected not to be charged. 0 
the difference of divers men in the tenderness of their consciences ! some arc scarce 
touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded with a touch therein. Tliis poor 
amourcr was Wghly afflicted therewith, though done against his will, yea without 
hia knowledge, in his absence, by another, out of mere chance. Hereupon he re- 
vived to give all his estate to pious uses : no sooner had he gotten a round sum, 
but presently he posted with it in his apron to the Court of Aldermen, and was in 

ISrr QUARTER, u 
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pain till by their direction ho had Bottled it for tlie relief of poor in his own tthd 
other parislics, ftnd disposed of some hundreds of pounds accordingly, ns I am 
credibly informed by the then churchwardens of the said parish. Thus ns he cen- 
coLvod himself ctisually (though at a great distance) to have occasioned the death of 
one, he was the immediate and direct catise of giving a conifortablo living to many. 
— Fulleu. 

TRANsiivVTioN. — Shakespeare was godfather to ono of Bch Jonson’s children, and 
after tlic cluistening, being in a deep study, Joiisoii came to cliocr him u^), aud asked 
him why lie was so melancholy ? “hTo, faith, Ben (snya ho), not I, but I liave been 
considering a great whih; what should be the htfccst gift for mo to bestow upon my 
god-cliild, and I luivo resolved at last.” "I pr’ytbco, what ? ” says he, “ I’faiili, Bcui, 
I'll e'en give him a dozen good Latton Spooii.'^, and thou slialt translato them.” — 
L’Estrange. Aiiecdotes and TradHions (a volume puhNs/ied hj the Camden Society). 

Keep to your CATiiiKO. — Bishop Grofsteste of Lincoln told his blather, who asked 
him to make him a great man — “Brother,” said he, “if your plough is broken, I’ll 
pay the mending of it; or if an ox is dead, I’ll pay foi‘ another; but a ploughman 
I found you, and a ploughman I’ll leave you.” — ^AujmET. 

Conscience. — A stranger came recommended to a merchant’s house at Lubcck. 
lie was liospitahly received ; but, tlio house being full, he was lodged at niglit in an 
apartment handsomely furnished, but not often used. There was nothing that 
struck him particularly in the room when left alone, till ho happened to cast his cyc.s 
on a picture which immediately arrested his attention. It was a single head ; but 
there was something so uncommon, so frightful and unearthly, in its expression, 
though by no means ngly, that he found himself iiTOsistibly atti'acted to look at it. 
In fact he co\ild not tear himself from the fascination of this porirait, till his 
imagination was filled by it, and his rest broken. He retired to bed, dreamod, and 
awoke from time to time with the head glaring on liim. In the morning his host 
saw by his looks that he had slept ill, and inquired the cause, which was told. The 
master of the house was much vexed, and said that the picture ought to have been 
removed, that it was an oversight, and that it always was removed when the chamber 
was us(3cl. Tlio picture, he said, was, indeed, terrible to every one ; but it was so 
fine, and had come into the family in so curious a way, that he could not make up 
hU mind to part with it, or to destroy it. The story of it was this : — “ My Father,” 
said ho, “ was at Hamburgh on business, and, whilst dining at a coffee house, ho 
observed a yoimg man of a remarkable appearance enter, scat himself alone in a 
corner, and commence a solitary meal* His countenance bespoke the extreme of 
mental distress, and every now and then ho turned his head quickly round as if ho 
heard something, then shudder, grow psdc, and go on with his meal after an cffoit 
as before. My father saw this same man at the same place for two or three suc- 
cessive days, and at length became so much interested about liim that he spoke to 
him. TIic addi’ess was not repulsed, and the stranger seemed to find some comfoit 
from the tone of sympathy and kindness which my father used. Ho was an Italian, 
well informed, poor but not destitute, and living economically upon the profits of 
his art ns a painter. Tlieir intimacy increased ; and at length the lta%i, seeing my 
father’s involuntary emotion at his convulsive turnings and shudderings, which con- 
tinued as formerly, ir^errupting their convention from time to time, told him his 
story. He was a native of Hom^ and had hved in some familiarity with, and been 
mudi pjitronizod by, a young nobleman ; but upon some slight occasion they hail 
fallen out, and his patron, besides using many reproachM expressions, had struck 
him. Tlie painter brooded over the disgrace of th^ blow, could not ohallengo 
the noblemah, oh accouht of his i^k ; ho therefore watched for an opportunity^ and 
a|g|ssinatod him. Of course he fled from bis country, and finalfy had reached 
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Hamburgh, lie had not, however, passed mnny weeks from the night of the minder, 
before, one day, in the croivded street, ho heard his name called by a voice familiar 
to Kim ; ho turned short round, and saw the face of his victim Idokiiig at him with 
a fixed eye. From that iiiomcut lie had no peace ; at all hours, in all places, and 
amidst all companies, however engaged ho might bo, ho heard the voice, and could 
^iicvcr help looking round ; and, whenever lie so looked round, ho always encountered 
the same face staring close upon him. At last, in a mood of desperation, he had 
fixed himself face to face, and eye to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom 
visage as it glared upon him ; and this was the picture so drawn. The Italian said 
he had struggled long, but life was a burden which he could now no longer bear ; 
and he was resolved, whtMi ho had made money enough to return to Homo, to sur- 
render himself to justice, and expiate his crime on the scaffold. He gave the finished 
picture to rny fiithcr, in return for the kiiidncsa which ho had shown liim.” — 
CuLEiiiDdE. T(Me Talk. 

Ifing James mounted his lioi*so one time, who formerly used to be very sober and 
quiet, but then bi'gaii to bound and prance. The dc’il o’ my saul, sirrah,” says he, 
“ an you bo not quiet I’sc send you to the five hundred kings in the lower House of 
Commons ; they’ll quickly tamo you.” — L*E stiia>:ge. 

Tiiiij Saft^st Lendehs. — T he Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of the 
plain old man at Buxton, that sold besoms ; a proud lazy youlig fellow came to him 
fhr a bosom upon trust ; to whom the old man said, “ Friend, hast thou no money ] 
borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly ; they’ll ne’er ask thee again, I shall be 
dunning thee every day.”‘^BAC<)N. 

, Memohy. — Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is the most delicate, and frail ; 

it is the first of oilr faculties that ago invades. Seneca, the father, the rhetorician, 
cojifesscth of himself, ho had a miinculous one, not only to receive, but to hold* I 
myself could, in my youth, have repeated all that ever I had made, and so continued 
till 1 was past forty ; since, it is much decayed in mo. Yet I can repeat whole books 
that I have read, and j)ocms of some selected friends, wliich I have liked to cliaigo 
my meinory with. It Was wont to be faithful to me, biit shaken with age now, and 
sloth, which weakens the strongest abilities, it may perform somewhat, but cannot 
promise much. By exercise it is to be made better, and sorvicoablo. Wliatsocver I 
pawned with it while I was young and a boy, it offers me readily, ahd without stops : 
but what I trust to it now, or have done of later years, it lays up more negligently, 
and oftentimes loses ; so that I receive mine own (though frequently called for) as 
if it were new and borrowed. Nor do I always find presently from it what I seek ; 
but while I am doing another thing, that I labdured for come : and what I 
sought with trouble, will offer itself when I am quiet. Now in some men I have 
found it as liai^py as nature, who, whatsoever they read or pen, they can say without 
book presently j as if they did then write in thSir mind. And it is more a wonder 
in such as have a swifb stylo, for their memories ore commonly slowest ; such as 
torture their writings, and go into council for every word, must needs fix somewhat, 
and make it their own at losfj though but through their own vexation; — JoNSOir, 

TitEASON.-^ohn Thelwall had something very good about him. Wo were oncO 
sitting in a beautiful recess in the Quantocks, when I said to him, Oitisen Johiv 
this is a fine place to talk treason in ! ” “ Nay ! eftijson Samuel,” replied ho, ** It ia 
rather a place to make a man foi^ that there is any necessity for treason 1 ’ — 
CoLEiUDOE. Table Talk. 

Danger. — A . notorious rogu^ being brought to the bar, and kho#ing his case tS 
^bc desperate, instead of pleading, he took to himself the liberty of jesting, and thus 
said, “ I charge you, in the kiiig’s hame, to scizh and take away that man (ttiean|||e 
the judge) in the red gown, for I gO tn danger because of him.” — ^B acow. ^ 

H 2 
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Beogino a Fooi.— {One of tlio abuses of old times was that the king, who had the 
custody of huiatics, entrusted the kcei>ing of the rich unfortimatcs to avaricious 
couiliers, wlio thus acquired additional means of private extravagance.] 

The Lord North bogged old Bladwell for a fool (though he could never prove him 
so), and having him in his custody as a lunatic, ho caiTied him to a gcntleniau’s 
house one day that was a neighbour. The Lord North and the gentleman retired 
awhile to private discourse, and left Bladwell in the diuing>room, which was hung 
with a fair hanging. Bladwell walked up and down, and viewing the imagery spietl 
a fool at last in the hiuigiiig, and without delay draw’s his knife, flics at the fool, 
cuts him clean out, and lays him oil the floor. My lord and the gentleman coming 
in again, and finding the tapestry thus defaced, ho asks Bladwell what he meant by 
such a rude, uncivil act ; he answered, “Sir, be content, I have rather done you a 
courtesy than a wrong, for if ever my Lord Noi^th had seen the fool there, he would 
have begged him, and so you might have lost your ivholo auif.” — L’Estrange. 
Ani/scdoks aiul Traditions, 


Toijaccx). — ^Sir Walter Baleigh was the first that brought tobacco into England, 
and into fashion. In our part of North Wilts—Malmcsbury hundred — it came first 
into fashion by Sir Walter Long. They had first silver pipes. The ordinaiy sort 
made use of a walnut-shcU and a struAv. I have heard my gi-andfather Lyte say, 
that cue pipo was handed from man to man round the table. Sir W. R. staiidmg in 
a stand at Sir Ro. Poyntz’s park at Acton, took a pipo of tobacco, which made the 
ladie.s quit it till ho had done. Within these thirty-five years ’twas scandalous for a 
divine to take tobacco. It was sold then for its weight in ^Ivcr. I have heard some 
of our old yeomen neighbours say, that when they went to Malmesbiuy or Chip- 
penham market, they culled out their biggest shillings to lay in the scales against 
the tobacco ; now, the customs of it are the greatest his majesty luith. — ^Aubrey. 

T^e Vicar of Wakefield. — I received one morning a message from poor Gold- 
Bmith that he was in great distress, and, as it was not in his power to come to me, 
begging that I w^ould como to him as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and 
promised to come to liim directly. I accordingly went as soon ns I was dressed^ and 
found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which ho was in a violent 
passion, I perceived that lie had already changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
m^cira and a glass before him ; I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would bo 
calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which ho might be extricated. Ho then 
told mo that ho had a novel leady for tho press, which he produced to me. I looked 
into it, and saw its merit ; told tho landlady I should soon return ; and having gono 
to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I brought Goldsmith the money, and ho 
discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used 
liim so ill. — Johnson, in Bomell ® 


Candour. — Marivaux, a celebrated French wi-iter of romances, who flourished in 
tho fii-st half of the last century, having one day met with a stuidy beggar, who asked 
chai-ity of liim, ho replied, “ My good friend, strong and stout as you are, it is a shame 
that you do not go to work.” « All master,” said the beggar, “ if you did but know 
how lazy I am.” “ Well,” replied Marivaux, « I see thou art an h^ett fellow, hero 
IS half-a-crown for you.” — Seward’s Amedotes , 

Ambition.— Oinoas was an erceUent orator and statesman, and principal friend and 
comiscUor to Pyrrhus ; and foiling in inward talk with him, and the king’s 

endless i^bition, Pyrrhus opened himself unto him, that he intended first a war upon 
I^, and hop^ to achieve it ; CSnoas asked him, “Sir, what will you do then ? ” 
l-hen, ^d H “ we wiU attempt Sicily.” Cmeas said, « Well, sir, what then J ’• * 
Ik .1,1.® sods favour ua,-wo may conquer Africa and Carthage." « What 

^ sir J saith Cmeas. “Nay, then," saitii Pyirhus, “ wa may take wa rest, and 
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surrifico and feast cvciy day, and nialce raeriy with our friends,” Alas, sir,” said 
Cinctis, “ may wc not do so now, without all this ado — 1 jA(X)N. 

Obskrvation. — A derviso was journeying alone in a desert, when two merchants 
aiuldcnly met him ; “ You have lost a camel,” said he, to tlic merchants. “ Iinlocd 
wc have,” they replied, “Was ho not blind in his right eye, and lame in his left leg 1” 
said the dciwisc. “ Ho was,” replied the merchants. “ Had he not lost a front 
tooth 1 ” said the dervise. “ He had,” rejoined the merchant.^. “ And was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the other 1 ” “ Most ceitainly he was,” 
they replied ; “ and as you have seen hiui so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
yf)U can, in all probability, conduct us unto him.” “ My friends,” said the derviso, 

“ 1 have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from you.” “ A pretty 
story, truly,” said the merchants ; “ but where are the jewels which fomicd a part 
of his cargo ? ” “1 have neither seen your camel, nor your jewels,” repeated the 

dervise. On tflis they seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, 
where, on the strictest search, nothing could bo found upon him, nor could any 
evidence whatever be adduced to convict him, cither of falsehood or of theft. They 
were then about to proceed against him cw a sorcerer , when the deiviso, with great 
calmness, thus addressed the court: — “I have been much amused wth your surprise, 
and own that there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived 
long, and alone ; and 1 can find ample scope for observation, even in a desert. I 
knew that 1 had crossed the track of a camel that had strayed from its owmer, be- 
cause I saw no mark of any human footstep on the same route ; I knew that the 
animal was blind in onc^yc, because it had cropped the herbage only on one side of 
its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in one log, from the faint impression 
which that particular foot had produced upon the sajid ; I conchidcd that the animal 
had lost one tooth, because, wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage had been 
left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that which formed the burthen of 
the beast, the busy ants informed me that it was corn on the one side, and the 
clustering flics that it was honey on the otber.”^ — CoIiTon. Lacon. 

44._THE KOEAN. O. Campbeix. 

[The following illustration of tlie inferiority in subject-matter and stylo of the Koran of 
Moliannned, as compared with the Liblc, is not given as a paper for Sunday reading, but as a 
specimen of a book which contains a number of similar stories, in conneetion, indeed, with 
many things that ai-e in a Ijighcr spirit, Tlie passage which we subjoin occurs in a note to 
Dr. George Cumpbcirs * Di>sertation on Miracles.* This learned Scotch divine was Principal 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen. Ho was the author also of a valuable work, ‘ Tlio l*hilosophy 
of Khetoric.* George Campbell was born in 1700, and died in 1700.] 

I hardly think that wo can have a moi'e striking proof of the prejudices of modern 
infidels, than in their compaiing this motley composition, the Koran, to the writings 
of tho Old and New Testament. Let the reader but take the trouble to pcniso the 
history of Joseph by Mahomet, which is the subject of a very long chapter, and to 
compare it with the account of that patriarch given by Moses, and„^if ho doth not 
perceive at enco tho immense inferiority of the former, I shall never, for my part, 
undertake by argument to convince him of it. To mo it appears even almost inr* 
credible, that tho moat beautiful and most affecting passages of Holy Writ should 
liave been so wretchedly disfigured by a wiiter, whose intention, we are certain, was 
not to burlesque them. But that evciy reader may be qualified to form some 
notion of this miracle of a book, I have subjoined a specimen of it, from tho chapter 
of Ant : where we ai*o informed particularly of tho cause of the visit which the 
queen of Sheba (there called Saba) made to Solomon, and of the occasion of her 
version from idtdatry. I have not selected this passage on account of any spiral 
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futility to bo found in it, for the like absurditioa may be observed in every page of 
ilic performance ; but I have selected it lx)causo it is sboi*t, and because it contains 
a distinct story, which bears some relation to a passa^jc of scripture. I use Mr. 
Sale’s version, which is the latest, and the most approved, omitting only, for the 
sake of brevity, such supplementary expressions as have been, without necessity, 
iiisertcxl by the translator. 

“ Solomon wris David’s heir ; and he said, ' 0 men, we havo boon taught the 
spcccli of birds, and Imvc had all things bestowed on us ; this is manifest excellence.” 
And his armies were gathered together to Solomon, consisting of genii, and men, 
and birds ; and they were led in distinct bands, until they came to the valley of 
ftjifcfl. An ant said, *0 ants, enter yo into your habitations, lest Solomon and his 
suniy tread you under foot, and percciro it Hot.” And ho smiled, laughing at her 
woi'ds, and said, ‘0 Lord, excite me, that I may be thankful for tlijj favour, where- 
with thou hast favoured mo and my parents ; and that I may do that wliicli is 
right and well pleasing to thee; and intTOducc me, through thy mercy, among 
thy servants the righteous.* And he viewed the birds, and said, Wliat is the 
reason th^t I sco not the lapwing 1 Is she absent ? Verily 1 will chastise her 
with a severe chastisement, or I will put her to death ; unless she bring me a just 
excuse.’ And she tamed not long, and said, ‘ I havo viewed that which thou ha'=;t 
not viewed ; and I como to thee from Saba, with a certain piece of news. I found 
a AYoman to reign over them, who is provided with every thing, and hath a magni- 
ficent throne. I found her and her people to worahip the sun, besides God : and 
Satan hath prepared their works for them, and hath tiirntt Jbem aside from the 
way (wherefore they aro not directed), lest they should worship God, who bringctli 
to light that which is hidden in heaven and earth, and knowing whatever they con- 
ceal, and whatever they discover. God I there is no God but he ; the lord of the 
magnificent throne.* He said, ‘ Wo shfdl see whether thou hast spoken tho truth, 
or whether thou art a liar. Go with this my letter, and cast it down to them ; then 
turn aside from them, and wait for their answer.’ . The queen said, * 0 nobles, verily 
an honourable letter hath been delivered to mo ; it is from Solomon, and this is tho 
tenour thereof. In the name of the most merciful God, rise not up against me : but 
come and surrender yovrsdves to mel She said, * 0 nobles, advise me in my business. 
I will not resolve on any thing, till ye bo witnesses hereof.’ They answered, ‘Wo 
are endued with strength, and endued with groat prowess in war ; but the command 
appertaineth to thee : seo, therefore, what thou wilt command.’ She said, ‘ Verily, 
kings, when they enter a city, waste tho some, and abase the most powerful of tho 
inhabitants thereof ; and so will theso do. But 1 will send gifts to them ; and will 
wait for what thoso who diall bo sent shall bring back.* And when the ambassador 
came to Solomon, iho prince said, ‘Will yo pl'Csent mo with riches? Verily that 
which God hath given mo is betto than what he hath given you : but yo glory in 
your gifts. Return to your people. Wo will surely come to them Avith forces which 
they sholl not bo able to withstand 5 and we will drive them out humbled, and they 
shall be contei»ptible.’ And Solomon said, ‘0 nobles, \fhich of you will bring mo 
her throne, before they come and surrendet themselves to me ? * A terrible genius 
answered, ‘ I will bring it thee before thott arise from thy place.^ And one, with 
whom was the knowledge of the Scripture, said, ‘ t will bring it to thee in tho 
twinkling of an eye.’ And when Solomon saw it placed Wfore liim, ho said, ‘This 
is a favour of my Loid, that he toay make trial of me, whether I will be gratefol,^ or 
whether I will bo ungrateful ; ond he who is grateful, is gratefol to his own advan- 
tage | but if any shall be ungrateful, verily my Lord is self-sufficient and munificent.’ 

he saidi ‘Alter her throne, that she may not know it, to the cud w6 may see 
inRitef.she bo directed or whether she be of those who are not ^octed.* And 
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when sbo was come, it was said, * Is tUy throne like this ? * She answered, as though 
it were the same. And wo have had knowledge bestowed on us before this, and 
hayo been resigned. But that which she v/orshipped besides God, had turned her 
aside, for she was of an unbelieving people. It was said to her, 'Enter the palaee.* 
And when she saw it^ she imagined it to bo a great water, and she discovered her 
legs. Solomon said, ' Yerily this is a palace, evenly floored with ^ass.’ Sbo said, 
'0 Lord, verily I have dealt unjustly with my own soul; and I resign myself, 
together with Solomon, to God, tho Lord of all creatures.* ** 

Thus poverty of sentiment, monstrosity of invention, which always betokens a 
distempered not a rich imagination, and, in respect of diction, the most turgid ver- 
bosity, so apt to bo mistaken by persons of a vitiated taste for true sublimity, are the 
genuine characteristics of the book. They appear almost in every line. The very titles 
imd epithets assigned to God arc not exempt from them. The Lord of the daybreak, 
the Lord of thef magniheent throne, the King of the day of judgment, Ac. They are 
pomi)ous aud insignificant. If the language of the Koran, as the Mahometans pretend, 
is indeed tho language of God, the thoughts are but too evidently the thoughts of 
men. The reverse of this is the character of tho Bible. When God speaks to men, 
it is reasonable to think that he addresses them in their own language. In the Bible 
you will SCO nothing inflated, nothing affected in the stylo. The words are human, 
but the sentiments are divine. Accordingly, there is perhaps no book in tho world, 
as hath been often justly observed, which suffers less by a literal translation into 
any other language. 


46!-DB. JOHNSON AND HIS TIMES. Macaulay. 

[The Bight Hon. Thomas Bahington Macaulay, is the son of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, a 
leader amongst that distinguished bond to whom we owe the Abolition of tho Slave Tr^e. 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay received hia collegiate education at Trinity College, Cambridge, where lie 
acquired a great reputation, and upon entering Parliament soon obtained a len^ng position 
amongst tlie orators of the most critical assembly in the world. Ho was subsequently ap- 
pointed to a high legal office in India, and, after an absence from England of a few years, 
retiuncd to toko up a distinguished place os a parliamentory speaker. Mr. Macaulay's writings 
have a wide popularity. His 'Lays of Ancient Borne* ore amongst tho most brilliant of 
modern poetical productions ; his ' Essays from tho Edinbui'gh Beview,' collected in three 
Yolmnes, from that influential Journal, attained a success far higher tlian any other contri- 
butions to the poriodicol works of our day; and his 'History' has had a popular reception 
almost unexampled. His style os a prose uniter is distinguished from that of idl his contem- 
poraries by its epigrammatic point It is always clear and uninvolved ; ovciy sentence tM, 
But style done would not command the admiration wliich these wiitings excitp, if they were 
not also full of matter. The resources of the most extensive reading are here displayed 
without ostentation, in the happiest illustrations and analogies. Mr. Macaulay is certainly 
Uie most attractive of modem English essayists and historians.] 


Johnson grown old — Johnson in the ftilness of his fame and in tho enjoyment of 
a competent fortune — ^is better known to us than any other man in history. Every 
thing ahou^him, hia coat, his wig, his figure, his face, hia scrofula, lus St. Vitus’s 
dance, his rolling walk, hia blinking eye, the outward signs which too cloariy marked 
his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for fish sauco and voal-pie with 
plums, his inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of touching tho posts as he 
walked, his mysterious^ractice of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, his morning 
slumbers, liis midnight disputations, his contortions, his muttering^ his giamtings, 
lijs puflSnga, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, his sarcastic wit, his vchemoiico, 
his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage, his queer inmates, old Mr. Lovett and 
blind Mrs. Williams, the cat Hodge and the negro Frank, — all are as familiar te us 
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as the objects by which wo have been surrounded from childhood. But we have no 
minute information respecting those years of Johnson’s life during which his character 
and his ninnncrs became immutably fixed. Wo know him, not as ho was known to 
the men of his own genoraliion, but as ho was kno\\Ti to men whose father ho might 
have been. Tliat celebrated club of which ho was tho most distinguished member 
contained few persons w’ho could remember a time when his feme was not fully 
established, and his habits completely foimed. He had made himself a name in 
literature while Kcynolds and tho AVartons were still boys. He was about twenty 
years older than Burke, Goldsmith, and Gerard Hamilton, about thirty years older 
than Gibbon, Beauclcrk, and Tjangton, and about forty years older than Lord Stowcll, 
Sir AVilliam Jones, and Windham. Boswell and Mrs. Thralc, tho tw'o writers from 
whom we derive most of our knowledge respecting him, never saw him till long after 
he was fifty years old, till most of bis gi-eat works had become classical, and till the 
pension Ixjstowcd on him by the Crown had placed him above i>o'fcrty. Of those 
eminent men who were Ins most intimate associates, towards tho close of his life, 
the only one, as far as we remember, who knew him during the first ten or twelve 
years of his residence in tho capital, was David Ganick ; and it docs not appear 
that, dunng those years, David Giirrick saw much of his fellow-townsman. 

Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition of a man 
of letters was most miserable and degraded. It was a dark night between two sunny 
days. The age of patronage had passed away. Tho ago of general curiosity and 
intelligence had not arrived. The numl)er of readers is at present so great, that a 
popular author may subsist in comfort and opulence on tho profits of his works. 
Ill the reigns of William tho Third, of Anne, and of George tho First, even such men 
as Congreve and Addison would scarcely have been able to live like gentlemen by 
the mere sale of their writings. But^ho deficiency of tho natural demand for lite- 
rature was^ at the close of the seventeenth and at tho beginning of tho eighteenth 
century, more than made up by artificial cucom-agcmcnt, by a vast system of boun- 
ties and premiums. Inhere was, pcrhax>s, never a time at which the rewards of 
litoraiy merit were so splendid, at which men wlio coiild write well found such easy 
admittance into tho most distinguished society, and to the highest honours of the 
state. The chiefs of both tho great i>artics into which the kingdom was divided 
patronised literature 'svith emulous munificence. Congreve, when ho had scarcely 
attained his majority, w^as rewarded for his first comedy with ifiaccs which made 
him independent for life. Smith, though his Hippolytus and Fhoodra failed, would 
have been consoled with three hundred a year but for his own folly. Bowe was not 
only Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor of the customs in the Port of London, 
clerk of tho council to the Prince of AValcs, and sccrctaiy of tho Presentations to 
the Lord Olinnccllor. Hughes was secretary to tho Commissioners of the Peace. 
Ambrose Philij>3 was judge of tho Prerogative Court in Ireland. Locke was Com- 
missioner of Ai)pcals and of the Board of Trade. Nc^vton was master of tho Mint. 
Stepney and Prior wci'C employed in embassies of high dignity and importance. Gay, 
who commenced life as apprentice to a silk-merccr, bccaQie a secretary of legation 
at five-aud-twenty. It was to a poem on the Death of Charles tho Second, and to 
tho City and Country Mouse, that Montague owed his introduction into public life, 
his earldom, his garter, and his Auditonship of tho Exchequer. Swift, but for tho 
unconquerable prejudice of the queen, would have been a bishop. Oxford, with his 
white staft* in his hand, passed through the crowed of his suittrs to w»elcome Parnell, 
when that ingenious writer deserted the AVhigs. Steele was a Commissioner of 
Stamps aud a Member of Parliament. Arthur Maiuwan'ng w'as a Commissioner of 
the Customs, aud Auditor of tlie Imprest, Tickcll was secretary to tho Lords 
Justices of L’claiid. Addisou was Secretary of State. 
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Tliia liberal patronage was brought into fashion, os it seems, by tho magnificent 
Dorset, almost the only noble vci'sifier in the court of Charles tho Second who 
possessed talents for composition which were independent of the aid of a coronet. 
Montague owed his elevation to the favour of Dorset, and imitated, through tho 
whole course of his life, the liberality to which he was himself so greatly indebtctl. 
The Tory loaders, Ifarley and Bolingbroko in particular, vied with tho chiefs of the 
"Wing party in zeal for the encouragement of letters. But soon after the accession 
of the House of Ilfuiover a change took place. Tho supremo power passed to a 
man who cared little for poetry or eloquence. The importance of the House of 
Couimoiis was constantly on the increase. The government was under the necessity 
of bartering, for Barliauientary supiK)rt, much of that patronage which had been 
employed in fostering literary merit ; and Walpole was by no means inclined to 
devote any pai*t of the fund of comiption to purposes which he considered as idle. 
He had eminent talents for government and for debate. But ho had paid little 
attention to books, and felt little rcsi^cct for authors. One of the coiirso jokes of his 
friend, Sir Charles Haubury Williams, was far more .pleasing to him than Thomson’s 
Seasons or Bu hardson’s Pamela. He had observed that some of the distinguished 
writers whom the favour of Halifax had turned into statesmen had 4)0011 mere 
iiioumhranccs to their jiarty, dawdlers in oflTicc, and mutes in Parliament. During 
the whidc course of his administration, therefore, ho scarcely befriended a single 
man of genius, ^1lc best writers of tho ago gave all their support to the opposition, 
and contributed to excite that discontent which, after plunging the nation into a 
foolish and unjust war, overthrew tho minister to make room for men less able and 
equally immoral. The opposition could reward its eulogists with little more tlian 
promises and caresses. St. James’s would give nothing; Leicester house had 
nothing to give. 

Thus, at tho time when Johnson commenced his litcraiy career, a writer had 
little to hope from the patronage of powerful individuals. The jiatronage of the 
public did not yet fiiniish the means of comfortable subsistence. Ihe prices paid 
by bookseUers to authors were so low, that a man of considerable talents and uiirr- 
mitting industry could do little more than provide for the day which wa.s passing 
over him. The lean kino had eaten up tho fat kino. Tlic thin and withered cars had 
devoured the good ears. The season of rich harvests was over, and the period of 
famine had begun. All that is squalid aud miserable might now be summed up in 
tho word Poet. That word denoted a creature dressed like a scare crow, familiar 
with compters aud spunging-houscs, and jKirfectly qualified to decide on the com- 
I)arativo merits of the Common Side in tho King’s Bench i)rison and of Mount 
Scoundi-el in the Fleet. Even tho poorest pitied him : and they well might pity 
him ; for, if their condition wjis equally abject, their aspirings were not cqtially high, 
nor their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four pair of stairs, 
to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten hours a day for tho 
w-ages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one haunt of beggary and pestilence 
to another, from Omb Stijcet to St. Geoigo’s Fields, and from St. George’s Fields to 
^ the alleys hphind St. Martin’s Church, to sleep on a bulk in June, and amidst tho 
ashes of a glass-house in December, to die in an hospital and be buried in a parish 
vault, was the fate of more than one writer who, if ho had lived thirty years earlier, 
would have been admitted to tho sittings of the Kit-cat or the Scriblcrus club, would 
have sat in Farliamcnt^and would have been entrusted with embassies to tho High 
Allies — who, if he had lived in our time, would have found encouragement scarcely 
less munificent in Albem^le Street or in Patpmoster Bow. 

As evciy climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has its peculiar 
temptations. Tho litcraiy character^ assuredly, has always had its share of faults, 

u3 
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vanity, joalouay, morbid sensibility. To these faults were now superadded tho faults 
which are commonly found in men whose livelihood is precarious, and whoso principles 
arc exposed to tho trial of sovero distress. All the vices of the gambler and of tho 
Ixjggar woro bloudod with those of tho author. The prizes in tho wi’otched lotteiy 
of book-niaking wore scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, 
it camo in such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. After months of 
stivrvatiou and despair, a full third night or a well-recoivcd dedication filled tho pocket 
of tlio loan, ragged, unwaslied poet with guineas. Ho hastened to enjoy those 
luxuries with the images of which his mind had been haunted while he was deeping 
amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinary in Shoe Lane. A week 
of taverns soon qualified him for another year of night-cellars. Such was the life of 
Savago, of Iloycc, and of a crowd of others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced liats 
and waistcoats ; sometimes lying in bed because their coats had gone to pieces, or 
wearing paper cravats because their linen was in pawn ; sometimes tirinking cham- 
pagne and tokay with Betty Careless ; Bometimes standing at tho window of an 
eating-house in Porridge Island, to snulF the scent of what they could not affoid 
to taste ; they knew luxury ; they knew beggary ; but they never knew comfort. 
These men were iiTcclaimablo. They looked on a regular and fnigol life with tho 
same aversion which an old gipsy or a Mohawk hunter feels for a stationaiy abode, 
aud for tho i-estvaints and securities of civilized communities. Tlicy "were as 
untamcablc, as much wedded to their desolate freedom, as the wild ass. They 
could no more bo broken into tho offices of social man than tho unicorn could bo 
trained to serve and abide by the crib. It wOs v.'cll if they did not, like beasts of 
a still fiercer race, tear tho liands which ministered to their necessities. To assist 
them was impossible ; and the moat benevolent of mankind at length became weary 
of giving relief which was dissipated with tho wildest xirofusion as soon as it had 
been received. If a sum was bestowed on tho wretched adventurer, such as, pro- 
X:>crly husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was instantly spent in 
strange freaks of sensuality, aud before forty-eight hours liad elapsed the poet was 
again x^estering all his acquaintance for twopence to get a plate of shin of beef at a 
subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends gave him an asylum in their houses, those 
houses woro forthwith turned into bagnios and taverns. All order was destroyed ; * 
all business was suspended. Tho most good-natured host began to repent of his 
oagoniess to seiwe a man of genius in distress, when he heard his guest rooi’ing for 
fresh punch at five o'clock in the morning. 

A few eminent vmters were more fortunate. Pope had been raised above poverty 
by tho active patronage which, in his youth, both tho great political parties had ex- 
tended to his Homer. Young had received tho only pension over bestowed, to tho 
. best of our recollection, by Sir Robert Walpole, as tho reward of mere literary merit. 
One or two of tho many poets who attached thomsolvcs to the opx)osition, Ihomson 
in x>articular and Mallott, obtained, after much severe suffering, tho means of sub- 
sistence from their political friends, Richardson, like a man of sense, kept his 
shop ; and his shop kept him, which his novds, admb*ablo as they arc, would 
scarcely have done. But nothing could be more dex:>lorablo than the state even of 
tho M)lcst men, who at that time depended for subsiatenoo on their writings. John- 
son, Collins, Fielding, and Thomson, woro certainly four of tho most distinguished 
persons that England produced during tho eighteenth century. It is well known 
that they were all four aiTCsted for debt. 

Into calamities and difficulties such as these Johnson ^dunged in his twenty-eighth 
year. Prom that lime till he was three or four and fifty, wo have little information 
resxKJcting him — little, wo moan compared with tho full and accurate information 
which we possess respecting his xnx^eecdings aud habits towards the close of his life. 
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Ho emerged at length from cock-1 of ia and Bixpeniiy ordinaries^ into the society of the 
lX)lislied Olid the opulent. His faino was established. A jjensioii sulilcient for his 
wants had been oouforred on him : and he camo forth to astonish a goucratiou with 
which ho had almost as little in common as with Frenchmen or Spauianls. 

In his early years ho had occasionally seen the great ; but ho had seen them as a 
beggar. Ho now camo among them as a companion. The demand for amusement 
aud instruction had, during the course of twenty years, been gradually increasing. 
The price of literary labour had risen ; and those i ispig men of letters with whom 
Johnson was henceforth to associate were for tho most piu*t persons widely different 
from those \Yho had walked about with him all night in tho streets for want of 
a lodging. Burko, Robertson, the Wartons, Gray, Mason, Gibbon, Adam Smith, 
Beattie, Sir William Jones, Goldsmith, and Churclull, wero the most distinguished 
writers of what may be colled tho second generation of tho Johnsonian age. Of 
these men Chuf chill w^as the only one in whom wo can trace tho stronger lineaments 
of that character which, when Johnson first camo up to London, was common 
among authors. Of tho rest, scarcely any had fdt the pressure of severe poverty. 
Almost all had been early admitted into tho most respectable society on an equal 
footing. They wore men of quite a different species from tho dependants of Curll 
and Osborne. 

Johnson camo among them the solitary specimen of a past age, tho last survivor 
of the genuine i*ace of Grub Street hacl^ ; the last of that generation of authors 
whoso abject misery and whose dissolute manners had furnished inexhaustible 
nmttcr to tho satirical genius of Pope. From nature he had received an micouth 
figure, a diseased constitution, and an irritable temper. Tho manner in which tho 
earlier years of his manhood had been passed had given to bis demeanour, and even 
to his moral character, some pecullaiitics appalling to the civilised beings who 
were tho companions of his old age. Tho perverse irrcgnlaiity of his hours, tho 
slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous cxoition, interrupted by long inter- 
vals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, aud his equally strange voracity, his 
active benevolence, contrasted with the constant rudeness aud the occasional fciocity 
of his mamicrs in society, made him, in tho opinion of those with whom ho lived 
during tho last twenty years of his life, a complete original. An original he was, 
undoubtedly, in some respects ; but, if wo iDossessed full information concerning 
those who shaved his early liai’dships, wo should probably find that what we call his 
singularities of manner were, for the most paiij, failings which ho had in common 
with tho class to which he belonged. IIo ato at Streatham Park as he had been 
used to cat behind tho screen at St. John’s Gate, when ho was ashamed to show his 
ragged clothes. He ate as it w^as natural that a man slioulcl cat, who, during a 
great pmii of his life, had passed tho moniing in doubt whether ho should have food 
for tho afternoon. Tho habits of his early life had accustomed him to bear priva- 
tion with fortitude, but not to tasto pleasure with moderation. He could fast ; but, 
when ho did not fast, he tore his dinner like a famished wolf, with the veins swelling 
on his forehead, and the^perspiration running do\vn his cheeks. IIo scarcely over 
took wino ^ but, when ho drank it, ho drank it greedily and in large tumblers. These 
were, in fact, mitigated symptoms of that same moral disease which raged withgsuch 
deadly malignity in his friends Savage and Boyce, Tho roughness and violence 
which ho showed in society wore to bo expected from a man whoso temper, not 
iiabirally gontlo, had been dong tried by the bitterest calamities, by tho want of 
moat, of fire, and of clothes, by tho importunity of creditors, by tho insolence of 
booksellers, by the derision of fools, by tho insincerity of patrons, by that bread 
which is the bitterest of all food, by those stairs which are tho most toilsome of all 
patlis, by that deferred hope which makes the heart sick. Through all these things 
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tho ill-drcsscd, coarse, ungainly pedanfc had struggled manfully up to eminence and 
command. It was natural that, in tho exercise of his power, he should be ‘ co im- 
mitior, quia tolcravcrat,’ that, though his heart w^as undoubtedly generous and 
luimauo his domcauoiir in society should be harsh and dest)otic. For severe distress 
he hud sympathy, and Jiot only sympathy, but munificent relief. But for tho 
Huftcriug which a harsh world inflicts upon a delicate mind he had no pity ; for it 
was a kind of suffering which ho could scarcely conceive. He would cany home on 
his shouldci-s a sick and starving girl fiom the streets. Ho turned his house into ? 
place of refuge for a crowd of wretched old ci*eatures who coUld find no othci 
asylum: nor could all their peevishness and ingratitude weary out his benevolence. 
But the i)ang.s of wounded vanity seemed to him ridiculous ; and he scarcely felt 
sufficient compassion even for the pangs of wounded affection. He had seen and 
felt so jnuch of sharp misery, that ho was not affected by paltry vexations ; and he 
seemed to think that every body ought to bo as much hardened to^hoso vexations 
as himsclfi lie was angry with Boswell for comiffaiiiiiig of a headach, with Mrs. 
Thralc for gmmbling about the dust on the j*oad or tho smell of the kitchen. Tlicso 
were, in his i>hraso, “ foppish lamentations,” which people ought to be ashamed to 
utter in a world so full of sin and sorrow. (Joldsmith, crying bcciuisc the Good- 
natured ^lau liad failed, ins]^ired him with no pity. Thougli his own health was not 
good, ho detested and despised valctudinaiians. recuiiiary lossosj, unless they 
reduced the loser absolutely to beggary, moved liim veiy little. People whoso hearts 
had been softened by prosperity might weep, he said, for such events ; but all that 
could bo expected of a plain man was not to laugh. He was not mucli moved even 
by the spectacle of Lady Tavistock dying of a broken hcai*t for the loss of her lord. 
JSuch grief he consitlcrcd as a luxuiy reserved for the idle and the wealthy, A 
washerwoman, left a widow with nine small cliiJdrcn, would not have sobbed herself 
to death, > 

A person Avho troubled himself so little about small or sentimental grievances 
was not likely to be very attentive to the feelings of others in the ordinary inter- 
course of society. He could not imdci-stand how a sarcasm or a rciuimand could 
make any man really unhappy. “My dear doctor,” said he to Goldsmith, “what 
harm does it <lo to a man to call him Holofcnics ? ” “Pooh, ma’am,” ho cxchiimcd 
to Mrs. Carter, “ Who is tho worse for being talked of uncharitably 1 ” Politeness 
has been well defined as benevolence in small things. Johnson was impolite, not 
because he wanted benevolence, but because small things appeared smaller to him 
than to i)cople Avho had never known what it was to live for fourpcncc-halfpcnny 
a day. 


40.— IMITATION OF HORACE. 

Poru. 

[Tjierf. was a conlrovorsy going on some twenty years ago whclher Pope was a poet. ITo 
was not a po<it in the sense in wliich wo speak of Spenser, or Dante, or Milloii : hot, unless 
wo naiTow tho realms of poetry somewhat strangely, the anther of the most pointed and 
dazzling Satire, conveyed in tho most liormonioua verse, must take his rank •mongst tho 
grcat^iuisUrs. Are the portraits of Titian or Vandyke not works of ort^ because they have 
not tho high imagination of the frescoes of the Sistinc Chapel or the Coi'toons ? Alexander 
Pope was born in 168H; died in 1744.] 

What and how great, the virtue and the art 
To live on little wth a cheeifnl heart ; 

(A doctrine sage, but truly none of mine) 

Let’s talk, my friends* bat ttilk before we din«. 
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Not when a gilt buffet’s reflected pride 
Turns you from sound philosophy aside; 

Not when from plate to plate 3'our eyc-balla roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 

Hear Bethel’s sermon, one not versed in schools, 
But strong in sense, and wise without the rules. 

Go work, hunt, exercise ! (he thus began) 

Then scorn a homely dinner, if you can. 

Your wine lock’d up, your butler stroll’d abroad. 

Or fish denied (the river yet unthaw’d), 

If then plain bread and milk will do the feat, 

The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat. 

Preach as I please, I doubt our curious men 
Will choose a pheasant still before a hen ; 

Yet hens of Guinea full as good I hold, 

Except you oat the feathers green and gold. 

Of carps and inidlcts why prefer the great, 

(Though ent in pieces ere my lord can cat) 

Yet for small turbots such esteem profess ? 

Because God made these lai*gc, the other less. 
Oklftcld, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Olios, “Send mo, gods! a whole hog barbecued !** 
Oh, blast it, south winds ! till a stench exhalo 
Bank as the ripeness of a rabbit’s tail. 

By what criterion do you eat, d’ye think, 

If this is prized for sweetness, that for stink ? 
When the tired glutton labours through a treaty 
He finds no relish in the s'weetest meat, 

He calls for something bitter, something sour, 

And the rich feast concludes extremely poor : 
Cheap egra, and herbs, and olives, still we see; 
'Jlius inu^ is left of old sim2>licity ! 
nio robin-red-breast till of late had rest, 

And children sacred held a martin’s nest, 

Till bcccaficos sold so dcv’lish dear 

To one that was, or would have been, a i^ccr. 

Let mo extol a cat, on oysters fed, 

I ’ll have a party at the Bedford-head ; 

Or cv’n to crack live crawfi.sh recommend ; 

I’d never doubt at court to make a friend. 

’Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other : 

Between excess and famine lies a mean — 

Plain, but not sordid ; though not splendid, clean. 

Avidien, or his wife (no matter which, 

For him you’ll call a dog, and her a bitch), 

Sell their presented partridges, and finits, 

And humbly live on rabbits, and on roots : 

One half-x)iut bottle serves them both to dine, 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. 

But on some lucky day (as when they found 
A lost bank bill, or heaz^ their son was down’d), 
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At such a feast, old vinegar to spare, 

J.s what two souls so gcucroiis cannot bear ; 

Oil, though it stink, they drop by drop imi^art, 

Uut souse tho cabbage with a bounteous heart. 

Ilo knows to live, who keeps tho middle state, 

And neither leans on this side, nor on that ; 

Nor stops, for one bad cork, his butler’s pay, 

Swears like Albutius, a good cook away, 

Nor lets, like Naevius, every error i)ass, 

Tho musty wine, foul cloth, and greasy glass. 

Now hear what blessings temperance can bring ; 
(Thus said our friend, and what ho said I sing) 

First, Health : the stomach cramm’d, from every dish, 
A tomb of boil’d and roast, and flesh and fisl^ 

Where bile, and wind, and plilcgm, and acid jar, 

And all tho man is one intestine war, 

Ilciucmbers oft tho schoolboy’s simple faro, 

The temperate sleeps, and spirits light as air. 

How pale, each worshipful and reverend guest 
Itise from a clergy or a city feast ! 

What life in all that ample body, sayl 
AVTiat heavenly pai’ticlo inspires the clay 1 
The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines 
To seem but mortal, ov’n in sound divines. 

Oil morning wings how active springs tho mind 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind ! 

How easy every labour it pursues 1 
How coming to the poet every miiso I 
Not but wo may exceed, some holy time. 

Or tired in search of truth, or search of rhyme ; 

111 health some just indulgence may engage ; 

And more the sickness of long life, old age ; 

For fainting ago what cordial drop remains, 

If our intemperate youth the vessel drains 1 

Our fathers prais’d rank ven’son. You suppose, 
Perhaps, young men I our fathers had no nose. 

Not so : a buck was then a week’s repast, 

And ’t was their point, I ween, to make it last ; 

More pleased to keep it till their friends could come, 
Tlian eat tho sweetest by themselves at homo. 

Why had not I in those good times my birth, 

Ero coxcomb pics or coxcombs were on caith ? 

Unworthy ho tho voice of fame to hear, 

That sweetest music to an liouost car ; * 

(For faith, Lord Fanny ! you are in the wrong. 

The world’s good word is better than a song) 

Who has not Icani’d, fresh sturgeon and hum pie 
Arc no rewards for want and infamy ! 

AVhon luxury has lick’d ux^ all thy pelf, 

Cursed by thy neighbours, thy taistccs, thyself: 

To frienda, to fortune, to mankind a shame, 

Think how x^osteiity will treat thy name ; 
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And buy a ropo, that futura times may toll 
Thou hast at least bestow’d one penny well. 

“ Eight,” cries his lordship, for a rogue in need 
To have a taste, is insolence indeed : 

In mo *tis noble, suits my birth and state, 

My wealth unwieldly, and my heap too great.” 

Then, like the sun, let bounty spread her ray, 

And shine that superfluity away. 

Oh, impudence of wealth 1 with all thy store, 

How dar’st thou let one worthy man be i>oor % 

Shall half the new-built churches round thee fall? 

Make quays, build bridges, or repair Whitehall : 

Or to thy country let that heap be lent, 

As M * ^ o’a was, but not at five per cent. 

'Who thinks that fortune cannot change her mind, 
Fi'cpares a dreadful jest for all mankind. 

And who stands safest ? tell mo, is it ho 
Tliat spreads and swells in puft”d pi*osperity 
Or blest with little, whoso preventing care 
In peace provides flt arms against a war 1 

Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thought, 
And always thinks the very thing ho ought : 

Ilis cipial mind I copy what I can, 

And, as I love, would imitate the man. 

In South-Sea days not happier, when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised ; 

In forests planted by a father’s hand, 

Than in five acres now of rented land. 

Content with little, I can piddle hero 
On broccoli and mutton, round the year ; 

But ancient friends (though poor, or out of play) 

That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 

’Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords ; 

To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down, 

Thcnco comes your mutton, and these chicks my own : 
From yon old walnut-tree a shower shall fall ; 

And grapes^ long lingering on my only wall ; 

And figs from standard and espalier join ; 

The devil is in you if you cannot dine : 

Then cheerflil healths (your mistress shall have place) ; 
And, what’s more rare, a poet shall say grace. 

Fortimo not much of humbling me can Iwart : 

Though double tax’d, how little have I lost ! 

My life’s amusements have been just the same, 

Before and after standing armies came. 

My Iwds are sold, my father’s house is gone ; 

I’ll hire another’s ? is not that my owii. 

And yours, my ftiends ! through whose free opening gate 
None comes too early, none departs too late ; 

(For I, who hold sago Homer’s rule the best, 

Wdeomo the coming, speed the going guest.) 
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« Pray Heaven it last ! (cries Swift) as you go on j 
I wish to God this house had been your own : 

Pity ! to build, without a son or wife ; 

Why, you*ll enjoy it only all your life.” 

Well, if the use be mine, can it concern one, 

Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 

What’s property 1 dear Swift ! you see it alter 
From you to me, from me to Peter Walter ; 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s share ; 

Or, in a jointure, vanish from the heir ; 

Or, in pure equity (the ease not clear). 

The Chancery takes your rent for twenty year ; 

At best, it falls to some ungracious son, 

Who cries, “My father’s damn’d, and all ’s my own.*! 

Shades, that to Bacon could retreat afford, 

Become the portion of a booby lord ; 

And Hclmslcy, once proud Buckingham’s delight, 

Slides to a scrivener or a city knight. 

Let lands and houses have what lords they will, 

Let us be fix’d, and our own masters stilL 


47.— GRTTIGISM ON DON QUIXOTB. ITAT,LAjr 

tMn. IIekhy Hallam is one of our most distinguished living authors. His ‘View of the 
State of ]«Iuropo during the Middle Ages,’ and his ‘ Gonstitutional History of England,’ have 
established his eminent rank as uii historian. Of his merits as a scholar and a critic, we 
have only to open his ‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’ and see tlic extensive range 
of his information and the soundness of liis judgment.] 


The first part of Don Quixote was published in 160fi, We have no reason, I 
believe, to suppose it was written long before. It became immediately iwpular ; and 
the admiration of the world raised up envious competitors, one of whom, Avcllcnada, 
published a continuation in a strain of invective against the author. Cervantes, who 
cannot bo imagined to have ever designed the leaving his romance in so unfinished 
a state, took time about the second part, which did not appear till 1616. 

Don Quixote is the only book in the Spanish language which can now be said to 
possess much of an £uroi)can reputation. It has, however, enjoyed enough to com- 
pensate for the neglect of all the rest. It is to Europe in general, Avhat Ariosto is 
to Italy, and Sliakspcaro to England ; the one book to which the slightest allusions 
may be made without affectation, but not missed without discredit. Numerous 
translations and countless editions of them, in every language, bespeak its adaptation 
to mankind ; no critic has been paradoxical enough to withhold his admiration, no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for that in which the young and old, 
in "every climate, have, age after age, taken delight. The/ have, doubtle^, believed 
that they understood the author’s meaning : and, in giving the reins to the gaiety 
that his fertile invention and comic humour inspired, never thought of any deeper 
meaning than he announces, or delayed their enjoyment for any metaphysical inves- 
tigation of his i)lan. ^ 

A new school of criticism, however, has of late years arisen in Germany, acute, 
ingenious, and sometimes eminently successful in philosophical, or, as they deno- 
minate it, (esthetic analysis of works of taste, but gliding too much into refinement 
and conjcctuinl h^oihesis, and with a tendency to mislead men of inferior capacities 
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for this kind of investigation into mere paradox and absurdity. An instance is sup- 
plied, in my opinion, by some remarks of IBouterwek, still more explicitly developed 
by Sismondi, on tho design of Cervantes in Don Quixote, and which have been 
repeated in other publications. According to these writers, the primary idea is that 
of a “ man of elevated character, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to tho 
extravagant pitch of wishing to restore the ago of chivahy : nor is it possible to 
form a more mistaken notion of this work than by considering it merely as a satire, 
intended by the author to ridicule the absurd passion for reading old romances.” 
" The fundamental idea of Dun Quixote,” says Sismondi, “ is the eternal contrast 
between tho spirit of poetry and that of prose. Alcii of an elevated soul propose to 
themselves as tho object of life to be the defenders of the Aveak, the support of the 
oppressed, the champions of justice and innocence. Like Don Quixote, they find on 
every side the im^o of tho virtues they worship ; they believe that disinterestedness, 
nobleness, courage, in short, knight errantry, arc still prevalent ; and, with no cal- 
culation of their own powers, they expose themselves for an ungrateful Avorld, they 
offer themselves as a sacrifice to tho laws and rules of an imaginary state of society.” 

If this Avere a tme representation of the scheme of Don Quixote, AA*e cannot 
wonder that some persons should, as M. Sismondi tells us they <lo, consider it as 
tho most melancholy book that has cati* been Avriiten. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of tho most immoral, as chilling and pernicious in its influence on the 
social conA'crsc of mankind, as tlio Pi-incc of Machiavcl is on their political iutor- 
courso. “Cervantes,” ho proceeds, “has sIioaaia us, in some measuvo, the vanity of 
greatness of soul, and the delusion of heroism. lie has drawn in Don Quixote a 
perfect man (uu homme accompli), Avho is nevertheless tho consUmt object of ridicule. 
•Brave beyond the fabled knights ho imitates, disinterested, honourable, generous, 
the most fiiithful and respectful of lovers, the best of masters, the most accomplished 
and Avell educated of gentlemen, all his entcii>rizes end in discornforturo to himself, 
and in mischief to others.” Sismondi descants on tho perfections of the Knight 
of La Mancha with a gi'avity which is not quite easy for his reader, s to jneserve. 

It might be answered by a phlegmatic observer, that a mere enthusiasm for doing 
good, if excited by vanity, and not accompanied by common scn.se, will seldom bo 
vciy serviceable to ourselves or to others ; that men who, in their heroism and caro 
for the oppressed, would throw open the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at 
liberty, not forgetting to break tho limbs of hannlcss persons whom they mistako 
^or wrong-docra, arc a class of whom Don Quixote is the real type ; and that, the 
world being much the worse for such heroes, it might not be immoral, notwithstanding 
their benevolent enthusiasm, to put them out of countenance by a little ridicule. 
{This, however, is not, as I conceive, the primary aim of Cervantes ; nor do I think 
|hat the exhibition of one great truth, as the predominant, but conccalc<l, moral of 
4 long work, is in the spirit of his age. He possessed a A'cry thoughtful mind and a 
ifrofound knowledge of humanity ; yet the generalization which tho hypothc.sis of 
l^outcrwck and Sismondi requires for the leading conceptions of Don Quixote, bcsiilea 
l|s being a little inconsistent *Avith the valorous and romantic character of its author, 
^longs to a fhoro advanced period of philosophy than his OAvn. It will, at all 
pivents, I presume, bo admitted that we cannot reason about Don Quixote except 
icom the book, and I think it may bo shown in a few words that these ingenious 
litera have been chiefly mi.slod by some want of consistency Avhich circumstances 
educed in the author’s delineation of his hero. 

In the first chapter of this romance, Cervantes, with a few strokes of a great 
istcr, seta before us tho pauper gentleman, an early riser and keen sportsman, who 
rhen ho was idle, which was most part of the year,” gave himself <ip to rca<ling 
)ks of chivalry till he lost his wits, Tlio events that folloAV are in every one’s 
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recollection ; his lunacy consists, no doubt, only in one idea ; but this is so absorb# 
ing that it pcrvciis the evidence of his senses, and predominates in all his language. 

It is to bo observed, therefore, in relation to the nobleness of soul ascribed to Don 
Quixote, that every sentiment he utters is borrowed with a punctilious rigour from 
the romances of his library ; ho resorts to them on every occasion for precedents ; 
if ho is intrepidly brave, it is because his madness and vanity have made him believe 
himself unconquerable ; if he bestows kingdoms, it is because Amadis would have 
done the same ; if ho is honourable, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pnr- 
fliiauco of these prototypes, from whom, except that he seems rather more scrupulous 
ill chastity, it is his only boast not to diverge. Those who talk of the exalted 
character of Don Quixote seem really to forget that, on these subjects, ho has nq 
character at all ; ho is the echo of romance ; and to pi'aise him is merely to say, 
that the tone of chivalry, which tlieso productions studied to keep up, and, in the 
hands of inferior artists, fbolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, and has, in 
a subdued degree of force, modelled the character of a man of honour in the present 
day. But throughout the first two volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few unim- 
portant passages he talks rationally^ I cannot find more than two in which ho 
displays any other knowledge or strength of mind than the original delineation of 
the character would lead us to expect. 

The case is much altered in the last two volumes. CeiTantcs had acquired an 
immense popularity, and perceived the opportunity, of which ho had already availed 
himself, that this romance gave for displaying his own mind, IIo had become 
attached to a hero who had made him illustrious, and suffered himself to lose sight 
of the clear outline ho had once traced for Quixote’s personality. Hence we find in 
all this second part, that, although the lunacy as to knights-orrant remains unabated, 
ho is, on all other subjects, not only rational in the low sense of the word, but clear, 
acute, profound, sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is elevated, but not enthu- 
siastic ; his imagination is poetical, but it is restrained by strong sense. There are, 
in fact, two Don Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes first designed to draw, the foolish 
gentleman of La Mancha, whose foolishness had made him frantic ; the other a 
highly gifted, accomplished model of the best chivalry, trained in all the court, 
the camp, or the college could impart, but scathed in one portion of his mind 
by an inexplicable visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask why this 
Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should have been more likely to lose his intellects 
by reading romances, than Cervantes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, such , 
an event is doubtless possible ; but nothing can be conceived more improper for 
fi(^on, nothing more incapable of affording a moral lesson than the insanity 
which arises wholly from disease. Insanity is, in no point of view, a theme for 
ridicule ; and this is an inherent fault of the romance (for those who have imagined 
that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote ridiculous have a strange nqtion of the 
word) ; but the thoughtlessness of mankind, rather than their insensibility, fbr they i 
do not connect madness with miseiy, furnishes some- apology for the fii'st two'^ 
volumes. In proportion as we perceive below the veil ef mental dfibipipn a noble in- 
tellect, we feci a painful sympathy with its humiliation ; the charactef becomes more 
complicated and interesting, but has less truth and naturalness ; an objection which 
might also be made, comparatively speidciug, to the incidents in the latter volumes, 
wherein I do not find the admirable probability that reigns throujs^ the former. 

But this contrast of wisdom and virtue with insanity in the same sub- 
ject, would have been repulsive in the primary delineation, as I think any one may 
judge by supposing Cervantes had, in the first chapter, drawn such a picture of 
Quixote as Bouterwek and Sismoudi have drawn for him. ^ 

I must, therefore, veuturo to think as, I bcUevo the world has generally tho^^ ghi 
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for two centuries, that Cervantes had no more profound aim than he proposes to 
iho i-eader. If the fashion of reading bad romances of chivaliy perverted the taste 
of his contemporaries, atid rendered their language ridiculous, it was natural that a 
zealous lover of good literature should expose this folly to the world by exaggei-ating 
its effects on a fictitious personage. It has been said by some modem witcr, though 
t cannot remember by whom, that there was a prom side in the mind of Cervantes. 
There was indeed a side of calm strong sense, which some take for unpoetical. lie 
thought the tone of those romances extravagant. It might naturally occur how 
absurd any one must appear who should attempt to realize in actual life the adven- 
tures of Amadis. Already a novelist, he perceived the oppoitimitics this idea 
suggested. It was a necessary consequence that the hero must bo represented as 
literally insane, since his conduct would have been extravagant beyond the proba- 
bility of fiction o%any other hypothesis ; and from this happy conception germinated 
in a veiy prolific mind the whole history of Don Quixote. • Its simplicity is perfect ; 
no limit could be found savd the author’s discretion, or sense that he had drawn 
stifiicicnlly on his imagination ; hut the death of Quixote, which Cervantes has been 
said to have determined upon, lest some one else should a second time presume to 
continue the story, is in fact the only possible termination that could be given, after 
ho had elevated the character to that pitch of mental dignity which wo find in the 
last two volumes. 

Few books of moral ijhilosophy display as deep an insight into the mechanism of 
the mind as Don Quixote. And when we look also at the fertility of invention, the 
general probability of events, and the great simplicity of the story, wherein no artifices 
arc pi actiaed to create suspense, or complicate the action, we shall think Cervantes 
fully deserving of the glory that attends this monument of his genius. It is not 
merely that ho is superior to all his predecessors and contemporaries. This, though 
it might account for the European fame of his romance, would be on inadequate 
testimony to its desert. Cervantes stands on an eminence below which wo must 
place the best of his successors. Wo have only to compare him with Le Sago or 
Fielding, to judge of his vast superiority. To Scott indeed ho must yield in tlio 
variety of his iwwcr ; but, in tho line of comic romance, wo should hai’dly think Scott 
his equal. 


48,— CHARACTER OF JAMES WATT. 
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► [The following * Notice and Character/ from the pen of one of the most accomplished 
Critics and writers of the present half century, appeared in the * Scotsman' Edinburgh News- 
paper, in 1819. Francis Jeffrey, whoso death, at tho beginning of 1850, has left a blank which 
jriU not easily ho filled up, was bom in 1773. Ho was one of the eminent young men who 
established the * Edinburgh Review/ and for many years was its Editor. In 1834 ho was 
^pointed one of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland; and in that capacity his 
■idicial skill and integrity were as admirable as his earlier merits os on advocate.} 

r Mr. Jamea Watt the great improver of the steam engine, died on the 25th of 
august^ 1819, ^it his seat of Heathfield^ near Birmingh^, in the 84th year of 
lis age. 

I This name fortunately heeds ho commemoration of ours * for ho that bore it 
Ibrvived to see it crowned with undisputed and unenvied honours ; and many gene- 
pons will probably pass away, before it shall have gathered “all its fame.” We 
^vd said that Mr. Watt was the great Improvef of the steam engine ; but, in truth, 

I to all that is admirable in its stfuctute, or vast in its utility, he should rather be 
ascribed as its Inventor, It vnA by hiS inventions that its action this so regulated 
J to make it ca^bto of being 5p]^ed to the fih^t M most delicate manuflMitares, 
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a.ni its power so iiuTOiuseJ as to set weight and solidity at defiance. By his admir- 
able contrivance, it lias become a thing stupendous alike for its force and its flexibi- 
lity — for the ])iocligioiis power which it can exert, and the ease, and precision, and 
ductility, with which that power can be vaned, distributed, and applied. The trunk 
of an elei>hant, tliat can pick up a pin or rend an oak, is as nothing to it. It can 
engrave a seal, and crush masses of obduitite metal before it — draw out, without 
breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and lift a ship of Avar like a bauble iu the 
air. It can embroider muslin and forgo anchors — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded a'csscIs against the fury of the winds and waves. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the benefits which these inventions 
have conferred upon this country. There is no branch of industry that lias not 
been indebted to them ; and, in all the mo.st material, they have not only widened 
most magnificently the field of its exertions, but multiplied a thousand-fold the 
amount of its production® It wjis our improved steam-engine, in ?hort, that fought 
the battles of Europe, and exalted and sustained, through the late tremendous con- 
test, the political greatness of our laud. It is the same great power AA’hicli now 
enables us to pay the interest of our debt, and to niaintaia the arduous struggle iu 
wliieh we arc still engaged [1819], with the skill and capital of countries less 
pressed Avith taxation. But those arc poor and narroAV vicAvs of its importance. It 
has increased indefinitely the mass of human comforts and enjoyments ; and rendered 
cheap and accessible, all over the Avorld, the materials of Avealth and prosperity. 
It has armed the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no limits can 
he assigned ; completed the dominion of mind over the most rofractory,cpialitiea of 
matter ; and laid a sure foundation for all those future miracles of mechanic poAver 
Avhicli arc to aid and rcAvard the labours of after generations. It is to the genius of 
one man, too, that all this is maijily owing ! And ccx'tainly no man ever bestowed 
such a gift on his kind. ' The blessing is not only universal, but unbounded ; an<l 
tho fiibled inventors of the plough and the loom, who were deified by the erring 
gi’atitude of their nido contemporaries, conferred less important benefits on maiikind 
than tho inventor of our present stcam-engino. 

This will be tho fame of Watt Avith future generations ; and it is sufficient for his 
race and his country. But to those to Avhom ho more immediately belonged, Avho 
lived in his society and enjoyed Ids conversation, it is not, perhaps, tho character in 
A\'hich he Avill be most frequently ^•ccallcd — most deeply lamented — or even most 
highly admired. Independently of his great attainments in mechanics, Mr. Watt Ava.s 
an extraordinaiy, and in many respects a wonderful man. Perhaps no individual iu. 
his ago possessed so much and such varied and exact information — had read so much, 
or remembered wliat ho had read so accurately and well. He liod infinite quick- 
ness of apprehension, a prodigious memory, and a certain rectifying and metho^zing 
power of understanding, Avhich extracted something precious out of all that avias 
presented to it. His stores of miscellaneous knowledge Avoro immense — and yet loss , 
astonishing than the command he had at all times over them. It seemed a.s if every 
subject that Avas casually staited in conversation with l^im, had been that which he 
had been last occupied in studying and exhausting — such was the copiousness, t]ic 
precision, and the admirable clearness of the information which ho poured out upon 
it, Avithout eftbrt or hesitation. Nor was this promptitude and compass of know- 
ledge confined in any degree to tho studies connected with his ordinary pursuits. 
That ho should have been minutely and extensively skilled in chemistry and the arts, 
and in most of tho branches of physical science, might perhaps have been conjec- 
tured. But it could not have been inferred from his usual oocupations, and probably 
is not generally knoAvn, that he was curiously learned in many branches of antiquity, . 
metaphysics, medicine, and otymologyi and perfectly at home in all the details of 
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architecture, music, aud law. Ho was wcU acquainted, too, with most of the modern 
languages — and familiar with their most recent literature. I^or was it at all e^* 
traurdinary to hear the gi'cat mechanician and engineer detailing and expounding, for 
hours together, the metaphysical theories of the German logicians, or criticizing the 
measures or the matter of the German poetry. 

His astonishing memory was aided, no doubt, in a great measure, by a still higher 
and rarer faculty — by his power of digesting and arranging in its proper ploco 
all the infoimation he received, aud of casting aside aud rejecting, os it wciH} in- 
stinctively, whatever was worthless, or immaterial. Every conception that was 
suggested to his nihid seemed instantly to take its proper place among its other rich 
furniture ; aud to be coudeused into the smallest aud most convenient form. Ho 
never api^ared, therefore, to be at all encumbered or perplexed with the vci'btuge of 
the dull books he perused, or the idle talk to which ho listened ; but to have at 
once extracted, ffyr a kind of intellectual alchemy, all that was worthy of attention, 
and to liavc reduced it, for his own use, to its true value and to its simplest form. 
And thus it often liappeucd, that a great deal more was learned from his brief and 
vigorous account of the theories and arguments of tedious writers, than an ordinary 
student could ever have derived from the most painful study of tho originals — and 
that errors and absurdities became manifest from tho mere clearness and plainness 
of his statement of them, which might have deluded and perplexed most of his 
hearers without that invaluable ossistauce. 

It is needless to say, that, with these vast resources, his conversation was at all 
times rich aud instructive in no ordinary degree : but it was, if possible, still more 
pleasing than wise, and had all tho charms of familiarity with all tho substantial 
treasures of knowledge. No man could bo more social in his spirit, less assuming 
or fastidious in his maimers, or moro kind and indulgent towards all who approached 
him. He rather liked to talk — at least in his latter years : but though he took a 
considerable share of the conversation, ho rarely suggested the topics on which it 
was to turn, but readily and quietly took up whatever w’as presented by those 
around him ; and astonished tho idlo and barren pi'opounders of an ordinary theme, 
by the treasures which ho drew from the mine they had unconsciously opened. Ho 
generally seemed, indeed, to have no choice or i^redilcction for one subject of dis- 
course rather than another ; but allo\vcd his mind, like a great cyclopsedia, to bo 
opened at any letter his associates might choose to turn up, and only endeavoured 
to select, from his inexhaustible stores, what might be best adapted to the taste of 
^his present hearers. As to their capacity ho gave himself no trouble ; and indeed, 
such w'as his singular talent for making dl things plain, clear, and intelligible, that 
scarcely any one could bo aware of such a deficiency in his presence. His talk, too, 
though ovcrflowng with information, had no resemblance to lecturing or solemn 
discoursing, but, on tho contrary, was full of colloquial spirit and pleasantry. IIo 
had a certain quiet aud grave humour, which ran through most of liis conversation, 
and a vein of temperate jocularity, which gave iniinito zest and effect to the condensed 
and inexhaustible information which formed its main staple and characteristic. 
Thoro was a Itttlc air of affected testiness, too, and a tone of pretended rebuke and 
contradiction, with which he used to address his younger friends, that was always 
felt by them as an endearing mark of his kindness and familiarity, — and prized 
accordingly, far beyond all the solenm compliments that ever proceeded from tho 
lips of authority. His voice was deep and powerful, — though ho commonly spoke 
in a low aud somewhat monotonous tone, which harmonized admirably with the 
weight and brevity of bis observations ; and set off to the greatest advantage the 
pleasant anecdotes which he delivered with the same grave brow and the same calm 
amile playing soberly on his lips. There was nothing of efibrti indeed, or impatience 
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any more than of pride or levity, in lita demeanour : and there was a finer expression 
of reposing strength, and mild sell-possession in liis manner, than we ever recollect 
to have mot with in any other peraon. TTo had in his chanicter the utmost abhor- 
rence for all sorts of foi-wardness, parade, and preteuMions ; and indeed never failed 
to put all sucli impostures out of countenance, by the manly plainness and honest 
intrepidity of his language and deportment. 

Ill his temper and dispositions, ho was not only kind and affectionate, but gene- 
rous, and considerate of the feelings of all around him ; and gave the most liberal 
assi.'itance and encouragement to all young persons who showed any indications of 
talent, or applied to him for patronage or advice. His health, which was ilclicatc 
from his youth upwards, seemed to become firmer as he advanced in years ; and ho 
preserved, np almost to the last moment of his oxistcnco, not only the fidl command 
of his extraordinary intellect, but all the alacrity of spirit and the sgeial gaiety which 
had illumined his happiest days. His friends in this part of the country never saw 
him more full of intellectual vigour and colloquial animation — never more delightful 
or more instructive — than in his last visit to Scotlqpd in autumn 1817. Indeed, it 
was after that time that ho applied himself, with all the ardour of early life, to the 
invention of a machine for mechanically copying all sorts of sculpture and statuary ; 
— and distributed among his friends some of its earliest pcrfonnanccs, ns the pro- 
ductions of a young artist, just entering on his eighty-third year ! ** 

This happy and useful lifo came, at last, to a gentle close. He had suffered some 
inconvenience tlu’ough the summer ; but was not seriously indisposed till within a 
few weeks from his death. He then became perfectly aware of the event which was 
approaching ; and with his usual tranquillity and benevolence of nature, seemed only 
anxious to point out to his friends around him the many sources of consolation which 
were afforded by the circumstances under which it was about to lake i)laco. Tic ex- 
pressed his sincere gi’atitudo to Providence for the length of daj's with which ho had 
been blessed, and his exemption from most of tbo infirmities of age ; as well as for 
the calm and cheerful evening of life that ho had been permitted to enjoy, after the 
honourable labours of the day had been concluded. And thus, full of years and 
honours, in all calmness and tranquillity, ho yielded up his soul, without pang or 
struggle, — and passed from the bosom of his family to that of his God. 


40.— SAINT PAUL AT ATHENS. Human. 

• 

[The Reverend Henry ITavt Mihnan 5 b Ihe present Doan of Saint PiiuVs. Ho is ll»a son 
of on eminent pliysicioii, Sir Francis JMilman, and passed throiigli his university education nt 
Brazcinose College, Oxford, with distinguished honours. Mr. Milman’s poolical works aro 
full of grace : his tragedy of ‘ Fazio’ is perhaps tlio most finished drnmalic production of our 
times, though others may have surpassed it in force of character and stage efibet. His * Foil 
of Jerusalem* is a truly beautiful conception, and some of iu lyrical pieces rcinarkahlo for 
tenderness and sublimity. As a prose writer, Mr. Milman»may justly take rank amongst 

the best Authors.” The following extract is from his learned, and unrtffectcdly pious, 
* Histoiy of Christianity.'] % 

At Athens, at once the centre aiid capital of the Greek philosophy and Heathen 
snperatition, takes place the first public and direct conflict between Christianity and 
Ps^ntsm. Up to this time there is no account of any one of tho apostles taking 
his statidh in tho public Street of market-place, and addressing tho gonerol multitudo. 
Thbir place of teaching had invariably been the synagogue of their nation, or, as at 
tho neighbourhood of theJf custoniaty place of wotbhip. Hero, however, 
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Paul does not confino himself to tho synagogue, or to llio society of hia countrymen 
and their proselytes. He takes hia stand in tlio public markct-placo (pmbably not 
tbo Ceramiciis, but thoErctriac Forum), wliicb, in tbo reign of Augustus, bad begun 
to bo more frc(iucntcd, and at the top of which was the famous portico from which 
tlie Stoics assumed their name. In Athens, the appearance of a new public teacher, 
instead of offending the popular feelings, was too familiar to excite astonishment^ 
and wjis rather welcomed as promising some frcsli intellectual excitement. In Athens, 
hospitable to all religions and all opinions, the foreign and Asiatic appearance, and 
possibly the less polished tone and dialect of Paul, would only awTilvon tho stronger 
curiosity. Tliough they affect at first (probably tho philosophic pai*t of his hearers) 
to treat him as an idle “ babbler,** and others (tho vulgar, alarmed for tho honour 
of their deities) supposed that he was about to introduce some new religious worship 
which might endanger the supremacy of their own tutelar divinities, he is convoyed, 
* not without rcspcact, to a still more public and commodious place, from whence ha 
may explain his doctrines to a numerous assembly without disturbance. On tho 
Areopagus tho Christian leader takes his stand, surrounded on every side with 
whatever was noble, beautiful, and intellectual in the older world, — temples, of 
which the materials were only sur^iassed by tbo architectural gi*aco and majesty ; 
statues, in which the ideal aiithropomoiphism of tho Greeks had almost elevated 
the popular notions of tho Deity, by embodying it in hiunan forms of such exquisite 
peifcction ; public edifices, where tho civil interests of man had been discussed with 
the acuteness and versatility of the highest Grecian intellect, in all tho purity of the 
jniroitablo Attic dialect, when oratoiy had obtained its highest triumphs by ‘‘wield- 
ing at will tho fierce democracy the walks of the pliilosox^hers, who unquestionably, 
by elevating the human mind to an appetite for new and nobler knowledge, had 
prepared tho way for a loftier and purer religion. It was in the midst of these 
elcjvating associations, to which tho student of Grecian literature in Tarsus, tho 
reader of l^tenandor and of the Greek philosophical poets, could scarcely bo entirely 
dead or ignorant, that Paul stands forth to proclaim tho lowly yet nuthoritativo 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth. His audience was chiefly folmcd from tho two pre- 
vailing sects, tho Stoics and Epicureans, with tho populace, tho worshippers of tho 
established religion. In his discourse, the heads of which are related by St. Luke, 
Paul, wth singular felicity, touches on the peculiar opinions of each class among hia 
hearers ; ho expands the popular religion into a higher philosophy, ho imbues philo- 
sophy with a profound sentiment of religion. 

^ It is impossible not to examine with the utmost interest tho whole course of this 
*^%iiconsider its remote consequences, and suppose it tho first full and public 
argiu^fchl. Christianity against the heathen religion and philosophy) perhaps tho 
most extensively and permanently effective oration ever uttered by man. We may 
contemplate Paul as the representative of Christianity, in tho presence, as it wero^ 
of tho concentrated religion of Greece, and of tho spirits, if We may so speak, of 
VSocrates, and Plato, and Zeno. Tlio opening of tho apostle’s speech is according to 
those most perfect rules of which are but tho expressions of the general senti- 
ments of nature. It is calm, temperate, conciliatory. It is no fierce denunoiatioii 
of idolatry, no contemptuous disdain of the prevalent philosophic opinions; it 
has nothing of the stomneBS of the ancient Jewish prophet, nor tho taunting de- 
fiance of the later Christian polemic. “Already the religious people of Athens had, 
unknoMngly indeed, worshipped tho universal deity, for they had an altar to tho 
unknown Go<h The nature, the attributes of this sublimer being, hitherto adored 
in ignorant and unintelligent homage, ho came to unfold. Tliis God rose far above 
^tho popular notion ; ho could not bo confined in altar or temple, or represented by 
any visible image. lie was the universal father of mankind, even of tho earth-born 
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Atlioiii&ns, who boasted tlitat they were of an older iBce than the other families of 
man, and coeval with the world itself. Ho was the fountain of life, which pervaded 
and sustained the universe; lie had assigned their separate dwellings to the separate 
families of man.” Up to a certain point in this higher view of the Supremo 
Being, the philosopher of the Garden as well as of the Porch might listen 
with wonder and admiration. It soared, indeed, high above the vulgar religion ; but 
in the lofty and serene Deity, who disdained to dwell in the earthly temple, and 
needed nothing from the hand of nuin, the Epicurean might almost suppose that he 
heard the language of his own teacher. But the next sentence, which asserted the 
providence of God as the active creative energy, — as the consciTativc, the ruling, the 
ordaining principle, — aimihilated at once the atomic theory and the government of 
Wind chance, to which Epicuiiis ascribed the origin and preservation of the universe. 
"This high and impressive Deity, who dwelt aloof in serene and majestic superiority 
to all want, was perceptible in some mysterious manner by man his all-pervading 
providence comprch 9 ndcd the whole human race ; man was in constant union with 
the Deity, as an oftspring with its parent.” And still the Stoic might applaud with 
complacent satisfaction the ai’dent words of the apostle ; ho miglrt approve the lofty 
condemnation of idolatry. “ We, thus of divine descent, ought to think more nobly 
of our Universal Father, than to suppose that the godhead is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, graven by art or man's device.” But this divine providence was far 
different from the stern and all-coiitrolliug necessity, the inexorable fatalism of the 
Stoic system. While the moral value of human action was recognised by tlio 
solemn retributive judgment to bo passed on all mankind, the dignity of Stoic virtue 
was lowered by the general demand of repentance. The perfect man, the moral 
king, was deposed, os it were, and abased to the general level ; he had to learn new 
lessons in the school of Christ, lessons of humility and conscious deficiency, the 
most directly opposed to the principles and the sentiments of his philosophy. 

The great Christian doctrine of the resurrection closed the speech of Paul; a 
doctrine received with mockery perhaps byhisEpiaircan hearers, with 8usi)cnsion of 
judgment probably by the Stoic, with whose theory of the final destruction of the 
world by fire, and his tenet of future retribution, it might appear in some degree to 
harmonise. Some, however, became declared converts ; among whom are particu- 
larly named Dionysius, a man of sufficient distinction to be a member of the famous 
court of the Areopagus, and a woman named Damaiis, probably of considerable rank 
and influence. 

At Athens, all this froo discussion on topics relating to the religious and morp^ 
natui’o of man, and involving the authority of the existing religion, passes’ ‘ 
without disturbance. The jealous reverence for the established fai+hn iw con- 
spiring with its pcipetnal ally political faction, had in fonaer times caused the death 
of Socrates, the exile of Stilpa, and the proscription of Diagoras the Melian, had long 
died away. With the loss of independence, political animosities had subsided, and 
the toleration of philosophical and religious indifference allowed the utmost latitude 
to speculative inquiry, however ultimately dangerous to the whole fabric of tho 
national religion. Yet Polytheism still reigned in Atliens in its iit|jfiost splendour ; 
tho temples were maintained with tho highest pomp; the Eleusinian mysteries, in 
which religion and philosophy had in some degree coalesced, attracted tho noblest 
and tho wisest of tho Romans, who boasted of their initiation in these sublime 
Berets. Athena was thus, at once, the head-quarters of Paganism, and at the same 
time the place where Paganism most clearly brtrayed its approaching dissolution. 




SO^GIFFORD'S ACCOUNT OF HIS BARM BA®. 

[Tip luQtory of men vhp liave overleaped "poverty's noeongneiiaUe bar** is alwip in- 
tmsting. It is most interesting vben they are their own historiahi. IVllHanl Gidbr^i a 
ftiendless orphan, a shoemaker's Ul-nsed apprentice, who came to he looked tip to by the 
learned and the great as a scholar and a critio, has told his own tale with a manly fhmknesa 
that does the highest honour to his character. Perhaps this UtUe piece of autobiography, 
whi^ was preflaed to his trsnal&ion of Juvenal in 1802, will be the most endunng thing be 
has written. He was a decided pohtical partisan, and as the editor of the ' Quarterly Review,' 
was too apt to forget that there are higher end hetterthings than the power of ssiinzing and 
defaming writers of opporite politics. Mr. Giilbrd was bom in 1757 ; died in 1826.] 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened [the death of his widowed mother] ; 
my little broker was hardly two ; and we had not a relation nor a hriend in the 
world. Bveiy thing that was left was seised by a person of the name of Carlile, for 
money advanced to my mother. It may be supposed that I could not dispute the 
justice of bis claima ; and, as no one else interfered, be was suffered to do as be 
liked. My little brother was sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse followed him 
out of pure affection ; and I was taken to the house of the person I have just men- 
tioned, who was also my godfather. Respect for the option of the town (which, 
Whe&er correct or not^^was that he had amply repaid mmadf by the sale of my 
mother's effects) induced him to send me again to school, where I was more diligent 
than before, and more aucoossM I grow fond of arithmetii^ and my master began 
to distinguish me; but these golden days were over in less than three months. 
Oarlile sickened at the expense ; and as the people werC now indifferent to my fate 
he looked round for an opportunity of ridding himself of a useless charge. He had 
previous]^ attempted to engage me in the drudgery of husbandry. I drove tho 
plou^lbr one day to gratify him ; but I left it wi& &er(MKdtl1iontodo so no more, 
and k despite of his threats and promises adhered to my determination. In this I 
ifoa ipdded io lees by necessity tto wilh During my father’s life, in attempting to 
damber up a tables I had feQen backwards, and drawn it after me ; its edge fell 
upon my hveaaij( aim I nes^ recovered the effects of the bfow, of which I was 
ei^iMndy senitiUe on mj extraordinary exertion. Pldughing, therefore, was 
out otfhd (taeBtion ; and, as I mve already s^ I utterly refoi^ to follow it. 

As tec^ mpnte and cypher, (SS thi phrase is,) Chrlile next thought of Sendiiig 
to HeWii^dland to assist in a storehouse. For this purpose be negociated 
with a Jbf Hudsworthy o^DartmouUi, who agreed to fit me out. ' I left Ashburton 
with littra of sedng; it again, and indeed with little care, and inde with 

my godfe%Mr^ |he dwelling of Mr. HoldsWorthy. On seeing me, thfe great man 

" too Bmai],^**$nd sent me 

^awt#«S^fhtIj mgrti^ I oM^^eted h heveiy ill received by my godfother, but 
W fiot,^e?m^^chooiifeto take me bade hlmsdf, b^tent me 

m a|»waga!Wt'te9Wcss,ft^ Onfliepaeta^the 

1bc)a|wm£iv9B by a«kightMiormonthexocks,andIeBci^almc«lb^i^^ 
tegitem ~ / I 
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i ^ow Itumb^ vif^ fpr ifoA I ifA liWle to i 
i 'to iwnd me pbijd 6]M''6f: {^iToci^ 1 

iir/to i^pnstrftte mo tfiie im ^mpidimw 

to ^ bn board a speedil^ fbr 

tlitherl went ,wl^jl^te id^' &to^ . 

My raastor whoso immewaa FtilV t^iough s griMis^ not an ill- 

natured man at least, not to me ; my mis^s used iho with nnyarying kind- 
ness moved perhaps by my Wo^ess and tender years. In return I did what I 
could to requite hcaf, and hay good-'will was not overlooked. 

Our vessel was ftot veiy laige, nor our crew very numerous. On ordinpiy occa- 
sions ss short tripk to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c,, it consisted only of my master, 
an appmntice nearly out of h^ time, and myself : when we had to go ikrther, to 
Portsmouth for example, an addition^ hand was hired for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued nearly a twelvemonth ; and herb I 
got a^uainted, wi^ nautical terms, and oontxicted a love for the sea, which a h^e 
of iturty yoai^ has but Httle diminished. 

It vffil be easily conceived that my life was a life of hardship. I was not only a 
** ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,’* but also in the cabin, where ev^ mbmal 
ofi^ fell to my lot ; yet, if 1 was restless and discontented, 1 can safely say it was 
not^sp much on acopunt of this, as of my being precluded foom all possibility of 
readiiiff ; as my master did not possess, nor do 1 recollect seeing dukng the whole 
time <n my abode with him, a single b^k of any description, e:acept the ^Coasting 
P8ot.’ 

As my lot seemed to be cas^ however, I was not negligent in seeking suhh 
information as promisod to be usefol ; and I therefore frequented, at my leisure 
hours, such vessels as dropped into Torbay. On attempting to get on Imrd one 
of these, which I did at midnight, I missed my footing, and fell into the sea. ,,!^e 
floating away of the boat alarm^ the man on deck, who CamO to the shijpr^s lido 
jqst in time to see uie sink. He immediately threw out several rop^ one. of which 
providentially (for I was unconscious of it) entangled itself about me, and I 
drawn up to the surface, till a boat could bo got round. The usual m^pdb 
were taken to recover met, and 1 awoke in bed the next mondnj^ temombci^g 
nothing but the horror I felt whoix I flrst found mysblf unahlb to Oitll oUt for 
assistance. ^ 

Thia vm not my only escape, but I forbem: to speak of them. Ah 
apother kind 'im how prtqpadng for me, which deserves all shy iiotiei^ lis 
dooiave of my future fete. / " " . 

On dh^iG^as Day (1770) I was sm^rise^ a raessi^ . i^6m my 
saying that he J^l mt a hm and horse to l}^g to j^horton, ^ 
me to set out ^thopt defe]^^ My nuu^, as well as ibyaell^ supposed it was __ 

the inolidays there, and he therc^pre made no pb|0etlon to my going, 
however, both mistekem . \ ^ ^ . ^ 

%^oelhad.Hvea st.BriKham 1 had hl^ken off all connection 
.1 had no relation there, Jbht^y j^or brother, who fhisy^ tpo.y^ 
of c(tfres|>oiM^ee ; and the epiJdact of my godfet& tqwai^ if 
him to any poii^on; of my graitlhide or ki^ hamembrahoe^' I 
^ ^ suUefr indqp^denoe tta all I hailf^itoSy ahd 

Piling abandoned by every one to my ; hot 

?f^ifeam,who th 

did not eee m%Jdtl^f4ain^^^ 
in i anAtrowBj^rs, i^fioned this 
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at tlie of tbeii? aiulitor^ it$ tlie imt at^ their resentment 
a(^aii^;inanVhrbad fought jw tp.s^ a o|:wr^toh^ne^ In a laiga 
t<^this woul4^|^aye had^but little fnut. ifta ii^a Ashbvirton, where 
every report spe^j^ becomes the comiqloS^ ^p^^y of ^ thc^ inhabitants^ it raised 
a murmur which mj godfather found himself either unable or, unwitling to encounter ; 
he tiberefore stemmed to recall me, which he could easily do> s^ 1 wanted acme 
of fourteen and was not yet Wnd. 

All this I learned on my arriyal ; and my heart, which had boeh cnidly Shut up, 
now opened to kinder sentiments and fairer viewa 

After the holidays^ I returned to my darling pursuit, arithmetie : my p r og tjidt ma 
now so rapid, that in a few months 1 was at the head of the school and qualified to 
assist my master (Mr. E. Fprloog) on any extraordinary emerg^y. Aa he usually 
gave me a trifig on those oeesaions, it rai^ a thought in me, that, by engaging wtih 
him ,08 a regular assistant, and undertaking the itistmetibn of a fow evening scholan^ 
1 m%ht, with a little additional aid, be enabled to mi|^port my^. God knows xu'v 
ideas of support at this time were of no very extrdvagant nature. I had, besides 
another object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon (my firsi master) was now grown old 
and infirm ; it seemed unlikely that ho should hold out above three or four years ; 
and 1 fondly flattered myself that, notwithstanding my youth, I might possibly be 
appointed to succeed him. I was in my fifteenth year when 1 built these castles ; a 
storm, however, was collecting, whkh unespect^]^ burst upon me and swept thw 
all away. 

On mentioning my Httlo plan to OSrlilo he. treated it with the utmost contempt, 
and told me, in hie turn, that as I had leazhed enough, and more than enough, at 
school he must be cemsidered as having fidrly dischaiged his duty (so, indeed, he 
had); he added, that ho had been negooiating with hts cousin, a shoemaker of some 
reSih^bility^ who had liberally agreed to take me without a fee as an apprentice. 
1 was so shocked at this intelligent that I did not lemonstrate, but went in sullenness 
and silence to iny new master, to whom I was soon after bound till I should ^tajUt 


the agD of twenty-cme. 

the fkmily consisted of four journeymen, two sons about my own age, and an' 
bpioen^ce somewhat old^. In these there was nothing remarkable ; but my maetCir 
w^ the .Btismgest creature; Ho . was a Presbyterian, whose reading was entirely 
ochfined td the small , tracts published on the Exeter oontroveiap As these (at least 
Ida jpd^ion of w^e all m one iSde, he entertained no doubt of thehr 
bilf% ^d, being nb^ and dlsputaitioui^ was sum to sUonce his opponents ; and 
becaifie^ in conseqMcb of in^rably arrogant and conceited. He was not, how- 
ever, indebted soleiy to his knowledge of the subject for his triumph ; he was 
sessi^ ;of; and he made a most Singular use of it. Bfo 

fix m any.’^rd use, and then to get by heart the synonyni 

ew p^hibsis by 'pfi&h it Wah e^)^ed in the book ; this he cbnstantly substituted 
foir ^ his.op!^nents were eomioonly ignorant of hia 


jand^ as his.op!^nents were eommonly ignorant of hia 

. not'^ely to sAd jnnob to my stock of knowledge, smaS 

eg it. nblMug 'e$fM ItNl.be smaHen; At thm p^od. 1 had read 

/ Pariamus and Pbrimenii^? wad k fow 
South Mblton. thf 

^ i^enrite study pf my grknImpMi 

it idr^^y'on theses 

whichl uandW tead^hf^hay 


mh h pei^ hatiw^ 1 ikifio no progress in it, 

' ifi 
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ftn4 WBS coBseqa^B^; little regarded in riMk 

tlia dn»^ this did ttot na^ dlii^ Aio^ for My ^!( v 

iutt^ledr .1 40. not, however, ^ie Uay ^ojje of. ottO- d^'^su<?cecdrT!ig;W 

Sini»don,, and therefore Becre1il^'‘|>MfiMlOUte^ My fatourite atudy at bvi^ 
inierval of leieure ' ' ; * ^ 

These intervals were not veiy irequent ; ahd^ when the use ! made of them 
found out, they were rendered still less so, I could n'ot ^less the motives for t0a 
at drat ; hut at length I discovered that niy master destined his youngest son for 
the siti^on to which I aspired;^ ; 

I possessed at this time hut one book in &e world ; it was a treatise ha algebra, 
given mo by a young woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. I cohsidered iV 
as a treasure ; hut it was a treasure locked up ; for it su^pos^ the reader to be 
well acquainted with simple * equation, and I know nothitig of the matter. 
master's son had purohas^ ' Fi^ning's Introduction : ' this was pftdsely what t 
wanted; but ho carefully conceal^ it from me>’and 1 was indebted to chancO alone 
for^ftumbltng upon his hiding-place. 1 sat up for the greatest part of several nights 
suboMudyoly) and, before he suspected that his treatise was discovered/ had com- 
pletely marred it 1 could now enter uj^u my own ; and that carried me pretty 
for into the science. 


This was not done without difficulty. I had not a forthing on earth, nor a friend 
to give me one : pOn, ink, and paper, tlweforo (in despite of the flippant remark of 
Loid Oxford), were, for the most part, as complexly out of my reach as a crown and 
soeptiw. There wps, indeed, a resource ; but the utmost caution and score^/were 
neoessaiy in applying to it 1 beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible^ and 
wrought my problems on them with a blunted aw) ; for the rest, my memoty was 
tenacious, and 1 could multiply and divide by it to a great eidcnt 


Hitherto 1 had not so much as dreamed of poetiy — ^indeed, 1 scarcely knew it |>y 
name ; and, whatever may be said of the force of nature, I certainly nevCr fi^ed 
in numbers.’* I recolloot the occasion of my first attempt : it is, like all the r^t 
of my non-adventixrei^ of so unimportant a nature, that I should blush i6 ^ .ihe 
attention of the idlest roadei; to it, but for the reason alleged in the introdiioici^y 
paragraph. A person, whose name escapes me, had undertaken to paint a sign fpr 
an ale-house ; it was to have been a^lion, but the unfortunate artist p^ucedrif 
dog. On thisawkwfoda&ir oneof my aoquafotaxicewrote afoj;>y bf 
verse ; 1 liked it ; but fancied I could compose sOthething moM to ’JI mk ptir^SSe t ‘ 
made the OBperimeut, and^ by the unanimous suffrage of 

to have succeeded. Not^^totanding this encouragemei^ I umi:%ht no mpre ^ 
ven^ tiU another oiXiurren^ as triffii^ as the former, Jfornii^M foe t^th .a 
subject : and.thus I went' oh till I had got tog^her alkfot a' dozeh of them. 
tainly, nothing on earth/Was ever so d^PxablhV fuch at 'they 




no paper; end iieeOind^~|)erha|^^ be hMsed from ^ 

truA I wae affoidit^ as foy 

hit(^ixigtlfonanmnfone of ^ : 7. 

The repetitions of which X wefo at^mya atfopded ] 
tixxi!M wUh^fofoufoiii^ 

X^hhye caie%h0 

/'ifoSait.of mon^j'siicVi 

.wiijsaa^sife ^ of fobre hhportW< 

«41#;(hehigh^'lnraDxhfo,of'^a^^ 
lii'm tlxnni was no amnsem^ df foSha ; it wah\M' 





aiidl< 


Aimm w vm zmx i>kn. 
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' ha4 it Yrhm I iuon«j my m^tk^tical pursuits. 

i;c}6^Ki^ giplhermg to a terrible* 

t ^PSnmee to bis €OXJoei!i;^:^!s^ feSy^fce: T^ortS trhiob wowr 
iwobgbtiolii^^pilYiiypresumpti^ I msr required 

tOrf^ve up my j^^rs, and wbm 1 refused, my garret vm searohed, and my little* 
bowrd.ot books dii^Tered and rem 0 ve<^ and aU future repetitions |HN>bibited in the* 
attdot^ xnfwer* 

Xhis^imb very severe- stroke^ and I f^’ it most senobly : it was foUoWSd by 
another, sSveier — a stroke which crushed the bti^B I bad so loug uid so fondly 
chmi8hed|«^jind resigned me at onoe to despair. Mr. HnghlSmordoSii on' s^^boeedibg* 
whom I had calculated^ died, and was soooeeded^ by a pevaon not much dldS]^ tbani 
myself, and certeinly not ^ well qualified for the situation. 4 . 

^ I io^ back bn tl^ paH.^of 'iny life which nnme^ately fi>llo^ this event wit& 
Htile swtsfiicti^ ; it was a period of g^oom and savitcfe unsooaebilr|y : by degrees I 
sunk into a kind of . cor^resd torpor;. or, if rented mto activity il^ the spirit of 
youth, wasted the exertion in spteneKo and vexatious tricks, which ahenated the few 
acquaintances which compSssioit l^ yet left me* Sp X crei^ 6n in silent discontent^ 
unniended and unpitied, indignapt at, the present^ careless of the future, an objeelt 
at once of apprehension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness 1 was rsked by a young woman of my own class;. 
She was a neighbour ; and whenever t took my solitary wa.lk, with my * Wolfius’ im 
my pockety she usuaUy came to the doopr, and.by a smfie, or a short qaestion put im 
the friefl^ctUsst manner, endeavoured to solicit iny attention. My heart had beem 
long shni to khidhbss, bnt the sentiment was not deadlin me: it revived at the firsfn 
encouraging word.; and the gratitude 1 felt; for it was the first pjessing sensation) 
which I had ventured to entertain for many dreaiy months. 

gratitude, hope, and other passions still more euHvening, t0c4c places 
of that uncomfortable gloominess which so lately possessed me t I returned to myr 
oompanions, and by every winning art in my power strove to make them forget my? 
fi>rmei|^p|]^ive ways. Xn this 1 was not unsuccessful ; I recovered their good-will^', 
and .by degrees to bo sowwhat of a favourite* 

master stil} mnnuiu^. Xbr the business of the idiop went on no better tham 
before : 1 contorted myi^i,|b<^wever, with , the reflection that my apprenticesMpt 
was a concluaion, when I determined to renounce Iho employment for^ 

etev*, and to bp!m a private ^hooL 

In |his humble and state, poor boyond the common lot, yet flattering my* 

ambition with never, have been realised, Iwas^ 

found in the ^Oth year of ipy a^'^ Mr, l^iUiam' Copkeal^, a name never to be* 
lubnounc^^]^ me without ^V^emtioih lamentable doggerel which 1 have* 
% and whw had pmpse^ mouth to mou& among people of' 

^ sbnm acci^t o|ber, reached his ear, and given him a* 

• the authon : 

0 .^ Ids -bf^olenco; My little* history Was 'not* 

hdy^jilpdyl.ll^^ beibre him i his first earn was tO; 

mom^t of Ida aiMenoo, was 

“ — ^ tint «t 

Imt >ik>;j 90 ttt>ti 7 ' t(^vAi^ 

, be .. A . 

of g^^-.|eB*i^r 9 lW(oe^^ai> little,.' 

■ Ittiid to* 
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BAU^aoinHwmsaaBaittAvtBOM [osnwitlv 

On ewsdiuiig into tho nature of xny tihfim 

notlaagi tw htsffd, bowevor, with IHOd ^^aanrO, thfrf|» ami^ W 

groMis^ iff^pnaoe ^ books^ I bad tUMipf^evy ainpideiabie pvogMs in tbe idtiatl^ 
He engagicd me to entiw intt^tihetdetiAv^ tldB aflbir; aadi wheif bo IbaxiiM 
that I bad made it in cireumstancee of peeuite discourageibent/ he became nt#re 
warmly interested m my favour^ as be now saw a pessibihty of serving me. 

The plan that ocourr^ to lum was naturally' that which had so often suggested 
itself to mo. There wore indeed ssswnd ebstaolod to be overcome : I had eighteen 
months yet to serve ; my bandsphang was bad, and my langodge very incorrect ; 
but could slacken tbe seal of this exedi^ man ; be prOemd aihw of my 

poor attempts at rhyme^ dispersed them amongst bis itimia and ac<{uaintancQ, and, 
when my name^was become somewhat familiar set en ibot a subscription 

for my r^ief. I still fureserve the odginsl papeff f fts very tnagiidfioent^ 

thou^ it exceeded tho most sanguino wi^btes of xay beait; m ran^btu^ sub- 
bcripikm fbr pul'chasing tbe roma^er of tbe tbne of Wilbam GifiSord, and fbr 
enablh^ him te improve hims^ in wntmg and HngUidL gmmmar.’^ Few oonftjbuted 
mose than five shiltingB, and none went beyond^teii-snd^pence : enou^ bewtsver, 
was collected to free me from my appreatioeBldiH Wd to mafintain me fer a few 
months, during ^diich 1 assiduously attended the H«v* ^Thomas Smevdon. 

At the expiration of this period, it was found that my progress (for I inJit apeak 
the truth in modesty) had been more considerable than my patrons expected; I bad 
also writtmi m the iatedm sevml little pieces of poetry, less rugged, 1 suppose, Iban 
my former ones, md oertaholy with fewer anomaUes of language. My preceptor, too^ 
qpoke favourably of me; and my ben<^actor, who #as now become my mBet and 
my friend, had Mttle difi^ouity in persuading my patrons to renew their donations; 
and to continue mo at sebfxd for another year. Such liberality was not kwt updn 
me; 1 grew anxious to make ibe beat return in my power, and 1 iredoublei} my 
diligence. How that 1 am sunk into indolencoy 1 look bock with some degree of 
soeptieiem to the exertions of that period. 

b ivojem and two months from the day of my emancipation, Iwaspt1|(ttiiiirn» 
by Mr. Sm^don fit for the Univmity. Iho phut of opening a wriimg^obod bad 
been abandoned almost from ibe first ; and Mr. Oboke^y l<^ed round ^fbr some 
one who had haterest enough to procure me some lit1%ofice at Oxford. This per- 
son, who was soon fovtad) was Thomas Taylor, Eeuj;., of Denbury, a gentlemiist to 
whom 1 hod already been indebted for much U^ral «n<k-ftieQdiy suggiOti. Be pro- 
cured me the place of Btb. Loot at Bxeter College ; and this, vdtb sa<^ oooasibxial 
assistance flrem the cmmtty as Cookesley undertook f6 provide^ Was thought 
suffiewnt to foiable me to live, at least till 1 had taken a degrees 


STO&y OF filOBAM) FLAOTAGBldST. 

[There is an old tradition thatBichard IIL had a natural 80 %whefm he ekus^ toiilia^ 
be the nie^ before 

him his bCe and. his crown. The atoiQr was first apdh knawn }n ^ lirttm hi iJbcMi 

Ouriosa,ffir^ l>r. Thomaa Hr. Wffliaan Wanstt^i, fltlyfflte 

* * • * irimJbr«n,4(M!^«rK«du^ - 

tbs kte Jjaci Wbsmtft, «MI i 

iwiita 

aayslie^ lliKT»aoq(kNuty 
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jfinillllW 4 ^ ^ < lTWi ad r, “ Bfati^Bd Phiptogenet «m kiuiad the SSud day of 
^mStSbff, aaiK> Mt mpm- ^ Begistt^ Jwtw^ gob Irumv IdAO.” Thu is all 
^ leguter hieatiODS of him ; so that vi^liiopt say, whether he me buried in the 
(hvrah ot oh)trol)yiiv4 « hi thme notf eay othw memorial of him except the 
tMditio& in tiu fhmilyi and some little marhs vham.hia hmiae stooiL The story my 
kid told me was this i 

Vnieu Sir Thoqua Itoyte boitt thht house ^(GmtwaU PhoeX he observed hie riiief 
hrioUi^,vheBeva: he left off work, rsthiedvnlb shook & Thomas had eorioaity 
to know imtt book the mas mad, but was soma time bdbni he could disooyer it, ho 
still putilv tite hook up if any oae came towards him. However, at jest Sir 
T^mas sui^riasd him, a^ Bpatimed the book fywi him, and, lo^ng kto it, kimd 
it to be latin. Hatwmon he mumuied him, and, flndii^ ha pretty .well understood 
that ja^gaag^ iwiaimifllht he came bt leaming : tbe maa toU bim, 

as be b^ a gebd WMUp to him, be would reature to trust him with a som^ 
be bad never before revealed to way cue. ^ .then informed him, that be was 
boarded with a Latin scbool-maM^ witbent knovong who hia parents were, till ho 
was fifteen oV sixteen years old ; only a gentleman (who took occasion to acquaint 
him be was no rotation of 4moe a qitarter, and paid for his boa^ and took 

care to see that he wanted nothing. And one day this gentleman to<^ Mm, and 
canied him to a fine great house, where he passed through several stately rooms, 
in one of which he left him, bidding him stay there. 

inhen a man, finely dressed^ with a star and garter, came to hi^j asked him 
aom# Jplostioni^, talked kindly to him» and gave him soxae money. Then the fore- 
menlidned gentfeman leturue^ and conduct^' him hack to his sdbool. 

Some time after, the same gentleman came to him again, with w hurae and proper 
accoutrements, and told him he take a journey with him into the country. 

wont into Leicesterahire, and eama to Bomorth field ; and he was carried to 
King Bichard Ill’s tent. The king embraced him, and told him he was his son. 
" efaiid,” says he, " to morrow 1 must fight for tAy crown. And^ assure yourself, 
If f4A that 1 wfii lost my life Ibo : bat I hope to preserve both. Da you stand 
in such a place (directing him to a particular place), where you may see the battle, 
out of danger. And when 1 have j^ed tho victory come to mo ; 1 will then own 
you to be mine, and takessare of you. But, if 1 should bo so unfortunate as to 
lose the battle, then shift as Wed as you can, and take care to let nobody know that 
I am your fiither ; for no mercy will bo showed to any one so nearly related to me.” 
Then the king gave him a purse of gold, and dismissed him. 

He followed the king’s directions ; and, when he saw the battle was lost, and the 
king kille^ he hasted to Lond<m, sold Ms horse and fine dothes, and, the better to 
conceal himself from all suspidien of being son to a king, and that he might have 
means^to hve by hig bonest labour, to put himsdf apprei^ce to a bricklayer. But, 
ha^dng a oompetent skill m the l«tla tbr^e, he was unwilling to lose it ; and 
hamg an inclhtation also to resdfa^ amd no defied^ ^ the conversation of those he 
Was obliged to wodt witib^ he ggftinfiy qpent aB the time to ^ spam in reading 

Sir Ttomas 6^ am new i^imd Almost past yoinr labour; IwiH give you 
the running bf ito’ IMtoton ee Itog as you live.” He answered, «l3lr, you have a 
numerous nmily ; I have beto^usM to Uve retired } give me leave to build a house 

wi& yxmr gimd X wiU Uve 
tobuStf^hoto^an^tt^ 

X suppoM (though W tol 
iM^tbtoxuii^tbl^ % mad Slid, that 
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vhea lli^ podc was zaadei that houss was intio iL ^nd 

iCTOly ewlto "tiWiiiatfc li lll*Si,rtSSlit^ i» 

ostate of Zosturell till about the veut ISAAttrA ur* Yno4. j,Vi e J™ 

wpi^ upon his buihi^ anew hoii oh hia m^usi 
hn m it till lfi46, but that hia woi^on wert oobflni^ to build the waQa about 
iM ^n^ and other eonrenienoeaoffftom the hoim AlsidSexLI^U^n 
the house he conh^ not -well hare an OjqfK>iit«mi^ <rf Obste^ 'hov iO^ T ^.i^ 
genet retired with his book, ^ that it was wrebably towards the lattfir en<f nf *11 
year 1C46 vhen Bichard and Sir Thomas iK feSSS^ed 
Consequently, Biohsrd could not buBd hWhbS ^ W"' 

Old) AND young COUKCLEE. 

^ the rihteanth cen(uiy,v4a marked 1» jmpnrt^t ofeveaTitea—’ 

P<dihMt,r^i^ai)ds(MiaL The turn idthRim«i;"4./r S!!!! ^:.^?^J^^ 

of aaeieat manner^ SeAntoti^^l^* mnowton ^ M customs, and the deev 

the sevmitedith centufy, as eempaied irith the davs 


An old song ma* by an aged old pate, 

Sk trorahipM gentleman, irho had a great estate, 
■^t kept a brave old house at a bountilW ^te,^ 

And Ml dd porte to relieve the poor at his gate : 
lake an dd oOutUer of the qUeenV * 

And the queen’s dd courtier. 

With an old l^dy, whoM, auger <me word assuaMs. 

That every qtt«t», pdd thdr dd a6rvi».»ii 

But ^ twenty dd Allows mth blue ocfsta tod badges: 

LAa an dd o(mrtier,&c, 

TOtti an di 
With aa 
With ah old 
And OQ cU L™ 

Idltrt nth dbist 

With m 0^ lu$ 

With old swcsidsi. 

And ^ old 0;^* 

Aittd a tunjj^ ST bid 1 

;iaco«i old oourtiw^^^ 
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AlRmiCOm] . ^ OLD AXTD XOtm OOVStfSB. 

Witb a old iashioD, 'wben Ghriatmas waa corner 
1[b caQ th'dl bis old DeigiAK>arB ba^^po and c^rqmi 
Witb good t^heor ODOUgb to fi^ old iroom, 

And old liquoi* able to ixudSe a cat wmSk and a inau dumb; 
take Uti ^d ooiirtter,&c. 

Witb an old jfldCDiier^ bn^tBman^ az^ a kennel of bounds^ 

Tbat never hawk’d nor l^inM W in bis own ground^ 

Who, bke a wise ntan^ k^ hmiself within bis own bounds^ 

And when be died gave every <^d a tbouaand good poiui^; 

Like an old courtier^ &e. 

But to bis eldest son his Jiouao and lands he aipgn’ct 
Charging him in Ua wiB to keep the old bounti^ mind. 

To be good to his old tonants^ and^to bis jcnighboura be kind; 

Bat in fhe ensuing difty you sbaj^ hear- bow he was indined; 

4 like a young coulter of Ibe lm3g*% 

And tbo king’s yobng ooiuitji^t 
Like a flourishing young gallant, nawly come to his land, 

Who keeps a brace of gapted jc^ants at his command, 

And takes up a tbousaM pounds upon bis lather’s land, 

And gets drunk in a tavern till bo can neither go nor stand ; 
like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fangled lady, tbat is dainty^ nice, and spare, 

Who never knew what bdong'4 to good house-^keeping^ or care 
Who buys gaudy-colour’d ISans to play witb wantookair, 

And seven or eight difGsrent dresidngs of other women’s hair; 
like a young courtier, Ac, 

Witb a new-fasbion’d ball, built where the old one stood, 

Hung round with new pictures that do the poor no good; 

Witb a flne marble chimn^;)^^wbQi^ bums neither coal nor wood^ 
And a n^w smooth abovel-board, whereon no victuals ne'er stoodr 
like a young courtier, Ac. 

With a new study stuft full of pamphlets and plays, 

And a now chaplain that swears fbster than ho prays, 

With a new buttery hatch that opens once in four or five daya) 

And a new French cook to devise flne kiok^ws and toys; 

Like a young courtier, Aa 

With a new fIsuBhion, when Ohnatmas is drawing on, 

And anew journey to London strai^t we all must be gone, 

And leave none to ke^ house but our new porter Joh^ 

Who rcK^es the poor with a thtonp on the ba<A with a stone; 

Xike a young courtier, Ac. 

With a new gentleman usher, wbo^ carriage is complete ; 

With a new coachiflfgi/lhOtaSM and pages to carry up the meat ; 
With a WiMbg wlmse dxjteSing is veiy neat, 

Wh<^ when heril&luuiVi^ lettrtbe servants 910 $ eat; 
like Ac, 

With new titles of ] bought with his flither’s oU geld, 

^or wM^ fM hid manors arc ae}4; 

AfiA this is the nn^ IgfillEmto 

Which makes tiwptid & nOser gmm go eold, 

AzuongouryMIil’couAlmOTmk^ ^ 

Or tbs king's young oomtism 1 3 
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5d.-^THE MOPBBN PB4CbUTlC PO£T3.--^I. 

[In sabsequent < Hatf-Xtburs* yre bMI ^oegaea fin^ BoniB of Cho great dhunatio writers 
who were contexnporaty with ShalEaperd^><4m«ft Webster, Ben Jonsoii, Bekfeer, Beaumont and 
Hetcher, and others, os we hate alreadjr Soenjih ftwn Mavsmger. The golden age of 
the English Drama did not last fw more than sixty y««. Alter an interval in which the 
Stage, in common with many othe^ of the graces and, ijbmements of life, was proscribed by a 
misdixeoted though smcere ;seal, thf Besiorarion nt a degenmia and coirapt dxamar— 
false in its principles of Alt, dAbiii% in its groAb M t pto ipeas. The Angustan age, as it 
used to be called, brought Sto tyiliSaha Gomedjr, in wan Wit went hand in lisnd widi Pro- 
fligacy— meretririoUB siBteia^.*Haiid italbehle Tragedyi which tested its olaima upon its dissi- 
milarity to Shakspere. From Cato to I^e we had lio serions dnd&a that was not essentinlly 
based upon French models -<*declainMl<^n tfdung thp l^ace of passion, and monotonous 
correctness subsututed dnr poefleal femur. |h our own tameji, and in fi8»et degree by 
hving authors, the imitation of the did ^toSbaa, 0^ to speak mosee oonred3^ the knowledge of 
the principles upon which the oid dramattifeii wctt^ Im ghen Ug g ^bMUPautifi literature which 
will not, we venture to thlnk^ he dorgotfeen 1^ ooudng generktionsO 


DE MOKEOET. 


Joanna Bauxh:* 


[Miss Baxuue’s * Series df Fla;^ to delhieeta theWSsegef Passions of the Mind' was the 
first great attempt to castoff the fi^deenventionkUties tw hgd long encumbered all modem 
dramatio poetry. Here was a woman of genius working upon a bold theory. The notion of 
making the conduct of a drama wholly rest upon the development of one intense master 
passion appears to us a mistake. Passions, as they exist in actual hfo, and as they me por- 
trayed by the greatest poetical revealurs of man's nature, ore eompUcated and modified by 
the antagonism of motives and ciircumstances. Othdllo is not simply jeedeua— Macbeth not 
merely amMtions. It is to this egnse that we may perhaps attnbuto the circumstance that 
one only, we behevoj of Joanna Bafilia% Plsya has been acted, although they were written for 
the stage, as every drama must be ^at has a dramatic vitahty. But, whatever may be the 
defects of their scenic construction, they are, in many respects, models of strong and earnest 
dialo^e, which reyoetA a& cumbrous omamesit, and is resBy poetical through its unafifected 
siroplicity. This was a revolution in dramatis compb^itioli. It is half a cehtury since these 
splays on the Passions ' were published. Their authoress has seen many Changes in htoraiy 
reputation; but none in which she has not been recognised with the honoure which very few 
oon permanently win and wear.] 


* De Monfort,’ from which the foBowing Sjcene is ettracted, is founded upon the passion of 
hatred. De MonfOrt has fostered, froifi esriy years, a hatred of ^zenvelt->a hatred which 
he feels to be uidwst and at wiudance with hk own hebter nature. Hk noble sister, Jane de 
Monfort, thus struggles to eapel the demon whloh torments and fin^y destroys him 


De Mm, No more, my rister, urge me not fgain ; 
My secret troubled cannot be reveal^ 

Eimm dE jMUPlI^ation of iUs thpughia 
My heart teccib; 1 thee ^ coutentedL 
Jime, must X a distant humUe friend 

Observe thy restless eyfij gdit disturb*^ 

In timid sBenoe, with ; 

Ituhi ‘" 

AncN^f 
Thy true; 

DeMon^ 

/ana 1 
There wad 
Had it been 
Could e*er 



no, Vi 


Iboa vouldat Imtb it «*!» 
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J)$ Mon* So muld I t|0w--4Ntt ask of this no mm. 

AU oilier troubles but tlie one 1 ftel 
I had disclosed to tbee. 

It is the secret wecdo^ps of mf nature. 

JWM. Tim segretlet it be; 1 urge no ftrtlieir. 

Ibe eldest <^oar yaliant lather’s hopes, 

So sadly orphan’d, side we stoc^ 

Like two young trdihi^H^ boughs, in miy strength, 

Screen the weak saphn^ of the rising groye^ 

And brave the storm t^iethcs^ 

1 have BO long, as if by natnse’s 
Thy hosomVi inmate 8^ adviser ten, 
t thought ihrongh life I steM have no rotnain’d^ 
ter ever known wehfaigei Xbrgieo KonfoH ; 

A Immbler station tw 1 ; 

The dose atteudedi wmmg atepa; 

Thedieerer 6f tte 

Ifhe Bootte pot know. 

This is mine oihoe I aiA; no 
Ik Mon. Oh, Janel thou dost oonstrain me with thy love 
Would 1 could tell it thee! 

Jam. Thou ahalt not tell me. Nay, I’ll stop mine ear% 

Nor firom the yean&ings of affection Wrhi^ 

What shrinks from utt’rance. Let it pass, my brother. 

I’ll stay by thee; I’ll cheer thee, oinulbri thee; 

Pursue with thee the study of some art. 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressiva, driving fiirth 
All floating, wild, unhai^y flmtasies; 

Till thou, with brow umoaded, smilte again; 

Like one who, from daik viiB^ons of the night, 

When th’ active soul within its lifeless call 
Holds its own world, with dreadful teoy press’d 
Of some dire, terrll^ or murdVous 4eo^ 

Wakes to the dawning mom, ai^ blesses beaven, 
jD$ Mon. It will not pass awi^; Hwill haunt me still 
Jom. i^! say not so; for 1 haunt tiiee too. 

And be to » so dose an advemary, 

That, though 1 wrestle darikliog idth the flend, 

I shcA o’eroome it. 

Ik Mon* . Thou most.ge&’fr>hB woman \ 

Why do Itroattheeihnsl I should not bo — 

And yet I oaniiojhr«Oh that cursed villain! 

He win n ot M me be the man I wouldL 

* ^om. abftMt 0ht iilntw,«(l8M«Uiewf 

nugr haVb vmkod fo 

I do bww oo h the. 8p«>!fc l 
% the lObQUoa (Sm bear I’M ; 

the 4eer maoMiiy of oiit tmib d||^ S 
kindred liti&g ax. amt far those 
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HALV-HOtTRS WITH TBB Bm AX7TH0BB. 


[JOANNA BAltLOB. 


Ha! wilt thou not? 
Then, if affection, most unwearied love, 

Tried early, long, and never wanting found 
O'er gen'rous man hath more authority, " 

More rightful power than crown and sceptre give, 
I do command thee^ 

Do Monfort, d^not thus resist my love. 

Here I entreat thee on my bended bieeS. 

JUas ! my brother ! 


COUNT JUmN. 

[In the collected edition of his works Mr. Landor si^ None of^hese poems of a dra- 
matic form were offered to the stage, being no better than Imagtaaiy Conversations in 
metre.*' An author knows best what he can accomplishi but there are few giodein produc- 
tions in wliich the real dramatic spirit is more developed than in * Count Julian.’ There are 
exuberances of language— lingerings in the primrose paths of verse when the business of the 
scene should go right onward. But the whole conception of Julian's character is magnificent 
— the lover of his country, who has laid it at the feet of an invader in the hour of passionate 
revenge. The agony of bis remorse, which no ingratitude of the Moorish conquei'or can add 
to, and no kindness can assuage, has been rarely surpassed.] 


Muza, Away with him. 

Jidifin, Slaves! not before I lift 

My voice to heaven and man. Though enemies 
Surround me, and none else; yet other men 
And other times shall hear: the agony 
Of an opprest and of a bursting heart 
No violence can silence ; at its voice 
The trumpet is o'erpower’d, and glory mute, 

And jieaco and war hide all their charms alike. 

Surely the guests and ministers of heaven 
Scatter it forth through all the elements, 

So suddenly, so widely it extends, 

So fearfully men breathe it, shuddering 
To ask or fancy how it first arose. 

Musa. Yes, they shall shudder; but will that, henceforth, 
Molest my privacy, or shako ifiy power? 

Julian. Guilt hath pavilions, but no privacy. 

The very engine of his hatred checks 
Tho torturer in his transport of revenge, 

Which, while it swells his bosom, shakes his power, 

And raises friends to his worst enemy. 

Musa. Where now are thine ? Will they not edrse the day 
That gave thee birth, and hiss thy funeral ! 

Thou hast left none Vrho oould have pitied thee^ 

Julian. Many, nor those alone c€ tenderer mould, 

For me will weep ; tnahy,' I throng jme t 
Already I behold my fimeml ; 

The turbid cities wave and swell it, 

And wrongs are loot' Itt tbikt chiy's pageantry : 

Opprest and desolate, tbb 

B^eives it like a ; 1^ l^atens home^ 

Shows where the hoof of liC^rlsh hotoso kdd waste 
His narrow croft and winter garden plot^ ' 
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Sweetens with fallen pride his childi*en*s lore. 

And points their hatred, but i^plauds fheir tears. 

Justice, who came not up to us through life, 

Loves to suxfey^our likeness On^ourtombs, 

When rivalry,, malevolence, and wrath, 

And every passion that once storm'd around, 

Is calm, alike without thm as within. ^ 

Our very chains make the^whole world our owi^ 

Bind those to us who else had past us by. 

Those at whose call, brought down to us, the light 
Of future ages lives upon our name. 

Mwa. I may accelerate that meteor’s fall, 

And quench that idle inefifectual light 
Without the knowledge of thy distant world. 

Mian. My world and thine are not that distant one. 

Is age less wise, less merSful, than grief, 

To keep this secret from thee, poqr <dd man ? 

Thou canst not lessmi, canst not aggravate 
My sufferings, canst not shorten or extend 
Half a sword’s length between my God and me. 

I thank thee for that better thought than fame, 

Which none, however, who deserve, despise, 

Nor lose from view till all things else are lost. 

AbdeUazU. Julian, respect his ago, regard his power* 

Many, who fear’d not death, have dragg’d along 
A piteous life in darkness and in chains. 

Never was man so full of wretehedness, 

But something may he suffered after all ; 

Perhaps in what clings round his breast and hdps 
To keep the ruin up, which he, amid 
His agony and frenzy, overlooks ; 

But droops upon at last, and olasps, and dies. 

Miim* Although a Muza send far underground^ 

Into the quarry whence the palace rose, 

His mangled prey, climes alien and remote 
Mark and record the pang. While, overhead, 

Perhaps he passes on his favourite steed, 

Less hoedhil of the misery he inflicts 
Than of the expiring sparkle from a stone ; 

Yet we, alive or dead, have f^oW'^men, 

If ever we have served them, who collect 
Prom prisons and from dungeons our r^ains, 

And b^ thentin their bosom to their sons. 

Man’s only rdics benefits ; 

Theses bo there agei^, he there workis, between^ 

Betsin him in comnubiion with his Irind : 

Hence is our isolace, our security, 

Ourwustoiance, UB h^y^y truth descends. 

Covering with briglitnese and bealatudo 
The frail foundations of Aeee bugler h(^^ 

And. like an mge^ us, at once 

Leaves the loose chab and iipn gate b^Und* 
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BEMORSE. 


CoiiERlDaE. 


[Tub * Remorse* of one of tlie greatest of modem poets was acted with some success in 
1813. It lias many of tlie clcinents of the most attractive dramatic composition. Alvar is 
supposed to have been mm*d(}red by liia brother Ordonio ; but iie ds saved. The guilty man 
again socks Alvar's life, but without knowing him. The following scene, in a dungeon, opens 
tlic fifth Act. Wo scarcely need point out iJie exquisite beauty of the soliloquy.] 

Alvar. And this place my forefathers made for man ! 

This is the jproccas of our Jave and wisdom 
To each poor brother who offends against us — 

Most innocent, perhaps — and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure] Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
]5y ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and cormpt, till, chang’d to poison, 

They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ! 

Tlien wc call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this is their best euro! Uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, gi’oaiiing, and tears 
And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Been through the steam and vapours of his dungeon 
Ry tho lamp’s dismal twilight ! Bo ho lies, 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
Ry sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, 0 Nature ! 

Hcalcst thy wandinnng and distempered child: 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

'rhy sunny hues, fair fonns, and breathing sweets ; 

Thy melodies of wooils, and winds, and waters ! 

Till ho relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dis»sonaiit thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy 
But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angiy spirit healed and harmonized 
By the bcnignaTit touch of lovo and beauty. 

I am chill and w’eary ! Yon rude bench of stone, 

In that dark angle, tho sole resting-place ! 

But the self-approving mind is its own light, 

And life’s best warmth still radiates from tho heart 
Where love sits brooding, and an honest purpose. 

out of sight, 

* * if it- ^ * 

[A noiss at the dutt^on-door. It opem^ aud Ordonio 
wtsrt, with a gMA m hie hmd, 

Ordonio, Hail, potent wizard 1 in my gayer mood 
I poured forth a libation to old Huto, 

And, as I brimmed the bowl, I thought on thee. 

Thou hast conspired against my life and honour. 

Hast tricked me foully ,* yet 1 hate thee not. 

Why should I hate thee 1 This same world of ours, 
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Tis but a pool amid a storm of rain, 

And we the air-bladders that course up and down, 

And joust and tilt in merry toiumameut ; 

And when one bubble runs foul of another, 

The weaker needs must break. 

Alv. I SCO thy heart I 

There is a fi-ightful glitter in thine eye 
Which doth betray thee. Inly tortured man, 

This is the revelry of a drunken anguish, 

Which fain would acotf away the pang of guilt, 

And quell each human feeling. 

Ord, Feeling 1 feeling ! 

The death of a man — the breaking of a bubble — 

’Ti.#lviie I cannot sob for such misfortunes ; 

But faiiitrioss, cold, and hunger— curses on mo 

If willingly I e’er inflicted them I 

Come, take the beverage ; this chill place demands it. 

[Ordonio proffers the gMet, 

Alv. Yon insect on the wall, 

Which moves tliis w'ay and that its hundred limbs, 

Were it a toy of mere mcchaiiic craft, 

It were an infinitely curious thing ! 

But it has life, Ordonio 1 life, enjoyment ! 

And, by the power of its miraculous vnll, 

Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unomngly to i^leasui'able ends ! 

Saw 1 that insect on this goblet's brim, 

I wotild remove it with an anxious pity ! 

Ord, What lucancfit thou 1 

Alv. There's poison in the wine. 

Ofd, Thou hast guessed right ; there’s x^oison in the wine. 
Tlierc’s iioisou iu’t — which of us two shall drink it i 
For one of us must die ! 

Alv. Whom dost thou think rno 1 

Ord. The accomplice and sworn friend of Isidore. 

Alv. I know him not. 

And yet methinks I have heard the name but lately. 

Means he the husband of the Moorish woman ? 

Isidore ? Isidore 7 

Ord. Good I good ! That lie I by heaven it has restored me. 
Now I am thy master ! Villain ! thou shalt drink it, 

Or die a bitterer death. 

Alv. What strange solution 

Xfast thou found out to satisfy thy fears, 

And dnig them to unnatuinl sleep 1 

' [Alvar iaJtes the goblet^ <tnd throws it to the ground* 
My master I 

Ord. Thou mountebank ! 

Alv. Mountebank and villain ! 

What, then, art thou 1 For shame, put up thy sword I 
What boots a weax^U in a withered arm 1 
1 Hi mine eye upon tbeOi and thou tremMest! 
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I speak, and fear and wonder criisli thy rage, 

And turn it to a motionless distraction 1 

Thou blind self-worshipper ! thy pride, thy cunning, 

Thy faith in universal villainy, 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 
For all thy human brethren — out upon them ! 

What have they done for thee 1 Have they given thee peace ? 

Cured thee of starting in thy sleep 1 or made 

The darkness pleasant when thou wak’st at midnight ? 

Alt happy when alone 1 Const walk by thyself, 

With even stop and quiet cheerfulness ? 

Yet, yet, thou mayst bo saved 

Ord, ' Saved 1 saved ] 

Alv. One^ang ! 

Could I call up one pang of true remorse ! 


04.— HOGAIVI’H. 


Chautjes Lamb. 


It is the fashion with those who cry up the great Historical School in this country, 
Dt the head of which Sir Joshua Beynolds is placed, to exclude Hogaith from that 
Bchool, as an artist of an inferior and vulgar class. Those persons seem to mo to 
confound the painting of subjects in common or vulgar life with the being a vnilgar 
artist. The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds into every ])icture would alone 
%inmlgarm every subject which he might choose. Lei us take the lowest of his sub- 
jects, the print called Gin Lane. Here is plenty of povcily and low stuff to disgust 
upon a superficial view, and accordingly a cold spectator feels himself immediately 
disgusted and repelled, I have seen many turn away from at not being able to bear 
it. The same persons would, perhaps, have looked with great complacency upon 
Poussin’s celebrated pictui*e of the Plague at Athens. Disease and death and 
bewildering terror, in Athenian gamienis^ are endurable, >and come, as the delicate 
critics express it, within the “ limits of pleasurable sensation.” But the scenes of 
their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their own countryman, ai’c too shocking to think 
of. Yet if we could abstract our minds from the fascinating colours of the picture, 
and forget the coarse execution (in some respects) of the print, intended as it was to 
be a cheap plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, for whose instruction it was 
done, I think we could have no hesitation in conferring the palm of superior genius 
upon Hogarth, comparing this woi'k of his with Poussin’s x^icturc. There is more 
of imagination in it— -that i)Ower which di-aws all things to one — which makes 
things animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, subjects and their acces- 
sories, take-one colour, aud seiwc to one effect. Every thing in the print, to use a 
vulgar expression, tdh. Every part is full of strange images of death.” It is per- 
fectly amazing and astounding to look at. Not only the two prominent figures, the 
woman and the hidf-dcad man, which are as terrible as ^any thing which Michael 
Angelo ever drew, but every thing else in the print contributes to bewilder aud 
stupefy, — ^the very houses, as I heard a Meiid Of mine exi)res8 it, tumbling all 
about in various directions, seem drunk — seem absolutely reeling from the effect of 
that diabolical spirit of frenzy, which goes forth over the whole composition. To 
show the poetical aud almost prophetical concci)tion in the artist, one litjtle circum- 
stance may serve. Not content with the dying and dead figures whi^ he ha^ 
strewed in profusion over tho i)roper scene of the action, ho shews you what (of a 
kindred nat^) is passing beyond it. ttose by the shell, in which, by the direction 
0 ,. tho parish beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an old wall, which, x^fti^takhig 
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of tlio umvereal decay around it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in this 'wall 
are seen three figures, which appear to make a part in some funeral procession 
which is passing by on the other side of the wall, out of the sphere of the compo- 
sition. This extending of the interest beyond the bounds of the i^bject could only 
have been conceived by a great genius. Shakspere, in his description of the 
Painting of the Trojan War^ m his ^Tarquin and Lucreoe/ has introduced a similar 
device, where the painter made a part stand for the whole : — 

“ For much imaginary work was there. 

Conceits deceitful, so compact, so kind, 

That for Achilles’ image stood his speor, 

Grip’d in an armed hand; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot-, a face, a leg, a head, 

• Stood for the whole to be imagined." 

This he well calls imaghiarif v}ork, where the spectator must meet the ai*tist in his 
conceptions half-way ; and it is peculiar to the confidence of high genius alone to 
trust so much to sjxictatora or readers. Lesser artists show every thing distinct and 
full, as they require an object to be made put to themselves before they can 
comprehend it 

When I think of the power displayed in thi» (I will not hesitate to say) sublime 
print, it seems to me the extreme narrowness of system alone, and of that rage for 
classification, by which, in matters of taste at least, we are perpetually perplexing 
instead of arranging our ideas, that would make us concede to the work of Poussin 
above mentioned, and deny to this of Hogartb, the name of a grand seiious 
composition. 

Wc are for ever deceiving ourselves with names and theories. Wo call one man 
a gi'eat historical painter, because he has taken for his subjects kings or gi*eat men, 
or transactions over which time has thrown a grandeur. Wc term another the 
painter of common life, and set him down in our minds for an artist of an inferior 
class, without reflecting whether the quantity of thought shown by the latter may 
not much more than level the distinction which their mere choice of subjects may 
seem to place between them ; or whether, in fact, from that very common life a 
great artist may not extract as deep an interest as another man from that which wo 
are pleased to call history. 

1 entertain the highest respect for the tfdcnts and virtues of Reynolds, but I do 
not like that his reputation should overshadow and stifle the merits of stich a man 
as Hogarth, nor that to mere names and classifications we should be content to 
sacrifice one of tbe greatest ornaments of England. 

I would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Reynolds, whether in the counte- 
nances of his Staring and Grinning Despair, which he has given us for the faces of 
Ugolino and dying Beaufort, there be any thing comparable to the expression which 
Hogarth has put into the face of his broken-down Rako, in the last plate but one of 
the * Rake's i^ogress,’ where a letter from the manager is brought to him to say that 
his play/* will not do ! " Here bU is natural, undistortod ; but withal what a 
mass of woe is here aooumulated 1-^^long history of a mis-spent life is compressed 
into the countenance as plainly as the scries of plates before had told it ; here is no 
attempt at Goigonian looks, whidi arc to freese tho beholder, no grinning at the 
antique bed-posts, no face-making, or consciousness of the presence of spectators in 
or out of the picture, but grief kept to a man's sel^ a face retiring from notice with 
the shame which great anguish sometimes brings with it-*^a final leave taken of 
hope — ^the dSOming on of vacancy and stupefaction— a beginning alienation of mind 
looking like tranquillity. Here \& matter for the mind of the beholder to feed on 
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for the hour together — matter to feed and fertilise the mind. It is too real to 
admit one thought about the power of the artist who did it. “When we compare 
the expression in subjects which so fairly admit of comparison, and find thOiSupe- 
riority so clearly to remain with Hogarth, shall tie mere contemptible difference of 
the scene of it being laid, in the one. case in our Fleet or Kin^s Bench Ihison, and 
in the other in the State Prison of Pisa, or the bed-room of a cardinal — or that the 
subject of the one has never been authenticated, and the other is matter of history 

so weigh down the real points of the comparison, as to induce us to rank the 

artist who has chosen the one scene or subject (though confessedly inferior in that 
which constitutes the soul of his art) in a class- from which wc exclude the better 
genius (who has hafjpened to ma^ choice of the other) with something like 
disgrace. 

55.— OF THE INCONYEHIENOE OL’ GREATNESS.* j^Joktaione, 

[The Essays of Micliel, Lord of Montaigne, offer a signal example of tbe power of genius 
to convert what belongs to the individual into tnaiters of universal and lasting interest. It is 
nearly tliree hundi*od years ago that those Essays were wiitten. This author was a gentle- 
man living in the retirement of a remote province of France, while the violent feuds of 
Catholic and Protestant were going on all around him. Jjellers were little cultivated; tho 
language was scarcely formed. Yet ho produced a book which can never bo antiquated, 
because it reilects, not the conventional opinions of bis own scini-barborous times, hut the 
frank and genuine thoughts of his own mind upon large questions which affect humanity in 
every country and every age. There ore things in Montaigne’s WTitings that a good man 
would rather not read ; hut their general tendency is to cheribli a sound practical philosophy, 
find to cultivate benevolent feelings. There is a caxntal English translation of Montaigne by 
Cotton, tho friend of Isaac Walton; and an earlier one by Florio, an Italian, who lived in 
England at the end of Iho sixteenth century. Montaigno was born in 1683, and died in 160‘-2.] 

Since we cannot attain unto it, let us rovengo ourselves by railing at it ; and yet 
it is not absolutely railing against any thing to proclaim its defects, because they 
are in all things to be found, how beautiful or how ixiuch to be coveted soever. It 
has in general this manifest advemtage, that it can grow less when it pleasei^ and 
has very near the absolute choice of both the one and the other condition. For a 
man does not fall from all heights ; there are several from which one may descend 
without falling down. It does indeed appear to mo that we value it at top high a 
rate, and also over-value the resolution of those whom we have either seen or heard 
have contemned it, or displaced themselves of their own accord. Its essence is not 
evidently so commodious, that a man may not without a refuse it ; I find 

it a very hard thing to undergo misfortunes ; but to be ooutont with a competent 
measure of fortune, and to avoid greatness, I think a very easy matter. ’Ti^ me- 
thinks, a virtue to which I, who am none of the wisest, could, -without any great 
endeavour, arrive. What, then, is to be expected from them that would yet put 
into consideration the glory attending this refusal, wherein there may lurk worse 
ambition than even in the desiro itself and fruition of jgreatness ? Forasmuch as 
ambition never comports itself better according to itself than when ihpnoceeds by 
obscure and unfrequented ways, I incite my coofage to patience, but X^rem it as 
much as 1 can tow^s desiro. 1 have os nmph to wish for ks onoth^, and allpw 
my wishes as much liberty and indiscretion ; but yet it never b^ell mk to wish for 
either empire or royalty, for the emineacy of those high knd coaimand^ fortunes. 
1 do not aim that way ; I love myself too well. When I think fo grol^'^l^ater, *tis' 
but veiy moderately, and by a compelled and timofous advancapien^ such as is 
proper for me ; in resolution, m prudence^ in health, in beautj^, and ^ven in riches 
too. But this Supreme reputation, and this mighty authority, oppress iny ipmgina- 
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tion ; and, quite contrary to some others, I should, peradventure, rather choose to 
be the second or third in Perigourd, than the first at P&ris — at least, witlHHit lying, 
the third than the first at Paris. ' I would neither dispute, a miserable unknown, with 
a nobleman’s porter, nor make crowds open in adoration as I pass'. I am trained up 
to a moderate condition, as well by my choice as fortime : and have made it appear, 
in the whole conduct of my life and enterprises, that I have rather avoided, than 
otherwise, tho climbing above the degree of fortune wherein God has placed me by 
my birth ; all natural constitution is equally just and easy. My soul is so sneaking 
and mean, that I measure not good fortune by the height, but by tho facility. But, 
if my heart be not great enough, *tis open enough to make amends at any one’s 
request freely to lay open its weakness. Should any one put mo upon comparing 
the life of L. Thorius Balbua, a bravo man, handsome, learned, hcalthfid, under- 
standing, and abounding in all sorts of conveniences and pleosiucs, leading a quiet 
life, and all his own ; his mind well prepared against death, superstition, pains, and 
other incumbrances of human necessity ; dying at last in battle with hia sword in 
his hand, for the defence of his country, on the one part ; and on tho other part, 
the life of M, Regulus, so groat and high as is known to every one, and his end 
admirable ; the one without namo and without dignity, tho other exemplary and 
glorious to a wonder : I should doubtless say a^ Cicero did, could I speak as well as 
he. But if I was to touch it in my own phrateei J should then also say, that tho first 
is as much according to my capacity and desire, which 1 conform to my capacity, as 
the second is far beyond it ; tliat I could not approach tho Iasi but with veneration, 
the other I would willingly attain by custom. But let us return to our temporal 
greatness, from which we are digressed. I disrelish all dominion, whether active 
or passive. Otanes, one of the seven who had right to pi[*etend to tho kingdom of 
Persia, did as I should willingly have done ; which was, that ho gave up to his con- 
currents his right of being promoted to it, cither by election or by lot, provided that 
he and his might live in the emigre out of all authority and subjection, those of tho 
ancient laws excepted, and might enjoy ail liberty that was not prejudicial to them, 
as impatient of commanding os of boii^ commanded. Tlio most piunfiil and difiicult 
employment in tho world, in my opinion, is worthily to discharge tho office of a 
king. I excuse more of their mistakes than men commonly do, in consicicration of 
the intolerable weight of their function, which does astonish me. ’Tis hai’d to keep 
measure in so immeasurable a power. Yet it is, that it is, to those who are not 
the best-natured men, a singular incitement to virtue to bo seated in a place where 
you cannot do the least good that shall not bo i»ut upon roconl ; and where tho 
least benefit redounds to so many men ; and where your talent of administration, 
like that of preacherSj does principally address itself to ^hc people, no very exact 
judge, easy to deceive, and easily content. There arc few things wherein we can 
give a sincere judgment, by reason that there are fow wherein wo have not in somo 
sort a particular interest. Superiority and inferiority, dominion and subjection, are 
bound to a natural onvy and contest, and must necessarily perpetually intrench 
upbn one another. I neither believe the one nor the other touching tho rights of 
the adverse* party ; let’ reason, therefore, which is inflexible and without passion, 
determine. ’TO not nbovo a mOnth;agQ that I read over two Scotch authors con- 
tlmding upori this subject j of whiO^ lie who stands for the people makes kings to 
be in a worse eonditioh than a carter ; and he who writes for monarchy places him 
somo degrees above God Ahaigbfy in power and sovereignty. Now the inoohveniency 
of gmatn^ that 1 have made^Choice of to consider in this place, upon somo occasion 
that has lately put it into fiiiy' Eeadj is this : there is not peradventure anything 
mcfro jpleasant in the commerce of men than the trials that wn make against 
one anothCF, out of emulation of honour and valour, whether in the czercases 
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of tho body or in those of the mind ; wherein the sovereign greatness can have 
no true part. And in earnest 1 have often thought, that out of force of lesi^ect 
men havO used princes disdainfully and injuriously ip that particular. For the 
thing I was infuiitoly offended at in my childhood, that they who exercised with 
me forbore to do their best because they found me unwoi*thy of their utmost 
endeavour, is what we see happen to them every day, every one finding himself 
unworthy to contend with them. If wo discover that they have the least passion 
to have the better, there is no one who will not make it his business to give it 
them, and who will not rather betray his own glory than offend theirs ; and will 
therein employ so much force only as is necessary to advance their honour. What 
share have they then in tho engagement wherein every one is on their side ? Me- 
thinks I SCO those paladins of ancient times presenting themselves to jousts, with 
enchanted arms and bodies ; Crisson, running against Alexander, purposely missotl 
his blow, and made a fault in his career ; Alexander chid him for but ho ought 
to have had him whipped. Upon this considemtion, Oanicades said, that tho sons 
of princes learned nothing right but to ride the great horse ; by reason that in all 
their exercises every one bends and yields to them : hut a horse, that is neither a 
flatterer nor a courtier, throws the son of a king with no more remorse than he 
would do that of a porter. Homer was compelled to consent that Venus, so sweet 
and dcHcate as she was, should be wounded at tho battle of Troy, thereby to ascribe 
courage and boldness to her ; qualities that cannot possibly be in those who are 
exempt from danger. The gods arc made to be angry, to fear, to run away, to be 
jealous, to grieve, and to be transported with passions, to honour them with tho 
virtues that amongst ua are built upon these imperfections. Who docs not partici- 
pate in the liazard and difliculty, can pretend no interest in the honour and pleasure 
that arc tho consequents of har^ardoua actions.' ’Tis pity a man should be so potent 
that all things must give way to him. Fortune therein sets you too remote from 
society, and places you iu too great a solitude. The easiness and mean facility of 
making all things bow under you, is an enemy to all sorts of pleasure. This is to 
slide, not to go ; this is to sleep, and not to live. Conceive man accompanied with 
omnipotency, you throw him into an abyss : he must beg disturbance and opposition 
as an alms. His being and his good is indigence. Tbeir good qualities arc dead 
and lost ; for they arc not to be petceiveil, but by comparison, and we put them 
out of it : they have little knowledge of the true praise, having their ears deafed 
with so continual and uniform an approbation. Have they to do with the meanest 
of all their subjects 1 they hp^o no means to take any advantage of him, if he say, 
*tis because he is my king, ho thinks he has said enough to express that he there- 
fore suffered himself to be overcome. This quality stifles and consumes the other 
true and essential qualifies. They ai*e involved in tho royalty, and leave them 
nothing to recommend themselves withal, but actions that directly concern thom- 
selves, and that merely respect tho function of their place. *Tis so much to be a king, 
that he only is so by being so ; the strange lustre that environs him conceals and 
shrouds him from us : our sight is there repelled and dissipated, being stopped and 
filled by this prevailing lig^t. The senate awarded the prize of eloquenco»to Tiberius : 
he refused it, supposing thal^ though it had been just, he could derive no advantage 
from a judg^nt so partial, and that was so little free to judge. As give them 
all advantages of honour, so do we soothe and authorise all theii^ vices and defects, 
not only by approbation, but by imitation also. Every one of Aloxander’SS followers 
carried their heads on one side, as he did ; and the flatterer of DionyshiS riin. against 
one another in his x)re8enco, stumbled and overtumed whatever w^ ’nhder foot, 
to shew that they were as purblind as ho. Natural impeHeetions have sometime 
also served to recommend a man ic fatour. I have seen deafn^ affected : and. 
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because tlie master hated his wife, Plutai'ch has soon his courtiers repudiate thciiu, 
whom they loved: and, wliich is yet more, uneJeauhess and all manner of dis^ 
soluteneas has been in fashion ; as also disloyalty, blasphemies, ciwlty, heresy, 
superstition, irreligion, effeminacy, and worse if worse there be. And by an example 
yet more dangerous than that of Mithridates’ flatterers, who, by how much their 
master pretended to the honour of a good physician, came to him to have incision 
and cauteries made in their limbs ; for these othei*s sufferetl the soul, a more deli- 
cate and noble part, to be cauterised. But to end where I begun : the Emperor 
Adrian, disputing with the Philosopher Pavorinus about the interpretation of some 
word, Favorinus soon yielded him the victory; for which his fricn<is rebuking 
him; You talk simply,” said he, “would you not have him wiser than I, who 
commands thirty legions?” Augustus wrote verses against Asinius Pollio, and 
I, said Pollio, say nothing, for it is not prudence to write in contest with him who 
has power to proscribe : and he had reason : for Dionysius, because he could not 
equal Philoxcmis in poesj^, and Plato in discourse, condemned one to the Quarricf 
and sent the other to be sold for a slave into the island of iEgina. 


66.— THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 


Thomas Fcli.kh. 


f Thomab Fuujin — tlie quaint, shrewd, imaginative, and witty Thomas Fuller — was bom ih 
1608; he died in 1661. His writings are exceedingly numerous; although he was a man of 
action, in times which made violent partisans. An adherent to the Royalist cause, be was 
deprived of all preferment, and his little property in books and manuscripts seized upon, in 
the early part of the contest between the King and Parliament. But be subsequently lj('ld 
various livings, and was tolerated even by those to whom lie was pobtically opposed. The 
following is extracted from his * Holy State.'] 


"VVo suppose him not brought up by hand only in his own country studies, but that 
helh^th sucked of his mother University, and thorouglily leanit the arts ; not as St. 
Bumball, who is said to have spoken os soon as he was born, doth he preach as soon 
as he is matriculated. Coheeive him now a graduate in arts, and entered into 
orders, according to tho solemn form of the Church of England, and presented by 
some patron to a pastoral charge, or place equivalent ; and then let us see how well 
ho dischargeth his office. 

MAXIMS. 

I. He endeavours to get die^gemrol l<m and goodrunU of his parisfi, — ^This he doth, 
not so much to make a benefit of thorn, as a benefit for them, that his ministry may 
be more effectual ; otherwise he may preach his own heart out, before he prcacheth 
anything into theirs. Tho good conceit of tho physician is half a cure ; and his 
practice will scarce be happy where his person is hated. Yet he humours them not 
in his doctrine, to get their love ; for such a spaniel is worae than a dumb dog. 
He shall sqpner get their good-will by walking uprightly, than by crouching and 
creeping. If pious living, and painful labouring in his calling, will not win their 
affections, ho counts it gain to lose them. As for those who causelessly hate him, 
ho pities and prays for them : and such there will be. 1 should suspect his preach- 
ing had no salt in it, if no galled horse did wince. 

II. He is strut in ordering his etmv&reaiion, — As for those who demise blurs with 
blotted fingers, th«^ make it the worse. It was said of one who preached very well, 
and liyed ve^ ill, “ that when he was out of the pulpit, it was pity ho should over go 
into it \ when he was in the pulpit, it was pity he should ever come out of it.” 
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But our minister live^ scrmoua. And yet I deny uot, but dissolute men, like un- 
skilful liorsemon, who open a gaio on the wrong side, may, by the virtue of their 
office, open houven for otbci*s, aud shut themselves out. 

II [. Uishehavluvr tov:anU kis people is gram and oourteous . — Not too austere and 
retired ; which is laid to the charge of good Mi*. Hoopor the martyr, that his rigid- 
ness frighted tho people from consulting, with him. ‘'‘Let your light,** saith Christ, 
“shine before men;” whereas over-rcservedaess makes the brightest virtue burn 
dim. Especially ho detesteth affected gravity, (which is rather on men than in them,) 
whereby some belie their register-book, antedate their age to s(‘cm far older than 
they are, aud plait and set their brows in an alfectcd sadness. Whereas St. Anthony 
tlio monk might have been known among hundreds of his order by hischcciful lace, 
ho liaving ever (though a most iuoi‘tihe.d man) a merry countouanee. 

iV. Jle doth not clash God's ordbuinces together about prcccdencg. — Not^making odious 
comparisons betwixt prayer and preaching, preaching and catechising, public ])rayer 
aud private, premeditate prayer and ex tempore. When, at tho taking of New 
Carthag(3 in Spain, two soldiem contended about tho mural crown, duo to him who 
first climbed tho walls, so tliat the whole amiy was thereupon in danger of division ; 
Scijiio the general said ho knew tliat they b<ith got up the wall together, and .so gavo 
the se lling ciovvn to them both. Thus urn* niinistor couipouiuls all controversies 
betwixt God's ordinances, by praising them all, practising them all, and thanking 
God for them all. He counts the reading of Common Prayers to prepare him the 
better for preaching ; aud, as one said, if he did first toll the bell gti one side, it 
made it afterward.s l ing '>ut the better in his sermons. 

V. He camfuVj catceklseth his people in the elemenis of religion — Bxcept ho hath (a 
r.iro thing !) a flock without lambs, of all old shce[) ; and yet even Luther did not 
scorn to profess himself disciptdnni OatecJiismiy “ a scholar of the catechism.*’ By 
this catechising tho Gospel first got ground of Popery : aud lot not our religion, now 
grown rich, be a.shaincd of that which first gave it credit and set it up, lest tho 
Jesuits boat us at our own weaptJii. Through tho want of this catechising, many, 
who arc well skilled in some dark out-coniers of divinity, have lost thomselvos in 
the beaten road thereof. 

VT. He u'Ul not offer to God- of that which cqsts him mthing — But take.s pains afore- 
haud for his sermons. Demosthenes never made any oration on tho sudden ; yea, being 
called upon, ho never rose up to speak except he had well studied tho matter : and 
ho was wont to say, “ that he showed how lie honoured aiid rcvei'enoed the people 
of Athens, because he was careful what he spake unto them.” Indeed, if out 
minister be surprised w'ith a .sudden occasion, he counts himself rather to be excused 
than commended, if, premeditating ouly the bones of his sermon, he clothes it with 
flesh ex tempore. As for those w'hoso long custom hath made preaching their nature, 
[so] that they can discourse sermons ivitholit study, ho accoimts their cxamxdes 
rather to be admired than imitated. 

VIL Having brought his sermon inJto his head^ he labours to bring it into his IieaH^ 
before he prea^ies it to his people. — Surely, that preaching which comes from the soul 
moat works on the soul. Soific have questioned ventriloquy^ (when nibn strangely 
sjK',ak out of their bellies,) whether it can be done lawfully or no : might I coin the 
word cordiloqum when men draw the doctrines out of their heai*ts, sure, all v^buld 
count this lawml and commendable. 

VIII. He chiefly reproves the reigriing si.m of the time and plaee lie lives VTo may 
observe, that our Saviour never inveighed against idolatiy, usury, sabbatli4>reaking, 
amongst the Jews. Not that these were not sins, but they wore not’ practised so 
much in that nge, wherein wickedness was spun with a finer thread ; and therefor^ 
Christ, principally bent the drift of his preaching against spiritual pi^de^ hypocrisy 
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ajxd traditions, then predominent amongf^t the people. Also our minister oonfufceth 
no old heresies which time hath confuted ; iior troubles his auditory with sucli strange 
hideous cases of conscience, that it is more hard to hnd the case than the rcHoliition. 
In public reproving of sin, he ever whips the vice, and spares tjio person. 

IX. He doth not only move the broad of life, and toss it up and down in generality, 
hut also breaks it into pariioular diredio7is, — Drawing it down to oftSos of oonscionco, 
that a man may be warranted in his paiticiilnr actions,' whether they bo lawhil or not. 
And ho teachoth people their lawful liberty, us well as their restraints and prohibi- 
tion.'? ; for, amongst men, it is as ill taken to turn back favours, as to disobey commands. 

X. 77ie places of Scripture ha quotes are. pregnant and pertinent. — As for heaping up 
of many quotations, it smacks of a vain ostentation of memory. Besides, it is us 
iinposaiblc that the hearer should profitably retain them all, as that the i)reacUci* hath 
seriously perused them all ; yea, whilst the auditors atop their attention, and stoop 
do^vn to gathor'ian impertinent quotation, the sermon runs on, and they lose move 
substantial matter. 

XI. His simiHcs and dlitsiratiom are cUicays familiar, tiever contemptible. — Indeed, 
reasons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon ; but similitudes arc the windows 
which give the best lights. He avoids such stories whose mention may suggest bad 
thoughts to the auditors, and will not use a light comparison to make thereof a gi*avo 
application, for fear lest his poison go fai*ther than his antidote. 

XIT. lie provideth not mdy wholesome hu plentiful food for his peojle. — Almost incre- 
dible was the paiufulness of Baronins, the compiler of the voluminous * Annals of the 
Church,* who, for thirty years together, preached three or four times a week to the 
people. As for our minister, ho preferreth rather to entertain his people with whole- 
some cold meat which was on the table before, than with that which is hot fiom tho 
spit, raw and half-rooatcd. Yet, in repetition of tho same sermon, every edition 
hath a new addition, if nut of new matter, of now affections. “ Of whom,** saith St. 
Paul, wc have told you often, and now wo toll you weeping.** (Phil. iii. 18.) 

XIIT. Jh makes not that wearisorm, which should ever he 'VV'hen'fore his 

iscrmons are of an ordinary length, except on an extraordinary occasioTi. What a gift 
liod John Halsebacli, Professor at Vienna, in tcdioinsness ! who, being to expound 
the Prophet Isaiah to Ins auditors, read twenty^one years on the first chapter, and 
yot finished it not. 

XIV. He counts the success of his ministry the greatest preferment. — ^Yct herein God 
hath humbled many painful i^astors, in making them to bo clouds, to rain, not over 
Arabia tho Hapiy, but o^'er tho ^:>toiiy or Desert so that they may complain with 
the herdsman in the poet : — 


Ifeii mihi, qunm pingui mucer nuhi iaiinu in an-o ' 

“ My staiveling hull, 

Ah woe is me I 
In pasturo full, 

How lean is lie!’* 

Vet such i>astors may comfort themselves, that great is their reward with God m 
heaven, who measures it, not by their success, but endeavoims. Besides, though they 
see nft, their people may feel benefit by their ministry. Yea, tho preacliing of the 
wowl in some places is like the planting of woods, whore, though no profit is received 
for twenty years together, it comes afterwards. And grant, that God bonoura thei 
not to buiM his temple in tty parish, yet thou niaycst, with David, provide metal 
and iuatorials for Solomon thy successor to build it wth. 

XV. To sick folks he comes sotnetiTnes before he is sent /or-r-As counting his vocation 
a suffioient None of his flock shall want the extreme unction of prayer and 
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counsel. Against tlio communion, especially, he encloavours that Janus’s temple be 
i^ut in the whole parish, and that all bo made friends. 

XVI, lie is never ^airvtiff in any mi hut to he right's defendaiU. — If his dues be de- 
tained from him, he grieves more for hia parishioners’ Imd conscience than his own 
damage. He had rather suffer ten times in his profit, than once in his title, where not 
only his person, but posterity, is wronged ; and then he proceeds fairly and speedily to 
a trial, that he may not voi and woary others, but right himself. During his suit he 
neither breaks off nor slacks offices of courtesy to his adversary ; yea, though ho 
loseth his suit, he will not also lo.se hi.s charity. CJhiefly he is respectful to hi.s 
patron ; tliat as he presented him freely to his living, so ho constantly presents his 
patron in his prayers to God. 

XVII. He is moderate in his tenets and oplniom, — Not that he gilds over lukewarm- 
ness in matters of moment with the title of “ discretion ; ” but, withal, he is careful 
not to entitle violence, in indifferent and inconcerning matters, to h% zeal. Indeed, 
men of extraordinary tallness, though otherwi.se little deserving, arc made poriers to 
lords ; and those of umis\ial littleues.s arc made ladies’ dwarfs : whilst men of moderate 
statui’e may want masters. Thus many, notorious for extremities, may find favourers 
to prefer them ; whilst moderate men in the middlo truth may want any to advance 
them. But what saith the apostle ? — If in this life only we had hoi>o, we arc of 
all men the most miserable.” (1 Cor. xv. 19.) 

XVIIl. Ik is sociable and willing to do any courtesy for his mighbour^inisters. — Ho 
willingly communicates his knowledge unto them. Surely, the gifts and graces of 
Christians lay in common, till base envy made the first enclosure. Ho neither 
slighteth his inferiors, nor repineth at those who in parts and credit are above him. 
He loveth the company of his ncighboiu’-mini.sicrfl. Sur£5,'as ambergris is nothing 
BO sweet in itself, a.s when it is coiuimndcd with other things ; so lx)th godly and 
learned men arc gainers by communicating themselves to their neighbours. 

XIX. He is careful in the discreet ordering of his omi family. — A good mini.stcr, and 
a good father, may well agree together. When a certain Frcnchn^au came to visit 
Meloncthon, he found him in hi.s stove, with one hand dandling hts child in the 
swaddling clouts, and in the other Inmd holding a book and reading it. Our 
minister also is as hospitable as his esMo will pcimit, and makes every alms two, 
by his cheei’ful giving it. He lovoth also to live in a well repaired house, that he 
may serve God therein more cheerfully. A clergyman who built hia house from the 
ground wivte in it this counsel to his successor : — 

“ If thou (lost find 
An tion«ie built to thy mind 
Without thy cost, 

Servo tlion the more 
God and the poor; 

My labour is not lost.’* 

XX. Lyii}g on his death-bed^ he bequeaths to each of his parishioners his precepts and 
emmple for a legacy. — And they, in requital, erect eveiy^one a monument for him in 
their hearts. He is so far fi-om that base jealousy that his memory should be out- 
shined by a brighter successor, and from that wicked desire that his people miry find 
hia worth by the worthlcssne.ss of him that succeeds, that he doth heartily pray to 
Cod to provide them a better pastor after his decease. As for outward estate, he 
commonly lives in too bare pasture to die fat. It is well if he hath gathered any 
flesh, being more in blessing than bulk. 




57.— FLOWERS. 


It has been objected to Milton that in bis ‘Lycidas* ho cniitnerates among “vernal 
flowers'* many of those which nro the offspring of Midsummer, and of a still more advatioed 
season. The pij,bsage to winch the objection applies is tlie following 

“ Yo Valleys low, whore the mild wMsiKira uso 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and giisliing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swai-t stai* sparely looks, 

Thiow hither all your quaint ciiamcird eyes, 

That bn the green tin f snclc the honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

. ‘Bring the rathe piimrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-too and pale jossamine, 

Tlie white pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 

The glowing violet, 

The niugk-rose, and the well- attir’d woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And evciy flower tliat sad embroidery wears : 

Bid amaranihns all liie beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strow the lauroat hearse where Lycid lies.” 

A little consideration will show that Milton Jftid distinguish between tljo flowers of Spring 
and the flowf;i*s of Summer. TIjo “Sicilian Muse’* is to “call tlie vales, and bid them 
hitlier cast their bells, and flow'rcts of a Uioiisand hues.” There were not only tft bo cast 
the “(plaint ciuiintdl’d eyes” of “verntd llowera,” but “ e>'ery flower that bad cmbioidery 
wears;” or, in the stiJl clearer language of the originol manuscript of ihepoc-m, “cveiy bud 
Uiat sorrow’s livery wears,” The “vernal flowers” Avere to mdicale the youth of Tycidas, 
the flow^ers of “sonow’s livery" wore emblems of his untimely death. The intention of 
Milton is distinctly to be traced in his first conception of the passage. After the “latbe 
[early] primrose,'' we have, 

“ And that md flower that strove 
To write his own woes on the vermeil gi'ain.” 

Tliis is the hyacinfli, the some as “ Uie tufted croW'toe.” lie pmcccds with more of sorrow's 
livery — 

• “ Next aid Narcissus, tliat still weeps in vain.” 

Then come “the woodbine, ” and “Uie pansy fresik’d w'ith jet.” In tho original passage 
“ the fliusk rose ” is not found at alU Milton's sliwments for the bier of Lycida^, we bold, 
are not confined to vernal flowers, and tberefore it is unnecessary to elevate* Shaksporc at tlio 
expunbe of Milfbui “While Alilton and the otlier poebs bad ati’iiiig togothur in their desevip* 
tions the bloswioms of Spiing and the flowers of Summer, Shakspere has placed in one group 
tliuso only wliich may b(5- found in bloom at tlie sanie tune;"* The writer alhtdes to tlui 
celebrated passiago in Uie * Winter’s TMe/ where PerJita, at tho summer sheep shearingi 

Patterson on the Tnsoots mentioned by Shakspere. 

l9t Q0ABT8B. 
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f>e»tows th© ** flowers of midvlle summer'’ Y^poii iior and wisj^let 

**eome flowers o* the spring” tliat might hec^iio tho dajr of her 

fliondS: ' .’.i.'. ■ ' ' ■ 

" 0, PtoserpiiQ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

For the flowers, now, tJiat,’ foght^d, thou lett’sfc feU 
From Dis’s waggon ! ds^odfl^, 

Tlmt come before tlie awelbw dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 

But sweeter tlian the lids of Jnnp’s eyes, 

Or Cythcrea’s breath j pale primroses, 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright PJioebua in hia strength, a malady 

Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 

The crown imix^riol ; lilies of all kinds, ^ 

Tire flower-de-luoe being one 1 0 ! these I lack 

To make you garlands of.** SHAKsrERE. 

This is indeed poetry founded upon the most accurate observation — Uie perfect combination 
of elegance and truth. 

Tbo exquisite simplicity of our first great poet's account of his love for the daisy may well 
follow Shaksporc’s spring -garland. Rarely could he move from his hooks; no game could 
attract him ; hut when the flowers began to spring, « 

“ Farewell my hook and my devotion.” 

Above all the flowers in the mead he loved most 

^Hhese flow’r^s white and red. 

Such that men callon Daisies in our town ; 

To them have 1 so great afleotion, 

As I said erst, when comen is the May, 

That in my bed there dnweth me no day 
That I n*am up and walking in the mead 
To SCO this fiow'r againsl^e sunnd spread, 

When it upriseth early b^jo morrow ; 

That blissfiil sight softeneth all my sorrow ; 

So glad am I when that I have pres6uce 

Of it, to doen it all r6verenco.*’ CHAtJOOL 


Chancer welcomes the “eye of the day” when “the month of May is comen.” Another 
true poet has immortalized tliat solitaiy mountain daisy that he tamed down with his plough 
on a cold A]>ril morning : 


"Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow*r, 
Thou’s.mct mo in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush omang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 

To spare tliee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou ^nnie gem. 

Alas ! it’s no thy neboor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy wefet 1 , 
Wi’ speckl’d breaat, 
WbeB upward springing, blythe, to 
The pmplinjg eaat 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thqu glinted foHh 
^ Amid the storm, 

Scarce rear'd above the pasent earth 
Thy tender fom v 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield, 
High shelfring woods aiad wtt'smaun shield, 
But thou, beneath the inmdpih bield 
0*^ or stane, 

Adorns the histio sttbblil-deld, 

Uniettk, f^6i 
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There, ill tliy ftc*autty mantle clad, 

Tb/ ftiiawy bosom suiiwai*d spread, 
Tiwu lifts thy imassuiniiig head 
Tu liiunble guise ; 

But now the share upteftrs thy bed, 
And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artlosa Maid, 

Sweet ilowhet of tho nu-al shade ! 

By love’s simplicity bcti-ay’d 

x\nd guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i* tho dust. 

' Such is the fato^of simi)lo Bai-d, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d ! 
Unskilful ho to note the card 


Of pmdent loro, 

Till billows rage,' arid gales blow hard 
And whelm him o’er ! 

Siieh fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’iy’s brink, 

IHll wrench’d of ev’ry stay but Ilcav’n, 
He, ruin’d, sink ! 

Ev’n thou wlio mouni'st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fato is thine— no distant date ; 

• Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till, eairush’d beneath tho fun*ow’s weight, 
Shall bo thy doom ! ” 
Buiujs. 


llor.KUT IIkiuuck is, in his quaint way, a master of his art : — 


“ Fair Daifodils, we weep to see 
You liastc away so soon ; 

As yet tho early-rising sim 
lias not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 

Until tho hasting day 

Has run 

But to tho even-song ; 

And, having pray’d togotlicr, wo 
Will go with you along. 

Flowers and love ore nalm'ully associated i 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as ahoi-t a spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 
A& you, or any thing : 

Wo die 

As your haul's do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the Bummer’s rain ; 

Or as the pearls of morning dew, 

^ Ne’er to be fotmd again.” 

JIkumcic, 


“Sweet violets, Love’s paradise, spread 
. Youi' gracious odours, which couched bear 

Within your palio faces, 

Upon the gentle wing of some cahn-breatliing wind, 

That plays aniklst the plain, 

If by tho favour of propitious stars you gain 
Such grace as in my ladho’s bosom place to find, 

Be proud to tflUich those places ! 

And when her warmth your moisture forth doth weai', 

Whereby her dainty parts are sweetly fed, 

Your honours qf the flqwrie meads I pray, 

You pretty daughters of the earth and sun, 

With mild and s\yeetly bi^^athing straight display 
My bitter sighs, that have my heart undono ! ” Halesoh. 

AnoUicr of “ the buiushod midds," lias, a lovo sinule for the small flower bursting itw 
“frosty prison:" — ' , 

“ All as the hungry wmter.«ta|^ earth, 

Wliero jihe by nature towards her birth, 

Still as iheday upon the diiA world creepy . 

One forth afrer 

• TiUthc'^qpiitl flow^r^ ^hose^rti^ is now unbound ' 

Qet fiioiu the frosty ^orison oil the ground, 

K2 
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Spreading tbo loaves luito tho powerful uooDi 
D eck’d in fresh colours, Bmilea upon the sun. 

Ncv^ untjuiet care lodge iti that breast 

Where but one thought of itosamoni did rest/* . . DiurroH, 

Bui there are loftier feelings associated >Yith flowers. Love, in «orae poetical minds, rises 
into devotion to the Great Source of all beauty and joy. Never were Spring-flowers tho 
poi-ents of holier thoughts. tluin or^ fuimdih tliis poem of llERiiEET:— 

" How fresh^ 0 Lord, how sweet and clean 
Arc thy returns ! ev’ri as tho flow*i*a in spring ; 

To which, besides their o\m demean, 

Tho late past iri)sts tributes of pleasure bring. 

Grief melts, away like snow in May ; 

As if there were no such cold thing. 

Wlio would have thought my shriverd heart 
Could have recover’d greenness ? It was gone 
Quito under ground, as flowVs depart 
To see their mother-root, when iJiey have blown ; 

Where they, together, all the hard weather, 

Dead to tho world, keep house unknown. 

These ai’o thy wondei's, Loxil of power ! 

Killing, and quick'ning, bringing down to heU, 

And up to heaven, in an hour ; 

Making a chiming of a passing-belL 
We say amiss, ‘This, or that, is ; * 

Thy word is all ; if wo (sould spoil 

Oh, tlnit I ouco post changing were; 

Past in thy Paradise, where no flow’r can wither ! 

Many a spring 1 shoot up fair, 

Off ’ring at hcav’n, groip?hjg and groaning thither: 

Nor doth my flower want a spring show’r ; 

My sins and I joining together. 

But, while I grow in a straight lino 
Still upvrards bent, as if hcav’n were mine own. 

Thy anger comes, and I decline. 

Wl/at finest to that ? What pole is not the Eono 
Where all things burn, when thou dost tuin, 

And tho least frqwn of tUuio is ^ownt 

And now in ago I bud again ; " 

After many deaths I live and write : 

I once more smell the dow and rain ^ ' 

And i^lish versing. O xoy. only light, 

It cannot t>e that I ^ he, 

On whom thy tempests. Ml all ni^t J. 

These oi'e thy. wonder^ of love I ’ . ^ 

To majto us see wo oi*c but flow’rs that glide, v 
Which whcii' w can flild and proyc^ ‘ 

Thou hast a garden whore to Wde ; ", ^ , 

Who ^oi^td bo niofil, swelling through sli^ 

Forfeit their Paiudise by thdr pride"' ' HsnBItaa. 
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liy iho side of our old poet of Uio liu^lkh jpay we worthily piece tlie 

poem on Ilowers of ft Transatlantic bard: 

Speke full vrcU, in language quaint end olden, 

One who dwellcth by the castled Ehine, 

When ho called the flowers, so blue and golden, 

Stars, that in earth's Armament do shine. 

Stars they arc, wherein wo read our history, ' 

As astrologers and soers of old ; 

Yet not so wi-appod aibout with awful mystery^ 

Like the burning stars which they beholiL 

Wouderous truths, and manifold as vronderous, 

God hath wiitten in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bi*ight flowerets tinder us 
Stands the revelation of his love* ' 

Bright and glorious is that revelation 

Written all oter this great world of ours ; 

Making evident our own creation, 

In these .stains of carth^ — ^these golden flowoi's. 

And the Poet, fuitliAil and far-seeing, 

Bees, alike in stais and flowers, a pait . 

Of the Rolfsame, univeraai bein^ 

Which is throbbing in his brain and heart 

Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining ; 

Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 

Ti'cmulous leaves, with soft aaid silver lining, 

Buds that open only to decay ; 

Brilliant hopes, all woven in goi’geous tissues, 

Flaunting giuly in the golden light ; 

Laigc desires, with most uncertain issues, 

Tender wishes, blossoming at night ! 

Tliesc in flowci’s and men arc more than Rooming j 
^yorking3 are they of seilsame powem, 

Which the Poet, in no idk dreaming, 

Seeth in himself, and in flowers. 

Eveijwhere about us are they glowing, 

Some like stars, to teB us ^ring is bom r .. 

Othcro, their blue eyas with tears o'erflowing^ 

Stand U]|o Buth amid tho golden corn ; 

* Not alone in fepringli awnorial be^n^, 

And in Si^mhicFs gree^-eniblazoned floldi 

But in ai!«te df bravo old Afltiimn’s wealing, 
la the contre iof Ida braiEon shield 

Jifot^alonc iu s green alleys. 

On the by the brink , 

Of sequ^sstered poi^ ih ivw^land vajley^ ‘ 

WWo the Nature stopp to drink | 
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Not lUono iu her vast dome of |^ory, 

Not on graves of bird iu)il 
But oh old Catbedrals, li%b and boarj, 

On the tomb of heroes^ carved in stono ; 

In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral bouse, whose crumbling towers, 

Speaking of the Bast unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers ; 

In all places, then, and in all seasons^ 

Flowera ej^paud their light and soul-like wings, 

Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 

And with childlike credulous affection. 

We behold their tender buds expand; 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land.” Longfellow. 

Go tlien into the fields when the snow melts aiid tlie earth is iinhountl. Piy into the 
hedges fur tho first rriinroac; see if tltcrc be a Daisy nestling in tlie .short grass; look for 
tli9 little Gflundino: — 

“ Ere a leaf is on tho bush, 

In the time before the Thrush 
lias a thought about its nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call, ^ 

Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless IVodig^ ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

TNTien wc’v$ little warmth, or none.” WotiDSWORra. 

Thu most imaginative and harmonious of poets has grouped the most chonning of flowers 
around his ^Sensitive Plant';* 

“ A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 

And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, ' 

And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 

And tho Spring arose on the garden fair, 

And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 

And each flower and herb on etirth’s dark breast 
Kose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss 
In the garden, the 8<dd; or the 'wilderness, 

Like a d(w5 iu tho noontide wilh love’s sweet want, 

As the oompanlonless Sensitive Plant. ' < ' ' 

The snowdrop, and iheu the violet, ' 

Arose from the "ground with mnh min wet, 

And their breath was mktd with firae^c^our sor.t 
From the tuif, like the Veto and the iiistreunent^ 

Then the piod v^dflpw^ tdip ^ 

And narcissi, tho faircBt among them aUt^^ 

Who geee on ttioir eyee^ ^le „ 

TiU they die theh dwp Sw 
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And the Naiad-ltko lily of .the vole, 

Whom youth makes fair and paaaion^ 

That the light of its tremulous hells is seen 
Thimigh their i)avilioii.‘i of tciidcl: green j 

And the hyacinth pui’ple^ and white, and.hluei 
Which flung from, its bolls a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the xose like a nymph to the bath addrest, 

Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breas^i 

Till, fold after fold, to the fainting air 

Tlio soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; . 

And the wand-Hko lily, wliich lifted up, 

As a iVhenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

Till the fiejry star, which is its eye, 

Gazed through the clear dew uu the tender sky ; 

And the jcssaniino faint, and the sweet tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 

And all rare blossoms from every dime 

Grew in that gai'deu in perfect prime.'* BHEUJnr. 

The * Meld Flowers* of the poet of * Hox)8* beautifully contrast with the * Garilon Flowers 
ofStielley; — 

** Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse yon, *tis true, 

Yet, wildings of Nature, I doat upon you, 

For ye waft mo to summers of old, 

When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 

And when daides and buttercups Madden'd my sight, 

Like ti'easures of silver and gold. 

1 love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine 

And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigec^'s ttoi%. 

Made music that sweeten'd the oalm. 

Not a pastoral song has a x>lcasantor tuno 
Than ye speak to my heart, Httte wildings of June : 

Of old ruinous yo tell> . . - 

Where I thought it, dcligi^i^ul yottr beauties to find, 

When the of Nature, first breathed on my xhiud, 

And your l^soms part of .spoil r 
Even now what n^octiohs l^ y^let awakes ; 

'What loved seou in thoir lakes, 

Can the ; 

What laud.iw»P^ Irj^ pi the piimi'Ws lopks, 

And wWt pletui^.bf peWed and minno^ brooks 
Ib the vetchf^' th^t <a?)gled th® sjhorc." 

Earth’s heart ye were dei^ 

-Efro the fever of fesir; , 

Hiul scathefi my ^Mehcb? M 
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Ouco I welcome you more, in Hfte’a pnfisionlcaa stage, 

With the viaiona of youth tO i^,8gc, 

And I wish to gi-ow tomb.** CAMfBKiiU 


We conchulc with one of the most jgraccful 
highest poctiy was fust vanishing 

■'Go, lovely rose I 

Tell her that wastes her time and mo, 
That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she scorns to bo. 

Tell her that’s young, 

Aud shuns to havo her graces spied, 
Tliat hadst thou sprung 

lu deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must Itavc^uncommcndcd died. 


poeiha of an age from wluuh a toffto for the 

Small is the worth 

Of beauty fixim the light retired : 

Bid her come' foHh, 

Suffer hcrkjlf to bo desired, 

And hot blush so to be admired. 

Tlicn die ! that she 

Tlio common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair.” 

IYalleu. 


58.— H^SXtNCT. 


OfiEEN. 


IMb. Green is one of the most distinguished Siwgcons and Anatomists of our own day. 
In a course of Ix^ctures delivered by him at the J loyal College of Surgeons, and published in 
his work entitled * I'itid Dynamics,’ be has grappled with Uie dillicult sub.jcrt of Instinct in a 
manner at once original <m«l conclusive. This passage of tlio Lecture is r(*pri«te.d in the 
Appendix to Coleridge's ‘Aids lloileclion.') 


What is instinct 1 As I am not quite of Bonnet’s opinion, “ that philosophers 
will in vain torment themselves to define instinct until they have spent some time 
in the head of the animal without actually being that animal,” I shall endeavour to 
explain tlio use of the tenn. I slvall uot think it necessary to controvert the 
opinions which have been offered on this subject — ^whether the ancient doctrine of 
Descartes, who siqqioscd that animals were mere machines ; or the modern one of 
Lamarck, who attributes instincts to habits impressed upon tlio organs of animals 
by the constant efflux of the nervous fluid to tlicse oi^gaiis, to which it has been 
determined in tiieir efforts to perform certain actions to which their necessities 
have gi\cn birth. And it will be heto premature to offer any refutation of the 
opinions of those who contend fbr the identity of this faculty wth reason, and 
maintain that all the actions of animals are the result of invention and experience ; 
— an opinion laaintaiucd with oousiderable jdausibility by Dr. Darwin. 

Perhaps the most ready and certaih m^e of coming to a conclusion in this 
intricate inquiry will be by the appw^tly circuitous route of determining first what 
we do not mean by the wotdJ Now we certainly do not moon, in the use of the 
term, any act of the viUi power in the Jirodaeticm or maintenance of an orgsai ; 
nobody thinks of say iU]^ that the' gixiw- by instinct, Or tliat whmi the muscles 
are increased in vigour ^iisequencc of ekerdse, it is from such a cause 

or princi[jlc. Neither do we attribute instinct to the direct functions ‘df the organs 
in providing for the continu^lico aud sustentatiou of the whole oo-orgonized body. 
No one talks of the liver secreting bile, or^of the heart acting for tlie propulsion of 
the blood, by instinct, feme, indeed, havo mnintaiued:lhat bi’catMug, even voiding 
the Giccroment aud urine, are instinctive operations ; lint surely well as the 

ferhicr, are automatic^ or at least- are the noccssaiy resulh^ of the organisation of the 
pai-ts in and by wWch the oetions are produced, *'5piiesc instaiiqea seem to be, if I 
may so say, below, instinct. But, again, ^ do imt ^ a»y aetiohs 

pwedod >y a will conscious of its^lirhok purpose, and prah 
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determining its conso^usnees : ijor to any of the intellectual powers of 

which the whole scope, aim, and end are ifi^lcctnal* In oth^r tcrin.s, no jhan who 
values his wnis will taik of the instinct of a Hpwa^ or of the instinctive oi^crations 
of a Kewton <xt Leiibnitz, in those sublime efforts which ennoble anti cast a lustre, 
not leas oii the individuals than on the whole huinmi i-ace^- 

To whab kiml or mode of action ^all we then look for the legifiimatc application 
of the term I In answer to tliis query we may, I think, without fear of the conse- 
quences, put the following eases, as exemplifying and justifying the nf 6 of the term 
instinct in an appropriate sense. Firs^ when thorn api)cars an action, not includctl 
either in the mere functions of life^ acting within the sphere of itis OTO oiganismus ; 
nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent will or reason, yet' at the same 
time not referable to any particular ‘organ ; wo then declare the presence of an 
f instinct, Wb fnight illustrate this in the instance of a bull-calf butting before, he 
has horns, in wliich tho action* can have no reference to its internal economy, 
to tho presence of a x)ai*ticular orgati, or to an iutelligont ^nll. Secondly, like- 
wise (if it be not include^ iu the first) wo attribute itistinct where the organ is 
present, if only the act is equally anterior to all possible experience on the part 
of tho individual agent ; as for instineq, when the Iwjaver employs its tail for 
the cOiistmction of its dwelling; the'tailoivbifd its bill for tho formation of its 
j)ensile habitation ; the spider its spinning orgou for fabricating its artfully woven 
nets ; or the its poison fang for its de^co. And lastly, generally where 
there is ail act of the whole body as <me animal, not referable to a will conscious 
of its purpose, nor to its mccluimsm, nor to a habit derived fi*om experience, nor 
previous frequent use. Here witli most satisfaction, and without doubt of tho 
pi-opriety of the word, ^ dccLaro an instinct as examples of which, we may ad- 
duce tho migratory habits of birds ; tho social instincts of the bees, tho construc- 
tion of their habitations, composed of cdls formed with geometrical . precision, 
adapted in capacity to different orders of the society, and forming stoi'chousos for 
containing a supply of provisions ; not to mention similar jnstaiiccs in wasps, ants, 
termites, and the endJesa ooatrii*anccs for protecting {ho future progeny. 

But if it bo xulmittcd^ that wo have rightly stated tbq application of tho term, 
what, WO may ask, is contained in tho exJUpploa adduced, or what inferences arc 
we to ras^c BH to tho nature of instinct itself, os a source and y>rinciido of action 1 
We shall, perhaps, best aid oui’scb'cs in the inquiry by an example ; and let us 
talte a very femiliar one, of a civbjvpillar t^iug its food. Tim catci’pfllav seeks 
at onoo the plant wliich funiishcs the apjWopriato aliment^ and tliis even as soon 
as it creeps Svom tho ovum ; and food being taken into the stomach, the 
nutritious part is separated from the innutiitious, and is disjiosed of for the bui> 
port of the aoiinal. The question then fo, wlvat is coutaiued in this instance of 
instinct ? In the first place, what does the vital power in tho stomach do, if wq 
generalise the account of, tho express it in its m<wt general terms? 

hlanifesUy it ecl(?cts and applies 4ppropiiate means to aii immediate end, prescribed 
by tho donstitutiou, fii-st^af the paiiiciilar organ, and' then of the whole body or 
organismus. • This we Ibayo ,ad^it,ted is "not instinct. But what docs the cater- 
tuHar do 1 Does it not also s<dooi qnd. apply appropriate means to an knmediate 
end prescribed by its partt(ml4r/«iganb9ation ^nd cbxistitution ? But there Usom^ 
thing more ; it does this aOeordhig tb icircnmstanccs ; and this we call instinct. 
But may there -not bo still; something more involved? What s1m 41 wq’say of 
Huber’s hwmbln bees I , A dozen of those were put under a bell-gla^' ajong With 
a vCoWfo of about ten silken pooo^ii^.so unequal in height Jio£ to tb capable 
of stand^ ateiidily or three of the l^T^mj)leiWes. got upor 

the oottib, and with their flxcf 
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their forefeet on the table on which the ooxnb stbodj and so with their hind feet 
kept the comb from falling: when those were we^ others took their places. 
Ill this constrained and painful posture^ fresh bees relieving their comrades at 
intervals, and each working in its turn, ^ these aJBfeotionate little i^ects mippoj*t 
the comb for ncatrly three days, at the end of whicli time they had prepared suffi- 
cient wax to build pillars with it. And wlnit is stiU further curjons, the first pillars 
having got displaoed, the bees had again recourse to the same manepuvre. 'What then 
is involved in this case 1 Evidently the same sdcctiou and appropriation of means 
to an immediate end as before, but observe ! according to varying circim^tanccs. 

And here vi'e are puzzled $ for this becomes understanding. At least no naturalist, 
however predetennined to contrest and oppose instinct, to. understanding, but ends 
at last in facts in which he himself can make out no di^ereuce. But are wq hence 
to conclude that the instinct is the same, and identical with the human undcr^- 
standing ? Ociiainly nut ; though the diffierciice is not in . the essentials, of the 
detinition, but in an addition to, or modiheation of, that which is essentially the same 
in both. In such cases, namely, os tliat which we hllve last adduced, in which 
instinct assumes the semblance of understanding, tlie act indicative of instinct is 
not clearly prescribed by the constitution or laws of the animal’s peculiar organization, 
but arises out of the constitution and previous oiroumstances of the animal, and those 
habits, wants, and that predetermined sphere of action and oiwation which belong 
to the race, and beyond the limits of wliich it does not pass. If this be the case, I 
may venture t«) assort that I have determined on appropriate .sense, for instinct : 
namely, that it is a power of selecting and applying approprmte means to an imme- 
diate end,' according to circumstancos and the changes of circumstances, these being 
variable and varying, but yot so as to be referable to the general habits arising out of 
the constitution and previous circumstances of the animal, considered not as an 
individual but as a race. 

■\Ve may bore, perhaps, most fitly explain the error of those who contend for the 
identity of reason and instinct, and behevc that the actions of animals arc the result 
of invention and experience. They have, no doubt, been deceived m their investi- 
gation of instinct by auv^qlfficient cause simulating a final cause,, and the defect in 
tlieir reasoning has ariseA^iti consequence of observing in the instinctive operations 
of animals the adaptation *of means to a relative end, from the assumption of a deli- 
berate par],)ose. To thia freedom or choice in action and piiqiose, tostinct, in any 
appropriate sense of the woid, cannot apply ; and to justify and cx^ajln ite Intro- 
duction, we must have recourse to other and higher faculties than any n^lfestod in 
tl^ opemtions of instinct. It is> evident, dl-mcly, in turning our to the 

distinguishing character of human actions, that there is, as in the infewn* animals, 
8 sdicction and appropriation of means to ends, but it is (not <mly accor<iing to cir- 
cumstancei^ not onfy according to vatying circumstancos, but it is) according to 
irmyiiig pui'poses. But this is im attiibute of the intelligent will, and no longer 
more undci-standing. 

And here let me observe that the difficulty and delickeynf ^is invcsti^tibn arc 
gro^y inci'cased by our not considering the understanding (even our own) in itself, 
and as U would be were it not. accompanied with aud modified by, the co-oporotion 
of the will, moral feeling, and that faculty, perhaps Best distinguished by the 
name of rcasota, of determining that whidk is, universal and necesasay, lof fixing laws 
and principles, whether specmktlye'^cir pre 0 UcBl,im^ of contem;]^^ a $nal. pilose 
or end. This intelligeijt wiU-^haymg a iw}f:eop§ciaua puifos^' mider . Siu guiSance 
aud light of the reason, by Which OSS iaa4e to . beat: as a.whola upoii ^omo 

end in and for itself and to ti^ch'^mst^^^stanffing w organ, or 

the faculty of selecth^g and appropriating the means — sl^s best to account for 
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that progressivenoss of the hiuuau race which so cvidtoatly mavk^ an in.jarmoiuitablo 
distinction and impassable barrier l>ctwecn man ntid the inferior animals ; but which 
would be IhoxpljiMle^ wete there m other diiforcnco than in the degree of their 
intelteoto^ wd 

^ubtless, has' his iustinets^ eroii in cotdmmi with the inferior smimals, and 
6f these aie the germs of some of tlio best feel tugs of his nature. Whai, 
amcmgl^ manjr^ znight 1 present a.^a better illustration, or m^ro beantiM instauce, 
than &e st6rff€ or Ihatemal instinct. But man’s iustiucts are elevated and ennobled 
by the moral ends and purposes of his being. He is not destined to be the slave of 
blind impulses, a vessel pdiposolcss, unmeant. He is constituted bk moral and 
iutcHigent wffl to bo the first freed being, the master-work and the end of nature ; 
but this freedom and high office can only oo-exiat with fealty and devotion to the 
service of truth and virtue 4 And though we may even be peimitted to nso the 
term instinct, in order to designate those hi^ impulses which, in the minority of 
man’s rational being, shape his acts unconsciously to ultimate ends, end which in 
cdnstitutuig the very character and impi'eiss of the humanity reveal the guidance of 
providence ; yet the convraieneo of the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive 
appellation for an iuflacnco de supra, working unconsciously in and on the whole 
human lace, should not induce us to forget t^t the term instinct is only strictly 
applicable to the adaptive power, os the facull^, even in its highest proper foi*m, of 
selecting and adapting appropriate means to proximate ends according to varying 
eiroumstances,-^a fa(^ty which, however, only difl’ers from human understanding in 
consequence of the lattef being enli^xtencd by reason, and that the principles which 
actuate man as ultimate euds, and are designed for his conscious possession and 
guidance, ore best and most properly named ideas. 


50.— DEATH OF CiESABL 


Plutabch. 


(,P]:.UTJLBCHUS, the only wxiter of antiquity who has established a lasting reputation in the 
department of biography," was a native of Cfieronaia, in Bceotia, and was a youth in the tixno 
of the Bonian emperor Noro. His Lives are equaUy the delight of boys and men, of the 
eursoiy reader and the philosopher. He had a distinct object in view-^to exliibit character, 
and thehbe deduce or suggest moral lessons. The old EtSgUeh translation, by Sir Thomas 
Korth, from the Freocih Amyot, is the best couiplete vilbioa of this most interesting 
wfitef. That of LaagUorne is feeble and uni^omatio. Mr. Long has translated those lives 
Wbic^ illuafrate the Civil Wars of Home; and his accomplished scholarsliip and profound 
bistoxicol^kiiowledge leave us nothing to desiro. The fwotping narrative of the death of 

Mr^ Long’s ver^^^ 

manifest and deadly haired towards him was produced by his desire of 
kingly power, which to the many was the first, and to those who had long nouriadiod 
a seci^ hatred of Kim the most specious cauise. And indeed those who were con- 
triving this honour for Osesar spi^d about a cei-tain report among the p^le, that 
accordhig to the ^bylline writiUjgs it appeared that Paithia could bo conquered by 
the Bomans if they advpncod a^nst it with a king, but otheiwisc could not bo 
aAnd as Otesar was going down fi'om Alba to the city, they ventured to 
Si^utc him as fcng, but, os the people showed their dissatii^action, Cffisar was 
distuibed, and said that he was not c^cd king, but Cbsar ; and, as heimipon there 
>vas a genekd i^ience, Im passed along with no great cheerfulness nor good humour 
on h^ (^untephheo. “Wheh some extravagant honours had been decreed to him in 
the ft happoued that her was sitting above the Bostm, and ^eti the consuls 

aud 'prmto^ approach^ with all the senate behind them, withox^r^ing from hia 
seat, but jttBt as if he wore trihaSiftlbg b^wiiioss with private per^^, he answered 
*^t thefibuottte rath^^^ etfutraoted than.eida^d. This annoyed, 
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not tiie Bcnatc only, but the people also, who considerod that the state was insulted 
in the persons of the Senate ; and tho.^e who were not obliged to stay went away 
forthwith with countenance greatly downcast, so that C»sar perceiving it forthwith 
went homo, and as ho threw his cloak from bis shoulders ho callc<l out to his friemls, 
that he was ready to odor liis throat to imy one who wishc^ to kill him ; but afterwards 
he fihcged his disease as an excuse for his behaviour, isaying that persons who are so 
aftected cannot usually keep their senses stea^ when they address a multitude 
standing, but that the senses being speedily convulsed and whirling alwit bring on 
giddiness and aiu overpowered. Howover, the fact waS not sO, for it is said that hr 
was very dosirous to rise up when the senate came, biit was checked by one of hi» 
friends or rather one of his flatterers, Cornelius Mbus, who ^id, ^ Will ydu hot 
remember that you -are Ctesar, and will you not allow yoursblf to be honoured as a 
superior 1” 

Tbkero was added to these causes of offence the insult offered to the tribunes. It 
w'us the festival of the Luperoalia, about which many writers say that it was origi- 
nally a festival of the shepherds, and had also some relationship to the Arcadian 
liycaea. On this occasion many of the young nobles and magistrates run through 
the city without their toga, and for sixii-t and to make laughter strike those whom 
they meet with strips of hide that have the hair on ; many women of i-ank also 
purposely put themselves in the waj% and present their hands to be struck like 
children at school, being persuaded tliat this is favourable to easy parturition for 
those \vhrt arc pregnant, and to conception for those who are banen. CfcSar was a 
spectator, being seated at the llostra ou a golden chair in a triumphal robe ; and 
Antonins was one of those who ran in the sacred race, for he was consul. Accord- 
ingly, when ho entered the Forum, and the crowd made way^for him, ho presented 
to Otesar a diadem which ho earned surrounded with a crown of bay ; and there 
was a clap|)ing of hands, not loud, but slighi, which hod been already concerted. 
When Caesar put away the diadem from him, all the people clapped their hands, and 
when Antonius presented it again only a few clapped ; but when Cwsar declined to 
receive it again all tho j.>eoplo applauded* The experiment having thtis failed, 
Ceosar rose, and ordered the ci’own to bo earned to tho Capitol. But os Cjesar’s 
statues were seen crowned With royal diadems, two of the tribunes, Flavius and 
Marullus, wout up to th^ ;4md palled off' the diadems, and, having discovered those 
who had been the first to salute C»sar as king, they led them off’ to prison. Tho 
people followed, clai>ping their hands and calling tho tribunes Bruti, because it was 
Brutus who put down the kingly power and placed the sovereignty in the'B^laie and 
people instead of its licing in the hands of one man. Cuesar, bdng^’irritaWd this, 
deprived Flavius and Marullus of their ufficc, and while rating them he dso limited 
the people by frequently calling the tribunes Bruti and Ctimiei. 

1 In this state of affairs tho many turned to Miwciis Bhitus, who ou his father’s 
side was considered, to bu^doscciidant of the ancient Bratl^ and on his mother’s 
side belonged to the ServUii, aU^cr distinguish^ house, and he was the son-in-law 
and nephew of Cato. Tho/;honours and favours which Bnihis had received from 
Ckesar diiUod him towards attempting of his own proper^ motion the oveiihrow of 
the monarchical power ; for not only was his life saved at the batUa of Pharsalus 
after the Kuit of Pompeios, and many of his friends also at his entreaty, but besides 
tins he had. great credit with He had also received among those #ho thSn 

held the prsetorship the chief and ho was to be consul in tho f^rth yeat from 
thut time, having been prefentJd to wlio was a rivad candidate. ^ it is 

said that Caesar observed that b^t .that 

tie could not pasa over Brhtas. one ,CK>cask>i^ WhonjivSome ' woi^ 

Brutus to hUn, at a rgaljy formihg^ bo 
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would not listen to them, but , touching his body with his hand lie said to the 
accusers, “ Brutus waits for this dry akin,” by which ho iiitciidod to signify that 
Bmtus was worthy of the power for his merits, but for the sake of the iwwcr woiild 
not . be ungrateful and a villain^ Now these who wore eager for the change, and who 
boked up to. him alone, or him as the <hiel person, dhi not venture to speak with 
himpti the subject, but by night they used to fill the tiibunal and tho seat on which 
he when #}Charging his. funotiems as praetor, with ^yrltinga^ most of which were 
to this purport ; “You are asleep, Brutus,” and ** Yon are not Ihufeis;” By which 
Cassius, pcrccxiving-tlu^t his ambition was somewhat stimd, urged Mm more than 
he hj^d done- betoO Md pricked him on } and Cassius himii^elf W also a private 
g^ndge agiunst Cffisar fov the reasons which I have mi^ntioned in tho, Life of Brutus. 
Indeed C^sar suspected Cassius, and ho once ^kl to his friends, “ What think yo 
is Cassius aiming at 1 for my i}art, I like him not over-xmioh for he is over-ijalo.” 
On the other hand, it is said that when a rumour reached him, that Antonins and 
Dolabella were plotting, he said, “ I am not mtich afi^id of these vrell-fed long- 
haired fellows, but I rather fear those others, the pale and thin,” meaning Cassius 
and Bnitus. 

But it appears tliat destiny is not so much a thing that gives no w'aining as a 
thing that cannot be avoided, for they say that wondrous signs and appearancea 
presented themselves. Now as to lights in the skies and sounds by night moving 
ill various directions, and solitary birds descending into the Forum, it is ][>erliap3 
not worth while recording these with reference to sp im^iortant an event : but Strabo 
the Philosopher relates that many men all of fire were seen contending against one 
another, and tliat a soldier's slave emitted a great fiamo from his hand and a)>pcai'ed 
to the spectators to be buiuing, but when the flame went out the man had sustained 
no harm ; and W’hile Ccosar himself was sacrificing the heart of the victim could not 
bo foLuid, and this was considci'ed a bad omen, for naturally aii animal without a 
heart cannot exist, llio following storics-also are told by matiy ; tliat a certain scer 
W'arncd him to be on his guard against great danger on that day of tho montli of 
March which the Homans call the Ides ; and when tlm day had amved, ns Caesar 
was going to tho Senate-house, he saluted the seer and jeered him, saying, “Well, 
the Idea^of March arc epmo j ” but the seer mildly replied^ “ Yes, they arc coinc, but 
they ore not yet over,” Tlie day before, when. Marcua'.jaepidus was entertaining 
him, he chanced to bp signing some letters, according to his habit, while he was 
reclining at table ; and the conversation having turned on wh^ kind of death was 
the bestir before any one could give an opinion ho called out, that winch is un- 
oxpedt^, ..Aftet; this, while he was sleeping, as he was accustomed to do, by tho 
side li^iWUb, all the doors and windows in tlio house flew open at once, and, 
being . startled by the noise and brightness of tho moon which was shmingdowu 
upon him, bo observed that C-alpuniia was in a deep slumber, but was uttering 
indistinct .words and inarticulate groans in the mid^:of her sleep; and.ind^d 
she was dreaming tliat she held her murdered husband in her arms and was 
weeping over him^ Others, say this was not tho vieion that Oalpurnia had, hut 
the following : ,ihm “wa^ attached to CtEsar’a bouse by woy of ornament and dis- 
tinction^ purawj»s\i to a vote of the ^Senate, an aci-otoriiini, as Livius says, and 
Cedpuruia, ip- h^r. ditiam seeing this /tumbhu^ do^^n, lamented and weiiL When 
day qame accordjLpglysSte entreated CWsar if it was possible, not to go out^ and 
to put off the mating, of the Bepato ; but, if ho paid no regard to her dreams, she 
ui^gcd ,h|in tOfeuauireby other modes of diymation and by saorifioes about the future. 
Cf^jwr oisOf as it. had soJ^snspiQioU.and fear ; for he had never before detcc- 
t^^ jGslptW any and now ha swv that she was much 

distuv^e^,hnd,when g^ftcing many victims, rci)orted to him 
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that the omens wore imfavourable he determined to send Afttonins to dismiss the 
Senate. 

In the mcautiTno Dccimus Fimtus, sumamed Albiniug, who was in such favour 
with Oeesar that lie was made in liis will his second heir, but was engaged in the 
conspiracy with the other Tknitus and OassinSy being a&'sdd that, if Cajaar escaped 
that day, the affair might become kuown^ ridiculed the Beers, and eluded Csoaor for 
giving cause for blame and censure to the Senito, who would consider thiMiiSelveB 
insulted ; he said, that the Smiato hadn^iet at hia bidding^ and that they were all 
ready to pass a decree that he should be prochumed king of ^tho provincos out of 
Italy, and should wear a diadem whcnevei* he visited the rest of the earth and sea ; 
but if any one shall tell them, when they are taking their seats, to be gone now and 
to come again when Calpuruia shall have had better dreams, what may we not expect 
to bo said by those who envy you 2 or who will listtm to your frienda when they 
say tliat this is not slavery and tyianny. But if, ho continued, “ you arc fully re- 
solved to coniaidcr the day iua\isi)ieious, it is better for you to go yourself and address 
the Senate and tlicu to adjourn the business.” As he said thtsy Brutus took Ccssar 
by the hand and began to load him foi-th : and he had gone but a little way from 
the door, when a slave belonging to another person, who was eager to get at Ceesar, 
but was prevented by the press and numbers tibout him, rusliing into the house, 
delivered lumself up to Calpurnia and told her to keep him till Cuesar returned, for 
ho had important things to communicate to him. 

Artcmidoriis, a Cnidian by birth, and a professor of Greek philosophy, which had 
drought him ijito the familiarity of some of those who belonged to the party of 
Brutus, so that he knew the greater port of what was going on, came and bi*ought in 
a small roll the inforynation which he intended to communica% ; but, observing that 
C»sar gave each roll as he received it to the attendants about him, ho came very 
near, and said, “ This you alone should r^, Ctesar, and read it soon ; for it is about 
weighty matters which concern you.” Accordingly Csesar received the roll, but he 
was prevented front loading it by the number of people who came in liis way, though 
ho made several attempts, and ho entered the Senate holding that roll in hia hand, 
and retaining that atone among all that had been presented to him. Sotne aay that 
it was another person who i^vo him this roll, and that Artemidorua did not even 
approach liim, but was kept from him all the way by the pressure of the crowd. 

Now these things perchance may bo brought about by mere spontaneity ; but 
the spot that was the scone of that murder and struggle, wherein the Senate was 
then assembled, which contained the statue of Foinpeius atyd was a dedtoation by 
Pompeius and ouc of the ornaments that he added to his theatre, completely proved 
that it was the ww'k of some desmou to guide and call the execution of the deed to 
that place. It is said also that Cassius looked towards the statue of Pompeiua b^orc 
the deed was begun and silently invoked it, though he was not averse to the phdo- 
sophy of Epicurus ; hut the ci'itical tnomeut for the bold attempt which was now 
come probably produced hi him enthusiasm and feeling in plaoe of hie fbnner pvib- 
eipics, ' Now Antonias, wltowaa faithfuLto Csesar and a rohuat man, was kept bn 
the outside by Brutus AlbintiSi who pur})dBely engaged him in a long c<mversatidu. 
When Caesar entered, the Senate rose to do, him honour, and some of the party Of 
Brutus stood arbiuid his chair at the back, and others presented themselV^ \m(ko 
him, os if their purpose was to i^pport the pray«i‘of HUius CimW on behalf of his 
exiled brother, and th^ all johied in entri^ity, following dbs4r as far as his seat. 
IVhen he bad taken his scat and was their entreaties,' and; os, they urged 

them still more strongfy, began- to l^iw jdispieaimre' toward; theSte todividtudly, 
taking hold of his toga With Bis hands ]^iB»d ii d^iWhwaifds from the 
ttbek, Which was the signal for the attack. C#Efea was the him oarthe 
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neck with hia eword ft Wow neither mortal nor severe, for as was nat\u'al at tho 
beginning of so bold a deed ho was confused, and Caesar turning round seized tlio 
and h^ it fG^t. And it happened that at the same moment he who was 
struck emd otit in the Homan language, You villain Casca^ what ai'O you doing 1 
and he who had g^ven the blow cried jout to his brother in Greek, “ Hrother, help.” 
Such b^ing the be^ning^ those who were not privy to the, conspiracy were prevented 
by constematiott and horror at what was going on eittor from flying or going to 
aid, and they did not even' venture to utter a word. And now each of the con- 
spirators bared his sword, and Ceesar being hemmed in all round, in whatever 
direction he turned meeting blows and swords aimed against his eyes and face, 
driven about like a wild beast won caught in the hands of his enemies ; for it was 
arranged that all of them should take a part in and taste of the deed of blood. 
Accordingly Brutus also gave him one blow in the groin. It is said by some autho- 
rities, that ho defended himself agaiust tho rest, moving about his body hither and 
Uiithcr, and calUng out, till ho saw that Brutus had drawn hU sword, 'when ho 
pulled his toga over his face and offered no further resistance, having been driven 
either by chanco or. by the conspirators to the base on which the statue of Pom- 
pcius stood. And the base wuh drenched 'with blood, as if Pompeius was directing 
the veugeauco upon his enemy who was sketched beneath, his feet and writhing 
under his many wounds ; for he is said to have received tluce and twenty wounds. 
Many of tho conspirators wore wounded by one another, while they were aiming so 
many blows agtunst one body. 

After Cajsar was killed, though Brutus came forward as if ho was going to say 
something about the deed, tile Senators, without waiting to listen, nished through 
the door, and making their escape filled the people with confusion and indescribable 
alarm, so that some closed their houses, and others left their tables and places of 
business, and while some ran to tho place to see what had happened, others whp 
had seen it ran away. But Antonius and Lepidus, -who were the chief friends .. 
Ciesar, stole away and fled for refuge to the houses of other persons. Tho pariisatu 
of Brutus, just os they were, 'warm from the slau^^ter^ and showing their bare 
swords, all in a body advanced from tho Senate-house to the Chpitbl, not like men 
who -were flying, but exulting and confident, calling the people to liberty and joinetr 
by the nobles ivho met them. S^me even weiit up to the Capitol with them and 
mingled with them as if they had ]>articipated in tho deed, and claimed tho credit 
of it, among whom "wero Caius Octavius and Lentulus Spinthcr, But they after- 
wards paid the penalty of their vanity, for they wore put to death by Antonius and 
the yopng Coesar, without having enjoyed even the reputation of that for which they 
logt their lives, for nobody beUeyed that they had A share in the deed. For neither 
djd those who put them to death, punish them for what they did, but for what they 
wished to do. On the next day Brutus came down and .addressed the people, 'who 
listened without expressing disapprobation or approbation of what had been done, 
but th^ indicated by their deep silenco that they pitied Csosar an<l respected Brutus. 
The Senate, with a view of nuking an amnesty and c^ciliating all j^aitics, decreed 
that Cgea^r should be Imtrourcd as a god, and that not the smallest thing should bo 
disturbed which he had settled whilo ho was ih power ; and tliey distributed among 
the p^i^ana of proviuceh and.suitablo honours, so that all people supj^osed 

that affairs were quieted and had boon settled in the best way. , 

Bui when tho^'wUl of Csmr w|is upeueti, and Jt was discovered that he had given 
to every Homan ft -hemdsome preset, and they saw the bo^', as was carried 
through the, Forum, -disfigured with.: tUo multitude no longer kojit within 

the bounds of j^rc^riiety and. hesj^ng* about ?^e corpse benches, lattices 

opd tabl^ the firo to ^ and humi it : then 
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taking the ilamiug pieces of wood they ran to Hub hooaes of the conspirators to Juts 
them, and others run about the city iu all directions seeking for the men to seize 
and tear them in pieces. But none of tho conspirator’s came in theip way, and 
they were all well protected. One Cinna^ howem*, a friend of C^sar, happened, as 
it is said, to have bad a stmnge dream tho night befoit) ; for he (heamed that ho 
was invited by (Aosar to sup with him, and when he excused himself, ho was dragged 
along by Caesar hy the hand, against hia will and making resistance the while, Kow 
when lie heard that the body of CoBsar was burning in the Foiura, he got up and 
went there out of respect, though he was soniowhat alarmed at his dream and had 
a fever on him. One of the multitude who saw Oinna told his name to another 
who was enquiring of him, and he again told it to a thiid, and immediately it spread 
tlirough the crowd, that this man was one of those who had killed Ckcsar ; and indeed 
there was one of the coiLspirators who was named Cinna ; and taking this man lo 
be him tho people forthwith rushed upon him and tore him iu pieces on the spot. 
It wa.s principally through alarm at this that the partisans of BrutiiB and Cassius 
after a few days left the city. 

60.— THE INSECT 01' A DAY. 

TKANSLATED FROM AN ANONYMOUS TRENCH WRITER. 

Auistotlb says that iipfin^the rivor Hyi^anis there exist little animals who live 
only one <hiy. Those who die at eight o'clock in the morning, die in their youth ; 
those who die at five o’clock in tho evening, die in a state of decropitude. 

Suppose one of tho most robust of these lij’panians as old, according to these 
nations, as time itself; ho would lia\o begun to exist at the break of day, and 
through the strength of his constitution, would have been enabled to suppoi-t an 
active life during the infinite miinbor of seconds contained in ten or twelve hours. 
During so long a succession of instants, by his own experience and by his reflections 
on all he had .seen, he must have acquired great wisdom ; he looks upon his fellows 
who have died at noon as creatures happily delivered from the great iHirnbor of 
.nfinnitios to which old ago is subject. Ho may have to relate to his grandsons .an 
astonishing traditiuii^of facts anterior to all tho memories of the nation. Tho j’oiing 
ftwarm, composed of beings who have lived But an hour, approach tho venerable 
patriarch with rcspccti and listen wdth admiration to his instructive discourse. 
Every thing he relates to them, appears a pindigy to this generation whose life has 
been so short. A day appears to them the entire duration of time,, and the dawn 
of day would he called, in their chronology, tho great era of thdr creation. 

Suppose now that the venerable insect, this Nestor of tho llypanis, a short time 
before his death, about the hour of sunset, assembles all his descendants, his fnchds 
and acq^aiatances,>to give them, with his dying breath, his last advice. They gather 
from all parts under tho. vast shelter of a muduroom and the dying sage adi&eSBes 
them iirth^ following manner : — 

Friends and compatiiots, 1 feel that tho longest lilb must have an end. Tho term 
of mine has arrived, and J dq not regret my fate, since my^great ago has become a. 
burden to me, and there is nothing new mider tho sun for ma The revolutions 
and calamiriea that have, desolated my country, tho gieat number of particular tuh 
cidouts to which we are all st^ibjcct, the infiraiitics that afflict our spedes, ind the 
imsfortunea which haye. happened in my oWn family, all that I have seen in 'tie 
course of a kmg life, has only too well taught xm tliis great truth, that hapj^ness, 
placed in thU^ which do not d^ndj%q>on oumdves, can never l>e certain and last* 
:ng. An entire generation has p<^sh€d ^ n^riolont wind ; a multitude of ^ fm- 
pmd^t vyouth has been swept . into the w^ter by a biierk 

Ukibic floods a wddm mu Ms oaaiiod J Oar flrmest sfi^ft^ even 
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proof against a hail storm. 'iA’ i&rk cloud camos tli^ moat courageous hearts to 
tromhle. 

i lived in the early ages, and tojiversed with insects of lai'ger growth, of stronger 
constitutions; nod I may say of greater wisd^ than any of the present generation. I 
ooAjup^'yOu to give credit to my last wordw, when I a^uro you that the sun which 
noW appeso's hefyond the Water, and which seems hot fid* fi-om the earth, 1 have seen 
ill times post fixed in the middle of the heaveni^' its rays, darting directly u]X)u us. 
The earth was much lighter in past ages, the air was mheh warmer, and our ances- 
tors were more sober and more virtuous. 

Although my senses are enfeebled, my memoiy is not; I can assure you that this 
glorious lumihaty moves. I have seen it rising over the summit of that mountain, 
and I began my life about the time that H oommenjced its immense career. It ha.s, 
(luring several centuries, advanced in the heavens with an astonishing heat and 
brilliancy, of which you can have no idea, and ^7llich assuredly you could not havo 
Buppprted ; but now, by its decline, and the sensible diminution of its vigour, I foresee 
that all nature must shortly terminate, and that this World will be lairicd in dark- 
ness iu loss than a hundred minutes. 

Alas ! my friends, how I flattered myself at one time with the deceitful hope of 
always living on this earth' ! how magnificent were the' cells I had hollowed put for 
mysolfl what confidence did I put in the firmness of my limbs, and in the elasticity 
of their joints, and in the strength of my Wings ! But 1 have lived long enough for 
nature and for glory, and none of those I leave behind mo will have that same satis- 
faction in the century of darkness and decay that I see about to begin* 


Cl,‘-TnE SCHOOLMASTER. 


VKurr.ANCK. 


[Mb. VebpIjjANCK is n living American writer, who, like many of die most distingiiislied 
autliors and scholars of the United States, has filled situations of political responsibility.] 


It has been to me a -source of pleasure,- though a melancholy oue, that in rendering 
this public tribute to the worth of our departed friend, the respectable mcml)crs of 
two bodies, one of them the most dfevoted and clficient in its scientific cuqiiirics, 
the other comprising so many names eminent for pliilauthropy and learning, have 
met to do honour to the memory of .a Schoolmaster, 

There are prouder themes for the eulc^ist than this. Tlio praise of the states- 
man, the wanior, or the orator, furnish more splendid topics for ainbitious eloquence ; 
but no theme can be more rich in desert) or more feuitful in public advantage. 

The enlightened liberality of many of our state governments (amongst which w*o 
may claim a proud distinction for our own) by extending the commoii school system 
over their whole population, has brought elementary education to the door of every 
family. In this State, it appears from the Annual Kcjxirts Of the Secretary of the 
State, there arc, besides the fifty incorporated academies and numcrouB private 
schools, abput nine thopsand school districts, in each of which instruction is regu- 
Iwly given. These contain at present half a million of children iiuight in the single 
State of hTow York. To these may be added nine or ten thousand more youth in 
the higlMjr seminaries , of 'feartung, exclusive of the colleges. 

Of what inoabuld^Mlti^uonce, iheak, for gohd or for evil, iiiK>n the dearest intomta 
of society, must ]t»0 the estimate entertained for the cliaractcr of this gfoat body of 
teachers, and the ecftisoqpent rcspc^bility of the individuals who compose it 1 
At the receui geucml in tjiis; State, the votes of above three hmidrcd 

Ihpusand persons wem tak^. In thuj;y years the great nmjmity of these will have 
away ; hS-esmcIs^And th^ dhttios assumed by tho^very 
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children, whoao minda arc now open to -receive tli^r earliest and most durablo im- 
pressions from the ten thousand schoolmasters of this State. 

What else is there in the whole of our social system of such exteusivo and power- 
ful operation ou the national character t licro is one other infiuence* moro 
powerful* and but one. It is that of the mother. The forms of a free government, 
the provisions of wise legislation, the schemes of the statesman, the sacrifices of the 
patriot, arc as notliing comi)ared With these. If the future citizens of our republic 
are to be woithy of their rich inheritance, they must be made so principally through 
the virtue and intelligence of their mothei’s. It is in the school of raatenial tender- 
ness that the kind affections miist be first roused and made habitual — the early 
sentiment of piety awakened and rightly directed — the sense of duty and moral 
responsilnlity unfolded and enlightened. But next in rank and in ^cixcy to that 
pure and holy source of moral influence is that of the schoolmaster. It is powerful 
already. What would it be if in cveiy one of those school districts which we now 
munt by annually increasing thousands, there were to be found one teacher wdl-in- 
lormcd without pedantry, religious xvithout bigotry or fanaticism^ proud and fond of 
his profession, and honoured in the discharge of its duties ! How wide would be 
the intellectual, the moral influence ,of such a body of men ! Many such we have 
ali'eady amongst us — ^men humbly wiae mid obsenuoly useful, whom poverty cannot 
depress, nor neglect degrade. But to raise up a body of such men, as numerous as 
tho wants and the dignity of the country demand, their laljours must be fitly remu- 
iiCrated, and themselves and their calhug cherished and honoured. 

The schoolmaster’s occupation is laborious and ungrateful ; its rewards arc scanty 
and precarious. He may indeed be, and he ought to bo, animated by the conscious- 
ness of doing good, that* best of all consolations, that noblest of all motives. But 
that, too, must bo often clouded by doubt and uncoi’tiuuty. Obscure and inglorious 
as his daily occupation may appear to learned pride nr worldly ambition, yet to bo 
truly successful and happy, he mtist be animated by tho spirit of the same groat 
principles which insphed the most illustrious benefactors of mankind. If he bring 
to his'taskhigh talent and rich acquirements, he must be content to look into distant 
years for the proof that his labours have not bj^en wasted — ^that the good seed which 
he daily scatters abroad does not fall on stony ground and withor aivay, or among 
thorns to be choked by tho cares, tho delusions, or the vices of the world. He must 
solace his toils with tlio .same pi'ophctic faith that enabled the greatest of modern 
pliilosophom, amidst tho neglect or contempt of his own times, to regal’d liimself as 
sowing the seeds of truth for ixostority and the care of Hoaten. He must arm him- 
self against disapjxointment aifd mortification, with a portion of that same noble 
confidence Avhich soothed tho greatest of modern poets when weighed down by care 
and dagger, by poverty, old age, and blindness, still 

“ In prophetic tlream ho saw 

The youth unborn, with pious awo, 

Imbihe each virtue from his sacred page.” 

* 

He must know, and he must love to teach his pupils, not tho moagro elements of 
knowledge, hut the eeefet and the use of their own intellectual strength, exciting and 
enabling them hereafter to raise for tliemselves the veil which covers the m^yestio 
fbrm of Truth. Ho must fbc4 deeply the reverence due to the youthful mind 
with mighty though undeveloped energies and affections, and mysterious and eternal 
destinies. Tlienco ho must have leai’nt to reverence himself and hhi ]profbssion, 'and 
to look upon its otlicrwiso ill-requited tofe as their owk excoMiiig ^at tewfiSPl 

If kuoh are the difiiculties and the discouragements — such ibe duUp; the 
and {|ie consolations of teachers who ai« worthy of that name kdtf ti«Jat, 
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peiioufi thtjn the obligation upon every enlightened citizen who hnowB and feels the 
value of such men to aid thom^ to cheer th^, and to honour them \ 

But let m not be content with barren honour to buried merit, I^t us pro\o our 
gratitude to the dead by faithfully endeavouring to elevate the station, to enlarge 
the usefulness, and to raise the diameter of the sohoolmaster amongst us. Thus 
shall we best te^y our gratitude to the teachers and guides of our own youth, 
thus best serve our country, and thus, most effectually, diffii«) over our land light, 
and trutli, and virtue. 


e;i.^ArOPHXHBGMS.—m. 

Ebal OouRAOE.-i*— I have read of a biixl, which hath a face like, and yet will prey 
upon, a man ; who coming to the water to drink, and finding there by reflection, 
that he had killed one like himself, pineth away by degrees, and never afterwards 
ei\joycth itself. Such is in some sort the condition of Sir Edwnid Harwood. Tliia 
accident, tliat he had killed one in a private quarrel, put a period to his camal mirth, 
and was a covering to his eyes all the days of his life. No possible provocations 
could afterwards tempt him to a duel ; and no wonder that one's conscience loathed 
that whereof ho had surfeited. He refused (dl chiollongea with more honour than 
others accepted thorn ; it being well known, iitttt he would sot his foot as far in the 
face of his enemy as any man alive.-^FoiiBR. Worthies. — AHidCf Lvicdnshtre. 

Precocious Intelligence. — Four mei'chants were sharers in a sum of a thousand 
pieces of gold, which they had mixed together, and put into one purse, and they 
w'eut with it to purchase merchandise, and, findmg in their way a beautiful garden, 
they entered it, and loft the purse with a woman wlio was the keeper of that garden. 
Having entered, they diverted themselves in a tract of the garden, and ate and 
drank, and were happy j and one of them said, I have with mo some perfume. 
Come, lot us wash om- heads with this running water ; and perfume oursch’cs." 
Another said, Wo want a comb.*' Aiul another said, "We will ask the keeper ; 
perhaps she hath with her a eomb.** And upon this, one Of them it)so and went to 
tho keeper, and said to her, " Give um the purse.** ' She replied, " When yo all 
present yourselves, or thy companioi^ order me to give it thee.” Now his com- 
l>anions were in a place where the koei>cr eould see them, and she could lieai* thcii- 
words. And the man said to his coinpanions, " 8hc is not \viUing to give me aught.’’ 
*So they said to her, " Give him.” And when she heaid their words, siie gave him 
the purse ; and he went forth fleeing from them. Therefore when ho had 'wearied 
them by the length of his absence, they come to ths keeper, and said to her, " Where- 
fore didst thou not give him the comb 1”, And she replied, “ He demanded of me 
nothing but the purse, aud I ^vc it not to him save with your permission, and ho 
hath departed hence and gone his vi^ay.” And when they heard the words of tho 
keeper, they slapped their facscs, and seized her with their hands, saying to her, 
" Wo gave thee not permission save to give tho comb.” She replied, " lie did not 
mention to me a comb." And they seized her smd took her iq) to the Kddeo, and 
when they presented thenmelves before him, they stated to him tho case ; whereupon 
he bound the keeper to restore the purse, and bound a number of her debtors to be 
answ'orable for her. . ; < 

So she wont foith perploxed, not. knowing her way; and there met her a boy, 
wliose was five years ; and when tho boy saw her so pciqilexed, he said to her, 
“ What is tlie matter, 0 my mother ? ” But she returned him not an answer, de- 
i^isin^ him on account of tho smallness of his age. And he repeated his question to 
her a a second, anda third time. Bo {^length she told him what had happened 

to her. And the bc^ sfpd tO:her, "Give me a piece of s&ver that 1 may buy some 
fwoetaeats >vith ifi; sod 1 will Mi thee something by which thine acquittance may be 
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effected.’* The Iteopci* Ihcvcfovc gave liioi a piece of wlver, asking him, Wlint hast 
thou to say ? ” And the boy answered her, “ Heturu to the Kddee, and say to lum, 
it was agreed between me and them that I should not give them the purse save in 
the prcsoiico of all tho four.” So the keeper returned to the Kddee, and said to liim 
as tho boy had told her ; upon which the Kddcc said to tho throe men, ^ Was it 
thus agreed between you and her ?” They answered, “ Yes.*' And the Kddeo said 
to them, “ Bring to mo your companion and take tho purse.” Tims tho keeper 
went forth free, no injury befalling her, and she went lier way. — Lane. JiWes to 
ArMan Niyhts^ 

Dr. Kr-HTLE. — Mr.—, one of tho fellows, (in Mr. Francis Potter’s time,) was 
wont to say that Dr. Kettle’s bruin wa.s like a hasty-pudding, where tliero was 
mcmoiy, judgment, and fancy, all stirred together. He had all these faculties in 
great measure, but they were all so jumbled together. If you had to do with him, 
taking him for a fool, you would have found in him great subtility and reach : d 
emtm if you treated wuth him as a wise man, you would have mistake him for a 
fool. A neighbour of mine told mo he heard him preach once in St. Maiy’s Church,. 
ut Oxon. He ht^gan thus ; “ It being my turn to preach in this" place, I went into 
luy study to prepare myself for my sermon, and I took down a book that liad blue 
strings, and looked in it, and ’twas sweet St. Bcrnai'd. I cLanced to rcad^ such a 

pajt of it, on such a subject, which hath made me to choose this text .” 

I know not whetber this was the only time or no, that he used this following way 
of conclusion : — ** But now I see it is time for me to shut up my book, for I sec tho 
doctor’s men conic in wiping of thoir beards from the ale-house.” 

As they were reading and circumscribing figures, said he, “ I will show you how 
to inscribe a ti'ianglo in a ctuadrangle. Bring a pig into tho quadrangle, and I will 
set tho college dog at him, and he will take the pig by the car ; then come I and 
take the dog by the tail, and the hog by the tail, and so there you have a triangle 
i^ a quadrangle.” — AuilREr. , 

Youth. — Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, in tlio first place, 
I don’t like to think myself growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last ; and then, Sir, young men have more virtue thou 
old men ; they have more generous sentiments in every respect. I love the young 
dogs of this ago, they have more wit and humour and knowledge of life than wo 
had ; but then tho dogs are not so good scholai’S. Sir, in my early days I read very 
hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen, 
as I do now. My judgment, to be Sure, was not so good ; but, I had all tho facta. 
I remember very well, when I waa at Oxford, an old gentleman said to mo, " Young 
man, ply your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; for when 
years como unto you, you will find that poring upijh books will bo but an irksome 
task.” — Johnson, in Boswell 

68.-TI1E IMITATION OF CHIUST. 

Bishop BsvEmoos. 

[Wujt^AM Bevbbipge was bom in 1036, at Bono, in Leicestershire. He. was edupated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge j received vaiious ecclesiastical prefermentap; and became 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1704. In 17^ he died. Ho was' a divine of profound learning, of 
exempWy holiness, and of uitwearied industry in the discharge of his pastoral duties. 'Ha was 
ofiUed, in his own time, great restorer and rc\iver of primitive piety.*^ Ttw foHowing 
extract is from his admirable ‘.Private Thoughts upon Beligion and a 

ttt«t all '«fe6 ’pi’ofe& theinselvea td ffie frfonas\«ia df Jemw 

ChiiH desire to manifest theitoselves 'to be so by following: tdtb Wa'p^oc^pts and 
example, I riiall give the rcftdef n Shoi-t narrative of Ms life !W*l aoHons, wherein wo 
may all seo what true piety is, and what real CSinstiaoity rc<{uif03 of us ; and may 
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not content ourselves os many do, with beiiig professors, and adhci-ing to parties or 
factions amongst u% but strive to be thorough Oiiristians, and to cany ourselves as 
such, by walking as Christ himself walked ; whick tlxat we may know at least how 
to doj looking upon Clirist as a mere man, 1 shall show how he did, and by consc- 
quenco how wo ought to cany ourselves both to God and man, and what graces and 
virtues he exercised all along for our example and, imitation. 

Now for oiir more clear and methodical pi^occediiig in a matter of such consequence 
as this is, I shall begin with his behaviour towards men, from his diildhood to 
his death. 

Just, therefore, when he was a child of twelve years of ago, it is particularly 
recorded of him, iJiat ho was subject or obedient to his parents, his real mother and 
reputed father*. It is true, he knew at that time that God hiiwlf was his Father, 
for, said he, “Wist yo not that I must bo about my, fatlieFa business And 
knowing God to be his Father, ho could not but know likewise that ho was infinitely 
above his mother ; yea, that she could never have borne him, had not himself first 
made and supported her. Yet, howsoever, though as God he was Father to her, yet 
as man she was mother to him, and therefore he honoured and obeyed both her and 
him to whom she was espoused. Ncithc|; did he only respect his mother whilst ho 
was here, but ho took caro of her too whcn,hcyv’as going hence. Yea, all the pains 
he suffered upon the cross could not make ^rget his duty to licr that boro him ; 
but seeing her standing by the cross, as hii&clf hung on it, he committed her to the 
caro of Ilia beloved disciple, who “took W, to his own home.”! Now as our 
Saviom* did, so are we bound to carry ourselves to our eaiihly parents, whatsoever 
their temper or condition bo in this world, Though God hath blessed some of us 
perhaps with greater estates than, ev^ ho blcss^ them, yet we must not think om*- 
solves above them, nor be at all tlie less respectful to them. Christ, wo see, was 
iuiinitely above his mother, yet as 4 x 0 was his mother ho wa? both subject and 
rcspoctfiil to her. He was not ashamed to own her as she stood by the cross, but, 
in the view and hearing of all there present, gave his disciple a chaige to take ca#of 
her, leaving ns an example, that such amongst us as have parents provide for them 
if they need it, as for our children, both while we live and wlicn wo come to dio 

And as he was to his natural ao was ho too to his civil* parents, the magis^ 
tratos under which ho lived, submissive and faithful ; for thougli, as ho was God, 
ho was infinitely above them in heaven, yet, as ho was man, ho was below them 
on eai-th, ha\ing committed all civil power into their hands, without reserving any 
at all for himself. So that, though they received ,thcir commission from him, 
yet now himself couH not without receiving a commission from them. And 
therefore, having no commisamn from them to' do it, ho would not intrench so 
much upon their privij^o aad power as to determine the controversy betwixt 
the two 'brethren contending oDOut their inheritance. “Man,” saiih he, “who made 
me a judge or a divider over you?”§ And^to show his submission to the civil 
magistrates as highly as possibly ho oonld, rather than offend them he wrought a 
miihde to pay thd tax which they had charged upon him||. And when the officers 
were sent to ^0 him, though he had moi'o than twelve legions of angels ai his 
service to nave fought for him it he had pleased, yet he vrould not employ them, nor 
sujBfer his own disciples to make any. resistance IT. And though some of late day^i 
who call themselves Ghristians,, have acted quite contrary to our blessed Saviour in 
this paiii<m]aPy;rha^ bottw^ of my readers, even that they will behave them- 
selvi^ more like Christ, wliq, thc^h. l\o was siiprcpio governor of the world, yet would 
not I'csist, but subrnM^m to.the ayil power which himself had entrusted men \Yithal. 

.« XoUkc, ii. M, 40. , ♦ Julm, S7. tLuke,xilU. 

!l MaiU XYU. 27. 1i Matt. xx\i. 52, 53. 
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Moroovor, althougli \vhilrit lio was here he was really not only the best but greatest 
luuii upou carthj yet he carriod himself to others with- that meckiioss^ humility and 
respept, as if ho had been the least ; as ho never admired any mrtia for his riches, so 
ncitlier did he despise laiy man for his poverty ; poor men and rich were all alike to 
him. Ho w^£is as lowly and raspectful to the lowest, as he was to the highest that 
ho conversed with : he affected no titles of honour, nor gaped after popular air, but 
submitted luinself to the meanest services that he could, for the good of others, even 
to the washing his own disciples' feet, and all to teach us that wo can never think 
too huvly of ourselves, nor do any thing that is bcjieath us ; propounding himself 
as our example, especially in this particular : “ Learn of me,” saith he, for I am 
iiicok and lowly in brart.”* 

JXis humility tdso was the more remarkable, in that his bounty and goodncs.i t-o 
otlicrs v/iis so groat, for “he wont about doing good.”t Wheresoever you read he 
\V!i.s, you read still of sonic good work or other he did there. W^iatsoever company 
he conversed with, tht‘y still w'cnt bettor from him than they came unto him, if they 
came out of a good cud. By him, as himself said, “ the blind received their sight, 
and the lame walked, the lepers were cleansed, and the deaf heard, tho dead were 
raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto them.” % Yea, it is observable, 
that w^e never read of any person whatsoever that came to him, desiring any kind* 
ness or favour of him, but he still received it, and that whether lio was friend or 
foe. For indeed, though he had many inveterate and implacable enemies in the 
world, yet ho bore no grudge or malice against them, but expressed ns much love 
and favour for thorn as to his gioatcst friends. Insomuch, that when they had 
gotten him upon the cross, and fa&tcned his hands and feet unto it, in tho midst of 
all that pain and torment which they put him to, he still prayed for thorn §. 

Oh ! how happy, how blessed a people should bo, could xre but follow our 
blessed Savioui* in this particular I How well would it be with us, could we but be 
thus loving to one another, as Christ was to all, even his most bitter enemies ! We 
assine ourselves it is not only our misery, but our sin too, unless wo be so. 
And our sin will bo the gixsater, now we know our Master’s plcasui’e, unless wc do 
it. And iWeforo, let all such amongst us as desire to caj’ry ourselves as Christ 
himself did, and as becometh his disciples in the world, begin here. 

Be submissive and obedient both to our parents and governors, humble in our 
own sight, despise none, but be charitable, loving, and good to all ; by this filmll all 
men know that we are Chvisl’s disciples indeed. 

Having tlius seen our Saviour’s candage towards men, we shall now consider his 
piety and devotion towards God : not as if it was possible for me to express the 
excellency and perfection of those rcligio\is acts which he performed continually 
v.'ithiu his soul to God, every one of his faculties be^ as entire in itself, and as 
perfect in its acts, as it was first made or designed tobe. There was no darkness, 
nor 80 much as gloominess in bis in hid, no error nor mistake iu his judgment, no 
bribery nor corruption in his conscience, no obstinacy nor pervesrseness in. his will, 
no inpgularity nor disorder in his affections, no spot, no blot, no blemish, not the 
least impeifection or infirmity in his whole sbul. And, fliercforc, even whilst his 
bi.dy W.XS on his head and heart were still in heaven, ^or he nevm* troubled 
his head nor so much as coneeraed himself about anything here below, any further 
than to do all tho good he could, his t}ioughts being vriiolly tak^ up with consi- 
dering how to advance God’s glory and man’s ctemad happiuciiis. An^ aa for his 
heart, that was the altar oh which tho sacred ffro of divine love was always burning, 
tho tones whereof continually ascended up to heaven, being aceompahiod with the 
most juxlent and fervent desires and delight in, the chi^e.st good* 

* Malt. xi. 2J), t Acts, r. 3S. } MatL xi 3* § LuAe, xxiu* 34, 
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But it must uot bo e:spccted that I should give an exact descrii)tiou of tliat cmi- 
iimit and most perfect holiness which our blessed Saviour was inwardly adorned with 
and continually ediployed in ; which I am os unable to express as desirous to 
iimtatc. But, howsoever, I shall endeavour to laind the reader in general of such acts 
of piety and devotion, which arc particularly j*ecorded, on purpose for our imitation, 

jFiret, therefoi’e, it is observed of our Saviour, that hx>m a child ho incicascd 
in wisdom as ho did in stature,”* WJiere by wisdom W'c aire to understand 
the knowledge of God and divine things. For our Saviour having taken our 
nature into his person, wdth all its frailties and infiimitics as it is a created being, 
ho did not in that nature presently know all things which were to be known. It is 
true, as God, he then knew all things as w^ell as ho had from all eteniity ; but wc 
are now speaking of him as man, like one of ns in all things except sin. But wo 
coutinuo some considerable time after wc arc born before w^c know anything, or conio 
to the use of our reason ; the rational soul not being able to exert or manifest itself 
until the natural phlegm and radical moisture of the body, which in infants is pre- 
dominant, bo so digested that the body be rightly qualified and its organs fitted for 
the soul to work upon and to make use of. And though our Saviour came to the 
use of his reason, as man, fiu* sooner than we arc wont to do, yet we must not think 
that ho knew all things as soon as he was born ; for that the nature he assumed 
was not capable of ; neither could ho then bo "feiid, as he is, to incVciisc in wisdom, 
for where there is a perfection there can be no increase. 

But hei*e, before wo proceed further, it will be necessary to answ'cr an objection 
which some may make against this. For, if our Saviour as man knew not all things, 
then ho was not perfect, not absolutely free from sin, ignorance itself being a sin. 

To this I have these things'to answer: tet, it is no sin for a creature to bo ignorant 
of some things, because it is impossible for a creature to know all things ; for to bo 
omniscient isGod’sprerogativo, neither is acreatnre capable of it because ho is but finite, 
whereas the knowledge of ah tilings, or omniscience, is itself an infinite act, and 
therefore to l)o performed only by an infinite being. Hence it is that no creaturo 
in the world ever was or ever could bo made omniscient ; but there arc many things 
which Adam in his integrity Jind the vciy angels themselves arc ignorant of ; as 
our Saviour, speaking of the day of judgment, saith, Of that day and hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which arc in heaven, neitlxcr the Son, but the Father.” t 
But the angels are never the less perfect, because they kno\v not this. Nay, it is 
observable that the Son himself, as man, knew it not ; neither, saith he, “ the Son, 
but the Father ; ” and if he knew it not then, much less was it necessary for him 
to know it when a child. 

Secondly, as to be ignorant of some things is no sin, bo neither is any ignorance 
at all sin but that whereby a iilan is ignorant of what ho is bound to know : “ For 
all sin is the transgi’cssion of the law,” And, therefore, if there be no law obliging mo 
to know such or such things, I do uot sin by being ignorant of them, for I trans- 
gress no law. Nowi though all men arc bound by tjic law of God to know him, and 
their duty to him, yet inf^ts, so long as infants, arc not neither can he obnoxious 
or subject io that law, they being in a natural incapacity, yea, impossibility to 
perform it ; but as they become by degrees capable of knowing anything, they aix) 
obliged questionless to know him first froni whom they receive their knowjedga 

And thus it was that our blesstd tSaviour perfectly fulfilled the law of God; in that 
although he might still contiuuo ig^iorant of many things, yet, howsoever, ho all 
aloi?g knew all that he was bound to know, and os he grew by degrees more and incro 
callable of knowing anything, so did he increase still move in true wisdom, or lU the 
knowledge of God: so that by that time ho was twelve years old, he wa'a able to 
' * Luke, ij. f)2. f Mark, xiii. 3‘L 
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dispute with the groat doctors and Icaiiial Ilabbrea among tlie Jews ; and after that> 
as bo grew in stiiture, so ditl he grow in wisdom too, and in favour both with God 
and man. 

And, vorily, althongli we did not follow our blessed Saviour in this particular when 
we were children, \.i! ought, ho\v.v)ovcr, to endeavour it now we arc inou and women, 
even to gi*ow iji Vvu.^doin, and every day add something to our spiritual stature, so as 
to let never a d.iy p.i^H over our heads without being better aecpiaintod wutb God’s 
goodiies.'i to us, or our duty to him. And by this example of our Saviour’s growing 
ill wisduru when a child, wo should also learn to bring up our cbildrcn in the nurture 
and adinonitiou of the Lord; and not to strive so much to make thorn rich, as to 
use all means to make thorn wise and good, that they mjiy do as their Saviour di<l, 
even grow in wisdom and in stature, and in the favour both of God and man. 

And as our Saviour grow in wisdom when a child so did ho use and manifest it 
when he came to bo a man, by devoting himself wholly mito the service of the living 
God, and to the exercise of all true grace and virtue; whoi'cin his blessed soul was 
m much taken up that he had neither time nor heart to mind those toys and trifles 
which silly mortals upon earth are so much apt to dote on. Jt is true, all the world 
was his, but he bad given it all away to othciia, not reserving for himself so much as 
a house to put his bead in*. And wliat money he had lioiu’ded up you inaygiithcr 
from his working a miracle to i>ay his tribute or poll-money, which came not to 
much above a shilling. Indeed, he came into the world, and went out again, 'without 
ever taking any notice of any plciwurea, honours, or riches in it, as if there had 
been no such thing there, us really there was not or ever will bo ; all the pomp and 
glory of this deceitful world having no other being in oxistcuco but only in our 
distempered flmcics and imaginatioiis ; and tUereforo our Saviour, whose fancy way 
sound, and bis imagination untainted, looked upon all the world and the glory of jt as 
not worthy to he looked upon, seeing nothing in it wlicrcforo it should be desired. 
And therefore, instead of spending his time in the childish pursuit of clouds and 
shadows, ho made the service of God not only his business but his recreation too, 
his food as well as work. '‘It is my meat,” saith ho, ‘Ho do the., will of him that 
sent mo, and to finish his work.” t This was all the riches, honours, and pleasures 
whicli ho sought for in the world, even to do the will of him that sent him thither, 
to finish the w^ork \Ahich he came about; and so ho did before he went away: 
“ Father, 1 have gloritiod thee on earth, I have finished the work wliieh thou sentost 
mo to do.” X If, therefore, we would be Christ’s disciplc.s, so as to follow him, wo 
SCO wliat wo must do and how wo must behave and carry ourselves whilst we are here 
below; wo must not spend our time nor throw away our preoious and shoii-Uved 
days upon the trifles and impertuieuces of tliis tmusiciit world, as if we came hither 
for nothing else but to take and scraj>e up a little dust and dirt together, or to wallow 
ourselves like swine in the mire of carnal pleasures and delights. No, wo may assure 
ourselves we have greater things to do and far more noble designs to carry on whilst 
we continue in this vale of tcafs, even “to work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling, and to make our calling and election sure,” and to serve God here so as 
to enjoy him for ever. This is the work wo came about, and which wo must nok 
only do, but do it too with plojisui\3 and debght, and never leave until we have 
accomplished it ; we must make it our only plciisui*© to please God, account it out 
only honour to honour him, and esteem his love' and favour to bo the only wealth 
and riches that wo can enjoy ; we must think ourselvc,s no further happy than we 
find our.ielves to be truly holy, and therefore ' devote our lives wholly to ^iin, 
in whom wo live. This is to live as Christ lived, and by consequence as Christiana 
ought to do. 

* Malt. viU. '^0. f John, iv. 3^. } Jolm, xvU. 4. 
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Addison, aflov a lon«< interval in ilin production oi‘ his papers on the worthy hniglit w'ljoni 
he hsid adoptinl for his own, brink's him to Jjtmdoii. His rlisiraiMt-r will now lie hvr>iight. out 
iiiuUs' new aspoets. 'I'lie lollowiu'? pa-^aages are troni the *• Spt'elator,* N<‘. ‘Jn!/, 

“ I was lliis nionnng siirpii.scd wdlh a great laiockiiig at the door, wlicii my 
landlady’s danghtm* canu; up to me, and told uio that there was a man ludow 
desired to speak with nu‘. Upon iny asking her who it was, she told me it was a 
very grave elderly ])erson, luit that she did not know his name, 1 immediately wont 
dt)\vn to him, and found him to bo the coacliinau of iny worthy friend Sir lloger do 
(‘overley. Ifo told me that his master came to town Last night, and w'ould he gla«l 
to take a turn with me in (Ifiiy’s Inn walks. As 1 was wondering witli myself w'hat 
had hi-ought Sir llogcr to town, not hayiiig lately )‘cceivod any letter from him, ho 
told me that his master was oonio up to gel a sight of IViuce Eugene, and that ho 
desired 1 would imraediaUsly meet him. 

“ I w'as ngt a little ]deased w'ith the cmiosity of the old knight, ihougli I did 
not mncli wonder at it, having heard him say more than once in ])rivato diseonrse, 
4;bat ho hooked upon Prince Engenio (for so the knight calls lilni) to hi‘ a greater 
man than Scanderheg. 

“1 v\as no sooma- come into (IrayV Inn walks, but I lu'ard iny friend Iiomming 
twice or tlirici* to himself with great vigour, for he loves to clear lips [>ij»cs in gooil 
air (to make use of his uwai jiliraso), and is not a little i>l(‘ased with any one who 
takt'K notice of the strength w^hich lie still exerts in his uioiniiig hems. » 

“ 1 w^as hinehod with a secret joy at tlic sight of the good old man, wdio, before 
he saw me, wavs engaged in conversation with a heggar-man that had asked an alms 
of him. I exmld hear my friend chide him for not tiuding out some work ; hut at 
the same time saw him put his hand in his pocket and give him sixjienee. • 

‘M3ur salutations were very hearty on both sides, consisting of many kind shakes 
of the hand, and several aftoctionato looks which wo civst ujion one another. After 
which the knight told mo my good friend his chaplain was very w^cll, and much at 
my service, and that the Sunday^beforo he had made ti most incomparabhj serruou 
out of -Dr. Barrow. ‘1 have left,’ says he, ‘all my aflairs in liis hands, and being 
willing to lay an obligation upon him, have dcjiositod with him tliirty marks, to be 
distributed among bis poor parisliionci-s.’ 

“lie then ^proceeded to acquaint me with the welfare of Will Wimble. Upon 
wdiich he put his hand into his fob, and ]>rescnted me, in his name, with a tobacco- 
stopper, tolling me that Will had been busy all the beginning of the winter in 
turning great quantities of them ; and that he made a present of one to every gen- 
tleman in the countiy who has good principles and smokes. He added, that poor 
Will at present under gi’cat tribulation, for that 'I’om Touchy had taken the law 
of him for cutting some ha/el-sticks out of one of his hedges. 

“ Among other i)ioees of news which the knight brought from his country-seat, 
lie infoi'ujod ino tliat Moll White Avafe dead, and that about a mentli after iior deatn 
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tKc wind was ;>o very Idgh that it blew down llio cud of one of lus barns, l»ut foi 
my own part/ ^avs Sir lloe/n', ‘ 1 do nob tliiuk that the old wouiaii had any hand iu 

“llo afterwards hil into an account of the divevisions which had passed iu hia 
hou H o duriiuj tlii' h(.)lidays j for Sir Itoi^orj aftei* the laudable cubtom of his aiKAstors^ 
always keeps open Jioiiso at Christmas. 

“ 1 loai-ncd from him that ho liad killed eight fat hogs for this season ; that ho 
had dealt about his cliinos very libcmlly amongst his neighbours, and that in parti- 
cular he l»ad sent a string of hogs -pu^idings, with a puck of cards, to cvciy poor 
family in the parish. * 1 have often thought,’ says Sir Koger, ^it happens very ^\(^\ 
that (yliristinas should fall out in the middle of winter. Jt is the most dead nnconi- 
fortahle time of the year, wlicn the pooj- people wouhl suffer very much from their 
poverty and eoM, if ilioy had not good cheer, warm lires, and Chidstmas gaml>ols to 
support them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and to sec the *1 
whole Yillag (3 merry in luy great liall. I allow a double L[iiaiiiity of malt to my small- 
beer, aud set it a runniug for twelve (.lays to every one that calls for it. I have 
always a piece of cold beef and a mince-pie upon the tabic, and am wonderfully 
pleased to see my tenants pass away a whole evening m playing their innocent 
tricks, aud smutting one another. Our friend Will Wimble is as merry as any of 
them, and shows a thousand roguisli tricks upon tlicso occasions.’ .... 

laving passed away the greatest part of the morping in hearing the knight’s 
reflections, which were partly inivate and partly political, he asked me if I would 
smoko a pipe witlilnin over a dish of cotlce‘at fcxjuiics’s. As I love the old man, I 
take delight in comiilyiiig with everything that is agrcciible to him, and accordingly 
waited on him to the cotfec-housc, where liis venerable figure drew upon us the 
eyes of the whole room. Jfo liad no sooner seated himself at the upper cud of the 
high table, but ho called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of codec, a wax-^ 
candle, and the ‘•Supplement,’ with sucli iUJ air of cheerfulness and good luimour, 
that Jill tlie boys iu the coflee-rooiu (wlio scorned to take pleasure iu serving him) 
were at once employ imI on his several errands, Insomuch that nobody else could oomo 
at a dish of tea# until the knight hod got all liis conveniences about lam.” 

Will'll Adilisdii lias got Sir llogor I'aiily in Lmnlon, he will not trust him to inrurlur luiruls. 
I'lii* ‘ Spei '.iVr,' No, :{!2!), is u gonuino inoiv»£'l*ol' quiet Iiiuikhu*. The idea of the good old 
coiuilry squire dis|dii}iiig his lubtoiical knowledge, npon the strength of Jhd\er's (Jhroiiicle, is 
highly UTiinsing. Nothing e:m he hapiiier than Ids wonder that he did not liiid the history of 
the wav-work maid of liunour iu the Slab* Annals of Queen Klizalu th. 

Al y IViond Sir llugei* do Coverley told mo t’other night, that he had boon reading 
my paper upon Westiniiuster Abbey, in which, says lie, there are a great many in- 
gtniious fancies, lie told me at the same tiiiic, that ho observed I laid promised 
another paper upon the tombs, and that he shoiil(J be glad to go ami see tlicrn with 
me, not having visited them .since Im had roiwl liistory. 1 could not imagine at first 
how this came into the knight’.s hesul, till I recollected that he luul been busy all 
last suimner upon ‘ IJakcr’s (Jiironiclc,’ which he ha.s quoted several times in his 
dispuhis with Sir Andrew I’Vccport ..since hi.s hist coming to town. ^Accordingly I 
jn;oiuisedto call upon liim the next morning, that wo* might go together to the 
abbey. . . As ’wo w'ent up the body of the church, the knight pointed at the 

trophies upon one of tlu' now uionumeufs, and cried out, ‘A bravo man, I warrant 
him ! ’ Passing ufterwai-d by Sir Cloiidesley ijhovel, he flung his hand that way, 
and Cl led, ‘ Sir Chnideslcy Shovel ! a very gallant man.’ As we stood before ^isby’s 
tomb, the knight uttered InnisoU again after the same maim or ; ‘Dr. Busby ! a great 
nmn ’ he whipped my graiulfather ; a very great man ! I should ]ia\c gone to him 
iiiy.sclf, if I had not hcon a blockhead : a very great man ! * 

• Wo were immedialely conducted into the little chapel on the right hand. Sir 
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Roger, planting hiuisoii at our liistoi-ian’s clhou’, was very attentivo. to evory thing 
he Miid; particularly to tlie account lie ga\e ns of lord wlio Jiad cait otriho King 
ot Morocco's lu iul. Among ."•cvctal oUkt iigurcs, lu* was vciy well pleased to see 
the .statoman (Avil upon his Jences ; and com’lmling them all to ho groat men, was 
conducted to tljo figure W'liich repr(!sciiis that martyr to good Ijouscwifery who died 
by the iwick of a needle. Upon our iiileija-cter’s tclliiig us that she was maid of 
honour to Queen Klizabeth, tho'kniglit was very inquisitive into her namo and 
fiiniily ; and after having regarded her tliiger for* .some time, ^ I w'onder,’ says he, 
‘that Sir Riclianl leaker has said notliing of her in his dhroniclc.’ 

“ were then conveyed to tlic two coronation chairs, wdicro my old fj-iond, after 
having heard that the rtono under the most ancient of tliem, which was brought 
from Scotland, was calied Jacob's pillar, sat himself down in the chair, and, looking 
like the tigiuc of an old Clutliic king, asked our ‘interpreter what antboriLy they had 
to say that Jacob had ever breii in SeotlaiuL The fellow, instead of rotuniing liiui 
ail answer, told liini, that lie lioperl his honour would pay his forfeit. [ could 
observe Sir Roger a little milled upon boing thus trepaimod : Imt our guide not in- 
sisting upon his rlemaud, the knight soon recovered his good humour, and wjiispcred 
ill my eail>thiit if AV'ill AViinble were with us, and saw those chairs, it would gci hard 
but ho would get a tobacco-stopper out of one or t’other of them. 

“ Sir Uogor in the next ifiacc laid his hand upon Kdward 11 L’s sword, and, leaning 
u[)nu the jioniinol of it, gave us the whole hiatoiy of the lilack IVince, concluding 
that ill Sir Pdchiird Jkikcr’s opinion Edward Ilf. was one of the greatest princes that 
ever sat upon the English throne. 

‘‘A\'e were thqn shown Edward the Coiifcs.sor’s tomb; upon which Sir Roger 
ncquaiutc‘il us that ho w'^as the first who tonclied for tlio <ivil : aud afterward ] ferny 
lA^.’s, upon wdiicjli ho shook liis head, and told us there was fine reading in the 
casualties of that reign. 

“ Our conductor then jiointed to thfit monument where there is the figure of one 
Df our English kings without a head ; and upon giving us to know that the head, 
kvhicli was of beaten silver, had been stolon aw’uy .sovei*al years since — ‘ Some AVhig, 
[’ll warrant you,’ says Sir Roger: *' you ought to lock iqi your kings better; they 
vill carry olf the body too, if you don't take care.’ 

‘•''riic glorious names of Henry V. and Queen b-lizabeth gave the knight great 
ipportuiiitios t)f shining, and of doing justieo to Sir Richard Jkiker, who, as our 
:night observed with some surprise, had a great many kings in him, whoso monu- 
Qcnts ho had not scon in the i^bbcy. 

“ For my owm part, I couW not but bo pleased to see the knight show such an 
one.st pas.sioii for tlio glory of his coantry, aud such a respectful gratitude to tho 
memory of its princcil!! 

“ 1 must not omit that the bcnovolcncc of my gooil old friend, which flows out 
awards every one he converses with, made Inm very kind to our interpreter, whom 
0 looked upon as an extraordinary man, for which reason ho sliook him hy tho hand 
!; parting, tcjling him that* he should be very glad to sec him at his lodgings in 
orfolfc-buildings, and talk over these matters with him more at leisure.” 


os.^-AVOpac. 


Caulyle. 


[Thomas Catilvle, ouo of tlie most remaikablo wTilci-s of tun* own liuios, is u native of 
!Otlta[i(l. His mind has been cbielly formed in tlie (ierman stibool of litcialurc ami pliilo- 
phy ; but lie rises for above tbe cliai'acter of a mere imitator. His style is i‘ntirelyliis oivn 
at first repulsive, — ^but when familiar to the reader, Jiigbly exciting. Perhaps this stylo 
ly occasionally gild over common thoughts; but Mr. (Iiwlyle's thoughts are, for the must 
rt, of a aoiid metal that requires no plating. In graphic power of doscrimir.ii 
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tlio was ^ very liigb that it blew dowia tba aad pf fme of bis bsaauk Ibr 
my om port,* says Sir Bogcr, *1 do bot think tl^ the old womsfK bad any baud in 
^rwards fell into au account of tbe <^ve«siona which had passed in 
hooso dvning the holidays ; for % Bogor» fdter the laudablo oustom of bis pxieaatnrti 
always l^eps open houso at 

^ 1 learned from him that he. had IpBpd . oig^t fbt hogs for this season ; thaf ho 
hod dealt about bis chines very liberally amongst his neighbours, and that in parti- 
cular he had sent a string of hogs-puddinga, with a pack of cards, to every poor 
family in the parish. * 1 hav ^ often thought,' says Sir Eoger^ * it happens very well 
that Christmas should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the most dead uncom- 
fortable time of the year, when the popr people would suffer very much from their 
poverty and cold, if they h^ not good ch^, warm hres, and Oh^tmas gambols to 
support them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and to see the 
whole village merry in my great hall. 1 allow a double quantity of malt to my small- 
beer, and set it a running for twelve days to every one that oaUs for it. 1 have 
always a piece of pold beef and a ndnee-pe upon the table, and am wonderfully 
pleased^to see my tenants pass away a whole evening in ikying their innocent 
tricks, wd smutting one another. Our Mend Will Wimble is as merry as any of 
them, and shows a thousand roguish Mcks upon these oocasions.' .... 

" Having passed away the greatest part of the mo];ping in hearing the knight’s 
refiootions, which were partly private and partly political, he asked me if 1 would 
smoke a pipe ^thhim over a dish of coffee*at Squires's. As I love the old man, J 
take delight in complying with everything that is agreeable to him, and accordingly 
waited on him to the coffee-house, where his venerable figure drew upon us the 
eyes of the whole room. lla had no kx>nor seated himself at the upper end of the 
high table, but he called for a clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a dish of coffee, a wai^- 
candlo, and the * Supplement,’ with such an air of cheerfulness and good humour, 
that all the boys in the coffee-room (who seemed to take pleasm'o in serving him) 
were at once employed on his several errands, Insomuch that nobody else could come 
at a dish of tesa until the knight had got all his conveniences about him.” 

Whon Addison has got Sir !^ger fairly in London, he,3n4U not ihist lum to infeiior bands. 
Tho ^ Spectfiior,' I^o.asO, is a genuine morseppf quiet humour. The idea of the good old 
countiy squh^e displaying his historical knowledge, upon the strength of Bakor's Chronicle, is 
liighly amusing. Nothing can be happier than his wonder that he did not find the history of 
the wax-work maid of honour in the State Annals of Queen Elizabeth. 

‘^y friend Sir Boger do Coverloy told mo t'other night, that he hod bepn ^reading 
my paper upon Westminster Abbey, in which, says ho, there arp a great mauy in- 
genious ibneies. He told me at the same tiihe, that he ohsorved 1 had promised 
another paper upon tho tombs, and that he shoul^ be ^ad to go and see them with 
me^ not having visited them since he hqd read histmy. . X oppld not imagine at first 
hoW came into the knight's head, ^ X recollected that he had heen busy all 
last summer upon ‘ Baker’s Chronicle,’ which he has quolpd several times in bis 
d^mtes with ^ Andrew Froeport^ii^ his last coming to town* ^(Wdingly I 
promised to ea}l upon him thp next xnominig^ that we^ might go together t# tfi^ 
abbey. . . As we went up the body of the churc^ t^ kn%ht pcfiptis^ at ^he 
trophies upon one of the now monumenfs, and cried out, ‘4- brave maOi 1 wa^nrapt 
hint ! ’ Passing afterward by Sir Cloud^ley Shovel^ ho fiun^ his hand th^ Way> 
and cried, * Sr OoudesleyShoycil ffW.’ As wa 

topib, the knight uttered himself ogw a^r the same maimer : * Bushy j wl^t 
man !• he whim^ my grandJbther a very great man ! 1 should have gone t<> bim 
. myselj^ if 1 h^'uot been a blcckhasd : a very great ww ii I ’ / 

** Wo were immediately conducted into the little chapel bn the right hand* Sir 
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Bpgcr, planting UimscM at opr hisboriaa's elbqw, was very attentive, to every thing 
he said, particularly to the account ho gave- us of thg loi^ who liad cut off King 
of Morocco’s head. Among several other figures, ho wsis very well pleased to sec 
tl^e statjasmap Cecil upop his^V^ees ; vmd ooi^dUfling ibeih all fp was 

conducted to tho figure which repr^s^ija that martyr tp gppfi who 

by the prick of a needle. Upon oi^ intcnHXdtei'^a telhpg us that "was xa^i^ of 
bonpur to Queen EUmbeth, the*knight was vciy iiuiuisitiyo into her ngTpp and 
fapaily ; and after having regarded her 4nger for sopio tipac, ‘ I wpndor,’ epys ke, 
* that Sii^Bichard Baker has said nothing of her in his Chronicle^;* 

" We were then conveyed to the two coronation ehairs, wh^ W PW friendi after 
having hoard that the stone under the most aneient of thpm> w}dch brought 
from Scotland, was called J^ob’s pillar, sat himself dpwn in the chair> and, Ipoking 
like the figure of an old Gothic king, asked our ^iterproter what anthprity ^bey hnd 
to say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland. ^0 ^Uow, instead oi returning him 
an answer, fold him, that he hoped his honour wau]d pay his fprfjrit* I could 
obseive Sir Bogcr a little ruffled ni^n baing thus trepanp^ ; but our guidp pot in- 
sisting upon his demand, the knight soon rpcpyoipd hi§ good humour, a^yd^perpd 
in my cargtlmt if Will Wipable were w}th uih and sawthpse (dmirs, it wpuld gP hard 
hut he would get a tobacco-stopper out of (me Of f of them. 

" gir Koger in the next jjaoe laid his hdiod npod Edwd III.’a sworiJ, and, leaning 
upon the pommel of it, gave us the whole J}iafe»7 of the Pri^, opnpluding 
that ill Sir liichard Baker’s opinion Edwm^ til one of jihp greatest prinei^S that 

ever sat upon the English throne. 

% «Wo wore th^i shown Edward- the Coijfeesor’s tomb; upon which jtiir Ih^ger 
acquainted us that he was the first who touphed for the evil : tfpn9;y 

IV.’s, upon which ho shook his head, and to^d ns there was dnp Ip (iho 

casp^ties of that roign. 

** Our conduetpr then pointed to that monument where them is tho ftffn?® ef mm 
of our Euglish kings without a head i a^d upon giving us tp h»iPW that the ^ad, 
which was of bepton silyer, had beep stplen away several years sipco — *%>me Whig, 
ril warrant you,’ says ^ir Epgpr: ‘you qught to Ipcl^ up ypur kipgs better; they 
will carry the body too, if yiu don’t hake cai’O.’ 

“The glorious names of Henry Y. and Queen Pimbeth gave the height great 
opp<>rtuniti03 of sbiniugf and of doing justlcQ to Biclu^ Who, as our 

knight observed with some surprise, had a graat many hmgs in him, whpae monu- 
nmnts he had not seen in tho abbey, < 

‘*Eor my own part, I epuW not bpt be idoased to isjop the knight jihow simh an 
honost passion for the glory of hia oogntiy, »nd suph a mspectfid gMtfwIe to the 
memory of its prinperf , . 

“I must npt omit that the bj^yplenca pf my good old friend. whi$^ fipwa put 
towards every one h® oonverseg with, npte Wui hind to pur mterpmtov, whi^n 
he looked upon as an extraordinary mao, for whiph ho ahoolj: him by thp hand 
at parting, taping him that^ho s^uld he vary to SPO him at his tbf^ngs in 
Hp^ollc-bnildmgs, pod tfllf nygr thpap mat^ with him more gt Ipisn^p*’* 


{;Thoiu$ Cablyw onp the |i^ writers of our own times, Ip % of 

Sepditd. Sis miaa hss been w^yibmaedlh'lhp Qenuau school of Hterat}^ Spd philo- 
sophy; but he riB0B ht above ihe dhtrsetev fJi a mere imitator. HJs stylo is ^ilreilyhi's own 
— first yeptdsive,^biit when f amili a r to |ho reader^ bigbljr exdUng. f ezha:i^ style 

may oceasIpnaUy gild over oanmnon $ hut Mr. Osriyle's thoughts sr^ . fiur me must 

psrt^^ aaaiMmsMlthstvi^^ In gm^hiepowerof doseripUoniirhithercff 

1*2 
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scenes w of eha^aoters, he has not a livings equal. There ore passages in his * French Bevo- 
lution, a History/ which can never be forgotten by any reader of imagination. The following 
extract is from ‘ Past and Freseii!.’ j 

There is a perennial nobleness, and even saer^escf, in Work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetfal of his high calling, there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works ; in idleness alone is there p^r^tual despair. Work, never so 
Mammonish, mean, is in communication with Nature ; the real desire to get Work 
done will itself lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments and 
regulations which are truth. * 

The latest Gospel in this world is, know thy work and do it. Know thyself ; ” 
long enough has that poor " self” of thine tormented thee ; thoii wilt never get to 
“know” it, I believe! Think it hot thy business, this of knowing thyself; thou 
art an unknowable individual : know what thou canat work at ; and work at it Hko 
a Hercules I That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written *^an endless significance lies in work as man perfects him- 
self by writing. Foul jungles are cleared* away, *fair seed-fields rise instead, and 
stately rities ; ohd withal the man himself first ceases to be a jungle and foul 
unwholesome desert thereby. Consider how, even in the meanest sorts 9 f Labour, 
the whole soul of a than is composed in^ a kind of real harmony, the instant he 
seta himself to work ! Doubt, D^re, Sorrow, Komorse, Indignation, Despair itself, 
all these like heU-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day-worker, as of every 
man ; but as he bends himself with free valour against his task, all these are stilled, 
all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is now a man. The 
blessed glow df Labour in him, is it not a purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt 
up, and of sour smoke itself there is made bright blessed fiamc. 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating us. A formless C^aoa, 
once set it revolving, grows round and ever rounder ; ranges itself, by mere force oi 
gravity, mto strata, spherical courses ; is no longer a Chaos, but a round compacted 
World. What would become of the Earth, did she cease to revolve ? In the poor 
old Ehrth, so long as she revolves, all inequalitios, irrcgularitios, disperse themselves ; 
all irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the Potter’s 
wheel, one of the venerablest objects ; old as the Prophet Ezeokiel, and far older ? 
Rude lumps of clay ; bow they spin thoms^ves up, by mere quick whirling, into 
beautifiil circular dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without his 
wh^, reduced to make dishes^ or rather amoxphous botches, by mere kneading and 
baking ! Even such a Potter were Destiny' with a human soul that would rest and 
lie at easc^ that would not work and i^in I Of an idle unrevolving man the kindest 
Destiny, like the most assiduous Potter without wheel, can bc^e and knead notniug 
other than a botch ; let h^r spend on him what exponsivo colouring, what gilding 
and enamelling she will, he is but a botch. Noi a dish ; no, a bulging, kneaded, 
orOoked; shambling, squint cornered, amorphous botch, a mere enamelled vessd of 
diriioUiQiiir ! Let idle think of , 

Blessod is he who ha» fotmd bfs wbik ; let him ask no other blossednoss. He 
•hah a work, a lifi^porpoM; he has ft^und it, and will: follow it! How, as a fWie 
flowing channd, dug and tom by noble force through the sour mud-swamp of one’s 
eristenoe, like an ever-deepening river there, it runs hnd flows ; draining off the sour 
fostering water gmduiilly from thO root of the remotest grass Made ; n^ng, izkstead 
of pestilential swamp, a green fruitful meadow with its dear flowing sfream. • How 
blessed for tbo me^w &adt:^ let Ike stream and ’He value be great or small ! 
Labour is life ; from the inmost heart ci die Worker rises hte Godkgiven fiiroe, the 
unmd celestial life-essence, breathed into him by Almaty God ; from his inmost 
bsait aw^ens him to all noblenessi to aUl^nowle^, « mid 
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else, 80 soon as Work Btly bogins. Knowledge I the knowledge that will hold good 
in working, deave^thou to that ; for Nature herself accredits that^ says Yea to that. 
Properly thou hast no other knowledge but whaf thou hast got by working ; the 
lost is yet dl an hypothesis of knowledge ; a thing to be aigued ofin schools, a thing 
floating in the olou^, in endlese logic vortices, till we tiy it and flx it ^‘l^ubt, of 
whatever kind, can be ended by A^cm alone.’* « 

And again, hast thou valued Patience, Ooura|^, Perseverance^ Oj^ness to light ; 
readiness to own thyself mistaken^ to do better next time ? All these^ all virtues, 
in wrestling with the dim brute Powers of fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such 
wrestle, there, and elsewhere not at all, thou wilt continually learn. Set down a 
brave ^r Christopl^er in the middle of black ruined Stonehoaps, of foolish unarchi^ 
tectural Bishops, red ieispe Offidals, idle Noll Gwyn Defenders of the Faith; and see 
V whether ho will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, yea or no ! Bough, rude, 
contradictory are all things and persons, from the mutinous masons ond^Irish hod* 
men, up to the idle NeU Gwyn Defenders, to Iflustering red tape Officials, foolish 
unarchiteotural Bishops. All thestf things and persons ore there, not for Christopher's 
sake and his cathedr^; they are there for their Own sake mainly! Christopher 
will have to conquer and constrain all these, if he be able. All these are against him. 
Equitable Nature herself, who carries her mathematics and architectonics not on the 
face of her, but deep in the bidden heart of her — ^Nature herself is but iwrtialiy for 
him ; will bo wholly against him, if he constrain her not ! His veiy money, where 
is it to come from? The piouh munificence of Eng^d lies far scattered, distant, 
unable to apeak, and say, "lam hei'e ; *’ — must be spoken to before it can speak. 
Pious munificenoe, and all help, is so silen^ invisible like the gods ; impediment, 
contradictions manifold are so loud and near ! O bravo ^ Christopher, trust thou 
^ in those, notwithstanding, and front all these; understand. all these; by valiant 
patience, noble effort, insight, by man’s strength, vanquish and compel all those, apd, 
on the whole, strike down victoriously the last topstone of that Paul’s edifice ; thy 
monument for certain centuries^ the stamp "Great Man” impressed very ]cgiblv in 
Portland stone there I 

Yes, all manner of work, and pious response from Men or Nature, is always what 
we call silent ; cannot speak or come to light *till it bo toon, till it be spoken to. 
Every noble work is at first " impossible.” In very truth, for every noble work the 
possibilities will lie diffiisod through Immensity, inartitulato, undiscoiceniblo except 
to faith. Like Gideon thou shaH spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent ; 
see whether, under the wide arch of Heaven, there be any bounteous moisture, or 
none. Thy heart and life-purpose shall be as a miraciflous Gideon’s fleece,, spread 
out in silent ajipeal to Heaven ; and from the kind Immensities, what from the poor 
unkind Localities and town and country Parishes there never could, blessed dew- 
moisture to suffice thee shall have fiiUen ! 

Work is of a rdigious nature : work is of a bnxve nature ; which it is the aim of 
all religion to be. " All work of man ijs as the swimmer’s:” a waste ocean threatmiB 
to devour hin^; if he front apt it will keep its word* By inoessant wise 

defiance of it, lusty rebuke, and bu^ of it, behold how it loyally supports him, 
bears him as its conqueror akmg. "It is so” says Goethe^ " with all wnga that 
man underteJms in this worid." r ' 

Brave Sea<»ptain, Norse Sea*^ldng;^«Clolnmbus, my hero, royalest Sea-king of all I 
it is no friendly environment this ^ thine, in the waste deep waters ; around tiiee 
mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee dii^grace ^ ruii, before thee th 4 unpene- 
trated veil of nig^t Brothw, wQd water-mountains, bounding from their 
deep bases (t^ mites deep, 1 am told), are not entirely tl^re on Qiy be^f ! 
Momems teive otbor tlum thee forward :-^wd the huge Winda 
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t^t sw^cp from Uvss ]^l(\jor to thp Tropips and ISquatom, dancing tlicir giant waltz 
through tho kingdoms of CJums mid Immensity, they care little ^)out filling rightly 
or filling wrongly the small shduldcr-of-xnutton sails in this cockle skill of thine ! 
Tbpu art not among ai'tieidato spcal^pg firlends, my brother ; thou art among 
immeasurable dumb monsters, tumbling, bowling wide as the world bore. Secret, 
far ofi^ ini/jjsiblo to oil hearts but thine, liea a help in them : see bow thou 
wilt get at* that. I^tlently thou wilt wmt till the mad South-wester spend itself, 
saving thyself by dexterous science of defence tho while; valiantly, with swift 
decision, wilt thou strike in, wiieu the favouring East, the Possible, springs up. 
Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily 
encourage; thou wilt swallow down complaint, m^'onsoii, wetness, weakness of 
others and thyself; — how much wilt thou swallow down J There sh^l be a depth 
of Silence in thee, dpeper than this Sea, which is but tea miles deep ; a Silenco^ 
Unsoundable ; known to God only. Thou shalt bo a great Man. Vos, my World- 
l^ldier, thou of tho world Marine-Service — thou wilt have to be greater than this 
tumultuous' unmeasured Worjd here round th« is : jbhou, in thy strong soul, as 
with wrestler's arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down ; aiid make it bear tbeo on 
— to new Americas, or whither God wills ! 

Beligion, 1 said ; for, properly s^ieakiiig, all true Work is Eeligion : and whatso- 
ever Religion is not Work may go and dwell among the B^'ahmins, Antinomions, 
Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; with mo it shall have no hai*bour. Admirable 
ivas that of tho old Monks, " Lahomre est Orare^ Work is Worship.’* 

Older than all preached Gospels vroA this unprcachod, inarticulate, but ineradica- 
ble, for-ovor-onduriug Gospe} : Work, end therein have well-being. Man, Son of 
Earth and of Heaven,, li^s there not, in tho innermost heart of thee, a Spirit of 
active Method, a Porco fer Work ; — and b^ms like a painfully smouldering fire, 
giving thee no rest till thou unfold it, till thou wi’ito it down in bcnohcent Pacts 
around thee I What is immpthodic, wasto, thou shalt moke methodic, regulated, 
amble ; 'obedient and productive to thee. Whciosocvcr thou iindcst Disorder, there 
is thy eternal enemy ; attack him swiftly, subdue him ; make Order of him, the 
subject, not of Chaos, but of Intelligence, Divinity and Thee I The thistle that 
grows in thy path, dig it out that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing milk, 
may grow there instead. The waste cottonnshrub, gather its wasto white down, spin 
it, 'voavo it ; that, in place of idle Jitter, there may bo folded webs, and tho naked 
skin af man be covered. 

But above all, where thou hndast Ignorance, Stupidity, Bmte-mindedness attack 

it I say ; smite it wisely, uuwearicdly, and rest not while tliou livest and it lives ; 
but smite, smite in the name of Go<l I The Highest God, as I undox-staud it, does 
audibly so command thee : still audibly, if thou have ears tp hear. He, even Ho 
with his unspoken voice, fullpr than any Sinai thwn^rs, pr syllabled speech of - 
Whirl^'inds ; for tho fcLENCE of 4w Eternities, of Worlds frpm beyond the mom- 
Jng-stam, does it not speak to thee f The unborn Agds ; tho oW Gmyes, with their 
long-mouldpring dust, the very tears t^t wotted it, npw all diy--4o npt these i^ak 
to thee what ear hath not hoard 1 Tha deep Death-kingdoms, the stars in their never 
resting courses, all Space and all Time, proclaim it tp tW in POntjimal silent 
admonition. Thou too, if ever man shoujd, shalt >?ork while it is oaJJed To-day. 
For tho Night cometh whereip man can worL 

All true Work is sscre#; i» all true 'VTork, were it but true band-labour, there is 
something of divineness. as the Barth, has its' summit in Heaven. 

Sweat of the brow ; find up from that to sweat pf the bmin, sweat of the heart ; 
which includes all Kepler cahmlaUoxxSf Jfewton m6ditations» aU Smeoces, all epiAen 
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Epics, fdl acted llerois^, Martyrdoms—up to that “ Agony of blocidy sweat,” which 
all iiicn have called divine ! 0 brother, if this is not " worship,” then I say, the 

more pity for worship ; for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. 
Who art thou that complainest of thy Ufo of toil? Complaib not. li)ok up, my 
wearied brother ; see thy fellow Workmen there, in God’s Eternity ; surviving there, 
;they alone surviving : sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Body-guard of tho 
Empire of Mankind. Even , in the weak Human ifemory they stirvive so long, os 
saints, as heroes, as gods ; they alone surviving ; peopling, they idone, tho im- 
measured solitudes of Time ! To thee Heaven, though severe, ia not unkind ; Heaven 
is kind — as a noble Mother ; as that Spartan Mother, sayhog while she gave hej son 
his shield, “ With it, my son, or Upon it ! ” Thou too shalt leturn home, in honour 
to thy far-distant Homo, in honour ; doubt it not — ^if in the bottle thou keep thy 
shield ! Tliou, in the Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, ait not an alien ; thou 
every where art a denizen ! Complain not ; the very Spartcina did not 

00.— SCENES FROM THE ALCHeMIST. Jonson. 

[** 0 BAnn Ben Jonson!’* — U ic inscriptitm on his tomb-stone in Westminster Abbey, which 
a mason cut for eighteen pence to pleaso a looker on when the grave was covering — is a 
familiar phrase to many who have not even opened the works of this celebrated man. Jonsou 
was born in 1574, and died in 10Ji7. He was a ripe scholar- -a most vigorous thinker. There 
arc passages and delhreatictft's of ohm^ctcr in his plays, which arc matchless of their kind; — 
but he is the dramatist of peculiarities, tlien called ^^'hmnonrs ; he is the Converse of what 
he deacrihed Shokspere to be — he is “ for an age,” and not “ for all time.”} , 

liovewit, a housekeeper in London, has fled to the conn^ during a season when tlio plague 
was raging. His servant, Face, abusing his opportimitie*s, admits an impostor, Subtle, and 
his female confederato, Dot, into the house ; and. there t^e three worthies cury on a profltr 
able trade by pretending to tell fortunes, ahd transmute metols into gold. Tho first Scone 
exhibits the Alchemist and the Servant in high quarrel. We pass over this scene, imd pro- 
ceed to otliers which exhibit some of the more remarkable personifications of Jouson’s times - 

SCBN3S I. 

.A principal figure in * tlie Alchemist’ is Abel DrUgfger, a tobacco dealef, who wants to leant 
a quick way to be rich>— 

Sub. What is your name, say you, Abel Dtugger 7 
Dfitg. Yob, Sin* 

Sub. A seller of tobaccol 
Drwy. Yes, Sir. 

Sub. Umph ! 

Eree of the grbeers? 

I>fu^. Ay, an’t please you. 

Sub, WoU 

Your business, Abell 

Dfuff. This, ai^’t please your worship! 

I SIR a young beginner, ana itti buildiug 
Of a how shop, and, like your wor^ip, just 
At corner of a street: — ^Hhro’s the plot on’t — 

And I would know by art, Sir, of your worship, 

Which way I should make my door, by necromancy, 

And where my shelves ; and Which should be for l^xes, 

And ^hidi for pots. I would be gM to thrivb, 9if : 

' And I Was wish’d to yohf W0«d# by a g^tleman, 

One Caphiih tb^ says you mOW meh’S plSh^illL 
And their gpod iMa thefP bSd. 
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iS^. 1 do, 

If 1 do see them. 

lie-eiUer Face. 

Face, What! My honSat Ab|J? 

Thou art well met here. 

Drug. Ti'oth, Sir, I was speakiug, 

Just os your worship came here, of your worship : 

1 pray you speak fcgN me to master doctor. 

Face. He shall do any thing. Doctor, do you heiu ; 
lliis is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow; 

He lets me have good tobacco, and ho does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil. 

Nor washes it in muscadcl and grains, 

Nor buries it in gi'avel under ground, 

Hut keeps it in fine lily-pots, that, open'd, 

Smell like conserve of roses or Frencli beans. ^ 

He has his mapel block, his silver tongs, 

Winchester pipes, and firp of jimiper: 

A neat, spruce, honest fcUow, and no goldsmith. 
jSfub. He is a fortunate fellow, that 1 am sure on. 

Face. Already Sir, have you found it? Lo thee, Abel! 

Svb. And in right way toward riches 

Face. Sir! 

S\ih. This summer 

He -will bo of the clothing of his company, 

And next spring call'd to the scarlet; spend what haowi. 
Face. What! and so little beard? 

Seib. Sir, you must think. 

He may have a receipt to n^e hair come : 

But ho '11 bo wise, preserve his youth, and fine for 't; 

His fortune looks for him another way 
Face. 'Slid, Doctor, how const thou know this so soon f 
I am amused at that ! 

By a rule, Captain, 

In mctoposcopy, which I do work by; 

A certain star in the forehead, which you see not. 

Your chestnut or your olive-colour'd face 
Docs never fail: and your long car doth promise. 

I knew 't, by certain spots, too, in his teeth, 

And on the nail of his mercurial finger. 

Face, Which finger’s that? 

Sub. His fttle finger. 

You wore bom upon a Wednesday? 
pmg. Yes, indeed, Sir, 

Sub. The thumb, in chmitnancy, we give Venua; 

The fore-finger to Jove; the midst, to Saturn; 

Tho ring to Sol ; the least, to Mercury, 

Who was the lord, Sir, of his horoscope, 

His hou.se of life l^iug Libra; which foreshew’d, ^ 

He should be a merchant, and should trade with balaooe; 
^y, this is strange ! Is it not, honest Nahf 
Svb. Tnero is a ship now, coming &om Qrmus,^ 
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That shall yield him such a commodity 

Of drugs This is the west, this the south ? 

[PaCfUifi^ to fue jslan, 

Druff, ITes, Sir. 

Sub. And those arc your t#o sides? 

Ay, Sir, 

Si^. Make me your door, then, south; your bhMidside west; 

And on tho east side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mathlai, Tarmiel, and Baral^rat; 

Upon the north^pait, Rad, Velel, Thiel. 

They are the names of those mercurial spirits 
That do fright dies from boxes. 

Yes, Sir. 

Sub. And 

Rcncath your thi*eshold bury me a loadstone 
To draw in gallants tliat wear spurs: the rest 
They *11 eccni to follow. 

/Tliat ’s a secret, Nab! 

■\Vhy, how now, Abel! la thU true? 

JDf^ Good Captain, 

What must I give? [A^ule to Face. 

Face. Nay, I’ll not counsel |hee. 

Thou hcar’st what wealth (he says, spend what thou const) 

'rhou’il; like to come to. 

Drug, 1 would gi’ him a crown. 

Face. A crown I And toward such a fortune f Heart, 

Thou slialt rather gi’ him thy shop. No gold about thee ? 

J)ruf/. Yes, I have a Portague, I have kept tliis lialf-year. 

.. Face. Out on thee, Nab! ’Slight, there was such an offer. 

Shalt keep’t no longer, I’ll giv’t him for thee. Doctor, 

Nab prays your worship to drink this, and swears 
Ho will appear more grateful, as your skill 
Docs inisc him in tho world. 

Drug, r would entreat 
Another favour of his worship. 

Face. What is *t, Nab? 

Drug. But to look over, Sir, my almanack, 

And cross out my ill days, that 1 may neither 
Bargain or trust upon* them. 

Face. That he shall, Nab; 

Leave it, it shall be done, ’gainst afternoon. 

Sub. And a direction for his shelves. 

Face. Now, Nab, 
ifti thou well plea^. Nab? 

Drug. ’Thank, Sir, both your worships. 

Face. Away. • [ DBOaotlL 

Why, now, you smoaky persecutor of nature ! , 

Now do you see that something’s to bo done, 

Beside your beech-coal, and your corsive waters, 

Your crosdets, crucibles, and cucurbites 7 

You must have stuff, brought home to you, to work on: • 

And yet you think I m at no expense ^ 
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In scarcbing out these veins, theix following them. 

Then trying them out. 

You tiro pleasant, Sir. 

bd. I have spied Sir Epicuro Mammon 

&ub. Where? 

Bd, Coming along, at far end of the lane, 

^ 01 ^ of his feet, but cahiest of his tongue 
To one that’s with him. 

Face, go you, ahd shift. FacK. 

Dol, you must presently make resady, too. » 
bd. Why, what’rf the mattof ? 

Svbt Oh, I did look for him 
With the sun’s rising : marvel ho could sleep. 

This is the day 1 am to perfect for him 
Tiio magisterium, out great work, the stone ; 

And yield it, made, into' his haiids : of which 
Ho has, this month, talked as he were possess’d. 

And now he’s dealing pieces on’t away. 

I BOO no end of his labour.s. He will inako 
Nature ashamed of her long sleep : when art, 

Who’s but a step-dam c, shall do more than she, 

In her best love to mankind, could : 

If his dream last, ho’H ttern the ago to gold. [ExmrU, 

Sc«KE IT. 

The following exhibition Sf the character of a covetous sensualist in, perhaps, unequalled 
in the whol^ range of the drataa. We cannot, however, show how t Woughly Jonson has 
worked up the idea; — coarseness is unbounded: — 

EfOer Sir EpiOubis Mamhow, and Surly. 

Mam, Coine on, iSir. ^o% you set ^our foot on shore 
In Novo Orbo ; here% the rich ; 

And there witW, Sir, are the golden mines. 

Great Solomon’s Ophir ! he was sailing to ’t 
Three years, but wo havo reach’d it in teii months, 

This is tho day, wherein, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce tho happy word, Be rich ; 

AVherc is uiy Subtle, there ? Within^ ho ! 

Face, ( within,) Sir, he’ll come to you -by and by. 

Mumh, That is his fire-drake, 

His Lungs, his Zephyrus, he that puffs his coals, 

Till ho firk nature up, in bet* pwn centre. 

You are not faithful, Sir. This night, I’ll change 
All that is meted, in my house, to gold : 

Aud, early in tho morning, will I sOnd 
To all the plumbers and ui6 petHcrers, 

And btiy their tin and lead up ;* and to Lothbuxy 
For all the copper. 

Bar, Wliat, and tuiia that too ? 

Mam, Yes, and I’ll purchase Devonshire and CbrnwaS^ 

And make them perfect Indies ! You adbniro now? 

/S'mt. So, faith. 

Mam, But when you sec tfi’ directs of tho Gri edt Medidnd, 
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Of wliich ouo pfut projcctcdton a huDdi’cd 
Of Mercury^ or Venus, or the Moon, 

Shall turn it to as many of the Sun ; > 

Nay, to a thousand, so ad iuhnitum*: 

You will believe me. 

Sur, Yes, when I see’t, I will. 

Mam. Do you think I fable with you ? I assui*e you, 
Ho that has once the flower of the sun, 

Tho perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 

Not only can do that, but, by its virtue, 

Can confer honour, love, respect, long hfe ; 

Give safety, valour, yea, and victory, 

To whom he will. In eight and twenty days, 

I'll make an old man of four score, a child. 

Sur. No doubt ; he’s that already. 

Eivtcr Face, <u a sermiU, 

^ How now ! 

Do wo succeed ? Is our day come 1 And holds it 1 
Face. Tlie evening will set red upon you. Sir ; 

You have colour for it, ciimson : the red fement 
Has done his office ; three bo\u*8 hence prepare you 
To SCO projection. 

Mam. Pertinax, my Surly, 

Again I say to thee, aloud, ^ rich. 

This day thou shalt have ingots ; and, to-moiTOW, 

Give lords th* affront. Is if^ my Zcphyius, right? 
Blushes tho boltVhead ? 

My only care is, . 

V^oro to get stuff enough now, ib project on ; 

This town will not half soiwe me. 

Face. No, Sir 1 buy 
The covering off o’ churches. • 
i/aw. That’s true. 

Face. Yes. 

lAt them stand bare, as do their auditory ; 

Or cap them, new, with shingles. 

ifam. No, good thatch : 

Thatch will be light upon the rafters. Lungs. 

Lungs, I will manumit thee from the furnace ; 

I will restore thee thy cofnplexioii, Puff, 

Lost in the embers ; and repair this brain, 

Hurt with the iome o* the metals. 

• Face, I have Hown, Sir, 

Hard for your worship ; tl^wn by many a coed, ^ 

When ’twas not beech ; weigh’d those I put in, just 
To keep your, heat Still even i these blear’d eyes ^ 
Have wak’d to read your several colours. Sir, 

Of tho i^ole citrem, the green lion, the crow, 

Tho peacock’s tail, itte plumed swan. 

Mam. And, kuitfy, 

Thou hast descry’d the flower, the sanguis agni f 
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Face. Yes, Sir. . • 

Mam. Wo will bo brave, Puff, now we have the med’cmo. 

My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 

Dishes of agate set in gi^ldS and studded 
With emerakli, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 

The tongues of carps, dormice, agd camel’s heels 
Boil’d in the spirit of Sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 

Apicius’ diet ’gainst the epilepsy ; 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 

Headed with diamond and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall cat pheasants, jc^alver’d salmons, 

Knots, godwits, lampreys : I myself will have* 

The boartls of barbels served,, instead of sallads ; 

Oil’d mushrooms ; and the swelling unctuous pajM 
Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest Avith an cx(iuisite, and poignant sauce ; 

Por Avliicli, ril sg,y unto my cook, 

Ooforthy and, be a knight. 

Face. Bir, I’ll go look 

A little, bow it heightens. • 

Mam. Do. My shirts 

ril have of taffeto — sai’snet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and foi\ all my other raiment, 

It shall 1)0 such as might provoke a Persian, 

Were lie to teach the world riot anew: 

My gloves of fishes’ and birds’ ^kins, perfumed 
With gums of paradise, Und eastern air— 

Conclusion. 

The master suddenly returns, and tlie wliolo imposture is at length discovered. The Ini^ 
pudence of the Alchemist and the lamentations of his dupes, are inimitably painted, 

^ 7.— THE FALL OF THE MAKQUIS OF MONTROSE. 

Clabenbon. 

[Edwabd Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, was tlie third son of Henry Hyde, a gentleman of 
good fortune, of Dinton, in Wiltshire. He was educated at Magdalen Collego. Oxford ; be- 
camo a student of the Middle Temple; and was returned to Parliament in 10-10. Thencc- 
forwortl liis political career fonns a considerable part of tho history of his country. He was 
perhapf one of the most honest of the counsellors of Charles I., and the most virtuous in the 
profligate court of his son. After tlie llestoraiion he rose to the highest offices in tho State ; 
but liis faithhil seiwiees were oventunlly reworded by disgrace and banishment. His * History 
of the Great llobellion* is one of those few books that are “ for all time.” Tho following eX' 
tract has been justly colled “ one of the finest passages in Lord Clarendon’s Historj';”] — 

f • ■ 

His design hod always been to land in the Highlands of Scotland, before the 
winter season should bo over, both for the safety of his embarkation, affd that he 
might have time to draw those people together who, he knew, would be willing to 
repair to him, before it shoidd bo known at Edinburgh that ho was landed in the 
kingdom. IIo had, by frequent messages, kept a constant correspondence with those 
principal heads of thAlans who were most powerful in the Highlands, and were of 
known or unsuspected affection to the king, and advertised them of all his motions 
and designs. And by them acquainte<l those of the Lowlands of all his resolutions, 
Avho had promised, upon the first notice of his arrival, to rCsort with all their friends 
and ^llpwwa to him. 
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Whether these men did ro^ly believe that their own strength would bo suflicicnfc 
to subdue their enemies, who were grown generally odious, or thought the bringing 
over troops of foreigners would lesson the numbers and affections of the natives, 
they did write very eainestly to the marciuis, “ to hasten his coming over with 
officers, arms, and ammunition; for which he should find hands enough;* and 
gave him notice, that the committee of estates at Edinbuigh had sent again to 
the king to come over to them ; and that the people were so imimtient for hLi 
presence, that Argylo was compelled to consent to the invitation.” It is very 
probable that this made the greatest impression ut)oit him. lie knew very well how 
few iwrsona there were about the king [Charles IL] who wci-e like to contimio firm 
in those principles, which could only confirm his mtyesty in his former resolutions 
against the persuasions and importunities of many others, who knew how to repre- 
sent to him the desperatencss of his condition any other way, than by repairing into 
Scotland upon any conditions. Montrose knew, that of the two factions there, which 
were not like to bo reconciled, each of them were equally his implacable enemies ; 
so that, wliich soever prevailed, he should be still in the same state, the whole kirk, 
of what temper soever, being alike malicious to him ; and hearing likewise of the 
successive misfortunes in Ireland, ho concluded, the king would not trust himself 
there. Ilicrefore, upon the whole, and concluding that all his hopes from Germany 
and those northern princes would not increase the strength ho had already, he 
caused, in the depth of the winter, those soldiers ho had drawn togetlier, which did 
not amoiuit to above five hundred, to be embarked, and sent officers with them wl-u 
knew. the countiy, with directions that they shou]fl laud in such a place in t'rc 
Highlands, and remain there, as they might well do,* till ho came to them or sect 
them orders. And then in another vessel, manned by ];)coplc well known to him, 
and commanded by a captain vciy faithful to the king, and who was well acquainted 
with that coast, ho embarked himself, and neai* one hundred officers, and landed in 
another crook, not far from the other x^lace, whither his soldici's wore directed. And 
both the one and the other party were set safely on shorc«in the places they 
designed ; from whence the marquis himself, with some servants and officers, re- 
paired presently to the house of a gentleman of quality, with whom ho had cor- 
responded, who expected him ; by whom he was well received, and thought hims^ 
to bo in security till he might put his affairs in some method : and therefore ordeiM 
his other small traops to contain themselves in* those uncouth quarters, in which 
they were, and where he thought tliey wore not lik§ to bo disturbed by the visitation 
of an enemy. * 

After he had stayed there a short time, it lacing in March, about the end of the 
year 1649, he quickly possessed himself of an old costlc ; which, in respect of the 
situation in a country so impossible for any army to march in, he thought strong 
enough for his purpose : thither h$ conveyed the arms, ammunition and, troops, 
which ho had brought with him. And then he published his doclaitition, that ho 
camo with the king’s commission, to assist those his good subjects, and t# preserve 
them {torn oppression : that ho did not intend to give any intcmiption to tho treaty 
that ho hclkrd was entorod into with his majesty ; but, on tho coutraxy, hoped thtft 
his being at the head of an army, how small soovci^ that was faithful to the king, 
might advance the same. However, he had given sufficient proof in his former ac- 
tions, that if any agreement were made with the king, upon tho first order from his 
mtyesty, ho should lay down his arms, and dispose himself according to his majesty’ 
good pleasui*e.” These declarations he sent to his friends to bo scattered by them, 
and dispersed amongst tho people, as they could be able. He writ likewise to those 
of tho nobility, and the hea^ of the several clans, “ to di-aw such forces together 
as they thought necessary to join with him ; and he received answers froi^ many 
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of them by which they desired him, “ to advance more into the land,” (for ho was 
yet in the remotest parts of Caithness,) and Jissurcd him, that they would meet him 
with good numbers : ” and they did prepare so to do, some really ; and others, with 
a imrposo 'to betray him. 

In this state stood the affair in the end of the year 1640 : but because the unfor- 
tunate tragedy of that noble person suceeeded so soon after, without the intervention 
of any notable circiimstniices to interrupt it, wo will rather continue the rchition of 
it in this place, than defer it to be resumed in the proper season : wliicli quickly 
ensued, in the beginning of the next year. Ihe Marquis of Ai^le was vigilant 
enougji to observe the motion of an enemy that was so formidable to him ; and had 
present information of his arrival in the Highlands, and of the small forces whicli 
lie had brought with him. The Pm*liaincnt was thch sitting at Edinburgh, their 
messenger being returned to them from Jersey, with an account, “ that the king 
would treat with their commissioners at Breda*; ” for whom they were preparing 
their instructions. 

The alarm of Montrose’s being landed staii^ them all, and gave them no leisure 
to think of anything else than of sending forces to hinder the recourse of othera to 
join with him. ITiey immediately sent Colonel Staghan* a diligent and active oflaccr, 
with a choice party of the best horse they had, to make all possible haste towards 
him, and to i^cveut ijie insurrections, which they feared would be in several i 3 ai-ts 
of the Highlands. • And within few days after, David Lesley followed with a stronger 
party of horse and foot. The encouragement the Marquis of Montrose received from 
his friends, and the unpleasantiiesa of the quaitera in which ho was, prevailed witl) 
liim to march, with these feW troops, more into the land. And the Highlanders 
flocking to him from all quarters, though ill armed, and worac disciplined, made him 
uiidcvvaluo any enen|^ who, ho thought, was yet like to encounter him. Straghan 
made such haste, that the Earl of Sutherland, who at least pretended to ha^o 
^thered together a body of fifteen hundred men to meet Montrose, chose ratirer to 
join with Straghan t others did the like, who had made the same promises, or stayed 
at homo to expect the event of the first encounter. Tlie marquis was without any 
body of horse to discover the motion of an enemy, but depended upon all nccessaiy 

t telbgence fiDm the affection of the people ; which ho belicvbd to be the same it 
IS when ho left them. But they were much degcijoratcd ; the tyranny of Argyle, 
and his having caused very injmy to be barbaroq^ly murdered, without any form of 
law or justice, who had been ii) arms with Montrose, notwithstanding all acts of 
pardon and indemnity, hswl so broken their hearts, that they were ready to do all 
offices that might gratify and oblige him. So that Straghan was within a small 
distance of him, before he heard of his approach ; and those Highlanders, Avho hod 
seemed to come with much zeal to him, whether terrified or corrupted, left him on a 
sudden, or threw down their arms ; so that hcfli^d none left, but a company of good 
officOT, and five or six hundred foreigners^ Dutch and Germans, who had been 
acqufdnlM with their officers. With these, he betook himself to a place of some 
^van^o by tho inequality of tho ground, and the bushes and small sbtttbs which 
illed it ; and there they made a defonco for some time With notable oofitaga 
But tho enemy being so toilch suijerior in number, tho common soldicrB, 
all foreigners, after about a hundred of them wore killed upon tho place, thrfew down 
Ihcir arms ; and the marquis seeing all lost, threw away his ribbon and George (for 
he was a knight of the garter,) and found means to change his clothes With a fellow 
of the country, and so after having ^ne on foot two or three miles, ho got into a 
house of a gentleman, where he remained concealed about two days : most of tho 
Other officera were shortly after taken prisoners, all theigountry dedring to merit from 
A^Hby botoying all those into hia hands which they bdieved to be his enemies. 
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Ajid thiiS) whether by the- owner of the house, or any other way, the maumis 
himself become their prisoner. The atmngem who were taken were set at liberty, 
and transported themselves into their own countries ; and the castle, in which tlicio 
was a little garrison, presently rendered itself; so that there was no fear of an enemy 
in those parttL 

The Marquis of itontrose, and the rest of the pi-isoncra, were the next diiy, or 
soon after, delivered to David Lesley ; who was come iip with his forces, and had 
now nothing left to do but to carry them in triumph to Kdinburgh ; wljither notice 
was (luiokly sent of their great victory ; which was received there with .wonderful 
joy and acclamatiOD. David Lesley treated the marquis with great insolence, and 
for somo days carried him in the same clothes, and habit, in which he was taken ; 
but at last permitted him to buy better. His behaviour was, in the whole time, 
such as become a great mau ; his countenance serene and cheerful, as one that was 
superior to all those reproaches, which they hat! prepared the pcoplo»to pour out 
upon him in all the places through which he was to pass. 

When ho came to one of the galas of Edinburgh, ho was met by somo of the 
magistrates, to whom he was delivered, and by them presently put into a new cart, 
pui-posclymadc, in which thei-c was a high cl\^r, or bench, upon which he sat, that 
the people might have a full view of him, being bound* with a cord drawn over his 
breast and shoulders, and fastened through holes made in the cart. When ho was 
in this posture, the hangman took off his hat, and rode himself before the cart iu^liis 
livery, and with his bonnet on ; the other officers, who -were taken prisojicvs with 
him, walking two and two before the cart ; the sti^ets and Windows being full of 
people to behold the triumph over a person whoso name had made them trcrablo 
somo few years before, and into whose hands the magistrates of that place had, 
upon their knees, delivered the keys of that city. In this ma®ier he was carried to 
tlie common gtfol, Where he was received and treated as a common malefactor. 
Within two days after, he was brought before the Parliament, whore the Earl of 
Ijowden, tho cliancellor, mode a very bitter and virulent declamation against liim : 
toH him, “ he had broken ejl tho covenants by which that whole nation stood 
obliged; and impiously tebdled against Ood, the king, and tho kingdom; that 
he had commitl^ many hoitible murders, treasons,- and impieties, for ^ which ]M 
was now brought to suffer condign punishment;” with all those insolent reproaches 
upon his person, &nd his actiOilk, which the liberty of that place gave him leave to use. 

Permission was then given hifn to speak; and without the least trouble in his 
countenance, or disorder, up6n all tho indigiutios ho had suffered, he told them, 
“since the king had owned them so far as to treat with them, he had ai)pearcd before 
them with reverence, ’and bar^eaded, which othenvise ho would not willingly have 
done: that he had done nothing of which he was ashamed* or had cause to repent; 
that the first covenant, ho had taken, and complied with it, and with them who 
took it, as long as the ends for whioh it was ordained were observed ; but^when ho- 
diaoovered, which iras now eviden]} to all the world, that private and particular men 
designed tb satisfy their o#n ambition and interest, instead of considering tho public 
.benefit ; ana tha^ under the tlretbUbe of reforming some errors in religion, they 
resolved to abridlgi^ and tifte away the kin^s just power and lawful authority, he had 
withdraiWn hiinaie^irom engagement: that for tho league and covenant, he had 
never taken it> and therefore not break it : tfhd it was now too apparent to 
rtie whole ChristLsa world, what monstrous mischiefs it had produced : that when, 
• imdor colour of it, an army fipom Scotland had invaded England in assistance of the 
rebellion that was Ihen against their lawful king *he had, by his majesty’s command, 
received a eommisston from him to raise forces in Scotland, that he might thereby 
jdivert them from the Other odiUUs f^lrsedution ; that ho had executed that com^ 
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mission witli the obedience and duty he owed to the king; and, in all the circum- 
stfliiccs of it, had proceeded like a gentleman; and had never Hufifered any blood to 
\>u shed but in the heat of the battle ; and that he saw many persons there, whose 
lives he had saved : that when the king commanded him, he laid down his arms, 
and withdrew out of the kingdom; which they co^d not have compcllod him to 
have done.'* He said, “ he was now again entered into the kingdom by his majesty’s 
command, and with his authority: and what success soever it might have plea^ 
God to have given him, he would always have obeyed any commands he should havo 
received from him.” lie advised them, "to consider well of the consequence before 
they proceeded against him, and that all his actions might bo examined, and judged 
by the laws of the land, or those of nations.” 

As soon as he had ended his discotd*se, he was ordered to withdraw ; and, after 
a short space, was again brought in ; and told by the chancellor, " that ho was, on 
the morrow^ being the one and twentieth of May 1560, to bo carried to Edinbuigh 
cross, and there to bo hanged upon a gallows thirty foot high, for the space of three 
hours, and then to bo taken down, and his head to be cut off upon a scaffold, and 
hanged on Edinburgh tollbooth ; his legs and arms to be hanged up in other public 
towns of the kingdom, and his. body to be buried at the place whero he was to be 
executed, except the kirk should take off his excommunication ; and then his body 
might be buried in the common place of burial.” He desired, “ that he might say 
sonjpwhat to them;” but was not sijffcred, and so was carried back to the prison. 

'Diat ho might not -enjoy ^any case or quiet during the short remainder of his life, 
their ministers came presently to insult over him with all the reproaches imaginable ; 
prououncc<l liis damnation; and assured him, “ that the judgment he was the next 
day to suffer, was but an easy prologue to that which he was to undcigo aftcr- 
wai-ds.” After maimsuch barbaVitios, they offered to intercede for him to the kirk 
ui)ou his ropcritanco,%nd to pray with him; but he tod well understood the form of 
their common prayer, in those cases, to be only the most virulent and insolent im- 
precations upon the persons of those they prayed against, (" Lord, vouchsafe yet to 
touch the olxlurate heart of this proud incorrigible sinner, this wicked, perjured, 
traitorous, and profane person, who refuses to hearken to the voice thy kirk,” and 
t^ho like charitable expression^ and therefore he desired, them " to spare their pains, 
and to leave hirii to his own devotions.” He told them, "that they were a miserable, 
deluded, and deluding people; and would shortly bring that poor* nation , under the 
most insupportable servitude ever people had submitted to.” He told them, “ ho 
was prouder to havo his head set upon the place it was appointed to be than he 
could havo been to havo had his picture hang in the king’s bedchamber : that ho 
wm so far from being troubled that his four Umbs were to be hanged in four 
cities of the kingdom, that ho heartily -wished that he hod flesh enough to bo sent 
to cvciy city in Cliristcndom, as a testimony of the cause for which he sufiored.” 

^ The next day, they executed every part and circumstance of that barbarous sen- 
tence, with all the inhumanity ima^aHe ; and he bore it with all the courage apd 
ma^animity, and the greatest piety, that a gooft Christian could manifest. Ho 
magmfi^ the virtue, courage, and religion of the last king, oToeft dmg l y^mniBinHfl d . 
the Jtistice, and goodness, and understanding of the present king ; and prayed, " that 
they might not betray him as they had done his father.” When he had ended all he 
mc^t to say, and was exi^cting to expire, they had yet one scene more, to act of 
tncit tyraiiiiy. Ihc hangman brought the book that had been published of his truly 
heroic actions, whilst ho had wnnmanded in that kingdom, which book was tied in * 
a sinall cord that was put about hi% neck. *1110 marquis «miled at this new iustonce 
of laoliw, and thanked them for it ; and s^d, " ho was ^ased that it should 
be hero ; and was prouder of wearing than ever he had been of the gartei* 
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and 80 renewing some devout ejaculation!^ he patienUj endured the List act of the 
executioner. 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Montrose, after he had given as great a testi- 
mony of loyalty and courage, as a subject can do, and performed as wonderful actions 
in several battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, and as great disadvantages 
in respect of arms, and other preparations for war, as have been performed in this 
aga He was a gentleman of a very ancient extraction, many of whoso ancestors 
had exorcised the highest charges under the king in that kingdom, and had been 
alli^ to the crown itself. He wcCs of very good parts, which ‘ were impioved by a 
good education : ho had always a great emulation, or rather a great couteij^pt of the 
Marquis of Argylc, (as ho was too apt to contemn those he did not love,) who 
w'anted nothing but honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary man, having all 
other good talents in a very great degree. Montrose was in his nature feafless of 
danger, and never declined any enterprise for the difficulty of going through with it, 
but exceedingly affected those which seemed desperate to other men, and * did 
behove somewhat to bo in himself above other men, which made him live more easily 
towards those who were, or were wilhng to bo, infoiior to him, (towards whom he 
exercised wonderful civility and generosity,) than with his* superiors or eciufds. He 
was naturally jealous, and suspected those who did not concur with him in the way, 
not to mean so well as he. Ho was not without vanity, but his virtues were mu^ 
superior, and he well deserved to have his memory preserved, and celebrated amongst 
the most illustrious persons of tho ago in which he lived. 

08 .-Bui;^rN. B.MACA 014 ,; 

The characteristic peculiarity of the ^Pilgrim’s Progress* is tl^t it is the only woik 
of its kind which possesses a strong human interest. Other lillegories only amuse 
tho fancy. The allegoiy of Buiiyan has been read by many thousands wi^ team 
There are some good allegories in Johnson’s Works, and some of still higher merit 
by Addison. In these performances there is, perhaps, as much wit and ingenuity 
as in tho ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ But the pleasure which is produced by tho ‘-Vision 
of Thirza,’ tho t Vision of Theoddre,* tho ‘ Genealogy of Wit,’ or the ‘ Contest between 
BeEt and Labour,’ is exactly similar to tlic plcasuro^hich wo derive from^one of 
Cowley’s odes, or from a canto of Hudibras. It is a pleasure which belongs wholly 
to the undemtanding, and in wliich the feelings have no part whatever. Nay, oven 
Spenser himself, though assuredly one of the greatest poets that ever lived, could 
not succeed in the attempt to make Slogory interesting. It was in vain that ho 
lavished the riches of his mind on tho House of Pride and tho House of Temperance. 
One unpardonable fault, tho fault of tediousness, pervades tho whole of tho Faciy 
Queen. , Wo i>ccomo sick of caixlinal virtues and deadly sins, and long for the 
society of plain men and women. Of the persons who read tho first canto, not one 
in ten reaches theii^end of first book, and not one in a hundred perseveres to the 
eifd of the poem. Very few and veiy wea^ are those who ai-e in at the dea& of 
the “Katimt Beast.” If\he lai^ rix books, which are said to have been destroy^ 
in Iielaii^ mid been preserved, m doubt whether any loss stout than 
a commentator would have held out to the end. 

It is not so with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pcogress.’ That wonderful book, while it obtains 
admiration from the most fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too to 

admire it. Doctor Johnson, all whose studies were desultoiy, and who hated, as he 
said, to read books through, made an exception in favour of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
That work was one of the two or thaoe works which he wi^ed longer. It by 
no common merit that the illiterate sectary extracted praise like this from the 
moat pedantic of critiea and the most bigoted of toriea. In the wildest parts 
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of Scotland the ‘Hljgrint’s FrtgMwr’ k the deHght of the pennmtiy. . In eretj 
nursexy the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress* is a greater favourite than ‘Jack the Giant KiBer/ 
Every reader knows the strai^t aabd namw paskh as well as he knoirs a rc^ in 
whac^ he Has gone Imckward and forward a hundred times. This is the highest 
mirorib of geniusi that things which at^ not Should be as though thejr ivere^ that 
the imaginarions of one mind should become the personal recollections of ano^er. 
And this mirodo the tinker lias Irroughi There is no ascent,* no dedivity, no 
resting-place, no tum-stile, with which we are not perfectly acquainted. The 
wickelHgato, and the desolate swamp whidk separates it hrom the city of DestructS)n, 
the long’^pe of road, as straight as a rule can toake it, the interpreter’s house and 
all its fair shows, the prisoner in the iron Cage, the palace, at the doors of which 
armed men kept guard, and on the battlemefit)l of which risked persons clothed all 
iirgold>*tho cross and the sepulchre, the steep hill and the pleasant arbour, the 
stetely front of the House Beautiful, by the way-side, the chained lions crouching 
in the porch, the low green valley of Humiliation^ rich with grass and covered with 
fiodrs, all are as well known to ua as the si^^ts of our dm streets. Then we come 
to the narrow place where Apollyon strode right across the whole breadth of the 


way, to stop the journey of Ohristian, and wlwre afterwards the pillar was set up to 
tec^ify how bmGly the pilgrim had fought the good fight. As we advance, the 
vaitoy becomes deeper and deeper. The shade of the precipices on both sides falls 
hiadM saGtd 1:dacker. The clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of 
chains, and the rushing of many feet to and fro, are heard through the darkness. 
THie way, hardly discernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of J;he burning pit, 
whidii sends forth its flames, its noisome smoke, and its hideous shapes, to teiTify 
the adventurer. Thence he^poes on amidst the snares and pitfalls, with the mengjlcd 
bo^es of those who hive perished lying in the ditch by his side. At the end of 
the ktag dark vaBey he passes the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst the 
hOMB of ^oae whom they had shun. " 

Then the road peases straight oh through a waste moor, tiU at leogth the towers 
of ft dfrtaut oity appSar b^re the traveller ; and soon he is in the fnidst of the in- 
nunimhift nuiltitudeB of Vanity Fair. There are' the ju^m and the apes, the 
^ fUMpot shows. %here are Italian Bow, and French Row, and ^oaitidh 
BpWi and Britain Sow, with their crowds of bi^yers, seilen, and loungers, jabhSrmg 
aS tlk IftiSgUages el the Mrth. 

Theufte we go on by tiie Httle hfll of the silver mine, and through tile lEtesKhnr of 
Klie^ along the bank of that pleasant river l^hich is bordered on both sides by .fruit 
On the left branches oflF the path leading to the horrible castle, the court- 
VbA bf Which is paved with the skefia of pslfpdms ; and ri^t onward are the ehesp 
SS^ ftitid orchards of the Delectftble hmuntaina. ^ 

Fmi the D^ectable Moontains^ the wiy lies through the fogp» and briem of the 
Ei soha a k sd Qxoun^ with here and there a bed of soft cushiona spread under a green 

orbiM' ididbeyondwtlwkiidofBeoM^wheretiwficfrrew, thogrepcs, and to 

gy ft! teds never oeaSit shines niglrt and di^. Jhoiire are 

^ gddrti pitvements and stkkils d peai^ on the omer ai<fa df thal 
Hade Sad cold river over which there la no 
Jtf tte sHgre d tire jwawwy, aU the fiwms w 


Madaiw BubbH with her great purrely her sidi^^ her fingers playing with tire 
nieiiey,the black man in the bright vesture^ Mr. Wmdifly Wiseman and my Lord 
Httopred, Mr. Tilkatm^ and Mrs. TLmorou% all are actoa% heh^ to us. 

yhmom thfi tcsvellan tluoa|^ their rilogci^ pregresS vrilh interest not mferior 
to that with adute we fifitow Elisabeth liesi Stberia to Mbaeowv or Jeatmie Prema 
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fi-om £!(lmburg]x to London. Bunyan 13 ^oat tho mitev .who ever gave to the 

abstract the interest of the concrete. In the vrori^ of many eolebratod authors, mi^n 
arc umro pcrsoni&cations. We have not a jeeloua mai)| but jealousy, u^t a traitor, 
but perfidy ; not a patriot, but iktriotisln.. The mind of Bunyan, on the pontraiy, 
\vfU 9 so im^inative that pemmuficatioais, irhan he dealt with th^ became men. 
A dialogue between t^wo qnalities,*in hie dl^eam, has mofe dimnotic efiSect a 
dialogue between two huo^ beings in most j^ys. 

IF # « 4F # f 

Tho style of Bunyan is deUghtful to aveiy reader, and invahiAble aa a Mndy tc 
every person who wishes to obtain a adds epmmand over the English loagui^. 
The vocabulary is the vocabulary of the qomu^on people. There is not an eipresaon, 
if we except a few technical terms of thedo^, which would puazle tiie radest 
peasapt. Wo have observed several pages which do not contain a single word of 
more than two syllables. Yet no writer hps said more exactly what he meant to say. 
For. magnificence, for pathos, for vehiement exhortation, for subtle disquisition, for 
evory purpose of tho &ct, thooi'stor, and the divine, this hmndy dialect, the didect 
of pl^ working men, was per^ctly snfiMont* Them is no bpok inmur Ixtemture on 
which wa would [so r^ily sh^e the of the unpoButed English language, no 
book which shows so well how'ric^ that language is in its own pw^per wealth, and 
how litUo it has been improved by dl that it has borrowed 


69.— COLtJ MBITS. 

Wasbinotou Ibvixo. 

[Wk give an es^act fimp IVashington Ln^g's picturesque description of the first sight of 
the shores of the Vew 'VVorld by jColuInhi^ .and his cre\7. Tliis is not the ^ace to detn^ the 
wonderful events of tfie life of the navigat^. ^V^at bis character was, and what were his 
injnries, may he judged firom the following tr^siatiod of part of his celebrated jet^r to the 
King .and Queen of Spain:— 

It yrfis Thou, oh groat iSod, who inspired me, and conducted me therei Compassionate 
me, deign to par^n this unhappy enterprise: may the wbeda earth, and all in this World who 
love jusitice and humf^ty, weep nv/^r m^; and ymi) holy angels of heav^, who. know* my 
innocence, par^Qn tl4s geijij3);^op, wldch ^ epvious and^o hard-heaited to pity me ! 
Si^ly tliose yet to lk horir will ono'day weep when they are mid that Col^h^* it his own 
expense, jritU little or no help fironi the cromi,. at tho rii|k of his own lue and that of his 
brother, during twenty years and four voyag<» rendered greater sorvim to Spain tU|a ever 
princes or kingdom received fipom any man; that, in of tikis, aic^ a 

single crime, #key have left him bo perish pw and miserable, aKer depriving him of eveiy 
thing, sava hia ehaips,* so thathp who had giyen d new world to Bpaim oould imt 
in % new world, or the q1i|| a c^hin fiqr hj| family gnd Iwselfi 

But if Keaven must perseci^ me sK^B, gnd seem displeased with what I have done, if 
the' discovery of this new world'miist he lim to the' o]l.d; if ^eaymi must, to punish me, put 
a torm, in tins place of misery, to my unha^y lifefyou holy '^ho sne^ur the iupgqenk 

and oppressed, let this paper reach my fll&trious mistsess : she knows how I have sutured 
for her glpry and her serriee, tike have enough justice and piety not to allow thb 
and the i^ildren oiA men ^o hfaBiveit hnmgme liehea to Spaing and who has added vaitt 
empires and unknown kingdom to her dotuiim^, to he reduced to tim want oi hread,.or to 
live on alms. She wUl fef,1f ehe jthfit ingra^tiijti^ au4 cruelty provioilm the diyine 
thenches f have d!fp>V|^ jnih htyihi the jiippin race to pfil^gl^f apd kriU ^ 

avengers for me; and the idS epe ^ P^aps am^er ^or jdio primes tb 4 t 

And yrhen on tim PVenii)ig^^fh9 day they hehtid Um aun go down upon it 
shoreless Fortunately, however, 

the mgni^estat^ons of i^ghboi^ring were sueh-on the following day^os no Imigor 
to admit a doqbt Beiges a qua^ty^of fresh weeds, sudi as grow in rivers,, they 
saw a green fish of a kM whioh kes^ gboiit rode# ; then 4 brunch of thorn with 
begyieg on and fooently saparated fpm the fiosited by thcip ; then they 
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picked up a i*cod, a small board, and, above all, a staff artificially carved. All gloom 
and mutiny now gave way to saiiguiuo’ expectation ; and throughout the day each 
one was; eagerly on the watch, in hopoa of bemg the fii*st to discover the long-sought- 

for land. ’ v j . « 

In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on board of the admiral s 
ship, the manners hod sung the Salve B^na, dr vesper hymn to the Viigin, ho 
made an impi'cssivo address to his crew. He pointed out the goodness of God in 
thus conducting them by such soft and favouring breezes aci*oss a tranquil ocean, 
cheering their hopes continually with fi'esli signs, increasing as their fears augmented, 
and thus leading and guiding them to a promised land. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they had made 
great progress. At sunset they had stood again to the west, and were ploughing 
the waves at a rapid rate, tbo Pinta keeping the lead, from her superior sailing. 
The greatest animation prevailed throughout the ships ; not an eye was closed that 
night. As the evening darkened, Columbus took his station on the top of the 
oasGe or cabin on the high poop of his vessel" However ho might cany a cheerful 
and oonfident countenance during the day, it was to him uptime of the most painful 
‘anxiety ; and now, when be was wrapped from observation by the shades of night, 
he mointainod an intense and unremitting watch, imiging his eye along the dusky 
horizon, in search of the most vague indications of laud. Suddenly, about ten 
o’clock, ho thought he beheld a light glimmering at a distance ! Fcsiring that his 
eager hopes might deceive him, ho called •to Pedm Gutierrery, gentleman of the 
king's bedchamber, and inquired whether ho saw a light in that diigption ; the latter 
rapliod in the affirmative. ' Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might not* bo some 
delusion of the fancy, callod Bodeiggo Sanehcry, of Segovia, and made the same in- 
quiiy. By the time the latter had ascended the roiind*housc the light had disap- 
peared. They saw it once or twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams ; as it 
werp a*torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking with the waves ; or in 
the^ hand of some person on shore, borne up and down as ho walked from house to 
house. So tnuisient and#mcertain were these gleams that fbw attached any im* 
portanco td them ; Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs of land, 
and, moreover, that the land was inhabited. * 

continued^ tluft coumo until two in the morning, when a gun from tha Pinta 
gav^lthe joyful signal ofland. It was first discovered by a mariner named Rodrigo 
de but the re>vard waa afterwards adjudged to the admiral, for having .pro- 

vioualy, perceived the light The land was now clearly seen about leagues 
distant j whereupon they took in sail and lay to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

Thlb thou^ts and feelings of Colui^ue in this little space of thne must have been 
tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
acDomplished his object. The gr^ mysteiy of the ,occan was rcvcalod ; his theory, 
which had been the scoff of sages, was ^umphantly eatablis^ed ; he had secured to 
hims^f a glory which most be as durable as the world it^ 

It is difficult even for the imagination to oonocdve the feelings of such a»maa at 
the moment of so sublime a discoveiy., What a bewilderiag crowd of GOi:\iecttt^ 
must have thronged u^n his mind as to the land whidi lay him, covered 
with darkness. That it was fhutful was evident, from the vegeul^ which floated 
from its shores. He thought^ too, Giat he perceived in the balmy air the feigranoe 
of aromatk) groves. The .moving light which be had ^heid had proved that it was 
the residence of man. But what were Its inhabitants? Were th^ like those dr 
the other parts of the ^be ? or were they some strange and monstrous race, such 
aa, tho imagination in those tin^ wes pione to give to all lemoto and unknown 
iqtgiona? Jmb cpme upon some wfldidand I^IudiauSea? orwastl^ 
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the famed Oipango itself, the object of his golden fluicies ) A thousand s])ccu1aiions 
of the kind must have swarmed uix>n him, as, with his anxious crews, he waited for 
the night to pass away, wondering whether t&e morning light would reveal a savage 
wilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded cities, and ul. 
tha splendour of oriental civilization. 

* • 

7a— THE SERHON OP THE PLOUGH. LatimSB. 

[Hugh Latisieb, one of the great Martyrs of the Beformation, was born about 1472. In 
one of his sermons, he says, My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only 

he had a farm of three or four pound by tiie year at the utterniost He kept me to 

school, or else I had not been able to have preached' before the King’s Majesty now." At 
the time when he thus preached, be was Bishop of Woreester. Of the boldness of Jiis preach- 
ing during the reign of Edward VI. his Sermons famish ample evidcnce< and from one of 
the most remarkable we f^lect the following striking passages. Upon the accession of Queen 
Mary, the resolute dd man became one of the victims of i>er8ecutiou ; and ho was led to the 
stake at OxfoiHl, with Hidley as his companion In death, on the 16tli of October, 1505.] 

All things which are written, are written for our erudition and knowledge. All 
things that are written in Qod's book, iu the Bible book, in the book of the holy 
scripture, are «written to be our doctrine.’* ‘ 1 told you in my first sermon, honour- 
able audience, that I pro^iosed to declare unto you two things. The. one, what seed 
should be sown in God’s field, in God’s plough-land. And tho other, who should bo 
the sowers. 

That is to sayfiwhat doctrine is to bo taught in Christ’s chpreh and congregation, 
and what men should be the teachers and preachers of it. The first pai*t I have 
told you iu the throe sermons past, in which I have essayed to set fouth my plough, 
to prove what I could do. And now I shall tell you who be the ploughers ; for 
God’s word is a seed to be sown in God’s field, that is, the faithful congregation, and 
tho preacher is the sower. And it is in the gospel ; He that soweth, the husWd- 
man, the ploughman, went forth to sow his seed.” So that a preacher is resembled 
to a ploughman, as it is iti another place ; No man that putteth his hand to th« 
plough, and lookoth back, is apt for the kingdom of God.” — ^Luke ix. Hiat is to say; 
let no preacher be negligent in doing his office. ^ 

For- preaching of the gospel is one of God’s plough-woAs, and tho preacher is 
one of God’s ploughmen. Ye may not be offendbd with my similitude in (hat 1 
compare preaching to tho labour and work of ploughing, and the preacher to a 
ploughman. Yo may not bo offended with this my similitude, for I have been 
slandered of somo persons for such things. But as preachers must bo wary and 
circumspect, that fley give not any just occasion to be slandered and ill spoken of 
by tho hearers, so must not the auditors be offended without cause. For heaven 
is ill the gospel likened to a mustard seed : it iaScompared also to a piece of leaven ; 
and as Ohiist saith, that at the last day l|je will come like a tniof ; and what dis- 
honour is this to G(>d? what derogation is this to heaven ? Yo may not then, I 
say, bo offended with my similitude^ for because 1 liken preaching to a ploughman s 
labour^ and a prelate to a ploughmaa. But now you will ask mo whom I call a 
prelate ? A prel||| is that nuub whatever he be, that hath a flock to bo taught of 
him : whosoever Vfh any spiriti^ charge in the faithful congregation, and whoso- 
ever he be that hath cure of souls. And well may the preacher smd the ploughman 
be likened together : First, for thdr laboui; of all seasons of the year ; for there is no 
thne of the year in which tho ploughman hath not some special work to do. As in 
my county, in Leicestershire, the ploughman hath a time to set forth, and to assay 
his ^ougfa, and other times for other necessaty works to bo done. And then they 
also may ^ likaned together for the diversity of works, and variety of offices that 
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they have to do. Fov as the ploughman first scttetli foiili liis plough, and then 
lillctU hi.s land, und brcalccth it in furrows, and sometime ridgeth it up again ; and 
lit anotlicr time uiuTowctli it and dottoth. it, and sometime dungeth it and hedgeth 
it, diggctlr it and wceuetU it, puigcth mid makctl^ it dean ; so tho prelate, the 
proadier, liatli rnuiiy diverse offices to do. Ho hath first a busy work to bring his 
parishioners to a right fnith^asPanl callctli it; and not a swerving faith, but to a 
faitli that onibriiceth Christ, imd trusteth to his merits ; a lively faith, a justifying 
faith ; a faith that maketh a man rightcoiLs without respect of works ; as ye have 
it very well cledarcd and set forth in tho homily. Ho hath then a busy work, I say, 
to bring his dock to a right fiiith, and then to confirm them in the same faith. 
Now ca.sting them down with the law, and ydth threatenings of Ood for sin ; now 
ridging them up again with the gospel, and with tho promises of Cod’s favour. 
Now weeding them, by telling them their faults, and making them forsake sin ; now 
dotting them, by breaking their stony hearts, and by makftig them supple-hoartcd, 
and making them to have hearts of flesh, that is, soft hearts, and apt for doctrine 
to outer in. Now teadiing to know God rightly, imd to know their duty to God 
and their neighbours. Now exhorting them when they know their duty, that they 
do it, and be diligent ^n it; so that they have a continual work to do. Great is their 
hu.sinc.s.s, and therefore great should be their hire. They have great lahourSj and 
therefore they ought to have good livings, tliat they may commodiously feed their 
Hock ; for tlie preaching of the word of God unto tlio people is called meat : scripture 
ealleth it meat: not strawborriviJi*, that come but once ii year, and tarry not long, 
but are soon gone ; but it is uicat, it is no dainties. The people must have meat 
that must bo familiar*and continual, and daily given unto them to^feed upon. Many 
make a strawhoriy of it, ministoring it but once a year ; but such do not tho office 
of good prelates. For Cfiirist saith, Who think you is a wise and ^lithful servant? 
He that givoth njeat in due time.” So that ho must at all times convenient preach 
diligently : therefore saith he, “ Who trow ye is a faithful servant 1 ” Ho speaketh 
it as though it wore a rare thing to find such a one, and as though he should say, 
there bo but few of them to find in the world. Aiid how few of thcip there be 
throughout this world that give meat to their flock as they bhmild do, tho visitors 
con best tell. T<30 few, too few, the more is the pity, and never so few as now. 

By this then it apj^arcth that a» prelate, or any that hath cure of souls, piust 
diligently aj)d substantially worjf and labour. Ihcreforo saith Paul to Timothy, 
** He that dcsiroth to liavo tho office of a bishop, or a prelate, that mail desireth a 
good work.” Then if it bo a good work, it is work ; ye can make but a work of it. 
It is God’s work, God’s plough, and that ifipugh God would have still going. Such 
then ns loiter and live idly, are not good prelates, br ministers. ^And of such as do 
not preach and teach, an4 do their duties, God saith by his preset Jeremy, “Cursed 
be tho man that doth the work of God fiTiudulently, guilefully or deceitfully;” some 
books have it negligmiJter, iiegligcntljr or slackly. How many such prelatics, how many 
ftiicli bishops, Loid, for thy mercy, i^ero now in England ? And what shall wo 
in this case do? shall W'O company with them? 0]bord>, for thy mercy! shall wo 
not company with them ? O Lord, whither shall we flee from them? But “cursed 
bo ho that doth jibe work of -God ne^igpntly or ^ilefully.” A sorp word jfior them 
tliat are negligent in discharging them office, or^ve done it fn^ulently ; for that 
is the thing that maketh the people- ilL 

# # # * # 

But now for the fault of unpreaehing prelates, methink I could guess what might 
be said for excusing of them. They aio so troubled with lordly living, they bo so 

• Tins expressi'.ii which Latimer made use of to dcsi^ato the uon-rcsidepta of his day, 
who only visited their c\ires once a year, became proverbial. 
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placed in palaces, couched in courts, ruming in their rents, dancing’iu their Jbmiuious, 
burdened with ambaesages, pampering of their piiijfnches, like a monk that anaketh 
his jubilee ; munching in their miuigciu, and moiling in their gay nuinors and man- 
sions, and BO troubled with loitering in their lordships, that they cannot attend it. * 
They are otherwise occupied, some in the king’s matters, some are ambassadors, soma 
of the privy council, some to furnish the court, somo, are lords of th^ parliament, 
some ai'e presidents, and some comptrollers of mints. 

Well, well, is this their duty 'i Is this their ofllce‘1 Is this their calling 1 Should 
we have* ministers af the churcli to bo comptroller's of tho mints ? Is this a meet 
oihco for a i)riest that hath euro of souls 'i Is this his charge f I would hero ask 
one (picstion ; I would feign know who coiitrolleth tho devil at homo in his parish, 
while ho coutrolloth tho mint 1 If tho apostles might not leave the ofhco of preach- 
ing to tho deacons, shall one leave it for minting 1 1 cannot tell you ; but the 

saying is, that since 2 )ricsta have been rainters, money hath been worse than it was 
before. And they say that tho evilness of money hath made all things dearer, and 
in this bolialf I must speak to England. *‘Hcar, my country, ]ilnglaud,” as Paul saith 
in his first ci^iatle to the Coriiithiai^s, the sixth chapter ; fur Paul >vaa no sitting 
bishop, but a walking and a preaching bishop. But when bo went from them, ho 
left there behind him the plough going still ; for ho wrote unto them, and rebuked 
theni for going to law, and pleading their causes before heathen judges. “ Is there,” 
saith ho, utterly among you no wise man, to bo an arbitrator in matters of judgniemt ? 
What, not one of all that can judge between brother and brother ; but one bruther 
goeth to law with another, and that undm* heathen judges ] Appoint them juilges 
that are most abject and vile in tho congrcgatipn.V Which ho S 2 )eaketh in rebuking 
them ; ‘‘for”, saith ho, “ I apeak it to your shame.” So, JSngland, I speak it to thy 
shame. Is there never a nobleman to be a lord president, but it must bo a pi’olato 1 
Is there never a wise man in the realm to bo a comptroller of the mint ] I speak 
it to your shame. If there bo never a w!s»man, make a water-bearer, a tinker, a 
cobbler, a slave, q, page, coiuj^troller of the mint ; make a mean gentleman, a groom, 
a yeoman, or a poor beggar, lord president ! 

Thus I speak, not that I would liavo it so ; but to your shame, if there bo never 
a gentleman meet nor able to be lord president. For why arc not the noblemen 
and young gentlemen of England so brought up in knowledge of God, and in learn- 
ing, that they may be able to execute ofRcca in tho commonweal? The king hath a 
great many of wards, and I trow there is a court of ward.s ; why is thei-o not a 
school for the words, well os there is a court for their lands ? Why are they 
not sot in schools where they may learn? Or why are they not sent to the nniver- 
sities, that they may he able to seiwc the king when they come to age? K the wards 
and young gentlemen were well brought np in learning, and in tho knowledge of 
God, they would not wben they come to ago so much give themselves to other 
vanities. And if tho nobility bo well trained in godly learning, tho iieoplo would 
f(illow the samo train, For, truly, such aa the noblemen ho, such will tho people 
bo. And now, tho only cause lyhy noblemen be not made lord Bresidents, is because 
they, have ifbt been brought up in teaming. 

Therefore, for tho love pf God appoint and schoolmasters, you that have 

charge of youth } 0td give tho teachers stipends worthy their pains, that they may 
bring them up in grammar, in logic, in rhetoric, in j)hilosophy, ip the civil law, and 
ill that which I cannot leave unspoken of, tho word of God. Thanks bo unto God, 
the nobility otherwise is very well brought up in learning and godliness, to tho great 
joy and comfort of England ; so that there is now good hope in tho youth, that we 
shall another day have a flourishing commonweal, considering their godly education. 
Yea, and there be ah*eady noblemen enough, though not so many as I would wish, 
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able to be loiil presidents, and wise men enon^ for the mint. And as unmiset a 
thing it is for bishops to bo lord presidents, or. priests to bo minters, as it was for 
the Corinthians to plead matters of tadanop before heathen judges. It is also a 
slander to the noblemen, as thou^-^hipj lacked, wisdom and learning to be ablo for 
«uch offices, or else were no men ol oomsjaipndb^ or ^e were^not meet to be trusted; 
and able fo% such offices. And a pi^to hath a charge and cure otherwise ; and 
therefore he cannot discharge his duty and be a lord president too. For a pre- 
sidentship requireth a whole man ; and a bishop cannot bo two men. A bishop hath 
his office, a flock Jo teach, to look unto ; and therefore ho cannot meddle with 
another office, which alone r^uireth a w'holo man. Ho should therefore give it over 
to whom it is meet, and labour in his own business, as Paul writeth to the Thessa- 
lonians, ** Let every man do his own business, and follow his calling.’' Let the 
priest preach, and the nobleman handle the temporjil matters. Moses was a mar- 
vellous man^ a good man : Moses was a wonderful follow and did* his duty, being 
a moiTied man ; we lack such as Moses was. Well, I would all men would look 
to their duty, as God hath called them, and then wo should have a flourishing Chris- 
tian commonweal. ^ 

And now I would ask a strange question ; who is the most diligentost bishop and 
prelate in all England that passeth all the rest in doing his office ] I con tclh fr/r 1 
ki'OJT him who it is ; I know him well. But now I think I see you listening and 
hcarlcening tliat 1 should name him. There is one that passeth all the other, and 
is the most diligent prolate and preacher in all England. And will ye know who it 
is ? I will tell you : it is the devil. Ho is the most diligent preacher of all othe)' ; 
ho is never out his diocess ; ho is. never from his euro ; ye shall never Anil him 
unoccupied ; ho is ever in his parish ; ho keopeth residence at all tiuies ; yc shall 
never find him out of the Way ; call for him when you will, ho is ever at home ; 
the diligentest preacher in all the realm : he is ever at his plough ; no lording nor 
loitering can luiider him, ho is ever applying his business, ye shall never find* him 
idle liarai'rant you. And his office is to hinder religion, to maintain BU]^)crstition, to 
set up idolatry, to teach all kind of Popery. He is ready as can bo wished for to 
set forth his plough, to devise as many ways as can bo to deface and obscui'c God’s 
glory. Where the devil is resident, and hath his plough going, there away with 
books and up with caudles ; away with bibles and up with beails ; away with the 
light of the gospel, and up with the light of candies, yea, at noon-days. Where the 
devil is resident, that ho may prevail, up with all superstition and idolatry ; censing, 
painting of images, candles, palms, ashes, hcAy water, and new service of men’s in- 
venting: os though man could invent a better way to honour God with, than God 
himself hath apppinted. Down with Christ’s cross, up with purgatory pickpurse, 
up with him, the popish puigatory, I mean. Away with clothing the naked, the 
})oar.and impotent, up with decking of images, and gay gaiuiahing of stocks and 
stones; up with man’.s traditions and his laws, down with God’s traditions and hia 
most holy word. Down with the old honour due to God, and up with the new god’s 
honour. I^t all tfougs be done in Latin : there m^ist be nothing but Latin, not so 
much as — Memento, homo, quod cinia es, et ifi dnerem reverteris: ^Remember 
man, tliat thou art ashes, and unto ashes shalt thou return;” which bo the wonls 
that the minister speak^h unto the ignorant people, when he^veth them asnes 
upwi Ash Wednesday, but it must bo spoken in I^tijj. God’s word raaj in no wise 
be translated into English. , ' 

Oh that our prelates would be as diligent to sow the com of good doctrine, as 
Satan is to sow cockle and darnel ! 
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[Tobias \fliose novels will continuo to he read in spite of their defects as \/orks 

of art and their habitual coarseness, was the descendant of an old Scottish family, and waa 
bom at Cardross, in 1721. He was apprenticed to a surgeon at Glasgow, and sei-v'cd as a 
surgeon's mate in a ship of the lino. Many of his eaily adventures are supposed to be told 
in his * Roderick Random.’ He came to London in 1740, and entered upon a career of 
authoi*ship, wliicli he pumiied till his death in 1771. Inferior to Fielding in kuowlcdgo of 
cliaractor, he is equal tp him in* describing scenes of real life ; but Uie poetical power, without 
which no work of fiction can bo jierfoct, is wholly w anting in his wTitings. He hod amongst 
lii j literal^' brethren a turmoil of controversy; and his position, as tlio E^ljtor of ‘ the Critical 
R< view,’ gave him the opportunity, which some anonymous critics know how to exercise, of 
gratifying his vanity and love of power, with slight regard to truth and justice. lie is, how- 
ever, represented as a generous man, and exhibited mucli kindness to the needy writers by 
Vhoin he was surrounded. The state of letters at that period is admirably described in a 
paper on Johnson, by Mr. Macaulay, which we have taken the liberty of quoting. Smollett 
has painted a literary scone at his OAvn house, in his ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ which is, perhaps, 
not a greatly exaggerated pictTU’C of the class of meji who lived by the pen, w’hcn “ the age 
of patronage bad passed away, and the ago of general curiosity and intelligence had not 
arrived.”] • 

In my last I mentioned my having spent ap evoniug with a society of authors, 
who seemed to be jealous and afraid of one another. My uncle was not at all^ur- 
prised to hear mo say I was disappointed in their conversation. ‘‘ A man be 
voiy entertaining and insti-uctivc uirnn paper,” said he, and exceedingly dull in 
common discourse. I have observed that those who shine most in private company 
are but secondary stai*s in the constellation of genius. A small stock of ideas is 
more easily managed and sooner displayed, than a great quantity crowded together. 
Tl2jre is very seldom anything extraordinary in the appearance and address of a 
good writer ; whereas a dull author genemlly distinguishes himself by some oddity 
or^ extravagance. For this reason I fancy that an assembly of grubs must bo very 
diverting,” 

My curiosity being excited by this hint, I consulted my friend •Dick Ivy, who 
undertook to gratify it the vei*y next day, which was Sunday last. — He carried me 

to dine with S ^ whom you and I have long known by his writings. Ho livcti 

in the skirts of the to^vn, and every Sunday his house is open to all unfortunate 
brothers of the quill, whom he treats with bc*ef, pudding, and potatoes, pork, punch, 
and Calvert’s entire butt-beei^. Ho has fixed upon the first day of the week for the 
exercise of his Tiospitality, because some of his guests could not enjoy it on any other, 
for reasons that I need not explain. I was civilly received, in a plain yet decent 
habitation, wtdeh opened backwards into a veiy pleasant garden, kept in excellent 
order ; and, indeed, I saw none of the outward signs of authorship, either in the 
hotse or the landlord, who is one of those few writers of the age that stand upon 
their own foundation, without patronage, and above dependence. If there was 
nothing characteristic in the entertainer, the Compaq made ample amends for his 
want of singularity. ^ 

1st QUAmm 
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At two in the afternoon I found myself pne of ten messmates seated at table ; 
and 4 question if the whole kingdom produce such ai:K>tber assembla^ 

of origtnais. Among their peculii^tii^ not mention those of di'ess, which 

may be purely aeddental. Wli|fek were oddities originally produced by 

affectation, and afterwards ooalteied by . habit. One of them wore speotaoles 

at dinner, and another his hat ^ Ivy told me, the first was noted 

for having a seaman's eye when a was in the wind, and the other was never 

known to labour under any weahnesa or defect of vision, except about five years ago, 
when he was complimented with a oouplo of black eyes by a player with whom ho 
had qiiarrcllod in his drink. A third wore a loo^ stocking, and made use of 
omtchc.s, because, once in his life, he had been laid up with a broken leg, though no 
man could leap over a stick with more agility. A fourth had contracted such an 
antipathy to the country, that he insisted upon sitting with his back towards the 
window that looked into the garden ; and when a dish of cauliflower was set upon ^ 
the table ho suuficd up volatile salts to keep him fium fainting : yet this delicate 
person was tlic son of a cottager, born under a hedge, and had many years run wild 
among asses on a common. A fifth affected distinction ; when spoken to, ho always 
answered from the purpose ; sometimes he suddenly started up, and rapped out a 
dreadful oath — sometimes he burst out a laughing — ^then he folded, his arms and 
sighed — and then he hissed like fifty serpents. 

At first 1 really thought he w&s iiiad, and, as he sat near me, began to bo under 
some apprehensions for my own siifcty, when our landlord, perceiving me alarmed, 
assured me aloud that 1 h^ nothing to fear. — The gentleman," said ho, is trying 
to act a part for which he is by no means qualified — if he had all tho inclination in 
the worjd, it is not in his power to bo mad. His spirits are too flat to bo kindled 
into frenay." — “ ’Tis no b^ p-ji-puff, how-ow-ever," obseiwed a pergon in atamisheil 
laced coat ; “ aff-affocted m-madness w-wiU p-pass fur w-wit, w-with nine-nine-tceii 
out of t-twenty ." — ** And affected stuttering for humour," replied our landlord ; 

" tlmugh, God knows, there is no affinity between them." It seems this wag, after 
baimg made some al^rtive attempts in plain speaking, bad recourse to this defect, 
by means of which he frequently extorted tho laugh of the company, without tho 
least expense of genius ; and that imperfection which he had at first oounterfoited, 
was now become so habitual that ho could not lay it aside. 

A ceriaiu winking geni\m, t»ho wore yellow gloves at dinner, had, on his first in- 
troduction, taken such offence at S— , because he looked and talked, and eat and 
drank, like any other man, that he spoke contomptuou^y of his understanding ever' 
after, and never would repeat his visit until ho had exhibited the following proof of 
his caprice: — ^Wat Wyvil, tho poet, having made some unsuccessfiil advances 

towards an intimacy with S , at last gave him to understand by a third person, 

that he had written a poem in his praise, and a satire against lain person ; that, if 
he would admit him to his house, the first should be immediately sent to the press; 
but that if he persisted in declining his friendship, he would publish tho satire 
without delay. S replied, that he looked upon Wyvil’s panegyric as, in effect, 
a species of infamy, and would resent it accordingly mih a good cud^gel ; but \f ho 
published the satire, he might deserve his compassion, and had nothing to fear from 
his revenge. Wyvil, having oonsidei’ed tho alternative, resolved to mortify S— — 
by printing the panegyric, for which ho received a sound drubbing. Then he sworn 
the peace against the aggressor, who, in order to avoid a prosecution at law, admitted 

him to his good graces. It was tho singularity in S 's conduct on this occasion 

that reconciled him to the yellow-glovod philosopher, who owned he had some 
genius, and from that ];)eriod <^tivated his acquaintance. 

Curious to know upon whnt* ubjecU the several talents of my fdtlow-guests wm 
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employed, 1 applied to my oommuuioa^ve fi^end, Dick Ivy, who gave me to uuder- 
staiid that moat of them were, or had ^e3^,>u)pi^trappers or journeymen to more 
creditable authors, for whom they translate^ coUaled^ and com]|^Sed, in the bosiness 
of book-making ; and that all of them had, at dihiarent ttmcB} kdmur^in the service 
of our landlord, though they had now set vip for themselves hs various departments 
of literature. Not only their talents, but also their iiai^ns and dialogues were so 
various, that our cmiversation resembled the confusion of tObgites at Babel. 

Wo liad the Irish brogue, the Scotch aocoht, and fore^ idioi% twanged off by 
the most discordant vociferation ; for, as they dl spoke together, m. man had any 
chance to bo heard, unless he could bawl louder than his fellows. . It must be owned, 
however, that there was nothing pedantic in their discourse ; they carefully avoided 
all learned disquisitions, and endeavoured to be facetious ; nor did their ondcavours 
always miscarry. Some droll repmtees passed, and much laughter was excited ; 
and if any individual lost his temper so far as to trausgres.H the bounds of decorum, 
he was effectually checkod^by the master of the feast, who exerted a sort of paternal 
authoi’ity over this iiTitablc tribe. 

The most learned philosopher of the whole collection, who had been expelled the 
university for atheism, had made great progress in a refutation of Lord Bolingbroke's 
metaphysical works, which is said to be equally ingenious and orthodox ; but in the 
meantimi? he has been presented to the grand-jury as a public nuisance, for having 
blasphcmod in an alehouse on the Loi'd^s day. The Bcotchmaii gives Iccftu^s on 
the pronunciation of the English language, which ho is now publi 3 huig by sub- 
scription. 

The Irishman is a political writer, and goes by the name of My Lord Fbtatoe. 
lie wrote a p*amphlot in vindication of a minister, hoping his zeal would be rewarded 
with some place or ^loiision ; but finding himself neglected in that quarto^ he 
whispered about that the pamphlet was written by the minister himself, apd he 
published an answer to Ins own production. In this he addressed the authorj under 
the title of yoitr Jordship with such solemnity, that the publlo swallowed the d^it, 
and bought up the whole impression, wise politicians of tho metroiiolis 

declared they wei;o both masterly {jcrformances, and chuckled over the ^msy 
reveries of an iguo^wt garreteer as the profound speculations of a veteran staj^^man, 
acquainted with all the sefrets of the Cabinet. Ihef imposture was detected hi the 
sequpl, and our Hibernian pamphleteer retains no* part of bis assumed impoHance 
but the bare title of lord^ and the upper part of tho table at the ^xitatoe orcUnary 
in Shoe Lane. 

Opposite to me sat . a ?iedtnoiitese, who had obliged the public with a humorous 
satire, entitled The BcUhaioe of 4he EngUt^h Foet», a performance which evinced the 
great modesty and tat^e of the author, and, in particular, his intimacy with the 
elegancies of the Englil^ language, Tho sage who labour^ under the 
or horror finished a treat|pfe on practical agricultare, though 

in fact he h^ never se^ com growing in his Bfe, and was so ignorant of gfrin, 
that our entertainer, xn tSe face of the whole company, made him own th^t a 
plate of hominy was the best rice pudding, he had ever ate. . 

The stutterer had almost finished his travels through Europe and part ol il^sia, 
without ever budging! beyond tho libertiGs of the King’s Bench, except in tirm 
time, with a tipstaff |ar his oompaaion; and as fqr little Tim Cropdale, the idost 
^^tious member of ;the whole society, he had happily w'ound up the catastrophe 
of a virgin tragedy, i from the exhibition of which ho promised himself a liege 
fund of profit and jreputatiom Tun had made shift to live many years by 
writing novels, at tlfo oi five petimds » volume ; but that branch of business 
ia how engresegd bw fmale authora^ who publufo merely for the propagation of 
/ 
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virtue, with so fuucli ease, and spirit, and ddicacy, and knowledge of tho human 
heart, and nil in the serene traiiquUUty of high life, that the reader is not only 
enchanted by their genius, but reformed by their moiulity. 

After dinner we adjournetl into the garden, where I observed Miv S— gave 
a short separate audience to every individual, in a small remote filbert widk, from 
whence most of them dropped, off one after another, without further ceremony ; 
but they wera replaced by fresh recruits of the same class, who came to mako 
an afternoon’s visit ; and, among others, a spruce bookseller, called Birkin, who 
rode Ins own gelding, and made his appearance in a pair of new jemmy boots, 
with miissy spurs of plate. It was not without reason that tins midwife of the 
mu^es us^ to exercise on horseback, for hb was too fat to walk afoot, and ho 
underwent some saroasms from Tim Oropdale, on his unwieldy size and inapti- 
tude for motion. Birkin, who took umbi*age at this poor author’s petulance, m 
presuming to joke upon a man so much richer than himself, told him ho was 
not so unwieldy but that ho could move the Marshalsea court for a wri% and 
even overtake him with it, if he did not very speedily come and settle acxiounta 
with him mspecting the expense of publishing his last Ode to tho King of Prussia, 
of which he had sold but three, and one of them was to Whitefield tho Mothodist. 
Tim affected to receive this intimation with good humour, saying ho cxpcf.stcd in a 
post or two, from Potsdam, a poem of thanks from his Prussian majesty, who knew 
very well how to pay poets in their own coin ; but, in the mean time, h' j proposed 
tliat Mr. Birkin and ho should run three times round the garden foi; a bowl of 
punch, to be drunk at Ashley's in the evening, and he would run bioots against 
stockings, bookseller, who valued himself upon his mettle, was persuaded to 
accept the challenge, and he forthwith resigned his boots to Croj^ale, who, when he 
had put them on, was no bad representation of Captain Pistol in the play. 

Evoiy thing being adjusted they started together with great iDipetuosity, and, 
in the second round, Birkin had clearly the advantage, la/rding th.$ lean earth as he 
cimg, Oropdale had no mind to cont^t the victory further, but in a twinkling 
disappeared through the back-door of the garden,^ which opened Into a private lano 
that had communication with the high road. Tho spectators im.mediately began to 
halloo, Stole away ! ” and Birkin set off in pursuit of him wi th great eagerness ; 

. but ho had not advanced twenty yards in' the lane, when a thorn, running into 
his foot, sent him hopping back again into the garden ropj-iug with pain,* and 
swearing with vexation. YThen he was delivered from this annoyance by the 
Scotchman, who had been bred to surgery, ho looked about him wildly, exclaim- 
ing, "Sure, tho fellow won't be such a rogue as to run clear away with my 
boots!” Our landlord, having reconnoitred tho shoes, he had left, which indeed 
hardly deserved that name, **Fray,” said he, *^Mr. Birkin, wa’ut your boots made of 
calf akin ? ” ' *'Calf akin or cow skin,” replied the other, J’ll find a slip of sheep- 
skin that will do his business. I lost twenty pounds by his farce, which you per- 
suaded me to buy. I am out of pocket five pounds by his d — ’d ode ; and now 
this piur of boots, binn new, cost me thirty shillings as per reccii>^.. But this 
aflfair of the boots is felony — transportation. I’ll have tiio dog indicted at the 
014 Bailey — will, Mr, S ■ I will bo revenged, even thoiigh I should lose 
my debt in consequence of bis conviction.” 

Hr. S--- '■ said nothing at present^ but accommodated him with a pair of shoes, 
than ordered his servant to rub liim down, and comfort him with a glass of ruza 
punch, which seemed in a great measure to cool the ra^ of his indignation. 

After all,” said our landlord, *^this is no more than a humbug in the way of wit, 
though it dewrves a more respectable epithet when oonsiidered as an effort of 
invention, Tim, being, X supposa;, out of credit with the oor^wainer, fidl upon thiii 
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ingenious expedient to supply the tmit of shoes, knowing ihat Mr. Birkin, who 
loves humour, would himself relish the joke upon a little recollection. Cropdalo 
literally lives by his wit, whmh ho has exercised upon all his friends in their 
turns. He once borrowed my pony fbr five or six days to go to Salisbury, and 
sold him in Smithfield at his return. This was a joke of such a i^rious nature, 
that, in the first tiaiispoits of my passiofi, 1 had some thoughts 6f prosecuting 
him for horse-stealing; and, even when my resentment had, in some mensuro 
subsided, ns he industriously avoided m<^ I vowed I would take satisfaction on 
his ribs with the fii*st opportunity. One day, seeing him at some distance in the 
street, coming towards me. I began to prepare my cane for ixction, and walked 
in the shadow of a porter, that he might not pcrcoivo mo soon enough to make 
his escape ; but, in the very instant I had lifted up the instrument of correction, 
I found Tim Cropdalo metamorphosed into a miserable blind* irrctch, feeling his 
way with a long stick fi-oin i)ost to post, and rolling about two bald milightcd 
orbs, instead of eyes. I was exceedingly shocked at having so narrowly escaped 
the concern and disgrace that u'Ciild have attended such a misapplication of ven- 
geance ; but next day Tim pixsvailcd upon a friend of mine to come and solicit 
niy forgiveness, and offer his note, payable in six weeks, for the price of the pony. 
This gentleman gave mo to understand, that the blind man was no other than 
Ci’opdnle, who, having seen mo advancing, and guessing my intent, had imme- 
diately converted himself into the object aforesaid. I was so diverted at the in- 
genuity of the evasion, that I agreed to pardon the offence, refusing his note, how- 
ever, that I might keep a prosecution for felony hanging over his bead, as a 
security for his future good bcliaviour; but Timothy would by no means trust 
himself in my hands till the note was a«M)ptcd. Then Ko made his api^caranco 
at my door os a blind beggar, and imposed in such a manner upon my man, 
who had been his old acquaintance and pot-companion, that the fellow threw the 
door in his face, and even threatened to give him the bastinado. ^ Hearing a 
noise in the hall, I went thither, and, immediately recollecting the figure I had 
passed in the street, aocostdd hi|a by his own name, to the unspeakable astonish- 
ment of the footman.” 

Birkin dcdai'cd he loved a joke as well ns another ; but asked if any pf the 
company could tell wherb IVtr. Cropdalo lodged, tliat ho might send him a proposal 
about restitution, before the boots should bo made away with. “ I would willingly 
give him a pair of now shoes,” said he, “ and half a guinea into the bargain, for the 
boots, which fitted me like a glove, and I shan't be able to get the fellows of them 
till the good weather for riding is over.” The stuttering wit declared, that the only 
secret wliich Cropdalo ever kept was the place of his lodgings ; but he behoved that, 
during the heats of summer, he commonly took his repose uj30u a bulk. " ^pnfound 
him;” cried the bookseller, "he might as well have taken my whip spurs : in 
that case, he might have been tempted to steal another horse, and then ho would 
have rid to tho devil of course,” ^ 

After coffee, I took my leave of Mr, S ^ with proper acknowledgments of his 

civility, and was extremely well pleased with tho entertainment of the day, though 
not yet satisfied with respect to tho nature of this coimcxion betwixt a man of cha- 
iwcter in tlfo literary world and a)>arcol of authorlings, who, in all probability, would 
never be able to acquire any degree of peputation by their labours. On this head, 
I interrogated my conductor, Dick Ivy, who answered me to this effect : " One would 
imagine S ^had :'omo view to his own interest, in giving countenance and assist- 

ance to those people whom he ' knows to bo bad men as well as bad writers ; but, 
if he has any such view, ho will find himself disappointed, for, if he is so vain as to 
imagine he can make them subservient to his schemes of profit or ambition, they 
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ore cunning enough to make him their property in the meantime. Thoi*e is not one 
of the company you have seen to-day (myself excepted) who does not owe hin\ par- 
ticular obligations. One of them he bailed out of a spunging-house and afterwards 
paid the debt — another be translated into his family and clotho<]^ when ho was 
turned out half-naked from gaol, in consequence of an act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors — a third, who was reduced a woollen nightcap, and lived upon sheep’s 
trotters, up three pair of stairs backward, in Butcher Row, he took into present pay 
and f^ce quarters, and enabled him to appear as a gentleman, without having tho 
fear of sheriff’s officera before his eyes, ^^ose who are in distress he supplies with 
money when he has il, and with hm credit when ho is out of cash. 'V^en they 
want business, he either finds employment for them in his own service, or recom- 
mends them to booksellers, to execute some project he has formed for their subsist- 
ence. They are always welcome to bis table (which, though plain, is plontifbl), and 
to his good officel aa far as they Avill go ; and, when they sw occasion, they make 
use of his name with the most petulant familiarity, nay, th(^ do not even scruplo 
to arrogate to themselves the merit of some of his performances, and have been 
known to sell their own lucubrations as the pi'oduco of his brain. The ^otchman 
you saw at dinner once personated him at an ale house in West Smithfield, and, in 
the character of S had liis head broke by a cow-keeper, for having spoke disre- 

spectfully of the Christian religion ; but he took tho Law of him in his own person, 
and tho assailant was fain to give 1dm ten pounds to withdraw his action.” 

I have dwelt so long upon authors, that you will perhaps suspect 1 intend to enrol 
myself among the fraternity ; but, if I were actually qualified for tho profession, it 
is at best but a desperate resource against starving, as it affords no provision for old 
ago and infirmity. Salmon, at the ag^ of fourscore, is now in a garret, compiling 
matter at a guinea a sheet for a modem historian, who, in point of age, might bo 
Ids graudcbild ; and Fsalmanazar, after having dnidged half a contuiy in the 
literary world, in all the simplicity arid abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists upon the 
charity of a few booksellers, just sufficient to keep him from the parish. I think 
Guy, who was himself a bookseller, ought to have ^.ppropriated one wing or wal'd of 
his hospital to tho use of decayed authors ; though, indeed, there is neither hospital, 
college, or workhouse, within the bills of mortality, large enough to contain the poor 
«<of this society, composed, as it is, from tho refiise of every other profession. 


72.— BIRDS. 

The cuAoo,— -“the plaiu-song cuckoo” of Bottom tho weaver,— the “blithe iiew:Comer,” the 
“darling of the spring," the “blessed bird" of Wordswortbr-the “beauteous stranger of 
the grove,” tho “messenger of spring” of Logon,— Ihe cuckoo coming hither from distant 
lands to insinuate bn egg into the sparrow's nest, and to fly away again with its fledged ones 
after thllr cheating nuraing-timo is over, little knows what a favourite is her note with sohool- 
boys and poets. Wordsworth’s lines to the ouckoo — 

“ O blithe new-oomor! I have heard, 

* I hear thee and rejoice — ” 

ore fkmiliar to all. The channing fittlo poom of Logon, which preceded Wordsworth’s, is not 
so well known : — 


''Hail, beauiemu stranger of the grovel 
Thou messenger of spring !' 

Now Heaven repairs thy rural scat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

Tnmt time the daisy decks the green, 
certain voice we hear; 


Hast jhou a star to guide thy path, 
• Or mark the roUing year! 

Delightfhl visitant 1 with thee 
I hail tho time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers, . 
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The school-boy wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the now voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou flyest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

The Swallow has been another favourite of 
Anacreon : — 


Sweet bii’d I thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is over clear ; 

Tlioii hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No v/inter in thy year! 

Gh, could I fly, rd fly with thee! 

Wo'd make, with joyful wing, 

Our annued visit o’er the gtohe. 

Companions of the spring.” Lgoan. 

poets, even from the days of tho Greek 


‘*Once in each revolving year, Of Mempliis, or the shores of Nile, 

Gentle bii-d ! we find thee here; Where sunny hours of verdure smile. 

When Nature wears her summer vest, And thus thy wing of freedom roves, 
Thou com’st to weave thy simple nest ; Alas ! unlike the plumed loves 
But, when the chilling wint^ lowers, That linger in this helpless breast, 

Again thou seek’st tho genial bowers And never, never change their nest ! ” 

Anagbbon, translated by Moore. 

But tho bird of oil birds ” is the Nightingale. Drummond of Hawthomden, though he 
never hoard the “jug-jug” in lus nortliern clime, has left a beautiful tribute t6 this noblest 
oS songsters : — 

“Sweet bird, that sing’st away tho early hours 
Of winters past or coming, void of care, 

" Well pleased with delights which present are, 

Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling fiowVs: 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bow’rs, 

Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare. 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare ; 

A stain to human sense in sin that low’rs. 

What soul can be so sick, which by thy songR 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget cartti’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 

And lift a reverend eye and thought to heaven. 

Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels’ lays. Drummond. 

Milton Ciuno after Drummond, witJi hia sonnet to the nightingale 
“0 Nightingide, that on yon bloomy spray^ 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still,. . 

Thou with fresh hope the heart dost fill, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May!’’ ^ 


111 tho * 11 Fensoroso,*' the poet, dramaiically speaking, addresses the 


“Sweet bird, that shunn’st tho noiso of fdlly, 

^ Most musical, most melancholy!” ^ ^ 

Tho tjenrml propriety of tho epithet has been controverted in one of tlio most delighlfiil 
pieces of blank verse in our language : — 


“No doud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obseord' trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on tbis old mossy brl^ 
You see the glixxmter of the stream beneatht 
But hear no murmurhig; it flows sSent^ 
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O’er its soft bed of verdure. All is still : 

A balmy nigbt! and though the stars be dim, 

Yet lot us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden tho green paiih, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of tho stars. 

And hark! tho Nightingale begins its song, 

* Most musical, most melancholy’ bird 1 
A melancholy bird ! Oh, idle thought ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

13ut some night-wandering ^an, whose heart was pi« 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wreteh! filled all things with himsdf, 
And mode all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow) — ^he, and such as he, 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

And many a poet echoes the conceit; 

Poet who hath been building up the rhymo 
When he had better for have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forcst-dcll, 

By sun or moonlight, to the infiuxcs 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit^ of his song 
And of his fame foigotful ! so his fame 
Should shar^ in Nature’s immortality, 

A venerable thing ! aind so his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Bo loved like Nature! But ’twill not be so; 

Aiid youths and i^dens most poetical, ^ 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 
Full of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister! wo have learnt 
A different lore: we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance! "Sis tho merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hunics, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 

As he. were fearful that an April night 
Woulc^ be too short for him to utter forth 
His lote^hant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of ait* ilps music!* 

And I know a grove ‘• 

Of laige extent, hard by a casilo huge, 

Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grqve is wild with tangling underwood, 

And the tiim walks are broken up, and grass, 

Thin grass, and king-cups, grow within the patha 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many uightingaleB ; and far and near, 

In wood and ihi^eti over the wide grove, 
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Hiey answer and provoke each other’s songs 
With skirmish and capricious passaginga, 

And murmurs musical and swift jag-jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all-— 

Stirring the air with such a hamony. 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
!Forgct it was not day! On moon-lit bushes, 

Whose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, 

You may pcrchancc behold them on the twigs, 

Their bright, Bkght eyes, their eyes both bri^t and full, 

Glistening, while many a glow-woim in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. • 

*A most gentle Maid, 

Who dwellcth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vowed and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 

Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their notes, 

That gentle Maid 1 and oft a moment’s space^ 

What time the moon was lost behind a cloud. 

Hath heard a pause of silence, till the moon, 

Emerging, hath aws^ened earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakefhl birds 
Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps ! And she hath watched 
Many a nightingale perched giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging from the breeze, 

And to that motion tune his wanton song 

Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing hes^.” CoLSiUDUB. 

Hut the chorm of birds, the full harmony of the grove, is tlie great chainn of a sunny spring 
time. Old Drayton has made his rough verse itnisical with the ever-varied songs of the leafy 
Arden : — , 

“When Phoebus lifts liis head out of the winter’s wave, 

No sooner does the earth her floweiy bosoA brave, 

At such time as the year brings on the pleasant* spring, 

But ‘hunti’s-up’ to the morn tho fcath’reA sylvans sing: 
w\nd in the lower grove, as on the rising knole, 

Upon the highest spray of every mounting polo 
Those quirlsters are perch’d, ivith many a speckled breast. 

Then from her burnish’d gate the goodly glitt’ring Bast' 

GUds every lofty top, which late the humorous night • 

Bespangled had with pearl to please the morning’s Sight; 

On which thcT mirthful quires, with their clear open throats, ^ 

Unto tho joyful mom sOi strain their warbling notes, 

* That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 
Seems all composed of sounds, about them cveiy where. 

Tho throstle, with shiill sharps ; ns purposely he jsong 
T awake the lustlesa sun ; or chiding that so long 
He was in coming forth, that should tlio thickets thrill 
The wooscl near at hand, that hath a golden bill; 

As nature him hod markt of purpose to let sco 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be, 
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For. witli their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant May; 

Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play ; 

AVhen, in the lower brake, the nightingale hard by 
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply, 

As though the other birds $ke to her tunes would draw; 

And, but that nature (by her all-constraining law) 

Each biid to her own kind this season doth invite, 

Tliey else, alone to hear that charmer of the night 

(The more to use their cars) their voices s|jre would spare, 

Tliat moduletli her tunes so admirably rare. 

As man to set in paits at first had Icam'd of her. 

To Philomel, the next thehfinet we prefer; 

And by that w'arbling bird the vrood-lark place we then, 

The rced-sparrow, the no\^, the red-breast, and the wren. 

The ycllow-patc ; which, though she hurt the blooming tree, 

Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pipe than she. 

And of these chaunting fowls, the goldfinch not behind; 

That hath so many sorts descending fiom her kind. 

The tydy from her notes as delicato as tfcey, 

The laughing hocco, then the counterfeiting jay ; 

The softer with the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 

Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 

Thus sing away the mom, until the mounting sun 
Tliroiigh thick exhaled fogs his golden head hath run, 

And thi’ough the twisted to^w of our close covert creeps 

To kiss the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps.*’ Drayton. 


Wordswoith holds, and ^itli a deep philosophy, tfiat the language of birds is tlio expression 
of pleasme. Let those whose hearts are attuned to peace, iu listening to this Iflngnage, not 
foigot the poet’s moral : — 


1 heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a gi^ove I sate reclined, 

In tjiat sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
living sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fiiir works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Tbe birds around me hopped and played ; 
Their thoughts 1 cannot measure : — 
But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the brec^ air ; 

And 1 must think, do all 1 can, 

That there was pleasure {here. 


Tliroughprimi'Cjpe tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The pAwinkle tiuiled its wreaths ; 

And ’us my faitli that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


From Heaven if this belief be sent, 

If such bo Nature’s holy plan,* 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man h^ made of man?** 

Wowy&vrqum, 


• Wo may fitly conclude this seleotioii wifli Shelley’s exquisite ode to the • Sky -Lark:’ 


“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wort, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pouresb thy full heart 
Id profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art 


Higher still f^id higher. 

From the earth thou aprhigcst 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring 
ever singest 
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lu'tlio golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds ai*e bright’ning, 

Thou dost float and run ; 

Like an unbodied joy whoso race is just 
begun. 

The pale purjde oven 
Melts around thy flights 
Like’a star of heaven ^ 

In the broad day-light, 

Thou art unseen, but, yet, I hear thy 
shrill delights 

Keen as are the an*ows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lornp narrows 
In the white dawn dear. 

Until wo hardly see, we feel that it is 
thcitj. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud 
As, when night is bare, 

From oac lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven 
is overflowed. 

What thou aii, we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow douds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 

As from thy presence showers a rain of 
melody. 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbiddeh, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it . 
hcc'.dcd not. 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tow^, 

Soothing her love^laden , 

Soul in^cret hour 

Withmusic sweet as love, which overflows 
her bower. 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholdcn 
Its n^ried hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen 
it from the view. 
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Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
M^cs faint with too much sweet these 
heavy-winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
. On the twinkling grass, 

Hafti-awakencd flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and dear, and fresh, thy music 
doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts arc thine : 

1 have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so 
divine. 

• 

Chorus hymeneal) 

Or triumphal chaunt, 

Matched with thino would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 

A thing wherein we fed there is sopie 
hidden want. 

What objects arc the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

* What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

^bat love of thine own kind! what 
iguofanoo of pain 1 

With thy door keen joyauco 
Languor cannot bo : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad 
satiety. 

Waking or asleep, 

Thou of death must deem 

Tilings more true and <lecp 
Thau we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in sudi a 
crystal stream t 

Wc look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sinccrcst laughter 
.With some pain is fraught: 

Our sweetest songs arc those that tdl cl 
saddest thought. 


BIBDS. 
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Yet if we could scorn, 

Hate, and pride, and fearj 
If wo were things bom 

Not to shed a tear, ' 

1 know not how thy joys we ever sUotdd 
come neai'. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures ^ 


Tliat ill books ai’e found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou soorner of 
the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brkin must know, 

Such harmonious madness • 

From my lips would flow, 

The world should Usten then, os I am 
listening now.’* * Shelley. 


73.— POOB KICIIABI). 


Bb. Fiunxtjm. 


[We give a paper by the celebrated Dr. Franklin, which has been perhaps as much read as 
any thing over written, but which may be new to many of our younger readers. It lias been 
often printed under the name of ‘ The Way to Wealth ; * but we scarcely know at the pre- 
sent time where to £nd it, except in the large collection of tlio author's works. * Pour 
Bichard ’ was the title of an almanac which Franklin published for twenty-hve years, when 
he was a printer in Anierica, and the sayings in the following paper are extracted from those 
Almanacs. Ills subsequent career as a man of science and a statesman exhibits what may 
be accomplished by unwearied industry and a vigilant exorcise of the reasoning powers. The 
great characteristics of Franklin were perseverance, temperance, and common sense. There 
liavo hoen many lilgher minds, but few more formed for practical utility. Benjamin Franklin 
was born at Boston, in 1700 ; he died in 1790.] 


Couitcous Header, , 

I have heard, that nothing gives an author so great pleasure as to A^kI his w'orks 
respectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, how much 1 must have been gratified 
»by an incident I am going to relate to you. I stopped my horse, lately, where a 
great number of people were collected at an auction of merchants’ goods. The hour 
of the sale not being come, they were conversing on the badness of the times ; and 
ono of the company culled to a plain, clean, old man, with white locks, “ Pi’ay, father 
Abraham, what think you of the times 1 Will not those heavy taxes quitd ruin the 
countiy ? how shall wo bo ever able to paty thorn ? What would you advise us to ?” 
Father Abraham stood up, and replied, “ If you would have my advice, I will give it 
you in shoit ; ‘ for a word to the wise is enough,’ os poor Bichard says.” They joined 
in desiring him to speak his mind, and, gathering round him, he proceeded as 
follows : — 

“ Fiiends,” says he “ the taxes arc indeed very heavy ; and, if those laid on by 
the government wore the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge 
them ; but we have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. We are 
taxed twfco as niueh by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and four 
timcajgp much by our folly ; ahd from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
delivCT ns by allowing tui abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice, and 
something may be done for us ; ‘ God helps them that help themselves,’ as poor 
Bichard says. . * 

“ I. It would be thought a hard govemmout that should tax its people one-tcnUi 
part of their time to be employed in its service ; but idleness taxes many of us 
much more : sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. ‘ Sloth, like 
rusi^ consumes faster tlian labour wears, while the used key is always bright,’ as 
l>oor Bichard says. * But dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of,* as poor Bicbard says. How much more than is necessary 
do we spend in sleep ; forgetting Jthat ‘ The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
that there will 1x3 sleeping enough in the grave,* as Poor Bichard says. 

“ ‘ If time bo of all things the most prccioui^ wasting time must*be,’ as Poor 
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Kichai'd sjtys, ' the greatest prodigality ; ’ since, as ho elsowhorc tells us, ‘ Lost time 
is never found again ; and what we call time enough, always proves little enough.’ 
I^t us then up and bo doing, and doing to the ^>ui'pose, so by diligence shall wo 
do more with less perplexity. ‘ Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
easy, and ho that riseth late, must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his business 
at night ; while laziness travels so slowly, that i^ovcrty soon overtakes him. Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee ; and early to b^, and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise,’ as Poor Richard says. 

“ So what signifies wishing and hoping for better times ? We may make these 
times better, if we bestir ourselves. ‘ Industry need not wish, and he that lives 
upon hope will die fasting. There arc no gains without pains ; then help hands for 
I have no lands,’ or if I have they are smartly taxed. ‘ He that hath a trade, hath 
an estate ; and ho that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour,’ as Poor 
Richard says ; but then the trade must bo worked at, and the colling well followed, 
or neither the estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are indus- 
trious, we shall never starve ; for ^ at the working man’s house hunger looks in but 
d:ircs not enter.’ Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter, for ‘ industry pays 
debts, while despair incrcascth them.’ What though you have found no treasure, 
nor has any rich relation left a legacy, ‘ Diligence is the mother of good luck, and 
God gives all things to industry. Tlicn plou^ deep, while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have com to sell and to keep.’ Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-moiTow. ‘ One to-day is worth two to- 
morrows,’ as Poor Richard says ; and farther, * Never leave that till to-morrow, which 
you qan do to-day.’ If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a good 
master should catch you idle ? Are you then your own master ? Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and your king. ‘ Handle your tools without mittens remember, that ‘ The 
cat in gloves catches no mice,’ as Poor Ricliard says. It is true there is much to bo 
done, and, ijcrhaijs, you are weak-handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will st:e 
great effecte ; for ‘ Constant dropping weal’s away stones ; and by diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable ; and litt^ strokes fell great oaks.’ 

Methinks I "hear some of you say, ^ Must a man afford himself no leisure ? ’ 1 

will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says ; ‘ Employ thy time well, if thou 
meanest to gain leisure ; and, since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not aw'ay 
an hour.’ Leisure is time for doing something useful ; this leisure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never ; for, ‘ A life of leisure and a life of laziness are 
two things. Many, without labour, would live by their wits only, but they break 
for want of stock whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. ‘Fly 
pleasures, and they wiU follow you. The diligent spinner has a largo sh^t : and now 
I have a sheep and a cov/, every body bids me good morrow,’ 

“ II. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and careful, and 
oversee our own afiairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to others, for, as 
Poor Richard says, 

I never saw an oft removoil tree, 

Nor yet an oft removed family. 

That throve so well as those that settled be.' 

^ And again, ‘ Tlireo removes arc os bad as a fire and again, ‘ Keep thy shop, and 
t\iy shop will keep thee and again, ‘ If you would have your business done, go j if 
not, send ; ’ and again, 

He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.’ • 

And agaio, ‘Tho eye of the master will do more work tha^ both his hands; and 
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again, ‘Want of caro does ns more damage than want of knowledge;’ and again, 

‘ Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse open.’ Tnisting too much 
to others’ care is the ruin of many; for ‘In the affaim of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith, hut by the want of It but a man’s own caro is profitable, for 
‘If you would have a fiiithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A little 
neglect may breed great mischief : for want of a nail the shoe was lo.st ; for want 
of a shoe the lionsc was lost ; and for want of a horse tho rider was lost,* being over- 
taken and jsluiii by tho enemy ; all for want of a little care about a hoi-se-shoo nail. 

III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s own busincs.s ; but 
to these we must add frugality, if wo would make our industry more certainly suc- 
cessful. A man may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, ‘ keep his nose all his 
life to the grindstone, and die not worth a groat at Last. A fat kitchen makes a 
lean will ;’ and, 

‘ Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knittings 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.' 

‘ If you would be wealthy, think of saving, as well as of getting. Tlic Indies have 
not made Spain rich, because her out-gocs arc greater than her in-comes.’ 

“Away then with your expensiv% follies, and you*- will not then have so much 
cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for 

* Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the woaltli small, and the want great.’ 

And farther, * What maintains one vice, would bring up two children.’ You nmy 
think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little more 
costly, clothes a little finer, and a little eiitoi*taiument now and then, caa be no great 
matter ; but remember, ‘ Many a little makes a mickle.’ Bcwaix) of little expenses ; 
‘ A small leak will sink a great' ship,’ as Boor Richard says ; and* again, ‘ Who dainties 
love, shall beggars prove ;’ and moreover, ‘Fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them.’ Hero you arc all got together to this sale of fineries and nick-nacks. You 
call them goods ; hut, if you do not take care, they wall prove evils to some of you. 
You expect they will bo sold chSap, and, pefhaps, they may for less than they cost ; 
but, if you have no occasion for them, they muat be dear to you. Remember what 
Poor Bichiird says, ‘ Buy what thou host no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy 
iicceasaiiics.’ ‘ And again, ‘At a great j)©nny worth pause a while ;’ ho means, that 
perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real ; or the bai’gain, by straitening 
thee in thy business, may do thee more harm than good. For in another place he 
says, ‘ Many have bW ruined by buying good pennyworths.* Again, ‘ It is foolish 
to lay out money in a purchase of repentance ;’ and yet this folly is practised evciy 
day at auctftus, for want of minding the Almanack. Many a one, for tho sake of 
finery on. the back, ha^e gone with a hungry belly, and half starved their families; 
‘Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out tho kitchen fire,’ as Poor Richard says. 
These arc not the necessaries of life ; they can scarcely bo called the conveniences ; 
and y^, only because they look i>rctty, how many want to have them ? ^ By these 
and o^cr extravagancies, the greatest arc reduced to povert^f and forced to borrow 
of those whom they formerly despised, but 'who, through industiy and frugality, have 
maintained their standing ; in which case it appears plainly, that ‘ A ploughman on 
hifc> legs is higher than a gentleman ou his knees,* as Poor Richard says. Perhai>8 
they have had a small estate left them, which they knew not the getting of ; they 
think, ‘ It is day, and will never be night that a little to be spent out of so much 
IS not worth minding ; but ‘ Always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting 
in, soon comes to the bottom,’ as i\>or Richard says ; and then, ‘ When the well is 
dzy, they know the weyth of water.’ But this they might have known before, if they 
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had taken liia advice. ‘If you would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
^me ; for he that goes a borrowing, goes a soiTowing,* as Poor Richard says ; and, 
indeed, so does ho that lends to such people, when he goes to get it in again. Poor 
•Dick farther advises, and says, 

* Fond prido of dress is sure a very curse ; 

I'lrc fancy you consult, consult your purse.' 

And again, ‘ Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great deal more saucy.’ When 
you havo bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appeaiaiice may 
be all of a piece ; but Poor Dick says, ‘ It is easier to suppress the first dcsiro, than 
to satisfy all that follow it.* And it is as truly foUy for the poor to ape the rich, as 
for the frog to swell, in order to equal the ox. 

‘ Vessels large may vjentiiro more, 

Hut litlle boats should keep near shore.* 

It is, however, a folly -soon punished ; for, os Poor Richard says, ‘Pride that dines 
ou vanity, sups on contempt ; Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, 
and .supped Avitli Infamy.* And after idl, of what uso is this prido of appearance, 
for which so much is risked, so much is suffered ? It cannot promote health, nor 
ea.se pain ; it makes no increase of merit in the poitson, it creates envy, it hastens 
misfoituiie. 

“ But what madness it must be to run in debt for these superfluities ! AVe arc 
oftered, by the terms of this sale, six mouths’ credit ; and that, perhaps, htis induced 
bomo of us to attend it, because wc cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine jvithoiit it. But, ah ! think what you do when you run in debt ; you give 
to another power over your liberty. If you cannot pay at the tim^ you will bo 
ashamed to see your creditor ; you will bq in fear when you speak to him ; you 
will make poor pitiful sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose your veracity, 
and sink into base dowiiriglit lying; for ‘The second vice is lying, the first w 
ruiiniijg in debt,* a.s Poor Richard says ; and again, to the same, puipose, ‘ Lying 
a ides upon debt’s back ; ’ whereas a freel^m IJnglishman ought not to bo ashamed 
nor afraid to sec or .sjacak to any man livmg. But poverty often deprive.^ a man of 
all spirit and virtue. ‘ It is*hard for an empty bag to stand upright.’ What would 
you think of that prince, or of that govemment, who should issue an edict forbidding 
you to dress like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or servitude ? 
Would you not say that you were free, liavo a right to dress as you please, and that 
such an edict would bo a breach of your i^rivilegcs, and such a government tyrannical 1 
and yet you are about to put yourself under that tyranny, when you run iu debt*for 
such dress ! Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive yoif of your 
liberty, by confining you in gaol for life, or by soiling you for a servant, if you should 
not be able to pay him. When you havo got your bargain, yoiAiay, perhaps, think 
little of payment ; but, as Poor Richard says, ‘ Creditors have better memories than 
dcbtoi’Si: creditors arc a superstitious sect, great observers of days and times.’ The 
day comes round before you arc aware, and the demand i.s made before you are 
prepared to l^atisfy it ; oi^ if you bear your debt in mind, the term, which at first 
seemed .*50 long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short : Time will seem to have 
added wings to his hods as well as his shoulders. ‘ Those have a short Lent, who 
owe money to be paid at Easter.’ At present, perhaps, you may think yourselves 
in thriving ciicumstanccsj and that you can bear a little extravagance without .ixijury ; 
but 

For age and want save while you may, 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.' 

^ Qain may be temporary and uncertain ; but ever, while you live, expense is 
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constant and certain ; and ‘ It is easier to build two cliinineys than to keep one in 
fuel/ as Poor Richard says : so, ‘ Rather go to bed suppcrless than rise in debt/ 

* Get what you enn, and what you get hold, 

’Tis the stone that will torn all your lead into gold.* 

And, when you have got the philosopher's stone, sure you will no longer complain 
of bad times, or tlic difficulty of paying taxes. , 

" IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom ; but, after all, do not 
depend too much ui)on your own industry, and frugality, and prudence, though ex- 
cellent things ; for they may all be blasted without the blessing of Heaven ; and, 
thcrcfoi'c, ask that blessing humbly, and bo not uncharitable to those that at present 
seem to want it, but comfort and hel^) them. Remember, Job sulTcrcd, and vras 
afterwards piosperous. 

‘‘ And now to conclude, * Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will leani in 
no other,’ as Poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for it is true, ‘ We uiay’givo 
advice, but wo cannot give conduct.’ However, remember this, ‘ They that will nol 
bo counselled, cannot be helped : * and farther, that, ‘ If you will not hear reason, 
she will sui’cly inp your knuckles/ as Poor Richard says.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it, and approved 
the doctrine, and immediately practised the contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon ; for the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. I found the 
good man had thoroughly studied my Almanack, and digested all I had dropt on 
these topics during the coui*se of twenty-five years. Tlio frequent mention he made 
of me must have tired any one else ; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with 
it, though I was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which 
he ascril)ed to me ; but rather the gleanings that I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However, I resolved to ho tho better for the echo of it ; and, 
though I had at first determined to buy stuff for a nejv coat, I went aw’ay, resolved 
to wear iiiy old one a little longer. Reader, if thou" wilt do the same, thy profit 
•will be as great mine, — I am, as ever, thine to servo thee, 

Richaud Saunders. 


74.-OF GREAT PLACE. « 

Men in great place ai*o thrice servants : servants of tho sovereign or state ; servanta 
of fame ; and servauts of business. So as they have no freedom, neither in 
their persons; nor in their actions; nor in their times. It is a strange deslro 
to seek power, and to lose liberty ; or to seek power over others, and to lose 
power Qver a man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious ; and by pains 
men come to greater* pains ; and it is sometimes base : and by indignities, men 
come to rfipitie*. ^^0 standing is slippery, and tho regress is either a downfall, 
or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing; Cum nmi sis, qui fwnrisy 
non esse, cur vdis vivere* ? Nay, retire meu cannot when they would; neither 
will they when it were i*casoii : but are impatient of privatencss, even in age 
and sickness, which require the shadow ; like old townsmen that ivill be still 
sitting at their street door, though thereby they offer agoto soorn. Certainly, groat 
persons had need to boiTOW other men’s opinions to think themselves happy ; for 
if they judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it ; but if they think with them- 
selves what other mei> think of them, and that other men would fain bo as they 
then they are happy, as it were by report, when perhaps they find the contrary 
within. For they arc the first that find their own griefs ; though they bo tho last 

• Since you are no longer what you were* there b no reason why joa should desivo tb Ms 
ai u nonentity. ' ' - 
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that find their own faults. Ccviainly, men in great fortunes arc strangers to Iheia- 
fidvea ; and while they are in the push of business, they have no time to tend their 
health, either of body or mind. Mi Mars gravis hicithat, qui notus nimU omnibus^ 
ignwtus mcritur sibi*. In place, there is licence to do good and evil ; whereof the 
latter is a curse ; for in evil the best condition is not to will ; the second, not to 
care. But X)Ower to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts (though Gk)d accept them), yet towards men are little better than good 
dreams, except they be put in act, and that cannot be without power and place, as 
the vantiige and commonaing ground. Merit and good works is the end of man's 
motion ; and conscience of tho same is the accomplishment of man's rest. For if a 
man can be partaker of God's theatre he shall likewise be partaker of God’s lost. 
JKt converstts MeuSy vi aspiceret opera^ qyasfeceruM manm smsy vidit qw)d omnia essetit 
^ hoiw, nimis ; f and then tlie Sabbath. In tho discharge of thy place set before thee 
^ the JiCist examples ; for imitation is a globe of precepts. And after a time set 
l^eforc thee thine own example ; and examine thyself strictly whether thou didst 
not best at first. Neglect not also the cxamxdcs of those that have carried them- 
selves ill in the same place ; not to set ofi* thyself by taxing their memory, hut to 
direct thyself what to avoid. Reform* therefore, without bravery or scandal of 
fomioT times and persons ; but yet, set it down to thyself as well to create good 
precedents, as to follow them. Reduce things to the fii*st institution, and observe 
wherein tuid how they have degenerate, but yet counsel of both times ; of the 
ancient time what is best ; and of tho latter time what is fittest. Seek to make 
thy course regular, that men may know beforehand wliat they may expect ; but bo 
not too positive and peremptory ; and express thyself well ■when thou digressest 
from thy ndc. Preserve the right of thy pl^, but stir not questions of jurisdiction. 
An<l rather assume thy right in silence, and de factOy than voice it with claims and 
challenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior places, and think it more honour 
to direct in chief, than to bo busy in all Embrace and invito helps and advices 
touching the execution of thy place, and do not dfive away such as bring thee in- 
formation, as meddlers, but accept of them in good imrt. The vices of authority 
are chiefly four : delays ; comiption ; roughness ; and facility. For delays ; give 
easy access, keep times appointed, go through with that which is in hand, and inter- 
lace not business but of necessity. For comiption ; do not only bind thine own 
bands, as thy servant’s hands, from taking, but bind the hands of suitors also £1*0111 
ofiering. For integrity used doth the one; but integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribeiy, doth the other. And avoid not only tho fault, but 
the suspicion. Whosoever is found variable, and changeth manifestly without 
manifest cause, givoth suspicion of corruption. Therefore,^ always, when thou 
changest thine opinion or cpiirsc, iirofcss it plainly, and declare* it, together with the 
reasons that move thee to ohitngo, and do not think to steal it.* A servant or a 
favourite if he bo inward, and no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly 
thought but a by-way to close cori’uption. For roughness ; it is a needless cause 
of discontent ; severity broed^th fear, but roughness breedeth hate. Even reproofs 
from Buthorily ought to b# grave, and not taunting. A-s for facility ; it is worse 
than bribery. For bribes oonao but now and then, but if importunity or idle respects 
lead a man, ho shall never be without. As Solomon saith, To respect persons i» 
not good, for such a man will trsy^gress for a jiicce of bread.” It is most true that 
wag anciently spoken ; a place showeth the man ; and it showeth some to the better, 

• 

* Death is a severe infliction on him who dies well known to others, and unknown to 
himself. 

t And when ‘God turned to behold all the works which his band had made, he saw that they 
were very good. 
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and some to the worse ; “ Omnium consensu ; capax Imperii, nisi impemsset : ” * 
aaith Tacitus of Galba, but of Vespasiau, ho saith “ Sdus Imperomtium Vespatiawus 
mtUalus in melius''* t Though the one was meant of sufficiency, the other of manners 
and affection. It is an assured sign of a worthy and generous spiiit whom honour 
amends. For honour is, or should be, the place of virtue. And as in nature things 
move violently to their places, and calmly in their place ; so virtue in ambition is 
violent, iu authority settled and calm. All rising to great place is by a winding 
stair ; and if there be factions, it is good to side a man’^ self, whilst he is in the 
rising ; and to balance himad^ when he is placed. Use the memory of thy prede- 
cessor'* fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when 
thou art gone. If thou have colleagues, respert them, and rather call them, when 
they look not for it, than exclude them when they have reason to look to be called. 
Be not too sensible, or too remembering of thy place, in conversation, and private 
ansi^ to suitors ; but let it rather bo said, when he sits in place, he is another 


7fi.— CIVmZATION. 


Guizot* 


[We have translated tlie following broad view of Civilization from M. Guizot's ‘ Histoire 
Ofubralo de la Civilisation en Europe.* ' Of that lemarkahlo volume there is a very good trans- 
lation — os also of the * History of CiviHzetion in France* — ^by Mr. W. Hazlitt, the sou of the 
eminent aitic. M. Guizot was horn at Nismes in 1787; was a journalist in the time of 
Kapoleon, and was wholly devoted to literature till 1818. He then becamo distinguished as 
a politician j and was Prime Minister of France when the Revolution of 1848 hurled Louis 
Philippe from the throne. He is once more a private man — ^happier perhaps, and as useful. 
In England the man of letters seldom wins wealth — ^never power. He is invariably regarded 
here as ^ impracticable man*^ The largest acquaintance with the past — ^the readiest power 
of observmg’the present— the ^dest henevolenee— the most inflexible integrity — are no pass- 
ports to worldly honour or greatness. It is better, we believe, that it should be so. There 
are enough second-rate iutellecta in the world to carry on the great game of expediency.] 


The tenu tnvUiscUion has been used for a loi^ period of time, and in many oouu- 
toes : idm more or less limits, more or less oomprriiensive, are attached to it, 
but stiU it ia adopted and understood. It is tfio sense of this word, the general, 
human, and popular semie, that wo must study. There is almost always more truth 
awptation of general terms, than in the apparently more precise 
and ^baiu definitions of science. Common sense has given to words their ordinary 
signifloation, and common sense is the genius of mankind. The ordinary signifi- 
cation of a word is formed step by step in oonnection with facts ; as a fact occurs, 
which appears to come within the sense of a known term, it is received as such, so 
to speak, naturally ; the sense of the term becomes enlatged and extended, by 
degewA the different facts, and different ideas which in virtue of the nature the 
things themselves, men ought to dass under this word, become in so classed. 
When the sense of a word, on the other hand, is detemiined by adenoe^ this detor- 
minstion, the trork of one individnal or a small mmhw of penrons, originates 
the induence of some paxtioular fimt which has stniok upon thdr minds. 
Therefore sdentific definitimiB are genjOTlly mueh more limited, and from iW alone, 
touch less true kst the main than the jiopular sens^ of terms. In studying as a fact 
tte la^ng of the word eiviliuaum, in seeking oat all the ideas that are compre- 
h^ded within the term, according to the common sense of man. we shall make 
noie advances in the knowledge of the Ihct itself than if we oursdves attetopted to 

• a# wo^ IWTO W desBiad « te en^Hw, If h* kid never jdgjwd. 

VMfMiMi was tb« only emperor who wee changed for the better by his oeceedoa. 
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give to it a scientific definition, though that definition might at fii'st appear more 
precise and clem*. 

To begin thiS investigation, I shall endeavour to place before you sorod hypotheses ; 
1 shall describe a certain number of states of society, and then we will see if common 
instinct can point out the civilized state of society, the state which exemplifies the 
moaning that mankind naturally attaches to the term civilizatim. 

Suppose a people whose external life is pleasant and easy ; they pay few taxes, 
they have no hardships ; justice is well administered in all private relations ; in a 
word, material existence, taken as a whole, is well and happily regulated.* But at 
the same time the intellectual and moral existence of this people is carefully kept in 
a state of torpor and sluggishness — I do not say, of oppression, because that feeling 
does not oxist among them, but of compression. This state of things is not without 
"Example. There have been a great number of small aristocratic republics where 
the people have been thus treated like fiocks, well attended and corporeally happy, 
but without intellectual and moral activity. Is this civilization 7 la tliis a people 
civilizing itself 7 

Here is another hypothesis. Suppose a people whose material existence is less 
easy, less agreeable, but endurable nevertheless. In compensation, their moral and 
intellectual wants have not been neglected; a ceiiain amount of mental food is dis- 
tributed to them ; pure and elevated sentiments ore cultivated among this people ; 
their moral and religious opinions have attained a certain degree of development ; 
but great care is taken to extinguish the principle of liberty ; satisfaction is given 
to intellectual aud moral wants, as elsewhere to material wants ; to each is given his 
portion of truth, no one is permitted to seek it by himself. Immobility is the cha- 
racter of the moral life ; this is the state into which the greater part of the populations 
of Asia have fallen, where theocratical dominion holds back humai^ty : this is the 
condition of the Hvidoos, for example. 1 ask the same question as about the pre- 
ceding people : is this a people civilizing itself? 

I will now completely chcuige the nature of the hypothesis. Imagine a people 
among whom there is a gisat display of some individual liberties, but among whom 
disorder aud inequality are excessive : strength and chance liave the dominion ; every 
one, if he is not strong, is oppressed, suffers, aud perishes ; violence is the ruling 
character of the social state. Every body is aware that Europe has passed through 
this state. Is it a civilized state? It may doubtless contain the principles of 
civilization which will develop themselves by degrees, but the acting principle of 
such a society is not, unquestionably, what the judgment of men calls civilization. 

I take a fourth and last hypothec^ The lil^rty of each individual is veiy great, 
inequality between them is rare, or, at least, very transient. Every one does nearly 
what be likes, and in power differs little from his neighbour ; but there are very few 
general inteprests, very few public ideas, in a word, very little sociability: the 
faculties and existence of each individual come forth and flow on in isolation, without 
one influencing the other, am} without leaving any trace behind ; successive genera- 
tions leave soeiety at the same point at which they found it. This is the condition 
of savage tribes; liberty and equality exis^ and yet, most certainly, civilization 
does not. 

I could multifdy these hypothpees; but I think I have brought forward suAdeut 
to elucidate the popular and natural meaning of the word civtlizatum. 

• It is clear that neither of the conditions I have just sketched answers, according 
to the natural and right understauduig of men, to this tejm. Why not? It appears 
to me that the first fact which is comprehended in the word civilization (and this is 
the result of the various examples I have placed b^ore ymi) is the fact of pfogtem, 
of deve2<^ent; it immediately gives the idea of a people, goin^ on, not to cha^ 
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its place, but to change its cmidition ; of a people whose condition becomes extended 
and ameliorated. The idea of pi-ogrcssion, of development, scorns to me to be tho 
fundamental idea contuiued in the word Hviliuition. 

What is this progression? AVhat is this development? Hero lies tho greatest 
difficulty wo have to encounter. 

Tho etymology of tho word seems to answer* in a clear and satisflictory manner, it 
tolls us that it means tho perfecting of civil life, the development of society properly 
so called, of the relations of men among themselves. 

Such is in fact the first idea that offers itself to the minds of men, when they 
utter tho word civilization: they directly think of the extension, the greatest activity, 
and the best organization of all social relations ; oil one hand oft increasing pro- 
duction of means of power and prosixsrity in society ; on tho other, a more equal 
distribution, among individuals, of tho ix»wer and prosiicrity produced. 

Is this all ? Have we exhausted the natural and common meaning of tho word 
elvUizcaionf Docs it contain nothing moro? 

This is almost as if we asked : is the hiuhan s^iecies after all merely an ant-hill, a 
society where it is mcihsly a question of order and j^rosperity, where the greater tlio 
fimount of work done, and the moro equitable the division of the fruits of thatwoi k, 
the moro the aim is attained, and tho progress accomplished? 

The instinct of men repels so limited a definition of human destiny. It appears, 
at the first view, that the word civilization comprehends something more extended, 
more complex, superior to the mere perfection of social relations, of social power, 
and prosperity. 

Facts, public ojmiion, tho generally received meaning of tho tenn, agree with this 
instinct. 

Take Homo ii the prosperous time of tho republic, after tho second Punic war, at 
tho moment of her greatest power, when she was maiuhing to ttic compieat of the 
world, when her social state Vas evidently progressing. Then take Home under 
Augustus, at the time when her fall commenced, at least when the progressive move- 
ment of society was uiTCstcd, when evil principles were the p>int of prevailing. 
Yet there is no one who docs not think and does not say that the Home of Augustus 
was more civilized than tho Home of Fabricius or of Cincinnatus. 

Let us go elsewhere ; let us take the France of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries : it is evident, in a social point of view, that as to tho amount and dis- 
tribution of prosperity among individuals, . tho Franco of tho seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was inferior to some other cotmtriea of Europe, to Holland, and 
to England, for example. I think that in Holland* and in England social activity 
was g]*eatcr, was increasing moro rapidly, and distributing its fniits better than in 
Fi-ancc. Yet, consult tho judgment of men ; that will tell you that France in tho 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized countiy of Europe. 
Europe has not hesitated in answering this question. Wo find traces of this public 
opinion respecting France in tho monuments of European literature. 

Wc could point out many other states where prosperity is greater, increases moro 
rapidly, and is better divided among Individuals than elsewhere, and yet where, by 
spontaneous instinct, in tho judgment of men, the civilization is considered inferior 
to that of other countries whoso purely social relations arc not so well regulated. 

What is to bo said ? What do these countries possess, what gives them this 
privileged right to the name of civilized, which compensates so largely, in the opinidh 
of men, for what they want in other respects? 

Another development, besides that of social life, is in them strikingly manifested ; 
the development of individual life, of Internal life^ tho development of himself, 
of hto fiiciuties, of his sentiment^ of his ideas. If society is wore imperfect than 
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dsewhere, humanity appears with more grandeur and power, Tliore remain many 
social conquests to make, but immenso intellectual and moral conquests arc ocMrom- 
plished ; many men stand in need of many benefits and many rights ; but many 
great men live and shine before the worl(k Litemture, science, and the arts display 
all their splendour.’ Wherever mankind secs these gi*eat types, these glorified images 
of human nature sinning, wherever he sees this treasurj^ of sublime enjoyments 
progressing, then be recognises it as, and calls it, civilization. 

Two facts, then, are compnsed in this great fact ; it subsists on two conditions, 
and shows itself by tAVO symptmns ; the development of social activity, and of in-, 
dividual activity, the progress of society, and the piugress of humanity. Wherever 
the external condition is extended, vivified^ and ameliorated, whei'evcr the internal 
nature of man displays itself with brilliancy and grandeur ; by these two signsy and 
p often in spite of the profound imperfection of the social state, mankind applauds 
and proclaims civil^ation. 

• Such is, if I am not mistaken, the result of the simple, purely mtional examination 
of the general opinion of men. If we consult history, properly so called, if we ex- 
amine the nature of the grand crises of civilization, of those facts which, as acknow- 
ledged by all, have caused a great step in civilization, wo always recognise one or 
other of the two elements 1 have just described. It has always been crises of indi- 
vidual or social development ; always facts which have changed the internal man, 
his faith, his manners, or his external condition, his situation in his relations with 
lus fellows. Clu-istianity, for example — I do not say merely at the time of its fii-st 
appcai*ance, but in the earlier centuries of its existence — Christianity did not in any 
way infiuenco the social state ; it openly announced that it would not interfere with 
that ; it ordered the slave to obey his master : it attacked none of the great evils, 
the great injustices of the society of that period. Notwithstanding this, who will 
deny that Christianity has been since then a gi-oat crisis of civilization T Why 1 
Bccauso it has changed the internal man, his creeds, and sentiments, because it has 
regenerated the moral and intellectual man. 


T6.-THE POBrS YEAB. . 

IVom a Criltcum oit tfte P^ews of J,JI, Vots, translated hy*Mrs, Austin,) 

Eveiy author, in some degree, portrays himself in his Avorks, even be it against 
his will. In this case, ho is present to us, and designedly ; nay,* with a friendly 
alacrity, sets before us his inwai’dVnd outward modes of thinking and feeling ; and 
disdains not to give us confidential, explanations of circumstances, thoughts, views, 
and expressions, by means of appended notes. 

And now, encouraged by so friendly an invitation, we draw nearer to him ; we 
seek him by himself ; we attach ourselves to him,' and promise ourselves rich enjoy- 
ment, and manifold instruction and improvement. 

In a level northern landscape we find him^ rejoicing in his existence, in a latitude 
in Avhich the ancients hardl;^ expected to find a living thing. # 

And truly,»Wintcr there manifests iSa whole might and sovereignty. Storm-home 
from the Pole, he covers the yroods with hof^-firost, the streams with ioe ; — a drifting 
whirlvdnd eddies around the high gables, while the poet rejoices in the shelter and 
comfort of his homo, and cheerily bids defianoe to the raging elements. Furred and 
frost-covered friends arrive, and are heartUy welcomed under the protecting roof m 
and soon they form a cordial confiding circle, en^en the household meal by the clang 
of glasses, the joyous song, and thus create for themselves a moral sammer. 

We then find him abroad, and braving the inclemencies of the wintry heavens. 
When the axle-tree creaks heavily under the load of fire-wood— *-when even the foot* 
steps pf the wpndpjnsr ring along thp ground'>->wd see him now wriking htUkij 
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through the snow to the distant dwelling of a friend ; now joining a sledge-party, 
gliding, with tinkling bells over the boundless plain. At length a cheei’M mn re- 
ceives the half-frozen tinvellers ; a bj’iglx^ flickerin;; fiio greets them ns they crowd 
around the chiinuey ; dance, choral song, and many a wann viand arc reviving and 
grateful to yoiltli and age. But when the snow melts under the returning sun, when 
the waimcd eai-th fines itself somewhat firom its thick covering, the poet ha.«tcus 
with his friends into the free air, to refresh himself with the first living breath of 
tliG new year, and to seek the earUest dowers. The bright golden clover is gathered, 
bound into bunches, and brought home in triumph^ where this herald of the future 
beauty and bounty of the year is destined to crown a family festival of Hojic. 

And when Spring herself advances, no more is heard of roof and hearth ; the 
poet is always abroad, wandering on the soft pathways around his ^^icaeoful lake. 
Every bush unfolds itself with an individual character, every blossom bursts with 
an individual life, in his presence. As in a fully worked-ouj picture, wo see, in 
the sun-light around him, grass and herb, as distinctly as oak and beech-trcc ; and* 
on the margin of the still waters there is wanting neither the reed nor any succu- 
lent. plant 

Hero his companions are not those transfoiming fantasies, by whose impatiqit 
power the rock fashions itself into the divine maiden, the tree puts off* its branches 
and appears to allure the. hunter with its soft lovely arms. Bather wanders the 
l>oct solitary, like a priest of nature ; touches each plant, each bush, with gentle 
hand ; and hallows them membem of a loving harmonious family. 

Around him, like a dweller in Eden, sport harmless fearless crcaiin os- -the lamb 
on the meadows, the ix>o in the forest Ai-uund him assemble the w^liolo choir of 
birils, and drown the busy hum of day with their vaidod accents. 

3?hen, at evening, towanls night, when the moon climbs the heaven in serene 
splendour, and .sends her dickering image curling to his feet on the siufaco of tho 
lightly ruffled Wald’S ; when tho boat rocks softly, and tho oar gives its measured 
cadence, and every stroke calls up sparkles of reflected light ; when the nightingale 
pours forth .her divine song from the shore, and softens every heart ; then do affec- 
tion and passion manifest, themselves in happy tenderness ; fi-om tho first touch of a 
sympathy awakened ijy the Highest himself, to that quiet, graceful, timid desire, 
which flourishes within the luirrow inclosuro of domestic life. A heaving breast, 
an ardent glance, a pressure of the hand, a stolen kiss, give life to liis song. But 
it is ever tho affliuiced lover that is emboldened J it is ever tho betrothed bride that 
yields ; and thus does all that is ventured, and all that is granted, bend to a lawful 
standard ; though, within that limit, he permits himself much freedom. 

Soon, however, he leads us again imder the free heavens ; into the green ; to 
bower and bush j and there is to most cheerfully, cordially, and fondly at home. 

The Summer has come again ; a genial warmth breathes through tho poiJt’s song. 
Thunders roll ; clouds di'op showers ; luinbows appear ; lightnings gleam ; and a 
blessed co^css overspreads tho plain. Everything^ ripens ; the poet' overlooks 
none of the varied harvests ^ ho hallows all by his presence. ^ 

And here is tho place to romai’k what an influence our poets might exerciso on 
tho civilization of our German people — ^in some places, perhaps, have exercised. 

His jkocins on tho various incidents of rural life, indeed, do represent rather the 
^ . eflections of a refined intellect than th^ feelings of the common people ; but if we 
^ could picture to ourselves Jbhat a liflrper were present at. the hay, com, and potato 
boosts, — ^if wo recollected how he might make tho men whom he gathered around 
him observant of that which recurs to them as ordinary and fhmiliar ; if by his 
maimer of regarding it, by his poetic^ expression, he elevated tho common, and 
boill^toned the enjoyment of every gift pf God and nature by bis dignified represen- 
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tation of it, we may truly say he would be a real benefactor to hia country. For 
the hrst stage of a truo enlightenment is, that man should reflect upon his condition 
and circumstances, and be ‘brought to regard them in the most agreeable light. 
Let the song of the potato be sung in the field, whci’O the wondrous mode of increase, 
which calls even the man of science to high and curious meditation, after the long 
and silent working and interweaving of vegetable powers, comes to view, and a quite 
unintelligible blessing springs out of the earth ; and then first will be felt the merit 
of this fliid similar poems, in which the poet essays to awaken the rude, reckless, 
unobservant man, who takes everything for gi^antcd, to an attentive observation of 
the high wonders of all-nouriidiing nature, by which he is constantly surrounded. 

But scarcely are all these bounties brought under man’s notice,>.whcu Autumn 
glides in, and our poet takes an affecting leave of nature, decaying, at least in out- 
ward appear ance. Yet he abandons not his beloved vegetation wholly to the unkind 
winter. The elegant vase receives many a plant, many a bulb, where\vith to create; 
a mimic sunuaer in the homo seclusion of winter, and, oven at that season, to leave 
no festival without its flowers and wreaths. Caro is taken that even the household birds 
belonging to the family should not want a green fresh roof to their bowery cage. 

Now is the loveliest time for short rambles, — ^for friendly converse in the chilly 
evening. Every domestic feeling becomes active ; longings for social pleasures in- 
crease ; the want of music is more sensibly felt; and now, even the sick man willingly 
joins the friendly circle, and a departing friend seems to clothe himself in the colo\u*s 
of the departing year. 

For as certainly as spring will return after the lapse of winter, so certainly will 
fiiends, lovers, kindred meet again ; they will meet again in the presence of the all- 
loving Father; and then first will they form a Whole with each other, and with 
everything good, after whicl^ they sought and strove in vain in this piece-meal world. 
And thus docs the felicity of the poet, even boro, rest oji the persuasion that all have 
to rejoice in the care of a Wise God, whose power extends unto all, ai^l whose light 
lightens upon all. Thus does the adoration of such a Being create in the poet the 
highest clearness aqd reasonableness ; and, at the same time, an*assurauco that the 
thoughts, the woixls, with which he comprehends and describes infinite qualities, ore 
not empty dreams and sounds ; and thence ardses a 1 ‘aptui'ous feeling of his own and 
other's’ happiness, in which everything conflicting, peculiar, discordant, is r&olved and 
dissipated. 


77.— TO ALL RFADEBS. 


Bishop Hall. 


I GRAl^T brevity, whore it is neithey obscure nor defective, is very pleasing, even to 
the daintiest judgments.. No marvel, therefore, if most men desire much good 
counsel in a narrow room ; as some affect to have great personages drawn hr little 
tablets, or as we see worlds of countries described in the compass of small maps. 
Neither do I unwiHingly yield to follow them ; for both the powers of good advice 
ore the stronger when they are thus united, and brevity makes counsel ^ore portable 
for memory^and readier for use. Take these therefore for more ; which as I would 
fain practice, so am I willing to commend. Let us begin with him who ia the first 
and last ; inform yourself aright concerning God ; without whom, in vain do we 
know all things; be acquainted with that Saviour of yours, which paid so much for 
you on earth, and now sues for you in heaven ; without whom we have nothing^ 
to do with God, nor he with us. Adore him in your thoughts, trust him with 
yourself : renew your sight of him every day, and his of you. Overlook these 
earthly things ; and, when you do at any time cast your eyes upon heaven, think 
there dwells my Saviour, there 1 shall be. Call yourself to often reckoning ; cast 
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up your debts, payuAcnis, gi'accs, wants, expenses, employments ; yield not to tbink 
your set devotions troublesome ; talte not easy denials from youi'self ; yea, give 
peremptory denials to yourself : ho can nev^r bo good that hatters himself : hold 
nature to her allowance ; and lot your will stand at courtesy : happy is that man 
which hath obtained to be the master of his own heart. Think all God’s outward 
favours and provisions the best for you ; your own ability and actions the meanest,’ 
Suffer not your mind to bo either a drudge or a wanton ; exercise it ever, but over- 
lay it not : in all your businesses, look, thi*oiigh the world, at God ; whatsoever is 
jrour level, let him bo your scope : every day take a view of your last : and think 
either it is this or may be : offer not yourself either to honour or labour, let them 
both seek you : care you only to be worthy, and you cannot liido you from God. 
So frame yourself to the time and company, that you may neither servo it nor 
sullenly neglect it ; and yield so far as you maj neitlicr betray goodness nor couii- 
tenauco evil. Let your words be few and digested ; it is A shame for the tongue to 
cry the heart mercy, much more to cast itself upon the uncertain pai^on of others’ 
cars. There aro but two things which a Christian is charged to buy, and not to 
sell, Time and Truth ; b(jth so precious, that wo must purchase them at any rate. 
So uso your friends, as those which should bo peipctual, may be changeable. While 
you aro within yourself, there is no danger : but thoughts once uttered must stand 
to hazard. Do not hear from yourself what you would bo loth to hear from others. 
In all good tilings, give the eye and ear the full of scope, for they let into the mind : 
restrain the tongue, for it is a spender. Few men have repented them of silence. 
In all serious matters take couiiscl of days, and nights, and fiicnds ; and let leisure 
ripen your puiposos : neither hope to gain aught by suddenness. The first thoughts 
may be confident, the second arc wiser. Serve honesty ever, though without apparent 
wages : she will pay sure, if slow. As in apparel, so in actions, know not what is 
good, but what becomes you. How many warrantable acts have misshapen tho 
authors ? Excuse not your own ill, aggravate not others ; and if you love peace, 
avoid censures, comparisons, contradictions. Out of good men choose acquaintence ; 
of acquaintance, friends ; of friends, familial's ; after probation admit them ; and 
after admittance, change them not. Ago eommendeth friendship. Do not always 
your best : it is neither wise nor safe for a man ever to stand upon the fou <1! his 
strength. * If you would bo above the expectation of others, be ever below /oui’^cH'. 
Expend after your purse, not after your mind : take not whei*e you max oii-epb 
upon conscience of desert, or hope to requite* Either frequent suits or cinqilaiuta 
are wparison^ to a friend. Bather smother your griefs and wants as you iiu<.y, tbuii 
be either querulous or importunate. Let not your face belie your heart, alwujs 
tell tales out of it : he is fit to live amongst friends or enemies that can itjgEiuoiisly 
be close. Give freely, sell thriftily ; change seldom your place, never your stutf 
either amend inebovenienoes or swallow them, rather than you should run 
yourself to avoid them. 

In all your reckonings for tho world cast up some crosses that ajipear not; eill ei' 
those will como or may. Let your suspicions be clia^itablo ; your trust fi^ai ild ;; 
your censures sure. Give way to the anger of tho great. The tliundeii and coiinoii 
will abide no fence. As in throngs we aro afraid of lo^ so, while the world 001 uen 
upon you, look well to your soul ; there is more danger in good than in evil: I feai 
the number of these my rules; for precepts are wont (as nails) to drive out 
another: but these I intended to scatter amongst many; and I was loth that xijy 
guest should complain of a niggardly hand; dainty dishes aro wont to be sparingly 
derved out: homely opes supply in their bigness what they want in their worth. 




78.-SIR DUDI^y NOEXII. jjook« Nobih. 

[Ontis of Uie most entertaining books in our langiingo is ‘Tho Life of tlie Lord Keeper 
Guilford,’ by the Hon. Roger North. The same biogi‘apher also wrote tho lives of the Lord 
Keeper’s brothers, Sir Dudley North, and Dr. John Koith. 'J’he«;o biograpliies of three 
' eminent men, by tlieir relation and contetnporniy, were not published till tlie middle of the 
la^t century. Sir Dudley North was a merchant, who had long resided in Turkey, and re- 
timed to England in the time of Charles IL He was a man of great ability; and his notions 
Sh matters of conimereo were for in advaiu^e of his age.] 


But now wo have our mercliant, sheriff, nlderman^ commissioner, &c., at home 
with us, a private x^omon, divested of aU his mantlings; and wo may converse 
freely with him in his family, and by lumself, without clashing at all against any 
concern of tho imblic. And possibly, in this capacity, I may show tho best side of 
his character ; and, for the advantage of that design, shall hero recount his retired 
ways of entcii:aining himself from his iii-st coming from Coiistantinoxdo to England. 
Ho delighted much in natural observations, and what tended to explain mechanic 
lowers ; and particularly that wherein liis own concern lay, beams and scales, tho 
place of tho centres, tho form of the ccntre-pins, w^hat share the fulcrum, and what 
the force, or the weight, bore with respect to each other ; and, that he might not bo 
deceived, had made proofs by himself of all the forms of scales that ho could imagine 
could be i>ut in x)ractice for deceiving. 

******** 

When he came first to England, all things were new to him, and ho hod an infinite 
plcd.sure in going about to see the considerable x>laccs and buildings about town. 
1 , like an old dame with a young damsel, by conducting him, had tho xilcasurc of 
seeing them over again myself. And an incompamblc pleasure it was ; for, at all 
rcmarkables, he had ingenious tunis of wit and morality, as well as natural obser- 
vations. But once I was very well pleased to see the power of habit, even in his 
mind, and a[)prGhension of things. 1 carried him to liridewoll, where, in tho hemp- 
house, there was a fair lady, well habited, at a block. We got in and surveyed her : 
but the cur, that let us in at tho door, put on his touchy airs, expecting bis sop at 
our going out, and spoke hoarse and loud. My gentleman could not, for his life, but 
be afraid of that fellow, and was not easy when wo went in, nor while we staid ; 
for he confessed himself that the rascal was so like a Turkish chiaus, he could not 
bear him, and wondered at cne for making so slight of him and his authority, and 
really foncieef we should not get clear of him without some mischief or other. Such 
was indeed a necessary prudence at Oon6tantin9plc : and ,uot only in this, but in 
tho cases of other merchants, who had lived in Turkey, 1 have observed, that if there 
were a crowd, or a clatter in the street, to which most people go to see what is tho 
matter, they always draw bock for fear of being singled out to bo beaten. In a 
cathedral church 1 could scarce get my merdiant to take a place with' me ; but he 
would pull, and correct me, as being too forward, and for fear of some inconvenience. 
Hero is a consequence of living under absolute and rigorous lords. . Whereas^ 
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amongst us, there is scarce any regard at all had to superior ixiwoi’s ; if I may term 
them such, tLat cannot punish but in mood and figure, and by due coui'so of law. 

He took pleasure in surveying the Monument, and comparing it with mosquo 
towers, and what, of that kind, ho had seen abroad. Wo mounted up to the 
top, and, cue after another, cropt up the hollow iron frame that carries the copper 
head and flames above. Wo went out at a rising plato of iron that hinged, and 
there found convenient irons to hold by. Wo made use of them, and raised ou* 
bodies entirely above the flames, having only our legs, to the knees, within ; and 
there wc stood till wc were satisfied with the prospects from thoiicc. I cannot 
describe how liard it was to persuade ourselvos wo stood safe ; so likely did our 
weight seem to throw down the whole fabric. But the adventure at Bow Church 
was more extraordinary. For, being como to the upper row of columns, next under 
tho dragon, I could go round between the columns and the newel ; but his corim- 
lence would not permit him to do that : wherefore he took tho column in his arm, 
and swung his body about on tho outside ; and so ho did quite I’ound. Fancy, that«in 
such a case would have destroyed many, had little power over his reason, that told 
him there was no difficulty nor danger in what he did. 

Ho was so gi’eat a lover of building, that St. Paul’s, then well advanced, was his 
ordinary walk : there was scarce a course of stones laid, while wo lived together, 
over which wo did not walk. And ho would always climb to the uppermost heights. 
Much time have wo spent there in talking of the work, engines, tackle, &c. He 
showed ino the power of friction in engines ; for, when a capstan was at work, he 
did but gripe the ropes, between the weight and the fulcrum, in his hand, and all 
was fast ; and double the number of men, at the capstan, could not have prevailed 
against tho impediment, to have raised the stone, till he Jet go. 

Wc usually went there on Saturdays, which were Sir Christopher Wren’s days, 
wlio was the sm*veyor ; and wo commonly got a snatch of discourse with him, who, 
like a ti-uo philosopher, was always obliging and communicative, and, in every matter 
wc inquired about, gave short, but satisfactoiy answers. When w^e were upon Bow 
•Steeple, the mcrcliant had a speculation not unlike that of a ship, in tho Bay of 
Smyrna, seen from the mountains. Hero tho streets appeared like small trenches, 
in which the coaches glided along without any unevenness as we could observe. 
“ ifow this,” said ho, is like tho world. Who would not be pleased in passing so 
equably from place to place ? It is so when wo look upon great men, who, in their 
coursos, at our distance, seem to glide no less smoothly on ; and we do not perceive 
the many ixido jolts, tossings, and wallowings they feel ; as whoever rides in that 
coaoh feels enough to make his bones ache, of which, to our notice, there is no 
discoveiy. And farther,” said he, " let not the difficulties, that will occur in tluo 
way of most transactions, however reasonable, deter men from going on ; for here is 
a coach not ibr a moment free from one obstruction or other ; and yet it goes on, 
and arrives, at last, as was designed at first.” 

* #** *#♦# 

' He loved travelling, but hated a coach, because ih mado him a prisoner, and 
hindered his looking al^ut to survey thq country, in which he took a gfeat pleasure ; 
and, for that reason, he^ loved a horse. I had a grave pad that fitted him, and ho 
always desired the use of that sago animal, that was very sure and easy, but slow. 
While his wife’s mother, the Lady Cann, lived at Bristol, ho made annudly a visit 
to her ; and, when I bad the honour to serve as recorder there, I accompanied him. 
Wo joined equipages, and sometimes returned across the couniay to Wroxton, the 
residence of the late Lord Guilford. We hod the caro of afihirs there, as trustees 

the young Lord Guilford, who wSs sent abroad to travel ; and we thought it no 
disseiwice to our tnist to reside upon the spot some time in summer ; which we 
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and bad therein our own convenience, and charged ourselves in the accounts to the 
full value of ourselves, and the diet for our horses. But, our way of living there 
‘being somewhat exti'aordmaiy, I think it reasoiiaWo to give an account of it. In tho 
first place, tho lady had a standing quarrel with us ; for wo had such a constant 
employ that she could have none of her husbaiuVs company ; and when she camo 
to call him to dinner she found him as black as a tinker. 

Tlicre was an old building, which was formerly hawks’ mews. Thero we instituted 
a laboratory. One apaitment was for wocnl-works, and tho other for iron. His 
business was hewing and framirjg, and, being permitted to sit, ho would ]alx»ur veiy 
hal’d ; and, in that manner, he hewed tho frames for our necessaiy tables. He put 
them together only with laps and pins ; but so, as served the occasion voiy well. 
We got up a table and a bench ; but the great difficulty was to got bellows and a 
forge. He hewed such stones as lay about, and built a hearth with a back, and, 
by means of water, and on old iron which ho knocked right down, he perforated 
that stono for tho wind to come in at the fire. What common tools we wanted, wo 
sent and bought, and also a loather-skin, with which ho made a pair of bellows that 
wrought over-head, and the wind was conveyed by elder-guns let into one another, 
and so it got to tho firef Uxwn finding a piece of an old anvil, wc went to work, 
and wrought all tho iron that was used in our manufactory. He delighted most in 
hewing. He allowed mo, being a lawyer, as he said,, to be the best forger. Wo 
followed this trade so constantly and close, and he coming out sometimes with a red 
short waistcoat, red cap, and black face, the country people began to talk as if wc 
used some unlawful trades there, clipping at least; and it might bo, coining of 
money. Upon this wo were forced to caR in the blacksmith, and some of tho 
neighbours, that it might be known there was neither damage nor danger to tho 
state by our operations. This was morning's work before dressing ; to which duty 
we wore usually summoned by the lady full of admiration what creatures she had 
ill her family. In the afternoons, too, wc had employment which was somewhat 
more refined ; and that was turning and planing ; for which use we sequestered a 
low closet. We had our engines from London, and many round imj^lcnicnts were 
made. 

In our laboratories, it was not a little strange to sen >vith what canicstness and 
pains we worked, sweating most immoderately, and scarce allowing ourselves time 
to eat. At the lighter works, in tho affeenioon, he hath sat, perhaps, ficrajang a 
stick, or turning a piece of wood, and this for many afternoons together, all the 
while singing like a cobbler, incomparably better pleased Hum ho had been in all the 
stages of his life before. And it is a mortifying speculation, that of the different 
characters of this man’s enjoyments, separated one from tho other, and exposed to 
an indifferent choice, there is scarce tony one, but this I have here described, really 
worth taking up. And yet the slavery of our nature is such, that this must be 
^ despised, and all tho rest, with the attendant evils of vexation, disappointments, 
dangers, loss of he^th, disgraces; envy, and what not of torment, bd admitted. It 
was well sai& of the philosophor to l>yrrtiti» : “ What follows after all your victoricB? 
To bH down and make merry. And cannot you do so now ?" 

79.— ABYENTUBE IN A FOEEST. 

He departed from the village that same afternoon, under the ansj^ices of his con 
dactor, and found himself benighted in the midst of a forest, far from tho habitations 
of men. The darkness of the night, the silence and soEtode of the place, the india- 
ttcfit images of tho trees that appeared on every side, ^^sttetching their extravagant 
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%rms atliwait tlic gloom,” conspired, with the dejection of spiiits occasioned by his 
loss, to disturb his fancy, and raise strange phantoms in his imagination. Although 
ho was not naturally superstitious, Ins mind began to bo invaded with an awful 
horror, that gradually prevailed over all the consolations of reason and philosophy ; 
nor was his heart free from the terrors of assassination. In order to dissipate theso 
disagreeable reveries, ho had recourse to the conversation of his guide, by whom ho 
was onteiteiucd with the history of divers travellers who had been robbed and 
murdcied by rufTiaiis, whose retreat was in the recesses of that veiy wood. 

In the midst of this communication, which did not at all tend to the elevation 
of our hero’s spirits, the conductor made an excuse for dit>ppiug behind, while our 
traveller jogged on in expectation of being joined again by him in a few minutes, 
lie was, however, disappointed in that hope ; the sound of the other horse's feet 
by degi'ecs grew more and more faint, and at last altogether died away. Alarmed 
at this circumstance, Fathom halted in the middle of the road, and listened with 
the most fearful attention ; but liis sense of healing was saluted with nought but 
tho dismal sighinga of the trees, that seemed to foretell an approaching storm. 
Accordingly, tho heavens contracted a more dreary aspect, tho lightning began to 
gleam, tho thunder to roll, and the tempest, raising its voice to a tremendous roar, 
descended in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, tho ^rtitude of our hero was almost quite overcome. So 
many concurring circumstances of danger and distress might have appallcfLtbe 
most undaunted breast ; what impression, thon, must they have made u^x^n tho 
mind'OE Ferdinand, who was by no means a man to set fear at defiance I Indeed, 
he had well-nigh lost the use of his reflection, and was actually invaded to the skin, 
before he could recollect himself so far os to quit tho road, and seek for shelter 
among tho thickets that surrounded hipi. Having rode some furlongs into the 
forest, he took his station under a tuft of tall Wes that screened him fium tho 
storm, and in that situation called a council within himself, to deliberate upon his 
next excursion. Ho persuaded himself that his guide had deserted him for tho 
present, in order to givo intelligonco of a traveller to some gang of robbers with 
whom he was connected ; and that ho must of necessity fall a prey to those banditti, 
unless he should have tho good fortune to elude their search, and disentangle him- 
self from the mazes of the wood. 

Harrowed with these apprehensions, he resolved to commit himself to tho mercy 
of the hhrricane, as of two evils the least, and penetrate straight forward through 
some devious oi)cning, until he should be delivered from the forest. For this 
purpose he turned his horse’s head in a lino quite contraiy to the direction of tho 
high road which he had left, on the supposition that the robbers would pursue that 
track in quest of him, and that they would never dream of his deserting the high- 
way, to traverse an unknown forest, amidst the daa'kness of such a boisterous night. 
After ho liad continued in this progress through a suooettsion of groves, and bogs, 
and thorns, and brakes^ by which not only his dothes, but also his skin, sufiTered 
in a grievous manner, ^hile evezy nerve quivered with eSgemeas and dismay/ he at 
length reached an open plain, asd pursuing his course, in full kcqpe of arriving at 
some Tillage whenro his life would be . safe, ho descried a rush-light at a distance, 
which he looked upon as tho star of his gpod fortune, and, riding towards it ai full 
speed, arrived at the door of a lone cottage, into which he was admitted by an old 
woman, who, understanding he was a bewildered traveller, received him with great 
hospitality. 

"^en ho learned from his hostess that there was not another house within three 
leagues, that she could aocomtnodate.iiim with a tolerable bed^ and his horse with 
lo^ng and oate, he thanked Heaven fE)r Us good fortune, in stumbling upon this 
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homely habitation^ and determined to pass the night under the protection of the 
old cottager, who gave him to understand that her husband, who was a faggot-maker, 
had gone to the next town to dispose of his moi’chaudisc ; and that, in all probabi- 
lity, he w'ould not return till next morning, on account of the tempestuous night. 
Ferdinand sounded the beldame with a thousand artful interrogations, and she 
answered with such appearance of truth and simplicity, that he concluded his person 
was quite secure, and, after having been regaled with a dish of eggs and bacon, 
desired she would conduct him into the chamber where she proposed ho should 
take his repose. He was accordingly ushered up by a soit of l^der into an apart- 
ment furnished with a standing bed, and almost half filled with trusses oi straw. 
Ho seemed exti'emeiy well pleased with his lodging, which in reality exceeded his 
expectation: and his kind landlady, cautioning him against letting the candle 
appro^ the combustibles, took her leave, and locked the dqor on the outside. 

Fathom, whose own principles taught him to be suspicious, and ever upon his 
guard against the treachery of his fcUow-creatiurcs, could have dispensed with this 
instance of her cai-e, in confining her guest to her chamber, and began to bo seized 
with strange fimcics, when he observed that there was no l^lt on the inside of the 
door, by which ho might secure himself fi'om intrusion. In consequence of these 
suggestions, he proposed to take an accurate survey of evei 7 object in the apartment, 
and, in the course of his inquiry, had the mortification to find the dead body of a 
man, still warm, who had been lately stabbed, and concealed beneath several bundf 
of straw. 

Such a discovery could not fail to fill the breast of our hero with unspeakabK 
horror ; for ho concluded that he himself would undergo the samo fate before 
morning, without the interposition of a miracle in his favour. In the first trans- 
ports of his dread, he ran to the window, with a view to escape by that outlet, and 
found his flight effectually obstnicted by divers strong bam of iron. Then his 
heart br3gan to pal]>itate, his hair to bristle up, and his knees to totter ; his thoughts 
teemed with passages of death and destruction ; his conscience rose up in judgment 
against him, and ho underwent a severe paroxysm of dismay and distraction. His 
spirits wci*o agitated into a state of fermentation that produced a species of resolu- 
tion akin to that which is inspired by bi*andy or other strong liquors, and, by an 
impulse that seemed supernatural, he was immediately burned into measures for his 
own preservation. 

What upon a loss interesting occasion Ids imagination durst not propose, he now 
executed without scruple or romomc. lie undressed the corpse that lay bleeding 
among the straw, and, conveying it to tho bed in his arms, deposited it in the atti- 
tude of a person who sleeps at his ease ; then ho extinguished the light, took pos- 
session of the place from whence the body had been removed, and, holding a pistol 
ready cockcAi in each hand, waited for the sequel with that detennined piu 7 M>se 
which is often the immediate production of desiiair. About midnight he heard tho 
sound of feet ascending the ladder ; the door was softly openjpd y he saw tho shadon 
of two men^ staking towai^ the bed, a dark lanthom being unshrouded. dii'ected 
their aim to the supposed sleeper, and ho that held it thrust a poniard to his heart * 
the force of the blow mode a compression on tho chest, and a sort of groan issued 
from the windpipe of the defunct * tho stroke was repeated, withofut producing a 
r^etition of the note, so that the assassins concluded tho work was effectually done, 
and retired for tho present with a design to return and rifle tho deceased kt their 
leisure. 

Never had otir hero spent a moment in such ag6ny as he felt during this operation ; 
tho whole surface of his body was covered with a cold sweat* and his nerves were 
relaxed with an universal palsy. In short, he remained in a trance that, in all 
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probability, conti-ibiitcd to his safety ; for, had ho retained the use of his senses, he 
might have been discovered by tlie transports of his fear. The first use he mad© 
of his retrieved rocollcction w^as to pcitioivo that the assassins had left the door open 
in their retreat, and ho would have instantly availed himself of this their neglect 
by sallying out uijon them at the hazard of his life, hJid he not been restitdned by 
a conversation he overheard in the room below, importing that the ruffians were 
going to set out upon atiother expedition, in hopes of finding more prey. They ac- 
cordingly departed, after having laid strong injunctions iijiGn the old woman to keep 
the door f:ist locked during their absence ; and Ferdinand took his resolution with* 
out farther delay. So soon as, by his conjecture, the robbers Avero at a sufficient 
distance from the house, he rose from his lurking-place, moved softly towards the 
bod, and rummaging the pockets of the deceased, found a purse well stored with 
ducats, of which, together with a silver watch and a diamond ring, he immediately 
possessed himself without scruple ; tlien, descending with great care and circum- 
spection into the lower apartment, stood before the old beldame, before she hud 
the least intimation of his approach. 

Accustomed as she was to the trade of blood, the hoary hag did not behold this 
apparition without giving signs of infinite terror and astonishment, believing it was 
no other than the spirit of her seoDiid guest, who had been murdered ; she fell upon 
her knees and began to recommend herself to the protection of the saints, crossing 
herself with as much devotion as if she had been entitled to the particular care and 
attention of Hoaven. Nor did her anxiety abate, when she was undeceived in this 
her supposition, and imdorstood it was no phantom, but the real substance of the 
stranger,- who, without staying to upbraid her with the enormity of her ciinics, 
commanded her, on pain of immediate death, to produce his horse, to which being 
conducted, he set her upon the saddle without delay, and, moiuiting behind, invested 
licr with the management of the reins, swearing, in a most peremptory tone, that 
tho only chance she hafl for her life was in directing him safely to the next town ; 
and that, so. soon as she should give him the lca.st cau.se to doubt her fidelity 
in tho performance of that task, bo would on the instant act the part of her 
executioner, ^ 

This declaration had its effects upon the withered Hecate, who, with many sup- 
plications for mercy and forgiveness, promised to guide him in safe^ to a certain 
village at tho distance of two leagues, where he might lodge in security, and be 
provided with a fresh horse, or other convenience, for pursuing his intended route. 
On these conditions he told her she might deserve his clemency ; and they accord- 
ingly took their departure together, she being placed astride upon tho saddle, holding 
the bridle in one hand, and a switch in tho other ; and our adventurer sitting on 
the crupper, superintending her conduct, and keeping the muzzle of a pistol* close 
at her oar. In this equipage they travelled across part of the same ^v«od in which 
his guide had forsaken him ; and it is not to be supposed that he passed his time 
in the most agreeable Reverie, while he found himself involved in the labyrinth of 
those shades, which he considered as the haunts of robbery and assassination. 

Common fear was a comfortable sensation to what ho felt in this exciTrsion. The 
fimt steps he had taken for his preservation were the effects of more instinct, while 
hi.s fiiculties were extinguished or suppressed by despair ; but now, as his reflection 
began to recur, ho was haunted by the most intolerable apprehensiouis. ISvcry 
whisper of tho wind through the thickets was swelled into the hoarse menaces of 
murder, the shaking of the boughs was construed into the brandishing of poniards, 
and every shadow of a ti‘oo became tho apparition of a ruffian eager for blood. In 
short, at each of these occurrences he felt what was infinitely more toniionting than 
^ stab of a real dagger ; and, at every fresh fillip of his fim, he acted as a romein- 
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brancov to hia conductress, in a new volley of imprecations, iiu[)ovtlng that her life 
wiis absolutely connected with liis opinion of his own safety. 

Human nature could not longer subsist under such complicatcni tciTOr. At last 
ho found himself clear of the forest, and was blessed with, the distant view of au 
inhabited place. He then began to exercise his thoughts upon a new subject. He 
debated with himself, whether ho should make a parade of his ipti^pidity and public 
spirit, by disclosing his achievemont, and surrendering his guide to the penalty of 
the law ; or leave the old hag and her accomplices to the i*emor8e of their own con- 
sciences, and proceed quietly on his jou^’ncy to Paris in undisturbed possession of 
the pi-ize he liad already obtiiincd. This last step ho determined to take, upon 
recollecting that, in the course of his information, the story of the mui’dcred stranger 
would infallibly attract the attention of justice, and, in that case, the effects he had 
borrowed from the defunct must be refunded for the benefit of those who liad a 
right to the succession. This was an argument which our adventurer could not 
resist ; he foresaw that ho should bo stripped of his acquisition, which he looked 
upon as the fair fruits of his valour and sagacity ; and, moreover, bo detained as au 
evidence against the robbers, to the manifest detriment of his affaira. Perhaps, too, 
he had motives of conscience, that dissuaded him from boaiing witness against a set 
of people whose principles did not much differ from his own. 

Influenced by such considerations, ho yielded to the first imi)Oiiunity of the 
beldame, whom lie dismissed at a very small distance from the village, after ho had 
eaiucstly exhorted her to (juit such an atrocious course of life, and atone for her 
past crimes, by sacrificing her associates to the demands of justice. She did not 
fail to vow a perfect reformation, and to prostrate herself before him for the favour 
she hail found ; then slio betook herself to her habitation, with full purpose of 
advising her fellow murderers to repair with all dispatch to tho village, and impeach 
our hero, who, wisely distinistiiig her professions, stayed no longer in tho place 
than to hire a guide tor the next stage, which brought him to the city of Chalons- 
sur-Marne. 


80.— SCENE FBOM OLD FOIiTUNATUS. Dekkeb. 

fTiiOMAs Dekker, or Decker, was one of the numerous band of dramatists that belong to 
tlic Shaksporian certu The exact time of Ins birth and deatli is not known. Dotween Dekker 
and Den Jtonson there was a fearful foud, and tbey each satirized tlio other on the public stiige. 
There is much vigour and dramatic force, with, occasionally, very beautiful poetry, in many 
of Dekker’s plays. Like several of his contemporary dramatists be wrote many plays in union 
with other Avriters. Tlie chama of ‘ Old Portunntus’ is, founded upon the story of Forlima- 
lus’s purse; — it is veiy extravagant in parts; but tho opening scene is a fiivourable specimen 
of the author’s power. It commences with the entrance of a Gardener, a Smith, a Monk, a 
Sliephcrd, all crowned; aNjTuph with a Globe, enother with Fortune’s Wheel, then Fortune: 
after lier four ICings Avith broken Crowns and Sceptres, cliained in Silver Gjves, and led by 
bor. The first four com© out singing; the four Kings lie down at the feet of Fortune, who 
treads on their Dodies ns slie ascouds her Chair. After tlio Kings have uttered laments of 
her cruelty, and the others JiUA'e celebrated her might, she selects Fortunatus as the object 
of her caprkious bounty.] 

For, Thou shalt be one of Fortune’s minions ; 

Six gifts I spend upon mortality, 

Wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, and riches; 

Out of my bounty, one of these is thine, 

Choose then which likes thee best. 

Fore. Oh, most divine i 
Jive mo but leave to borrow wonder’s ey^ 
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To look^ amazed, at thy bright majesty. 

Wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, and riches ? 

Fw, Before thy soul (at this deep lottery) 

Diuw foi-th her prize, ordained by destiny. 

Know that here’s no recanting a first choice : 

Choose then discreetly (fot the laws of Fate 
Being graven in steel, must stand inviolate). * 

Fort, Daughters of Jove and the unblcm^i’d Night, 

Most righteous I^u-csd, guide my genius right! 

Wisdom, strength, health, beauty, long life, and riches I 
For, Stay, Fortunatua, once more hear me speak; 

If thou kiss wisdom’s cheek and make her thino. 

She *11 breathe into thy lips divinity, 

And thou, like Fheebus, shalt speak oracle ; 

Thy heaven-inspired soul, on wisdom’s wings, 

Shall fly up to the parliament of Jove, 

And read the statutes of ctcniity. 

And sec what’s past, and Icaru what is to come: 

If thou lay claim to strength, armies shall quake 
To see thee frown ; as kings at mine do lie. 

So shall thy feet trample on empery : 

Make health thine object, thou shalt be strong proof, 

’Gainst tho decj) searching darts of surfeiting ; 

Bo ever merry, ever revelliiig: 

Wish but for beauty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim, 

And on thy cheeks I’ll mix such white and red, 

That Jove shall turn away young Ganymede 
And with immortal hands shall circle thee : 

Arc thy desires long life ? thy vital thread 
Shall be stretched out ; thou shalt behold the change 
Of monarchies ; and see those children die 
Whose great-great grondsircs now in cradles lie ; 

If through gold’s sacred* hunger thou dost pine; 

Those gilded wantons, which in swarms do run 
To warm their slender bodies in the sun, 

Shdl stand for number of those golden piles, 

Which in rich piles shall swell before thy feet ; 

As those are, so shall these be infinite. 

Awaken then thy soul’s best faculties, 

And gladly kiss this bounteous hand of Fate, 

Which strives to bless thy name of Fortimato. 

Kings. Old man, take heed \ her smiles will mithier thee. 

The others. Old man, she’ll crown thee with felicity. 

Fort, Oh, whither am I wrapt beyond myself t 
More violent conflicts fight in every thought, 

Than his, vrhose fatal choice Troy’s downfall wrought. 

S^ll I contract myself to wisdom’s love? 

Then I lose riches ; and a wise man, poor, 

Is like a sacred book that’s never read. 

To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead: 

• Sacra is used in the sense of the **Auri sacra fames*^ of Virgil, 
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This age thiuks better of a gilded fool, 

Ilian of a threadbu^e saint in wisdom's school. 

1 will be strong: then 1 infuse long lifo; 

^nd though mine anu should conquer twenty worlds^ 

There's a lean fellow beats all conquciors : 

The greatest strength expires with loss of breath, 

The mightiest (in one minute) stoop to death. 

Then take long lifo, or health ; should 1 do so, . 

1 might grow ugly ; and that tedious scroll 
Of mouths and years much misery may imol ; 

Therefore 111 beg for beauty; yet I will not: 

The fairest check hath oftentimes a soul 
Leprous as siu itself, than hell more foul. 

The wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 

Strength a weak reed; health sickness enemy, 

(And it at length will have the victory;) 

Beauty is but a paiuting; and long life 
Is a long journey in December gone, 

Tedious, and full of tribulation, 

llicrcforc, dread sacred empress, make me rich; 

[luieds domL 

My choice is store of gold; the ridi are wise: 

He that upon his hack rich garments wears 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas’ cars : 

Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world; 

The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 

A mask of gold hides all deformities; 

Gold is heaven’s physic, life’s i-estorative; 

Oh, therefore make me rich ! not as the wretch 
That only serves lean banquets to his eye, 
lias gold, yet starves ; is famished in his store ; 

No, let mo ever spend, bo never i)oor. 

For, Thy latest woids couhiio thy destiny; 

Thmi sftolt spend ever, and be mmr poor ; 

For proof receive this purse ; with it this virtue ; 

Still when thou thrust’st thy Imnd into the same, 

Thou shalt draw forth ten pieces of bright gold, 

Current in any realm where then thou breathest ; 

If thou const dribble put the sea by drops^ 

Then shalt thou want ; but tliat can no’er bo done, 

Nor this grow empty. 

Foh, ITianks, great deity! 

Fm*, The virtuepends when thou and thy sons en4 
Thf^ path leads thee to Cyprus, get thee hence ; 

Farewell, vain covetous fool, thou wilt repent 
Th^ for the love of dross thou hast despised 
Wisdom’s divine embrace; she would have borne thee 
On the rich wings of immortality; 

But now go dwell with cares and quickly die. 
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81.— CHARAGTEIiS. 

[Tlie following acute oiul discriminating character of Washington is fi^m the l?en of hia 
teliow-lahoitrer in the cause of American indepondenco^Thomaa Jederson. As a conti'ast to 
the cliaracter of Washington, wo subjoin a sketch of Napoleon Bonaparte, by an anonymous 
writer, published in 1821.^ 

WASinNGTON. 

I Us miiul was great and powerful, without being of the very first order ; his 
penetration strong, though not so acute as that of a Kewtoii, Bacon, or Locke ; and 
JUS fill- as ho saw, no judgment w'aa ever sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence the conuuon 
remark of his officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of war, where, 
hearing all suggostious, he selected whatever was best ; and certainly no general 
ever planned his battles more judiciously. But if deranged during the couiso of 
the action, if any niembcr of his jilan was dislocated by sudden circumstances, he was 
slow in a rc-adjustiucat. The consequence was, that he often failed in the field, 
and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. Ho was incapable 
of fear, meeting personal dangers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest 
feature in his character was prudence, never acting until every circumstance, every 
consideration, was maturely weighed ; refraining if he saw a doubt, but when once 
deeidi’d, going through with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity 
w^^s most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of 
iutcrest or consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
I Ic was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a wise, a good, and a gi’eat man. His 
temper wjis naturally irritable and high toned ; but reflection and resolution had 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, however, it broke its 
bounds, ho was most tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, 
but exact ; liberal in contributions to whatever promised utility ; but frowning and 
unyielding on all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his charity. His heart 
wjis not warm in its afTections ; but’ he exactly calculated every man’s value, and 
gave him a solid esteem x^foportioned to it. His person, you know, wjis lino, his 
stature exactly what one would wish ; his deportment easy, erect; and noble, the 
best horseman of his ago, and the most graceful figure that could bo seen on horse- 
back. Although ill the circle of his friends, where ho might 1)0 unreserved with 
safety, ho took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents were not above 
luediocrity, i)osscssing neither copiousness of ideas nor fluency of words. In public, 
'when called on for a sudilou opinion) ho w-as unready, short, and cmbarnissed. Yet 
ho 'wrote readily, rather difllisely, in an easy and correct style. This lie had 
acquired by conversation with tho worhl, for his education was merely reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a later day. His time was 
employed in action chiefly, reading little, and that only in agriculture and English 
history. His correspondence became necessarily extensive, and with journalizing his 
agricultural proceedings, occupied most of hia leisure hours within doors. On the 
whole, his chameter was, in its mass, perfect, in nothing "Bad, in a few points indif- 
fcrcijt ; and it may truly be said, that never did nature and fortune combine more 
completely to make a man great, and to place him in the same constellation with 
'whatever worthies have merited from man on everlasting remembranc# For hia 
was the singular destiny and merit of leading the armies of his country successfully 
through an arduous war, for the establishment of Ha independence ; of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a government, new in its forma aM iMnciples, 
until it had settled down into a quiet and orderly train ; and of scrupulously 
obeying the law's tlmaigh tho 'whole of his career, civil and military, of which the 
histoty of the world fiu*nishes no other example 
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CnARACTERS. 

NAPOLEON PONAPATITK. 

To ti*aco the wild and irregular grandeur of bis carccr, to mark the splendour of 
his rice or tho gloom of liis declension, would bo to recoi*d those c^tmovdinaiy events 
which have rendered tho last thirty years the most important period in the history 
of tho w'Orld, The memory of these occurrences comes upon us as the rouicmhranco 
of a fearful vision. It is scarcely of tho ciu*th. Jt is like tho dim legend of a 
fabulous generation. We might almost doubt of tliodrnportant part which tliis man 
has acted on the great stage of the world, because the last act of liis “ strange, 
cvcntfiil hi.stoiy,” has been one of oblivion and obscurity ; because bo has lain down, 
like the commonest among us, pining Avith desi^pndency and wasting Avith disease, 
to die in silence and solitude, with not a recollection of his glory about him. But 
his career has been one which can never bo forgotten, either iu its power or in its 
guilt. Ho will bo the great mark of tho ago. For this is the man that ean:jcd 
revolutionary Franco in triumph through Emopc — this is he that raised himself to 
the consular chair — this is ho that sat down on tho tlirone of the aiiciout kings of 
France, and put the iron crown of Italy upon his bi-ow — this is he that kings and 
emperors bowed before, and that hold queens captive, and gave princesses in dower 
— -this is he that conquered at Jena and Austevlit/ — ^this is he that seized upon the 
crown of Spain — ^this is ho that defied the frosts, as well as tho hardy soldiers of the 
north, and fell before their united fhry — ^this is he that the power of England drove 
out of ISpain — this is he that abdicated the throne to which the ix* volution had raised 
him — this is ho that leapt a second time into the seat of his usurpation, and whose 
power ci’umblcd into dust ou tho day of Waterloo. 

Tho character of Bonaparte was in itself remarkable, but it is probalde under 
ordimuy * circumstances, and in a tranquil state of society, ho would Iuia'c acquired 
only a secondary distinction. Ho naturally possessod talents of a siiperior order, 
but they were not the talents of a man who would have made himself groat in any 
situation. He was ready in expedients, acute, and penetrating. He undcratood tho 
human heart, and know how to assail mankind through their passions, their vanities, 
or their prejudices ; above all, he was intensely selfish, and when possessed of power, 
that selfishness stood him in tho place of solid prin<;jples and consistent modes of 
action, by setting up his OAvn wUl as his infallible guide, and determining him to act 
up to its dictates, however warued by tlie common obligations of humanity or justice, 
by the ifear of God, or, .what is more impoi’tant.to a selfish mind, by an apprehension 
for his own security. But Bonaparte Avas not a great man, in tlie proper acceptation 
of greatness. He possessed no heart and no imaginatiou ; he was ignorant in some 
of the commonest branches of human knowledge ; ho wanted eloquence to sway 
individuals and bodies of men to his pur|K>ses ; he was cunning and calculating, but 
his prudence did not grasp any wide extent of action ; he was almost ridiculously 
tenacious of hiS personal safety ; ho was as imbecile in adversity, as he Avas tyrannous 
in prosperity. 

Bonaparte was a man that could not have succcodcMl except in a rcA’olutionary 
IMjriod, amongst a peoples led. away by pretence and arrogance, and in a state of 
society whire there waa no great.streogth of moml perception. Had he appem-ed in 
England, ho would probably have died a captaizi of artillery. Ilis morose Imbit? — 
his rcserv^^ — ^his contempt of tho decencies of life, would liavo been an infaUxblo bar 
to his advancement. Amongst a moral people the post of honour is not to be taken 
by storm. But Bonaparte rose in France by the very force of those qualities which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have kept him down. In the rcvolutionaiy 
war ho soon acquiiod opportunities of distinguishing liimsolf, and ho soon contrived 
to render services to the republic which any other than one sacrificing every thing 
to ambition would willingly have avoided. Ho obtmned the command of the army. 
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of Italy ; his own character and the character of the revolution led him on to 
success. The secret of his triumphs is now easily uuderatood. He fought against 
commanders conducting the great game of warfare upon a regular and formal system 
of tactics, at the least expense, at the least possible waste of human life, and with 
a prudence which, if it did not insuro victory, did not render retreat hopeless. 
Bonaparte always set his fortune “ upon a cast.” Ho won every thing by risking 
every thing ; he would assign thousands and tens of thousands of his o^vn men to 
certain destruction, to insure the safety of the remainder ; where other generals 
paid for the subsistence of their forces, Bonaparte plundered. Such a system was 
new, and was therefore terrific. The world saw the activity with which bo moved 
great masses of men, the fearlessness with which he attacked superior force, 
his contempt of the elements and of tho barriers opposed by rivers and moun- 
tains to military movements — and whilst they Avondered they were lost. He 
continued this practice from the commencement of his career to its close — from 
tlie pas.sagG of the Alps to the flight frem Moscow. We may form some idea of the 
wholesale destruction of human life which this system induced, by knowing that the 
annual addition to the Fi-cuch army, by consenption, was for many years upwards 
of 160,000 men, whilst in England the recruits of each year were not more than 
5000. The world at last learned to imitate the boldness and the rapidity of his 
militaiy movements, and it was resented for England and her allies to beat him by 
the adoptioti of those weapons, and yet leave him in the exclusive possession of liis 
system of plunder and blooilshcd. 

If we could divest ourselves of the abhorrence which we feel of Bonaparte’s 
Tiicvciless principles of warfare, wo should bo ready to acknowledge that he was the 
givatcst general of modem times. But it required oven greater military abilities 
defeat him, without sacrificing the prindples of justice and humanity. This was 
accomplished by the Englishman who freed Spain from the yoke of his oppression. 

But Bonaparte is not to be looked at only as a genei'al ; — ^he aspired to and filled 
the cliaracter of a sovereign, and a head of sovereigns. His merits in this particular 
are easily summed up. He had but one notion of government, and that was founded 
upon the f«ar, not the love, of the governed. He was one of the greatest enemies 
to liberty that ever appear^ in the world. He found the French people in the 
l) 08 sessiori of the wildest and most unbridled piinciplcs of republicanism, and he 
made them the willing slaves of his absolute monarchy. Under his rule there was 
no representation of the people, no freedom of the press, no appeal from the enor- 
mities of his cruel and all-pervading police. His sway was a despotism of the most 
arbitrary character. But ho gilded the chains of tho French. Ho/ filled them wit' 
the intoxication of natiomd vanity — ^ho astounded them by his victorios^he flattcreu 
them by his insolent demeanour to other nations — ho imposed no restraints u])on 
their licentious habits, except when they interfered with the even progress of his 
government — ^ho obtained the sufirages of men of letters by his patronage — and he 
took care to raise many splendid public works, amongst a people who enjoy them- 
selves only in public, and are insensible to the comforts igid securities of domestic 
life. In his private demeanour as a sovereign ho was hau^ty and re^lsive — 
coarse and offensive, except upon occasions of show'; — overbearing and insolent eve!i 
to the fair sex. But ho appears to have been affectionate to his relations ; — and 
tho force of hit talents, and the magnificence of his power, could not fail to prbeure 
him inatiy warm and faithful friends, 

In a word, Bonapoilie was the living symbol of tho Fi^nch Bcvplution. He was 
the representative of its ferocity, its selfishness, its contempt of ordinaiy restraints, 
Hs mighty daring, its defiance of God, its cruelty to man. What Cromwell was in 
a fanatical age, Bonaparte was i« an atheistical. The worid will never again behold 
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two such mun, becauso the circunistauccs that made them can never again exist. 
They were both, to a certain extent, impostoi-s; wvl they both exhausted the 
materials of theh' deceptions. 


82.— DKATH 01? CATwDINAL WOLSEY Cavendish. 

[Ahohost the earliest memoirs on English history, and cerUunly far exceeding most memoirs 
in interest and importance, is ‘The Life ofWolscy, by Geoi'ge Cavendish, his Genllcraan 
Usher.' It was long a question who wrote this remarkable book ; but tbq doubt was satisfaC' 
tovily cleared up by Mr. Hunter, who found that it was written by tlie brcjtlicr of Sir William 
Cavendish, a faithful follower of the great Cardinal. There are ten MSS. in existence of this 
ancient work; but it has been very carefully edited by Mr. Singer. W'w confine our extracts 
to those sU’iUing passages which relate to the death of the gi‘oat Cardinal.] • 

■\Volsey had been dismissed from Court and had retired to his palace at Cawood, 
2 )rcviou 8 to his installation at York as Archbishop. Ho was suddenly arrested on 
a charge of liigh treason, by the tkirl of Norihnmberland, and was forced to set out 
for the metropolis. Very soon tho Cardinal fell ill ; and it is evident, from the 
cautions obsei-vcd, that those about him sus][)ectod that he intended to poison him> 
self. Ill as he was, the Earl of Shrewsbury put the fallen man uuder^tho charge of 
Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, whom the king hstd sent for the 
Cai’diinil, with twenty-four of his guard ; and with this escort he clepartcd on his 
last journey. “ And tho next day ho took his journey with Master Kingston and 
tho guard. And as soon as they espied their old master in such a lamentable estate, 
they lamented him with weeping eyes. Whom my lord took by the hands, and 
divers times, by tho way, as ho rode, ho would talk with them, sometime with one, 
and sometime with another ; at night he was lodgetl at a house of tho Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s, called Hanlwick Hall*, very evil at case. The next day he rode to 
Nottingham, and there lodged that night, more sicker, and the next day he rode 
to Leicester Abbey ; and by the way he waxed so sick that ho was divens times 
likely to have fallen h^om his mule, and being night before wo came to the Abbey 
of Iieicestcr, where at his coming in at tho gates the Abbot of ibq place with all his 
convent met him with the light of many torches ; and whom they right honourably 
received with gi*eat reverence. To whofh my lord said, ‘ Father Abbot, 1 am come 
hither to leave my bones among you ; ’ whom they brought on his mulo to the 
stairs’ foot of his chamber, and there alighted, and Master Kingston then took him 
by the arm, and led him up tho staus ; who told me afterwards that he never 
carried so heavy a burden in all his life. And as soon as ho was in his chamber, 
bo went incontinent to his bed, very sick. This was upon Satuiday at night ; and 
there ho continued sicker- and sicker. 

“ Upon Monday in the monring, as I stood by his bedside, about eight of the 
clock, the windows being close shut, having wax-lights burning upon the cupboax’d, 
I beheld him, as me seemed, drawing fast to his end. He perceiving my shadow 
upon the wall by his bedside, asked "who was there ; * Sir, I am here,’ quoth I ; 
‘ How do you ? * quoth he to me : * Veiy well, sir,* quoth I, ‘ if I might see youi 
grace wdl ‘ What is it o7 tho dock ? ’ said he to me ; ‘ Foi-sooth sir, said I, ‘ it is 
past eight of tho clock in the morning.’ ‘ Eight of tho clock ? ’ quoth ho : * that 
cannot be ; ’ rehearsing divers times ‘Eight of the dock, eight of the dock ; Nay 
nay,’ quoth he at lost, Mt capnot bo eight of tho dock : for by eight of the . do^ 
ye sliall lose your master ; for my time draweth near that 1 must depart out lA 
tlris world,”* 

The rapacity of tho king is strikingly exhibited in the following passage : “uVnd 
after dinner, Master Kingston called for mo (C’avcndish) into his chamber, and at 
• Not the Hardwick of I>erhyshire, but of Nottinghamshire. 
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my being there, said to mo, ‘ So it is that tho king hath sent me letters by this 
gentleman, Mxwster Viiscent, one of your old companions, who hatli^been of late in 
trouble ill tho Tower of London for money that my lord should have at his last 
departing from him, which now cannot bo found. Wherefore tho king, at this 
gentleman’s request, for the declaration of liia truth, hath sent him hither with his 
grace’s letters directed unto me, commanding mo by virtue thereof to exejnine my 
lord in that behalf, and to have your council herein, how it may be done, that he 
may take it well and in good pait. This is the chief cause of my sending for you ; 
therefore I pray you what is your best council to use in this matter for the tnio 
acquittal of this gentleman 1 ’ ‘ Sir,’ quoth T, ‘ as touching that matter, my simple 

advice shall be this, that your own person shall resort unto him and visit him, and 
ill communication break the matter imto liim ; and if he will not tell tho truth, 
there be that can satisfy the king’s pleasure therein ; and in any wise speak nothing 
of my fellow Vincent. And 1 would not advise you to tract the time with him : 
for he is very sick, and I fear me he will not live past to-morrow in the morning.* 
Then went Master ICingston unto him, and asked Arst how he did, and so foi'th 
proceeded in communication, wherein Master Kingston demanded of him the said 
money, saying, ‘ That my lord of NorthumberLind hath found a book at Cawood 
tliat reporteth how yo had but fifteen hundred ixiunds in ready money, and one 
penny thereof will not be found, who hath made tlio king privy by his letters 
thereof. Wherefore the king hath written unto mo, to demand of you if you know 
where it is become ; for it were pity that it should be ernliczzled from you both. 
Therefore, I shall require you, in tho king’s name, to tell me the truth herein, to 
tho intent that I may make just report unto his majesty what answer ye make 
therein.’ With that my lord paused awhile, and said, ‘ Ah, good lord ! how mucli 
doth it grieve me that tho king should tliink in me such deceit, whcrciJi I should 
deceive him of any one penny that I have. Bather than I would, Master Kingston, 
embezzle or deceive him of a mite, I would it were moult, and put in my mouth ; ’ 
whicli words ho spake twice or thrice very vehemently. * I have nothing, nc never 
had (God being my judge), that I esteemed, or had in it any such delight or iiloasurc, 
but that I took it for tho king’i^ goods, having but the bare use of the same duiing 
my life, and after my death to leave it to the king ; wherein ho hath but prevented 
my intent and purpose. And for this money that ye demand of mo, I aasure you 
it is none of mine ; for I liorrowed it of divers of my friends to bury me, and to 
bestow among my servants, who have taken great pains about me, like true and 
faithful men. Notwtbstanding, if it bo his pleasure to tako this money from me, 
I must hold mo therewith content. Yet I would most humbly beseech his majesty 
to SCO them satisfied, of whom I borrowed tho same for tho discharge of my con- 
science.’ . . . . ‘ Sir,* quoth Master Kingston, * thero is no doubt in the king ; 
ye need not to mistrust tliat, but when the king shall be advertised thereof, to 
whom I shall make report of your request, that his grace will do as shall become 
him. But, sir, I pray you, where is this money ^Master Kingston,’ quoth he, 
^ I will not conceal it from the king ; 1 will dcdarc it (o you, (ere) 1 die, by the 
grace of God. Take a little patience with me I pray you.* ‘ Well, sir,4hen wOl I 
troublo you no more at this time, trusting that yo will show me to-monpw.’ 

“ Howbeit my Iprd waxed vei^ sick, most likeliest to <fie that night, and often 
swooned, and, as me thought, diw fast toward his end, until it was four of tl^e clock 
in the morning, at which time, I asked him how he did; ‘Well,’ quoth he, ‘ if I had 
any meat ; I i)rAy you give mo some.’ ‘ Sir, there is none ready,’ said I. ‘ I wis,’ 
quoth ho, ^yebc the more to blame, for you should have always some meat for mein 
a readiness, to eat when my stomach serveth me; therefore I get me some; 

foi', I iutoud this day, God willing, to make me strong^ to the intent 1 may oocupy 
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myself in confeet^OD, and make me i*eady to God.’ Tlie dying man ate a spoonful 
or two. Then was he in confession the space of an hour. And when ho had ended 
his confession, Master Kingston bade him good-morrow (for it was seven of the 
clock in the morning), and asked him how he did. ' Sir,’ qnoth he, ‘I tarry but the 
Avill and pleasure of God, to render unto him my simple soul into his divine hands.’ 
‘Not yet so, sir,’ quoth Master Kingston, ‘with the grace of God, ye shall live, and 
do veiy woU, if ye will be of good cheer.’ ‘Master Kingston, my disease is such, tluit 
I cannot live ; I have had some cxj)cricncc in my disease, and thus it is : I have a 
dux, with a continual fever ; the nature whereof is this : that if there bo no altera- 
tion with me of the same within eight days, then must either cdsuo cxcoiiation of 
the entrails, or frenzy, or else present death ; and the best thereof is death. And as 
I suppose, this is the eighth day ; and if ye see in me iio alteration, thou is there no 
remedy (although I may live a day or twain), but death which is the best remedy of 
the three.’ ‘ Nay, sir, in good faith’ quotli Master Kingston, * you bo in such dolor and 
pensivencss, doubting that thing that indeed ye need not to fear, which maketh yon 
much worse than yo should be.’ ‘ Well, well, Master Kingston,* quotb he. ‘ I sec the 
matter against me how it is framed ; but if I had served God as diligently as I have 
done the king, he would not have given mo over in my grey hairs. Howbeit this 
is the just reward that I must receive for my worldly diligence and ^Jiiiis that I 
may have had to do him service ; only to satisfy his vain pleasure, not regarding 
my godly duty. Wherefore I pray you, with all my heart, to have me most humbly 
commended unto his royal majesty ; beseeching him in my behalf to call to his 
most giacious remembrance all matters proceeding between him and me, from the 
beginnings of the world unto this day, and tho progress of the same ; and most 
chiefly in tho weighty matter yet depending (meaning the matter iiowly began be- 
tween him and the good Queen Katherine), then shall his conscience declare whether 
I have offended him or no. He is sure a pnnee of royal courage, and hath a princely 
hcai’t ; and rather than he will either miss or want any part of his will or appetite, ho 
will put the loss of one-half of his realm in danger. For I assure you, I have often 
kneeled before liim in his privy chamber on my knees, tho space of an hour or two, 
to persuade him from his will and appetite, but 1 could never bring to pass to dis- 
suade him therefrom. Therefore, Master Kingston, if it chance hereafter you to be 
one of his privy council, as for your wisdom and other qualities ye arc meet to be, 
I wani you to be well advised and assured what matter yc put in his head, for yo 
shall never put in out again.’ ” 

-The narrative then goes on to' exhibit a long speech of tho Cardinal’s against 
“ this new pernicious sect^)f Lutherans.” At last Wolscy said : “ Master Kingston, 
farewcU; I can no more, but wish all things to have good success. My time draweth 
on fast I may not tarry with you. And forget not, I pray you, what I have said 
and chaigod you withal ; for when I am dead, yo shall peradventure remember my 
words much better.’ And even with these words he began to di-aw his speech at 
length, and his tongue to 1^1; his eyes being set in his head, whose sight failed him. 
Then we began to ]?ut hifn in remembrance of Christ’s passion ; and sent for tho 
abbot of ttie place to anneal him, who came with all speed and ministered unto him 
fdl tho service to the samo belonging: and caused also the guard to stand by, both 
to hear him talk befmw his death, and. also to witness of tho same; and incontinent 
the clock struck eight, at which time he gave up the ghost, and thus departed ho 
this present life. And calling to our remembrance his words the day. before, how 
Kc said that at eight of the clock we should lose our master, one of us looking upon 
another, supposing that ho prophesied jif his departure. 

“Here ii^ tho end and fall of pride and arrogancy of sudi men, exalted by fortune 
to honours Ond high dignities; for I assure you, in his time of authority and 
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ho was then the haughtiest man in all his pit>cecdings that then lived, having more 
respect to the worldly honour of his person than ho Imd to his spirftual profession ; 
wherein should be all meekness, humility, and charity; the process whereof I leave 
to them that be learned and seen in divine laws.” 


83.-WHAT IS POETBY Hunt. 

[Leigh Hunt, one of the most original and fascinating of English prose writers — ono, 
idbo, who has won an enduring station amongst English poets, is the Jion of a West Indian 
who came to England and took orders in the Church. He was bbm in 1784, and was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital. As early as 1805 he was a writer of tiieatrical criticism in his brother’s 
paper, ‘ The News;* — in 1808 tlie brothers established * the Examiner* — a weekly paper which 
surpassed all its then contemporaries in ability and taste. In those days it was almost im- 
possible for a public writer to speak out; and Leigh Hunt had to expiate a sarcasm upon the 
Prince Kegcnt by twp j'cars* imprisonment. Mr. Hunt’s subseqtient connection with Lord 
Byron was not a fortunate one ; and we are inclined to think that in futime literary histoiy 
most honest sympathies will be with the plebeian asserting his independence as a brother in 
letters, instead of with the patrician, — heartless and insolent, — a declaimer for liberty hut in 
practice a tyrant Mr. Hunt, who has borne much adversity with a cheerfulness beyond nil 
praise, wnites as freshly and brilliantly as ever. Long may those unfailing spirits which are 
tho delight of his social and family circle be the sunshine of liis old ago. The following ex 
tract is from ^ delightful volume, published in 1847, entitled, * Selections from the English 
Poets — Imagination and Fancy/] 

If a young reader should ask, after all, Wliat is the best way of knowing bad poets 
from g^, tho best poets from tho next best, and so onl the answer is, tho only 
and twofold way ; first, the perusal of tho best poets with the greatest attention ; 
and second, tho cultivation of that love of truth and beauty which made them what 
they are. Every true reader of poetiy partakes a more than ordinaiy portion of 
the poetic nature; and no ono can be completely such, >vho docs not love, or take 
on interest in every thing that interests the poet, from the fiimoment to tho daisy 
— ^fi’om the highest heart of man, to tho most pitiable of the low. It is a good prac- 
tice to read with pen in hand, marking what is liked or doubted. It rivets tho 
attention, realizes, tho greatest amount of enjoyment, and facilitates reference. It 
enables the reader also, &om time to time, to see wW progress ho makes with his 
own mind, and how it grows \ip to the stature of its exalter. 

If the same person should ask, What class of poetry is the highest? I should say, 
undoubtedly, tho Epic ; for it includes tho drama, with narration besides ; or the 
speaking and action of the chavtKtos, with tho speaking of the poet himself, whose 
utmost address is taxed to relate all well for so long-a time, particularly in the 
passages least sustained by enthusiasm. Whether this class has included the greatest 
poet, is another question still under trial; for Shukspearo perplexes all such verdicts, 
even when the claimant is Homer ; though if a judgment may be drawn fri)m his 
early nan*ativcs (‘Venus and Adonis,’ and the ‘ Bapo of Lucrece’), it is to be doubted 
whether even Ehakspeare could have told a story like Homer, owing to that incoa- 
sant activity and suporfmtatiou of thought^ a Hitie less of« which mij^t bo occasicin- 
ally desrod even in his plays; — if it were possible, once possessing anything of his, 
to wish it away Next to Homer and Shakspearo 8U<^ narrators as the less 
universal but iutcnser Dante; Milton, with his dignified knagmation; tho universal 
piofomidly simple Ohaqcer; and luxuriant remote Spenscr*^immottal child in 
l)oetry's most ix^ctio solitudes ; then tho great second-rate dininatists ; unless those 
who are better acquainted with Greek tr^edy than I am, demand a place for them 
before Chaucer; then, the airy yet robust uiiversahty of Ariosto; tho hearty oui^f- 
door nature of Theocritus, also a universalist ; the finest lytical po^ (who only take 
short flights, compared wiUx the narrators) ; the jturely oontemplaMte poets who have 
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more thou^t than feeling; the descriptive, satirical, didactic, epigrammatic. It is 
to bo borne in uiiitd, however, that the first poet of an inferior class may be superior 
to foUovrers in the train of a higher one, though the superiority is by no means to 
be taken for granted; otherwise Pope would be superior to rietchcr, and Ihitler to 
Pope. Imagination, teeming with action and character, makes the greatest poets; 
feeling and thought the next ; fhney (by itself) the next ; wit the last.* Thought by 
itself makes no |K)ct at all ; for the mere conclusions of the understanding can at 
Wt bo only so many intellectual matters of fact. Feeling, even destitute of con- 
scious thought) stands a far better poetical chance; tecling being a soi-t of thought 
without the process of thinking — a grasper of the truth without seeing it. Aud what 
is very remarkable, feeling seldom makes the blunders that thought does. An idle 
distinction has been made between taste and judgment. Taste is the very maker of 
Judgment. Put an aitificial fruit in your mouth, or only handle it, and you will 
soon perceive the difFcmicc between judging fiom tasto or tact, and judging from 
the abstract figment called judgment. The latter docs but throw you into 
guesses aud doubts. Hence the conceits that astonish us in the gi'avest and oveik 
subtlest thinkers, whose taste is not proportionate to their mental perceptions ; meu 
like Donne, for instance ; who, apart from accidental personal impressions, seem to 
look at nothing as it really is, but only as to what may be thought of it. Hence, on 
the other hand, the dolightfulnoss of those poets who never violate truth of feeling, 
whether in things real or imaginary; who are always consistent with their object 
and its requirements ; aud who run the great round of nature, not to i>erplex and 
lie iKuplex^, but to make themselves and us happy. And luckily, deligbtfulness is 
not incompatible with gi’eatncss, willing soever jis men may lie in their present 
imperfect state to set the power to subjugate above the power to please. Truth, of 
any kind whatsoever, makes great miting. This is the reason why such poets as 
Ariosto, though not writing with a constant detail of thought and feeling like Dante, 
are justly considci’cd great as well as dclightfiil. Their greatness proves itself by 
the same truth of natui’e, and sustained power, though in a different way. Their 
action is not so crowded, and weighty ; their sphere has more territories less fertile ; 
but it has enchantments of its own which excess of thought woul<l spoil — luxuries, 
laughing graces^ animal spirits ; and not to recognise the beauty and greatness of 
these, treated as they treat them, is simply to Ik 3 defective in sympathy. Every 
planet is not Mars or Satura. There is also Venus and Mercury. There is one 
genius of the south, and another of the north, and others uniting both. The reader 
who is too thoughtless or too seuritive to like inteiis^ of any sort, and he vrho is 
too thoughtful or too dull to like anything but the greatest possible stimulus of 
reflection m* passion, are equally wonting in complcxional fitness for a thorougli 
enjoyment of books. Ariosto occasionally says as fine things as Dante, and Spenser 
as Shakspeaie ; but the business of both is to enjoy ; aud in order to paitukc their 
cejoymout to its full extent, you must feel what poetry is in the general as well as 
the particular, must be aware that thei'c aro different songs of the spheres, somo 
fuller of notes, aiid others of a sustained delight ; and as the former keep you 
perpetually ^ve to tliought or passion, so from the latter you receive a constant 
harmoniotis sense of truth and Imuty, more agreeable perhaps on the whole, though 
loss cxcitiiig. Ariosto, for iz^taace, does not tdl a aonf with the brevity and concen- 
trated passion of Daiito; every sentence is not so ftill of matter, nor the style so 
removed fioni the indifforcnco of prosof^; yet you aro charmed with a truth of 
another sort, equally characterise of the writer, equally drawn from nature, and 
substituting a healthy sense of enjoyment for intenser emotion. Exclusiveness ot 
liking for this or that mode Of truth, only shows, cither that the reader's perceptions 
w limited, or that bo would sacrifice truth itself to his favourite fom of it. Sir 
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Walter Raleigh, who' was as trenchant with his pen as his sword, hailed tho * Fiierie 
Queone* of his friend Spenser in verses in which ho said that “ Petrarch” was hence- 
forward to be no more heard of ; and tliat, in all English poetry, there was nothing 
he counted of any price” but the offnsions of the new author. Yot Petrarch is 
still living ; Clmucer was not abolished by Sir Walter ; and Shatspeare is thought 
somewhat valuable. A botanist might as well have said that myrtles and oaks 
were to disappear because acacias had como up. It is with the Poet's creations as 
with Nature’s, great or small. Wbei*evcr truth and bcau^, whatever their amount, 
can bo shaped into verse, and answer to some doinand for it in our hearts, there 
poetry is to bo found ; vrhethor in ijroductions grand and beautiful as some great 
event, or some mighty, leafy solitude, or no bigger and more protending than a sweet 
face or a bunch of violets ; whether in Homer’s epic or Gray’s * Elegy’ in the en- 
chanted gardens of Ariosto and Si^nscr, or the very i>ot-herbs of the ‘ Schoolmistress* 
of Shenstone, tho balms of the simplicity of a cottage. Not to know and feel 
this, is to bo deficient in tho universality of Nature herself, who is a poetess on the 
smallest as well as the largest scale, and who calls upon us to admire all her produc- 
tions ; not indeed with the same degree 'of admiration, but with no refusal of it, 
except to defect. 

I cannot dniw this essay towards its conclusion better than with three memorable 
words of Milton ; who has said, that poctiy, in comparison with science, is “ simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.” By simple, he means imperplexed and self-evident ; by 
sensuous, genial and full of imagery ; by passionate, cxcitcid and enthusiastic. I am 
awai'c that different constructions have been put on some of these words ; but the 
context seems to mo to necessitate those beforo us. I quote, however, not fi*om the 
original, but from an extract in tho ‘ Remarks on Paradise Lost’ by Richardson. 

What the poet has to cultivate alK}V6 all things is love and truth ; — what he has 
to avoid, liko poisbn, is the fleeting and tho false. Ho will get no good by proposing 
to bo " in earnest at the moment.” His earnestness must be innate and habitual ; 
bom with him, and felt to bo his most precious inheritance. “ I expect neither 
profit nor general fame by my vnitings,** says Coleridge, in tho Pi’eface to his Poems ; 
‘‘ and I consider myself as having been amply repaid without either. ' Poetry has 
been to mo its oicn exceeding great retvard; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; and it has given 
me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and 
SUiTOunds me.” — Picherwg's edUioTij p. 10. 

Poetry,” says Shelley, “ lifts tho veil fiwn the hidden beauty of tho world, and 
wakesfamUiar be as if t/ieg were not familiar. It reproduces all that it repra- 
sents ; and tho impersonations clothed in its Elysiau light stand thenceforwai-d in 
the minds of those who have once contemplated them, as memorials of that gentle 
and exalted content which extends itself over all thoughts and actions wdth which it 
coexists. Tlie great secret of morals is love, or a going out of our own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists, in thought, action, or 
person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and com- 
prehensively ; he must put himsolf in the place of another, and of man/others ; tho 
pains and plcasipres of his species must become his own. Tho great instrument of 
moral good is imagination ; and poetiy administers to the effect by acting upon the 
cause .” — Essaga a7id Letters^ vol. i. p. 16. 

I >vould not willingly say anything after ^rorations liko these; but as treatises on 
poetry may chance to have auditors who think themselves called upon to vindicate 
the superiority of what is termed useful knowledge, it may bo as to add, that if 
thip poet may bo allowed to pique himself on any one tiling more than another, com** 
pai-^ with those who undervalue him^ ft la on that power of undervaluing liobodyi 
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and no attainments different from liis own, which is given him by the very faenUy of 
imagination they despise. The greater includes the Icss.^ Tliey do not seo that their 
inability to comprehend him argues tho smaller capacity. No man recognises tho 
worth of utility more than the pot*t : ho only desires that tho meaning of the term 
may not come shoit of its greatness, and exclude the noblest nccc.ssitics of hisfellow- 
crosdures. I£e is quite as nuich pleased, for instance, with the facilities for rai>id 
conveyance afforded him by the railroad, as tho dulle.st coiifiner of its advantages to 
that single idea, or as the greatest two-idcad man who varies that single idea with 
hugging himself on his “buttons” or his good dinner. But he sees also tho beauty 
of the country through which he passes, of the tow’iis, of tho hcaven.s, of the steam- 
engine itself, thundering and fuming along like a magic horse ; of tho affections that 
are carrying, perhaps, half the passengers on their journey, nay, of those of tho great 
two-idcad man ; and, beyond all this, he discerns the incalcubiblo amount of good, 
and knowledge, and refinement, and mutual consideration, which this wonderful in- 
vention is fitted to circulate over the globe, perhaps to tho displacement of war itself 
and certainly to the diffusion of millions qf enjoyments. 

“And a button-maker, after all, invented it!” cries our friend. 

Pardon me — it was a nobleman. A button-maker may be a very excellent, and 
a very ix>etical man too, and yet not liavo been tho first man visited by a sense of 
the gigantic i)owcrs of tho combination of water and fire. It was a nobleman who 
first thought of this most poetical bit of science. It was a noblemfui who first 
thought of it — a captain who first tried it — ^aud a button-maker who perfected it. 
And he who put the nobleman on such thoughts was tho great philosopher, Bacon, 
who said that i>octry had “ .something divine in it,” and was necessary to tho satis- 
faction of the human mind. 

84.— TilK JNDUSTHY OF A OENTLEMAN. DajuAw. 

[Isaac Bajuiow, a great mathematician, a Icomod divine, a man of Uio most oxomplary 
private life, was born in 1030, and died at die early age of forty-seven. It? is stated that ho 
was a negligent boy, and more than commonly addicted to fighting wltli his Bclioolfellows. 
His negligence was probably the result of the quickness of his capacity ; at any rate it very 
readily gave place U) the most unwearied industry: his pugnacious habits were soon trans- 
formed into qn energy that enabled liim to accomplish tho many great things wbirh distin- 
guislied his shoil; life. His disintorcKtedness was amongst the most remarkable of his 
characteristics. He resigned his Lucasian professorship at Ciimbridgc to make way for his 
pupil, Isaac Newton; he resigned his small firing, and a prebend of Salisbury Cathedral, when 
he was appointed Master of Trinity College. In tliis position his most earnest laboin's were 
devoted to tho formation of the library of that noble institution. The great object of his file 
— and it was an object that had the highest rowiwd — was to benefit his fellow-creatures. 
Barrow’s sermons famish abundant ciidonce of tlie comprehensiveness and vigour of bis 
mind.] 


sloth/nl in business,** — Jahes i. 20. 

I have largely treated on the duty recommended in this precept, and uiged the 
observance of it in general, at a distance : I now intend more particularly and closely 
to apply it in reference to those x>ersonB who seem more especially obliged to it, and 
whose observing it may prove of greatest consccuuenco to public good ; the which 
Implication may also bo most wiitablo and-profitable to this audience. Those x)er9ons 
are of two soi'ts ; tho one gentlemen, tho other scholars. 

I. The first place, as ciiriKty demandetl'J, we assign to gentlemen, or persons of 
eminent rank in the world, well allied, graced with honour, and fiiniishcd with wealth : 
the which sort of persons I conceive in a high degree obliged to exercise industiy 
in business. 
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This, at fii’fet hearing, may seem a little pai’iuloxical ami stiaugo ; for who have 
less business than gentlemen ? who do need less industry tlian they 1 lie that bath 
a fair estate, and can livo od his means, what hath ho to do, what labour or ti oublo 
can be exacted of him, wliat hath ho to think on, or trouble his head with, but howr 
to invent recreations and pastimes to divert himself, and spend his waste leisure 
pleasantly ? AVhy should not ho bo allowed to enjoy himself, and the beneiits which 
nature or fortune have freely dispensed to him, as he thinketli best, without offence ? 
Why may he not say with the rich man in tho gospel, “ Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years : take thine ease, oat, diiuk. and be incny ?’* Is it not often 
said by the wise man, that there is ** nothing better under the sun, than that a man 
should make his s<jul to enjoy good** in a chociful and comfoiiablc fruition of his 
estate 1 According to tho passable notion and definition, Wliat is a gentleman 
but his pleasure r* 

If this bo true, if a gentleman be nothing else but this, then truly he is a sad 
piece, tho most inconsiderable, the most despicable, tho most pitiful and wretched 
creature in tho world : if it is his privil^e to do nothing, it is his privilege to be 
mast unhappy ; and to bo so will l)e his foto if ho will according to it ; for ho 
tliat is of no worth or use, who produceth no beneficial fruit, who poriormeth no 
service to God or to the world, what title can he have to happiness ? What capacity 
thereof i What reward can ho claim? What comfoit can he feel] To what tempta- 
tions is he exposed ] What guilts will he incur]' 

But, in truth, it is far otherwise ; to suppose that a gentleman is loose from 
business is a groat mistake ; for, indeed, no man hath more to do, no man lietU 
under greater engagements to iudustiy than he. 

He is deeply obliged to bo continually busy in more ways than other men, who 
liavo but one simple calling or occupation cdlottcd to them ; and that on a triple 
aocojmt; in ix^spoct to God, to the world, and to liimsclf. 

1. Ho is lii-st obliged to continual employment in respect to God. 

He, out of a grateful regard to divine bounty for tho cmineiicy of his station, 
adorned with dignity and repute, for Uio plentiful accommodations and comforts of 
his life, for his exemption ivom those pinching wants, those meaner cares, thoso 
sordid entcilainmonts, and thoso toilsome diiidgerics, to which other men ai*o suli- 
jeet, is bound to be more diligent in God*s service, employing all the advantages of 
his state to tho gloiy of his munificent Benefactor, to wh^e good providence alone 
he doth owe them; for “who maketU him to lUffcr’* from another] And what 
hath ho that ho did not lecoivo fi'om God*sfree bounty? 

In proportion to tho bulk of his fortimc, his heart should bo enlarged with a 
thankful sense of God's goodness to him ; his mouth should ever be filled with ac- 
knowledgments, and praise; ho should always be ready to express his ginteful 
resentment* of so great and peculiar obligations. 

Ho should dedicate laiger portions of that free leisure wlucli God hath granted to 
him, in waiting on God, and constant performances of demotion. 

Ho, in fx^uently reflecting on the particular ample favours of God tc^m, should 
imitate the holy Palmist, that illustrioi^ pattern of great and fortunate men ; say- 
ing after him, with his spirit and disposition of soul, “Thou hast brought me to great 
honour, and comforted me on every side ; therefore will 1 praise thee and thy faith- 
fulness, 0 God.” “ Lord, by thy favoiir thou hast made my mountain to stand 
atrong:” “Thou hast set my feet in a large room:” “Ihou proparest a table before 
mo:” “ Tliou anointest my head with oil, my cup runneth over:” “ To the end that 
my glory may sing praise unto thee, and*not be silent The Lord is the portion 

• :Ri^entmvHt is used by old writers in tho sense of strong itt general. Its liminakMi 
to oHffiy feriing is a modem use of the word. 
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of miao inheritance, and of my cup ; thou maintaincst my lot. Tlic lines oi'o fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage therefore “ I will bless 
the Lord/' 

In coiicciving such meditations, his hood and his heai't should constantly bo em- 
ployed ; as also in contriving ways of declaring and discharging real gratitude ; 
asking himself, What shall 1 render unto the Lord for all his bouefita 1 *\Vhat 
shall I render to him, not only as a man, for all the gifts of nature ; as a Christian, 
for all the blessings of grace ; hut as a gentleman also, for the many ad\Tiutagcs of this 
my condition, beyond so many of my brethren, by special Providence indul|^ to ftio t 

Ho hath all the common duties of piety, of charity, of sobriety, to discharge with 
fidelity ; for being a gentleman doth not exempt him from l>eiiig a Christian, but 
rather more strictly doth engage him to ho such in a higher degreo than others ; it 
is an obligation i)cculiarly incumlicnt uii him, in return for God*s peculiar favour, 
to pay God all due obcdicnec, and to exercise himself in all good works ; disobedi- 
ence being a more heinous crime in him, than in others who have not such encou- 
ragements to SG 1 W 6 God. 

His obedience may be inculcated by those arguments which Joshua and Samuel 
did use in pressing it on the Israelites ; “ Only,” said Samuel, “ fear the liord, 
and serve him in truth : for consider how gi’cat things Cod hath done for you.” 
And, “I have given yon,” saith God by Joshua, “a land for which ye did not 
labour, and cities which yo built not ; and ye dwell in them : of the vineyards 
and olive-yards which yo planted not, do yo cat. Now, therefore, fear the Lord, 
and scr>'o him in sincerity and in truth.” 

His disobedience may bo aggravated, as Nchcmlah did that of the Israelites : 

Tiiey took strong cities and a fat land, and iH>ssessed houses full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards and oliveyards,and fhiit trees in abundance ; so they did eat, 
and were filled, and beoame fat ; and delighted themselves in thy great goodness : 
nevertheless they were disobklicnt, and rebelled agfiinst thee, and cast thy law 
behind their backs.” ‘‘They have not scrvecl thoo in their kingdom, and in thygr^at 
goodness, which thou gavest them ; neither turned they from their wicked vrorka.” 

***K-if*i^* 

He particularly is God’s steward, intrusted with God’s substanco for the sustenance 
and supply of God’s family ; to relieve his fellow-servants in their need, oh season- 
able occasions, by hospiteJity, mercy, and charitable beneficence ; according to that 
intimation of our Lord, Who is that faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord 
shall make ruler of his household, to give them their )K>i'tion and meat in due 
season ? ” And according to those apostolical precepts, As every one hath received 
a gift (or special favour), even to minister the same to one another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God : ” and “ Charge the rich in this world, that they do 
good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate.” 

And he that is obliged to purvey for so many, and so to abound in good works, 
how can he want business ? How can ho pretend to a writ of case 1 Surely that 
gentleman is very blind, and very barren of invention, who is to seek for work fit 
for him, or Bonnot easily disoem many^ employments beloiigiag to him, of great 
concern and consequence. * 

It is easy to prompt and show him many businesses, indispensably belonging to 
him, as such. 

It is his business to administer relief to his poor neighbours, in their want and 
distresses, by his wealth. It is his business to direct and advise the ignorant, to 
comfort the afflicted, to reclaim the wicked, and encourage the good, by his wisdom. 
It is his business to protect the weak, to rescue the oppressed, to ease those who 
groan under heavy butdem^ liy his power ; to be such a gentleman and so employed 
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?li Job was ; who, “ did not cat his morsel alone, so that the fatherless did not cat 
thereof ; ’* who “ diil not withhold the i>oor from their desire, or cause the eyes of 
the widow to fail ; ” who “ did not sco any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering;** who “delivered the i)Oor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him.’* 

It is his business to be hospitable ; kind and helpful to strangers ; following those 
noble gentlemen, Abraham and Lot, who were so ready to invite and entertain 
strangers with bountiful courtesy* 

It is his biisinoss to maintam peace, and appease dissensions among his neighbours, 
intcipasing his counsel and authority in oi-der thereto : whereto he hath that brovo 
gentleman, Moses, recommended for his pattern. 

It is his business to promote the welfare and prosperity of his country with his 
best cndoavoui's, and by all his interest ; in which practice the Sacred History doth 
propound divers gallant gentlemen (Jc>seph, Moses, Samuel, Nchemiah, Daniel, 
Moi*docai, and all such renowned patiiots) to guide him. 

It is his business to govern his family well ; to educate his children in piety and 
virtue; to keep his servants in good order. 

It is his business to look to his estate, aild to keep it from w'asting ; that ho may 
sustain the repute of his person and quality with decency ; that he may be furnished 
with ability to do good, may provide well for his family, may bo hospitable, may 
have wherewith to help his brethren ; for if, according to St. Paul’s injunction, a 
man should “ work mth his own hands, that he mjiy have somewhat to impart to 
him that ncedeth;” then must he that hath an estate be careful to preserve it, for 
the same good purpose. 

It is his business to cultivate his mind with knowledge, with generous disposi- 
tions, with all worthy accomplishments befitting his condition, and qualifying liim 
for honourable action ; so that he may excel, and bear himself above vulgar 
level, no loss in real inward worth, than in exterior garb; that he be not a gentle* 
man merely in name or show. 

It is his business (and that no slight or easy business) to eschew the rices, to 
chock the passions, to withstand the temptations, to which his condition is liablo ; 
taking hoed that his wealth, honour, and power do not betray him unto pride, in* 
solenco, or contempt of his pooi*er brethren ; unto injustice or oppression ; unto 
luxury and riotous oxcoss ; unto sloth, stupidity, forgetftilness of God, and irreligious 
profanoucss. 

It is a business especially incumbent on him to bo careful of hia ways, that they 
may havo good influence on others, who are apt to look on him os their guide and 
liattem. 

lie should labour and study to be a leader unto virtue, and a notable promoter 
thereof ; directing and exciting men Uiereto by his exemplary conversation ; en- 
couraging them by his countenance and authority ; rewarding the goodness of meaner 
people by his bounty and favour; he should be such a gentleman as Hoah who 
preached righteousness by his woids and works before a profieine world. ’ 

Sueh particular aflairs hath every person of quality, credit, wealth, %nd interest, 
allotted to him by God, and laid on him as’ duties; the which to discharge faith- 
fully win enough employ a man, and doth require industry, much care, much pains ; 
excluding sloth and negligence ; so that it is impossible for a sluggard to be av^hy 
gentleman, virtuously disposed, a charitable neighbour, a good patriot, a good hus- 
\m\d of bis estate; anything of that, to which God, by setting him in such a station 
doth call him. . ’ 

lima XR a gentleman obliged to industry in respect of God, who justly doth exact 
those labours of piety, charity, and all virtue from him. Farther, 
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2. He bath also obligations to mankind, demanding industry fi'om him, on ao- 
couiitfj of common humanity, equity, and iugeimity ; for, 

How can he fairly subsist on the common industry of mankind, without bearing 
a share thereof? How coix he well satisfy himself to dwell statelily, to feed daintily, 
to be hncly clad, to maintain a pompous retinue, merely on the sweat and toil of 
others, without himself rendering a compensation, or making some competent returns 
of csro and pain redounding to tho good of his ncighlxour? 

How can he justly claim or reasonably expect fix)m the world the respect agree- 
able to his 1‘ank, if ho doth not by woithy perfomxances conduce to the benefit of it? 
Can men be obliged to regard those from whom they receive no good ? 

If no gentleman be tied to serve the public, or to yield help in sustaining the 
common burdens, and supplying tho needs of mankind, then is the whole order merely 
a burden, and an offence to the world ; a race of drones, a pack of ciphers in tho 
commonwealth, standing for nothing, deserving no consideration or regard : and if 
any are bound, then all are 5 for why should the whole burden lie on some, while 
others arc exempted ? 

It is indeed sux)po&ed that all are bound thereto, seeing that all have recompenses 
publicly allowed to them on such considerations ; divers respects and privileges 
peculiar to tho order, grounded on supposition, that they deserve such advantages 
by conferring notable benefit on the public, tho which indeed it were an arrogance to 
seek and an iniquity to accept for doing nothing. 

It is an insufierablo pride for any man to pretend or conooit himself to differ so 
much from his brethren, that he may be alibWQd to live in case and sloth, while 
the rest of mankind are subject to continual toil and trouble. Moreover, 

3 . A gentleman is boimd to be industrious for his own sake ; it is a duty which 
he oweth to himself, to his honour, to his interest, to his welfare. Ho cauiiot 
without industry continue like himself, or maintain the honour and repute becoming 
his quality and state, or secure himself irom contempt and disgrace; for to bo 
honourable and slothful are things inconsiatont, seeing honour does not grow, nor 
can subsist without undoxi;aking worthy designs, constantly pursuing them, and 
happily achieving them ; it is the fruit and reword of such actions which ore not 
periomed with ease. 

External respect and a semblance honour, for tlie sak^ of public order, may be 
due to an exterior rank or title : but ta pay this, is not to honour tho person, but 
his title ; because it is supposed that men of real worth and use do bear it ; or lest, 
by refusing it to one, the whole order may seem disrespected ; but yet tine honour 
or mental esteem is not due on such accounts ; nor is it possible to render it unto 
any person who doth not by worthy qualities and good deeds appear to merit it. 

Nor can a gentleman without industry upho^ his real interests against tho 
attempts of envy, treacheiy, of flattery, of sycophantry, of avarice, to which his 
condition is obnoxious ; to preserve his wealth and estate, which ore the supports 
of his quality, he must endure care saaidt pains ; otherwise he will by greedy harpies 
and crafty lurchers be rifled or ooxoned d his substance ; it will of itself go to wreck, 
and bo eml^feried by negligence* 

He cannot without industiy guard 'his |tersond welfare from manifold incon- 
veniences, molestations, and mischiefs > idleness itself vidll be veiy troublesome and 
irksome to him. His time will lie on his bonds as a pestering incumbraneo. His 
mind will be infested with various distractions and distempers; vain and sad thoughts, 
foul lusts, and unquiet passions will spring up therein as weeds in a neglected soil. 
His body will languish and become destitute of health, of vigour, of activity, for 
want of due exercise. All the mischiefs ^which naturally do spring from sloth and 
stupidity will seize on him. 
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4. Thus, on various accounts, a geutloinan is cngagcd.to business, and ^noorncd 
to exorcise industi-y therein ; wo may add, that indeed the vei-y nature of geptiHty, 
or the tnio notion of a geiitloiuaii, doth imply so much. . . 

For what, I pray, is a gcntlciiian, what properties hath he, what qualities^ are 
charactcristical or peculiar to him, whereby he is distinguished from others, or 
raised above the vulgar? Are they not especially two, courage and courtesy? 
which ho that; wantoth is not otherwise than equivocally a gentleman, as an image 
or a carcass is a nnui ; without which, gentility in a conspicuous degree is no moro 
tliiin a vain show^, or an empty name : and these plainly do involve industiy, do 
exclude slothfulncas ^ for courage doth prompt boldly to undcitiike, and resolutely 
to despatch groat enterprises and employzhents of difficulty ; i'J is not seen in a 
flaunting garb, or strutting deportment ; not in bcctorly, ruffian-like swaggering or 
huffing ; not in high looks or big words ; but in stout and gallant deeds, employing 
vigour of mind and hetirt to achieve them : how can a man otherwise approve 
himself courageous, than by signalizing himself in such a way ? 

And for coiirtosy, how otherwise can it be well displayed than in sedulous activity 
for the good of men ? It surely doth not consist in modish forms of address, or 
cornplimental expressions, or hollow professions, c'ommonly void of meaning or sin- 
cerity ; but in real pcrfonnances of bcncficcnco, when occasion doth invite, and in 
waiting for opportunities to do good ; tho which practice is accompanied by some 
care and pain, iulding a price to it ; for an easy coiiitesy is therefore small, because 
easy, and may bo deemed to proceed rather fi-om ordinary humanity, than fi-om 
gentle disposition ; so that, in fine, he alone doth appear truly a gentleman who 
hath tho heart to undergo hard tasks for public good, and willingly takoth pains to 
oblige his neighbours and friends. 

6. Tho work indeed of gentlemen is not so gross, but it may be as smart and 
painftil as any other. For all hard work is not manual ; there are other instruments 
of action beside the plough, tho spade, the hammer, the shuttle : nor doth every 
work produce sweat and tiring of Ixuiy : the head may work hard in contrivance of 
good designs ; the tongue may be very active in dispensing advice, persuasion, 
comfort, and edification in virtue : a man may bestir himself in “ going about to do 
good ; *’ those are works employing tho cleanly industry of a gentleman. 

6. In such woika it was that tho truest and greatest pattern of gentility that over 
was did employ himself, • Who was that 1 Even our Lord himself ; for ho had no 
particular trade or profession ; no man can bo more loose from any engogement to 
the world than ho was j no man had less need of business or pains*taking than ho ; 
for. he had a vast estate, being “ heir of all things,” all the world being at his dis- 
posal ; yea, infinitely moro, it being iu his power with a word to create whatever he 
would to servo his need, or satisfy his ifieasure ; omnipotency being his ti-easin-e 
and supply ; ho liail a rctinuo of angels to wait on him, and minister to him ' 
whatever sufficiency any man can fancy to himself to dispense with his taking pains* 
that had he in a far higher degree : yet did he find work for liimself, and continually 
was employed in performing service to God, and impJrting benefits tp men ; nor 
was ever industry exercised on earth compaiable to his. 

Gentlemen, therefore, would do well to make him the pattern of their life, to whoso 
industry they must bo beholden for their salvation : in order whereto we recommend 
them to his grace. * 




85.~THE PROGRESS OF THE GREAT PLAGUE OF LONDON. 

Peptb. 

[Sa-MUEl Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and James 11., 
leu behind him one of the most curious recorch* of the 17 th century — a ‘ Diary/ which was iirst 
published iji 1825, and has been recently reprinted, with large additions. Fepys was an able 
man of business, and a tolerably honest piiblic officer in a corrupt age ; but we shoizld per- 
haps care little lor him now, in common with many better and wiser wliose gcod actions have 
been written in water, had he not left us, m this Diai-y, the most amusing exhibition of 
garrulous egotism that the world has seen. But he had a right to be egotistic. How could 
he know that a hundred and fifty ypars after he was gone he was to be, ‘a good jest for ever }* 
His narrative of the Great Plague, which we pick out from his Diary here and there, is almost 
as interesting as Defoe's artistical but imaginary history.] 


April 30th. — Great fears of the sickness here in the city, it being said that two 
or throe houses arc already shut up. God preserve us all ! 

May 7th. The hottest day that over I felt in my life. This day, much against 
my will, I did in Drury Lane see two or three houses marked with a red cross upon 
the doors, and “ Lord have mercy upon us,” writ t]icro ; which was a sad sight to 
mo, being the fii*st of the kind that to my remembrance I ever saw. 

July 12th. A solemn fast-day for the plague gi’owing upon us. 

13th. Above 700 died of the plague this week. 

18th. I was much troubled this day to hear at Westminster, how tho officera 
do bury the dead in the open Tuttlc-ficlds, pretending want of room cisewhero. 

2()tli. Walked to Rcdriffe, wdierc I hear the sickness is, and indeed is scattered 
almost evciy where. There dying 1089 of tho plague this week. My lady Carteret 
did this day give me a bottle of plague-water home with mo. 

21st. Late in rny chamber, setting some p^ers in order ; the plague growing 
very raging, and my apprehensions of it great 

26th. The king having dined, he came down, and F went in the barge with him, 
I sitting at the door. Down to Woolwich (and there T just saw, and kissed my wife, 
and saw some of her painting, which is very curious ; and away again to tho king), 
and back again with him in the barge, hearing him and the duke talk, and seeing 
and observing their manner of discourse. And God forgive me ! though I admire 
them with all tho duty possible, yet the more a man considers and obscivcs them, 
the less he finds of difference between them and other men, though (blessed be God !) 
they are both princes of great nobleness and spirits. Tho Duke of Monmouth is 
the most skittish, leaping gallant that over I saw, always in action, vaulting or 
leaping, or clgmbering. Sod nows of tho deaths of so many in the parish of tho 
plague, forty last night. The bell always going. This day poor Robin Shaw at 
Backeweirs died, and Backewcll himself now in Flanders. The King himself asked 
about Shaw, and, being told he was dead, said he was very sorry for it. The sick- 
ness is got into our parish this week, and is got, imfeed, every where ; so that I 
begin to think of setting thihgs in order, which I pray God enable me to put both as 
•to soul and body. 

28 th. Sot out with my lady Sandwich all alone with her with six horses to Dagen- 
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hams, going by water to tbe Ferry. And a pleaaiint going, anti a good discourse ; 
and when thcro, very inciTy, and the young couple ut)w well acipiainted. lint, Lord I 
to see in what fear all the pef)ple here do live. How lliey are afraid of us that- 
coiiic to thorn, insomuch that 1 am troubled at it, and wish myself away. But 
some etmsc they have ; for the chaplain, with whom but a week or two ago wc vrcrc 
hero mighty high disi)iiting, is since fallen into a fever and dead, being gone hence 
tt> a friend’s a gootl w'ay off. A sober and healthful man. Tliese considerations 
make us all hastou the marriage, and resolve it upon Monday next. 

* 3()th. It was a sail noise to hear our bell to toll and ring so often to day, either 
for deaths or burials ; I think five or six times. 

:Ust. Thus I ended this month with the greatest joy that ever I did any in my 
life, l)Ocau.>c 1 have spout the greatest part of it with abundance of joy, and honour, 
ami pleasant journeys, and bravo entertainment, and without cost of money ; and 
at last live to see the business ended with great content on all sides. Thus we ei^d 
this month, as I .said, after the greatc.rt glut of content that ever 1 had ; only under 
sonic dirticiilty beeause of the plague, which grows mightily upon us, the last week 
being about 1700 or 1800 of the plague. 

August 3rd. To Dagenhams. All tlic way people, citizens, walking to and fro, 
cmiuiro how the plague is in the city iliis week by the bill ; which by chance, at 
Urcenwich, 1 had heard was 2020 of the plague, and 3000 and odd of all diseases. 
By and by, met my Lord Crewe returning ; JMr. Marr telling me by the way liow a 
maid -servant of Mr. John Wright’s (who lives thereabouts) falling sick of thes plague, 
she was removed to an outhouse, and a nurse apiiuintcd to look to her; wlio, being 
once absent, the maid got out of the house at the w’indow, and run away. Tlio 
nurse coming a knocking, and having no answer believed she \mis dead, and w'eiit 
iind told Mr. AVright so; who and his lady w-cre in great strait what to do to get 
her buried, At lust resolved to go to Brentwood liard by, being in the parish, and 
there get people to do it. But they would not ; so he went home full of trouble, 
and in the way met the wench walking over the common, which frighted him 
worse than before ; and was forced to send people to take her, which ho did ; and 
they got one of the pest coaches and put her into it to cany her to a pest-house. 
And pjj^ing in a narrow lane Sir Anthony Browne, with his brother and some 
friends in the coach, met this coach with the curtains drawn close. The brother 
being a young man, and believing thcro might be .some lady in it that would 
not be seen, and the way being narrow, he thrust his head out of his own into her 
coach, juid to look, and there saw somet>c>dy look very ill, and in a sick dross, and 
stunk mightily ; which the coachman also cried out upon. And presently they 
come up to mmo people that stood looking after it, and told our gallants that it was 
a maid of Mr. Wright’s, carried aw^ay sick of the plague ; which ])ut the young 
gentleman into a fright had almost cast him his life, but is now well again. 

8th. To my office a little, and then to tlio Duke of AllicrniuTc’s about some business. 
The streets empty all the way, now even in Lmidon, which is a'sad sight. And to 
Wertininstcr Hall, whore talking, hearing very sad iftorie.s from I^Irs. Mumfoi'd ; 
among others, of Mr. Michell’s sons* family. And poor AVill, that tsed to sell us 
jdf at the Hall-door, Ids wife and -three children died, all I think in a day. So 
iiomc through the City again, wLshing I may have taken no ill in going ; but I will 
go, 1 think, no more tlnthor# 

loth. By and by to tlio oflSco, where wc sat all the morning ; in great trouble 
to see the bill this wock rise so high, to above 4000 in all, and of them about 3000 
of the iilagiio. Homo to draw over anew my will, which I had bound myself by oath 
to disv>atch to-morrow night j the town growing so unhealthy, that a man 
uei>cnd UDon living two days. 
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12th. Tlie people die so, that now it seems tliey are fain to carry the dead to be 
buried by day-liglit, the nights not sufheiug to do it in. And ray Lord Mayor 
commands people to be within at nine at night all, as they say, that the sick may 
have liberty to go abroad for air. 

Idth. It was dark before I could get home, and so land at Churchyard stairs, 
where, to my great trouble, I met a dead corpse of the plague, in the ijarrow alley 
just bringing down a little pair of stains. But I thank God 1 was not much dis- 
turbed at it. IFowever, 1 .shall beware of being late abroad again. 

] Otli. To the Exchange, wlicro I have not been a great while. But, Loixl ! how 
sad a sight it is to see the streets empty of people, and very few upon the ’Change. 
Jealous of every «Joor that one secs shut lest it should be the plague ; and about 
us two shops in three, if not inoi-e, generally; shut up. " 

20th. To Brainford ; and there at the inii that goes down to the water-side I 
light and paid off my post-horses, and so slipped on iny shoes, and hiid my thiuga 
by, Iho tide not seiving, and to cbnich, where a tlull scvnmii, and many Londoners. 

After church to my I’ooiu, and eat and drank, and so about seven o’clock by 
water, and got between nine and ten to Queciihive, very dark. And J could not 
get my waterman to go elsewhere for fear of the plague. Thence with a lanthorn, 
in great fear of meeting of dead corpses, carrying to bo buried ; but (blessed bo 
God !) met none, but did see now and then a link (which is the mark of them) at 
a distance. 

22nd. I went away and walked to Greenwich, in my way seeing a coffin with a 
dead body therein, dead of the plague, lyhig in an oi)en clo^ belonging to Coome 
J'’anu, which was carried out last night, and the parish have not a))i)ointcd any 
body to bury it, but ojiiy set a watch there all day and night„that nobody should 
go thither or come thence ; this disease making us more cruel to one another than 
we are to dogs. ^ 

3uth. Abroad, and mot with Hadley, our clerk, who, upon rny asking how the 
plague goes, told me it increases much, and much in our parish. 

31st, Up, and after putting sevei-al things in order my removal to Woolwich, 
the plague having a great increase thi.s week, beyond all c.xpectation, of almost 
2,000, making the general bill 7,000, odd 100 ; and the plague above 6,000. Thua 
this month ends with great sadness upon the j)ublic, through the greatness of the 
j^lague every Avherc through the kingdom almost. Every day sadder and sadder 
news of its increase. In the city died this week 7,496, and of them 6,102 of the 
1)1 ague. But it is feared that the tnie number of the dead this week is near 
10,000 ; partly from the iwor that cannot bo taken notice of through the gieatnesa 
of the number, and partly from the Quakers and others, that will not have any 
bell ring for them. 

September 3rd (Lord’s Day). Up, and put on my coloured silk suit, very fine, 
and my new l)e^\^ig, bought a good while since, but dm. si not wear, because the 
l)lague wa.s in Westminster when I bought it ; and it is a wonder what will be the 
fashion afioi the plague i^ done, as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy any 
hair, for feiff of the infection, that it had been cut off the heads of people dead of 
the plague. My -Lord Brouncker, Sii- J. Mimics, and I, up to the vestry, at the 
desire of the justices of the peace, in order to the doing something for the keeping 
ctf the plague from growing ; but, Lord ! to consider the madness of jicople of the 
town, who will (becauso they arc forbid) come in crowds along with the dead corpses 
to see them buried ; but we agreed on some orders for the prevention thereof. 
Among other stories, one was very passionate, methought, of a complaint brought 
against a man in the town for taking a child from London from an infected house 
Aldcimau Hooker told us it was the child of a very able citizen in Gracious Streo^ 
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saddler, who Lad buried all the rest of his children of the plague, and himself aiid 
wife now being shut up, and in despair of escaping, did desire only to save the life 
of tills little chilil ; and so prevailed to have it received stark naked into the arms 
of a friend, who brought it (having put it into new clothes) to Greenwich ; where, 
upon hearing the story, we did agree it should bo peimitted to be received and kept 
in the town. 

20th. To Lambeth. But, Lord ! what a sad time it is to see no boats upon the 
river, and grass grows all up and down White Hall court, and nobody but poor 
wretches in the streets ! and, which is worst of all, the Duke showed us the numl>er 
of the plague this week, brought iu the last night from the Lord Mayor ; that it is 
increased about 600 more than the last, which is quite contrary to our hopes and 
expectations, from tho coldness of the late season. For the whole general number 
is 8,297, and of them tho plkgue 7,165 ; which is more in tho whole by above 60 
than the biggest bill yet : which is very grievous on us all. 

October ICth. I walked to the Tower ; but. Lord ! how empty the streets are 
and melancholy, so many poor sick people in tho streets full of sores ; and so many 
sad stories overheard as I walk, every body talking of this dead, and that man sick, 
and BO many in this place, and so many in that. And they tell mo that, in West- 
minster, there is never a physician, and but one apothccaiy left, all being dead ; 
but that there arc great hopes of a gi*cat decrease this week : God send it ! 

29th. In the streets did ovcHakc and almost run upon two wonieii ciyiiig and 
carrying a man's cofTm between them ; I suppose tho husband of one of them, which, 
methinks, is a sad thing. 

November 27th. I into London, it being .dark night, by a hackney-coach ; tho 
first I have durst to go in many a day, and with great pain now for fear. But it 
being unsafe to go by water in tho dark and frosty cold, and unable, being weary 
with my morning walk, to go on foot, this was my only way. Few people yet in 
tho streets, nor shops open, hci e and there twenty in a place almost ; though not 
above five or six o'clock at night. 

30th, Great joy we have this week in the weekly bill, it being come to 644 in all, 
and but 333 of tho plague, a9 that we are encouraged to get toLondon as soonavS wo can. 

January* 6. I with my Lord Brounckcr and Mi*s. Williams, by coach with four 
horses to London, to my Lord's house in Covent Goi'dcn. But, Lord ! what staring 
to see a nobleman’s coach come to town ; and porters ovciy where bow to us ; and 
such begging of beggars ! And delightful it is to see the town full of people again ; 
and shops begin to open, though in many places seven or eight together, and more, 
all shut ; but yet tho town is full, compered with what it used to be ; I mean tho 
dty end ; for Oovent Garden and Westminster are yet very empty of people, no 
court nor gentiy being there. 

13th. Home with his Lordship to Mrs. Williams’s, in Covent Garden, to dinner, 
(the first time I ever was there,) and there met Captain Cocke ; and pretty merry, 
though not perfectly so, because of the fear that there is of a great increase agtun 
of the plague this week, ^ 

22nd. The first meeting of Grcshohi College since the plague. Dr,^Gk>ddard did 
fill us with thlk, in defence of his and his feUow-physicians going out of town in 
the plague time ; saying, that their particular patients were most gone out of town, 
anil they left at liberty ; and a great deal more, &c. 

30th. This is the first time that I have been in the chrirch since I left London 
for tho plague, and it flighted mo indeed to go through the church more than I 
thought it could have done, to see so many graves lie so high upon tho churchyards, 
where people have been buried Of the plague. I was much troubled at it, and jk 
not think to go through it again a good while. 
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Fcbniary 4tli (Lord’s Day). And ray wife and I tlio first time together at ohnrcli 
since the plague, and now only because of Mr. Mills his coming houie to preach his 
fii-at sermon, expecting a great excuse for his leaving the parish before any body 
went, and now staying till all are come homo : but ho made but a very ix)or and 
short excuse, and a bad sermon. It was a frost, and had finowed last night, which 
covered the graves in the churchyoi'd, so as I was the less afraid for going through. 

80._HAmNKSS. 

[The following is an extract from ‘Lacon, or Many Things in Few 'Wonls,'— a work 
originally published in 18 ‘-J 0 , and whicli attained a high popularity. Tlio author was the Rev, 
C. C. Colton, who also wrote some satirical poems. JTis enroor, it is understood, was unfor- 
tunate ; bat bo was a man of great ability mid varied nctpiiremcnts.] 

• ■ 

What is earthly happiness ? Tliat phantom of whicli hear so much and see 
so little ; whose promises arc constantly given and constantly broken, but as con- 
Bluntly believed ; that cheats us with tho sound instead of tho substance, and with 
the blossom instead of the. fruit. Like Juno, sho is a goddess in pursuit, but a cloud 
ill possession, deified by those who cannot enjoy her, and despised by those who 
can. Anticipation is her herald, but disappointment is her companion ; the first 
aadresscs itself to our imagination, that uinM believe, but tho latter to our ex« 
perience, that must. Happiness, that great mistress of the ceremonies in the daiici 
of life, impels us through all its mazes and mcanderings, but leads none of us by 
the same route. Aristippus pursued her in pleasure, Socrates in wisdom, and Epi- 
curus in both ; she received the attentions of -each, but bestowed her endearments 
on neither, although, like some other gallants, they all boasted of more favours than 
they iiad received. Warned by their failure, tho stoic adopted a most paradoxical 
mode of preferring his suit; ho thought, by slandering, to w’oo her; by shunning, 
to w'iu her ; and proudly presumed that, by fleeing her, sho would turn and follow 
him. She is deceitful os tho calm that precedes the hurricane, smooth as the water 
on the verge of a cataract, and beautiful as the rainbow, that smiling daughter of 
the storm ; but, like the mirage in tho desert, she tantalizes us with a delusion that 
distance creates, and that contiguity destroys. Yet, when unsought, she is often 
found, and, when unexpected, often obtained ; while those who seek Rji* her tho most 
diligently fail the most; because they seek her where she is not. Anthony sought 
her in love; Bintiis in glory; Coesar in dominion; the first found disgrace, tiie 
second disgust, the lost ingratitude, and each destruction. To some sho is more 
kind, but not less cruel ; she hands them her cup, and they drink even to stupefac- 
tion, until they doubt whether they are men with Philip, or dream that they are 
gods with Alexander. On some she smiles as on Napoleon, with an aspect more 
bewitching than an Italian sun ; but it is only to make her frown the more terrible, 
and by one short caress to embitter tho pangs of separation. Yet is she, by universal 
homage and consent, a queen ; and the passions are the vassal lords that crow'd her 
court, await her mandate, and move at her control. But, like other mighty sovercignf^ 
sho is so surrounded by bef envoys, her officers, and her ministers of state, that it 
is extremely % ifficult to bo admitted ^ her presence chamber, or to ha;te any imme> 
jiato communication with herself. • Ambition, avarice, love, revenge, all these seek 
her, and her alone ; alas I they ore neither presented to her, nor will aha come to 
them. She despatches, however, her envoys unto them — mean and poor represen- 
tatives of their queen. To ambition, sho sends power ; to avarice, wealth ; to love, 
palousy; to revenge, remorse; alas! what are these, but so many other names for 
vexation or disappointment. Neither is she to bo won by flattery or by bribes ; sha 
is to be gained by waging war against her enemies, much sooner than by paying ai^ 
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particular court to herself, '.rhosc that conquer her adversaries, will find that they 
need not go to her, for she will come unto them. None bid so high for her as 
kings ; few arc more ^villing, none more able, to purchase her alliance at the fullest 
])rice. * ilut she has no more respect for kings than for their subject/a; she mocks 
them indeed, with the empty show of a visit, by sending' to their palaces all her 
equipage, her pomp, and her tniin, but she comes not herself. What detains her ? 
h>ho is travelling incognita to keep a private assignation with contentment, and to 
partake of a tHc-Ob-tHc and a dinner of herbs in a cottage. Hear, then, mighty queen ! 
what sovereigns seldom hear, the words of soberness and truth. I neither despise 
thee too little, nor desire thee too much; for thou wieldest an earthly sceptre, and 
thy gifts cannot exceed thy dominion. Like other potentates, thou also art a creature 
of circumstances, ami an Ephemeris of time. Like other potent^es, thou also, when 
stripped of thy auxiliaries, art no longer competent to thine own subsistence ; nay, 
thou const not even stnnd by thyself. Unsupported by content on the one hand, 
and by health on the other, thou fallest an unwicldly and bloated fragment to the 
ground. 

87.-THE OLD ENGLISH ADMIRAL. y,.H.LocKEE. 

[Thk following graphic picture of “a tmo old English officer" was published in 1823, in 
* Tlie riaiii Englishman,’ — a little periodical work which was amongst the first to recognise 
the necessity of meeting the growing ability of the people to read, by injproving and innoxious 
reading. Th6 editor and publisher of ‘Half-Hours’ was associated in this endeavour vilh 
one of the worthiest of men, Mr. Edward Hawke Locker, who was then resident at Windsor, 
but subsequently filled the responsible and honourable posts, first of Secretaiy of Oreenwch 
Hospital, and aftciwaixla of Commissioner. Mr. Locker some few years ago retired from his 
otRcial <lnties, under the pressure of severe illness, through which calamity his fine/acultics 
and bis energetic benevolence ceased to houseful tolas fellow- creatimes ; and he died in 1849.] 


ITamltU My father— methinks I see my father! 

Jloratio, 0 where, my Lord? 

Hamlet, In my mind’s ©yc, Horatio • • . . 

He was a man, take him all in all, 

1 shall not look upon his like again. 

Act 1. Scene 2. 

Two-and-twenty years have this day expired since the decease of my much- 
honoured father. The retrospect presents to me the lively image of this excellent 
man^ and carries me back to a distant period, when 1 was a daily witness of his 
benevolence. It is natural that I should dwell with affection upon this portrait, 
and I cannot refuse myself tho pleasure of thinking that it may interest my readers 
also. The earliest of my impressions represents him as coming to see my little 
sister and mo, when we were but five or six years old, residing in an obscure village 
under the care of a maiden auiit^ Nor should I, perhaps, have remembered the 
occjiaion, but. for my takwg a violent fancy to a rude sketch of a stag which he drew 
to amuse us on the fitigmont of oue of our playthings. So whimsical are the records 
of our childish days i Only a fow years before, ho had*^ the grievous misfortune to 
lose my mother in child-biilh in the flower of her age, leaving him, ^Ith an infant 
family, almost heart-broken under this severe privation. I have oft^ beard him 
say, that, but for our sakea, he would gladly have been then released ; and, indeed, 
ho had every prospect of soon following her. He had recently returned in ill health 
from Jamaica, and tho violence of his giief so much augmented his malady, that the 
physicians at one time despaired of his recovery. A firm reliance upon the good- 
ness of IVovideuco, and the strength of a power^ constitution, carried him thi'ough 
all his sufibrings. He was by nature of a cheerful disposition ; but though his spirits 
recovered with his health, the remembrance of his beloved wife, however mellowed 
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by timo, was indelibly expressed by the fondest affection. Ho never mentioned her 
name without a sigh, or handled any trifle which had once been hors, without be- 
traying the yearnings of a wounded heart. He attached a sanctity to every thing 
allied to her memory. Her omamenta, her portrait, her lottei-s, her sentiments, 
were object3*of his constant regard When ho spoke of her, his tremulous voice 
proved the unabated interest with which he remembered their happy union. When 
alone, her imago was continually present to his thoughts. In his w’alks he dolightc<l 
to hum the airs she was accustomed 'to play ; and I remember the vibmtion of an old 
guitar, which had been proservetl as one of her reliquos, immediately drew tears 
from his eyes, while he described to us the skill with wdiich she accompanied her 
own melody. 

Prom all I have heard of her, she must have been a woman of very superior merit. 
Witli many personal charms, she was accomplished in a degree which rendered lier 
society highly attractive. She had accompanied her father to the West Indies, where 
he held the chief command, and, during tl\at i)criod, she had abundant occasions of 
showing the sweetness of her disposition, and the steadiness of her resolution. Her 
father was an admiral of the old rtgirm; and I believe it sometimes required all her 
discretion to steer her light bark amidst the stormy seas she had to navigate. 

My father was no ordinary character. One of the most remarkable features of 
his mind wraa simplicity. Ho was the most natural person I ever know, and this 
gave a very agreeable tone to all ho said and did. I vcnly believe he hated nothing 
but hy 2 ‘)ocrisif. Ho was blessed moreover with a sound understanding, an intrepid 
spirit, a benevolent heart. From his father, who was a man of distinguished learn- 
ing, and from his mother, who (as a Siillingflcet) inherited much of the same spirit, 
he derived a taste for literature, which, though thwarted by the rough duties of a 
sea life, was never quenched, and afterwards broke forth amidst tho leisure of more 
gentle associations on shore. He had been taken fix>m a public school too early to 
secure a classical education ; but such was the diligence with which ho repaired this 
defect, that few men of his profession could bo found so well acquainted with books 
and their authors. In the retirement of his later years, ho was enabled to ciiltiviito 
this tsisto with eveiy advantage, and numbered among his flirailiai* friends some of 
tho most eminent persons of his own time. Saturday was devoted to receiving men 
of literature and science at Ins table. On these occasions we w'ctc always permitted 
to be present, and looked forward with delight to this weekly festival, which con- 
tributed essential!/ to our improvement as w^ell as to our amusement. He lost no 
opportunity of aftbrding us instmetion. All departments of literature had attrac- 
tions for him ; and, without tho iacienco of a proficient, he had a genuine love of 
knowledge wherever it was to be found. Ho was a great reader. I think Sbakspearc 
was his favourite amusement ; and ho rcjid his jolays with a native eloquence and 
feeling, which sometimes drew tears from our eyes, and still oftoner from his own. 

He always considered himself a fortunate man in liis naval career, although ho pcrsc- 
^ vered through a long and arduous course of service before he attained tho honours 
of his profession. Haviqg greatly distinguishctl himself in hoarding a French man- 
of-war, hi^ conduct at length attracted the notice of Sir Edward Hawke, to whom 
he ascribed all his subsequent success. My father often said that it was that great 
officer who fii*st weaned him frorff the vulgar habits of a cockpit ; and he considered 
him as the founder of the more gentlemanly spirit which has gradually b6en gaining 
ground in the navy. At the period when he first went to sea, a matt«-of-war wa.s 
characterized by the coarseness so graphically described in the novels of Smollett. 
Tobacco and a checked shirt were associated with lace and a cockade ; and the 
manners of a British Admiral partook of the language and demeanour of a boats« 
wain’s mate. My father accompanied his distinguished patron to the Mediterranean 
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ill the year 1757, when ho was despatched to relieve the unfortunate Admiral Byng in 
the command, with orders to send. him a close prisoner to England. I stop to relate 
a curious anecdote regai’ding that affair, which X have often heard from my father s 

lips. * I. 

When Sir Edward reached Gibraltar, lie found Byng, with his fleet lying at anchor in 
the bay. On communicating the nature of hia instructions, he forbore to place the 
Admiral in arrest, and conducted the affair with so much delicacy, that none else 
suspected the serious nature of hia orders. The two Admiials met at the table of 
liord Tyrawloy, then Governor of Gibraltar, who, after dinner, withdrew with Byng 
to another apartment, where he assured him, that, by private letters just then 
received, lie was convinced the ministry meant to sacrifice him to tlie iiopular fury, 
advising him to take this opportunity of escaping to Spain, as the only chance of 
saving his life. Byng, in reply, confided to his lordship the generous conduct of 
llawkc, declaring that no personal consideration could induce* him to betray that 
honourable man ; adding, that ho was determined to meet liis fate, whatever might 
bo the consotpicnce of his return to England. This transaction, which does equal 
honour to both Admirals, shows the generous nature of Hawke, who found in my 
father a kindred spirit, worthy of his future friendship and protection. Under the 
auspices of this patron, ho shared in the glory of the fight with the French fleet, 
under Marshal Conflaua, off Quiberon, in 1759, and, being preferred after the 
action to tho post of first lieutenant of tho Royal George^ bearing Sir Edward's flag, 
ho advanced him through tho successive stages of his subsoquent promotion — their 
mutual attachment only ceasing with tho life of that illustrious commander. 

A reputation so well earned was rewarded, not only with preferment, but by the 
esteem luid affoctiou both of officers and men. The sailors respected him for his 
gjillantry, and loved him for hia humanity — virtues in which he emulated the 
brilliant example of his patron. In the selection of his earliest naval friends, he 
had .shown great discernment ; for thoy subsequently became the most distiuguislied 
officers in the service. When, in his turn, ho became a patron, his example as a 
commander, aided by tho high integrity of his character, and the native benovolcnco 
of his dispo.sition, drew aromid him a number of young officers, whoso brilliant 
career richly repaid tho obligations they received from him. Several of them, who 
ro.se to distinction, afterwards presented him with their portraits. These were hung 
round his room, and he took an honest prido in showing to his visitors these memo- 
rials of his “ yomikers,” relating some honourable trait of each of them in succes- 
sion. Among those was Horatio Nelson, who, to the last hour of his life, regarded 
liini with the affection of a son, and with tha respect of a pupih The following 
extract from a letter written many years after, amidst the anxieties of his exalted 
.station, shows tho unaiiiatcd attachment with which he regarded tho guide of hi.s 
youth. 

Palermo, Feb. 9. 1700. 

My . dear Friend, 

I well know your own goodness of heart will make nil due allowafice for my 
present situation, and that truly I have not the.,,time or power to answer all the 
lottcm I receive at the moment. But you, my old friend, after twenty-seven years’ 
aocpiaintancc, know that nothing can alter my attachment and gratitude to you. 
I have been your scholar. It is you who taught mo to heal'd a French man-of-war 
by your conduct when in the ExpenniaU. It is you who always said, “ Lay a 
Frenchman close, and you will beat him and my only merit in my profession is 
being a good scholar. Our friendship will never end but with my life ; but you 
Imve dways been too pai’tial to me, Tlis Vesuvian republic being flz^, I have 
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now to look out for Sicily ; but revolutionary principles aro so prevalent in tlio 
world, that no moiiarchical government is safe, or sure of lasting ten years. 

Believe mo over your faithful and aftectionato friend, 

, Nelson. 

While Nelson was yet a private captain, and his merits unknown beyond the 
limits of his own immediate friends, my fathea always spoke of him with a prophetic 
anticipation of his future greatness, such was the sagacity with which he ponetmted 
the character of that extraordinary man. When at length Nelson returned to 
England his old friend was mpidly sinking into the grave ; yet the desire to behold 
once more the hero whom ho still regarded mth the affection of a parent, occupied 
his thoughts during the last days of his life. But this wish was not gratified — ho 
never saw him again. Nelson, when informed of his death, hastened to pay the 
" last tribute of respect to lira remains ; and though on that occasion I was deeply 
engaged with my own sorrows, I could not be insensible, to the unequivocal proofs 
of gmteful attachment which he then showed to his early patron. 

The principles of my father’s chameter aro, perhaps, bettor understood by viewing 
mm in the retirement of domestic life, than in his professional relations ; for it is 
only in private that the more delicate traits of disposition are to be observed. 
There is a certain exterior worn by most men in their intercourse with the world, 
which iDroduccs a general resemblance ; but this is thrown aside upon their return 
home, and the nicer peculiarities of character, hidden from the public eye, are dia- 
closea without reserve in the bosom of their own families. Thus it was with my 
father. The playfulness of his disposition never appeared to such advantage as at 
his own fireside ;--^arid though the warmth of his benevolence, which beamed on his 
venerable coimteiianco, diffused itself wherever he came, it glowed with peculiar 
ardour towards those more closely connected with him. Ho was no party man. 
Though cordially attached to His church and king, he was neither a bigot in religion 
nor in politics. He had great reluctance to controversy, and enjoyed the friendship 
of men of woilh of all paHics. His father, indeed, was a staunch Jacobite, and ho 
thus inherited Tory principles. Ho used to relate that, when a lx)y, he was often 
sent with presents to relieve the poor Highlanders confined iif the Tower, after the 
rebellion of 1745. One of these poor fellows (who deserved a better fate) gave him 
his leathern lielt as a keepsake a few days before lus execution ; and in treasuring 
up this simple relic; he fostered the political opinions with which it was associated. 
With all this partiality, ho reprobated iho heartless ingratitude of Prince Charles ; 
and among the honourable distinctions of his late sovereign’s character, he most of 
all admired his teuderness to the last of the Stuarts. 

The remembmnee of any considerable act of kindness became a part of my father’s 
constitution. It cost him no effort to retain it in his memory, lie never seemed 
to feel the burden of an obligation, and it arose to his mind whenever he had an 
opportunity to requite it. The child, the friend, nay, even the dog of any one to 
whom he was obliged, was sure to receive some acknowledgment. 1 sh^l never 
forget a visit to the tomb"*of his naval patron, in the little village of Swatheling, 
which callca up all his gratitude at the distance of twenty years. A rough old 
admiral who accompanied us struggled liard to hide his emotion, but my father gave 
free course to his feelings, while the tears stole down their rugged cheeks in 
sympathy. 

Good breeding is said to be the daughter of good nature. There was an unaffected 
cordiality in my father’s hofspitality, a frank familiarity towards an old friend, a 
respebt and tenderness to women of all ranks and ages, and complexions, which 
marked the generous spirit of an English gentleman of the old school. Towards 
young persons he had none of the chihiness and austerity of age. He treated them 
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on ec^Ufil torms ; anJ they learned many a valuable lesson from his conversation, 
while they fancied themselves only amused. He had an excellent library, which 
before hi.s death was nearly exhausted in presents to his youthful friends. Of this 
I had some years ago a vciy gratifying proof, on visiting a Spanish gentleman, in 
the island of Majorca, who unexpectedly ta me opened a little cabinet filled with 
•the best English autliora, which my father had given him when a student in 
London. 

The fireside, on a winter evening, was a scene highly picturesque, and worthy of 
the pencil of Wilkie. The veteran sat in his easy chair, surrounded by his children. 
A few grey haira peeped from beneath his hat, worn somewhat awry, which gave an 
arcli turn to the head, which it seldom quitted. The anchor button, and scarlet 
waihtcoat trimmed with gold, marked the fashion of former times. Before him lay 
his book, and at his side a glass prepared by the careful hand of a daughter, who 
devoted herself to him with a tenderness peculiarly delightful to the infirmities of 
ago. The benevolent features of the old man were slightly obscured by the incense 
of a “ cigitiTc ” (the last remnant of a cock-i>it education; which spread its fragrance 
in long wreaths of smoke around himself and the whole apartment. A footstool 
supported his wounded leg, beneath which lay the old and fiiithful Newfoundland 
dog stretched on the hearth. Portraits of King Charles the First and Van Tromp 
(indicating the characteristic turn of his mind) api>earcd above the chimncy-pieco ; 
and a multitude of prints of British heroes covered the rest of the wainscot. A 
knot of antique .swords and Indian weapons garnished the old-fashioned pediment 
of the door ; a green curtain was extended Qcro.ss the room, to fence off* the cold 
air, to which an old sailor’s constitution is particularly sensitive. Such was the 
picture. 

The servants, who reverenced his peculiarities, served him with earnest affection. 
Even his horse confided in his benevolence as as the rest of the household ; 

for when ho was of opinion tliat iihe morning was sufficiently extended, ho 
commonly fiiccd about, and as my father generally rode in gambadoes, (not the 
most convenient armour for a conflict with a self-willed steed,) ho generally yielded 
to the caprice of his horse. The chief personage in his confidence ivaa old Be well, 
the self-iuvcstcd minister of the extraoMinaries of the family, who looked upon the 
footman as a jackanaiics, and on the female servants as incapable of “ understanding 
his honour.” Boswell had been in his time a smart young seaman, and t'ormerly 
rowed the .stroke-oar in the captain’s barge. After many a hard gale and long 
separation, the .association was renewed in old ago, and to a bystander had more of 
the familiaiity of , ancient friendship, than of the relation of master and servant. 
“Ibis your honour any further commands? ” said Bosw^cll, as he used to enter the 
parlour in the evening^ while, throwing his body into an angle, he made his reverence, 
and shut the door with his opposite extremity at the same time. “ No, l^osw ell, 1 
think not, unless indeed you are disposed for a glass of grog before you go.” ■ “ As 
your honour pleases,” Avas the established reply, A vfoid from my father soon 
prwliiccd the beverage, at the approach of which the ol^ sailor was seen to slide a 
quid into his cuff, and prepare for action. “ Docs your honour nimen^cr Avhcii wo 
were up the ^li.ssissipifi/ in. the Naviilvs sloop of war?^* “Ay, my old friend, I 
shall never forget it, ’twns a happy trip, the poor Indians won all our hcaits.” 
“ Ah, but y<uir honour, there was worse company than they in the woods thore^ 
Mayhap you recollect the groat black suako that clung about the scrjcaiit of marines, 
and had well nigh throttled him ? ” “I do, I do, aud the poor fellow was obliged 
to beat its heail to pieces against his own thigh. I remcniber it as though it was 
but yesterday.” « And the rattlc-snako too, that your honour killed with your 
oane, five and forty feet.” “ Avast, Boswell I ” cried my father, “ mind your redconing 
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there, ’twas but twelve, you rogue, and that’s long enough in all conscionco.” Those 
scenes were highly amusing to our oJcasioiial visitors, and are still remembered with 
delight by those of his familiar friends who yet survive him. , 

If benevolence was the striking feature of his disposition, religion was the guide 
of his conduct, the anchor of his hope, tho stay of all his confidence. Thci’e was an 
habitual energy in his private devotions, which proved tho firm hold which Chris- 
tianity had obtained over his mind. Whether in reading or in conversation, at tho 
name of God he instantly uncovered his head, by a spontaneous movement of reli- 
gious feeling. Nothing but illness ever kept him fi*om church. His example there 
was a silent reproof to the idle and indifferent. I see him still in imagination, 
kneeling, unconscious of all around him, absorbed in earnest, prayer, and though 
his features were concealed, the agitation of his venerable head indicated the fervour 
of his supplications. The recollection has often quickened my own indolence. 

Such was the man whose memory was endeared to all who knew his worth, 
affording us a beautiful example of a ti-uo old English officer. 

Deo. 20, 1822. 

68.— THE NUT-BEOWN MAID. 

[In a singular book, first printed about 1502, called * Arnold's Chronicle,* the strangest 
medley of the most prosaic things — appears, for the first time, as far as wo know, tho ballad 
of * The Nut-Brown Maid.' Upon this ballad Pilot founded his poem of ‘ Ileniy and Emma.* 
Thomas Worton, in his ‘Histoiy of English poetry,’ truly says tliat Prior “paraphrased the 
poem without improving its native beauties;” and he adds, “there is hardly an obsolete 
word, or that requires explanation, in tho whole piecc^.” Prior spoilt the story, enfeebled the 
characters, and utterly obliterated the simplicity of his original. The reader wil bear in mind 
that the poem, after the first sixteen lines, is conducted in dialogue. We distinguish tho 
beginning and end of each speech by i nverted commas .] 

Bo it right or wroug, these men among, on women do complain, 

Affirming this, how that it is a labour spent iu vain 
To love them well, for never a deal they love a man again ; 

For let a man do what he can their favour to attain, 

Yet if a new do them pursue, their first true lover than* 

Labourcth for nought, for from her thought ho is a banished man. 

I say not nay, but that all day it is both writ and said, 

That woman’s faith is, as who saith, all utterly decayed ; 

But, nevertheless, right good witness in this case might be laid, 

That they love true, and continue; record the Nut-Brown Maid; 

Which from her love, when her to prove, he came to make his moan, 
Would not depart, for in her heart she loved but him alone. 

Then between us let us discuss, what was all the manerof 
Between them two ; -we will also tell all the pain and fear 
That she was in. Now I begin, so that ye me answere. 

Wherefore all ye that present be, 1 pray you give an car : 

“ I am the knighi, 1 come by night, as secret as I can, 

S^ng — Alas, thus standeth the case, I am a banUhed manT’ 

‘‘ And I your wiU for to in this will not refuse; 

Timting to shew, in woMes few, that men have an ill use, 

To their own shame, women to blame, and causeless them accuse ; 
Therefore to you I answer now, all women to excuse ; 

3fine own heart dear, with you what cheer ? I pray you fell anoi^ 

.Fofi in my mind, of all mankind, I lovo but you alone.” 

• then. f manner. 
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“It fitandctb bo; a deed is do wlicrefoi^ much harm shall gi'ow. 

My do -tiny is for to die a shameful death I trow, 

Or cLso to fleo; the one must bo ; none other way I know 
But to withdraw, as an outlaw, and take me to niy bow; 

Wherefore adieu, my own heart true, none other redo* I can, 

For I must to the green wood go, alone, a banished man.” 

“0 Lonl, what ia the worldc’a bliss, that changeth as the moon, 

My summer’s day, in li^ty May, is darked before the noon ; 

I hear you say farewell; nay, nay, we depart t not bo soon; 

Why say ye so? whither will ye go? alas, what have ye done? 

All my welfare to sorrow and care should change if ye were gone 
For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 

“ I can believe it shall you grieve, and somewhat you distrain; 

But afterward, your paincs hard within a day or twain 
Shall soon aslakc, and yo shall take comfort to you again. 

Why should ye nought ? for to make thought your labour were in vmj: 

And thus I do, and pray you lot, as heartily as I can, 

For I must to the green wood go, alone, a banished man.” 

“ Now sith that yc have shewed to me the secret of your mind, 

1 shall be plain to you again, like as ye shall me find; 

Sith it is so, that yu will go, 1 will not leave behind. 

Shall never bo said, the Nut-Brown Maid was to her love unkind; 

Make you ready, for so am I, although it were anon, 

For, ill my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 

“ Yet I you redo to take good heed whAt men will think and say, 

Of young iind old, it shall be told, that yo be gone away, 

Your wanton will for to fulfil, in green wood yon to play, 

And that ye might, from your delight, no longer make delay. 

Bather than yo should thus for me bo called an ill woman, 

Yet would 1 to the green wood gq, alone, a banished man.” 

“ Though it be sung of old and young that I should be to blarney 
Tlicirs be the charge that speak so large in hurting of my name ; 

For I will prove that faithful love, it is devoid of shame ; 

In your distre.ss and heaviness, to part with you the same ; 

And sure all tho’§ that do not so, true lovers are they none; 

But, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 

“ I counsel you, remember how it is no maiden's law, 

Nothing to doubt, but to run out to wood with an outlaw: 

For yc must there in your hand boar a bow ready to draw, 

And as a thief thus must yo live, ever in dread and awe, 

By which to you great barm might grow, yot had I liefer then 
That 1 had to the green wood go, alone, a banished man,” o 

“I think not nay, but as yo say, it is no maiden’s law, 

But lovo may make me for youi* sake, as I have said before, 

To come on foot, to hunt and shoot to get us meat in storey 
For so that I your company may have, I ask no more ; 

Fi*oiu wliich to part, it makoth mine heart as cold as ai^^ stona^ 
for, iu luy mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 


* counsel. 
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“ For au outlaw this ia tho law, that men him tako and bind 
Without pity, hanged to be, and waver with the wind. 

If 1 had need, aa God forbid, what rescues could yc find ? 

Forsooth I trow, you and your bow for fear would diw behind ; 

And no maiTcl, for little avail were in your counsel than* 

Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man.'* 

Full well know ye that women be full fceblo for to fight, 

No womanhedet. it is indeed to bo bold as a knight; 

Yet in such fear if that ye were, with enemieJarday or night, 

1 would withstand, with bow in hand, to giievc them as I mighty 
And you to save, as women have, from death many one ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, 1 love but you alone." 

“ Yet take good heed for ever I drcde$ that ye could not sustain 
The thorny ways, the deep valleys, the snow, the frost, the rain, 

The cold, the heat; for dry or weto§ w^e must lodge on the plain ; 
And us above none other rofo|| but a brake bush or twain; 

Which soon should grieve you, I believe, and ye would gladly than. 
That I had to tho green wood go, alone, a banished man." 

“ Sith I have here been partynemlT with you of joy and bliss, 

I must also part of your woo endure, as reason is; 

Yet am 1 sure of ono pleasure ; and, shortly, it is this, 

That where ye be mo seometh, perdic, 1 could not faro amiss ; 
Without more speech, 1 you beseech, that we were soon agone; 

Foi*, in my mind, of all mtmkind, 1 love but you alono." 

If ye go thider**, yo must consider, when yo have lust to dine^ 
There shall no meat be for you get, nor drink, beer, ale, nor wine^ 
Nor shcetes clean to lie between, maden of thread and twine; 

None other house, but leaves and boughs, to cover your head and me 
Lo, mine heait sweet, this ill diet should mako you pale and wan, 
Wherefore I to the vrood will go, alono, a banished man." 

Among the wild deer, such an arcliero, as men say that yc be, 

No may not fail of good victailc, where is so great plenty. 

And water clear, of the rivere, shall be full sweet to mo. 

With which in helett, I shall righto wele^enduro, as yo shall see; 
And, ero we go, a bed or two I can provide anon, 

For, in my mind, .of all mankind, 1 love but you alone.'* 

“ Lo yet before, ye must do more, if ye will go with me, 

As cut your hair up by your ear, your kirtle by your knee ; 

With bow in hand, for to withstand your enemies, if need be; 

And this some night, before daylight, to wood wa^ will I ilee. 

If that yc will all this fulfil, do it shortly as yo can, 

Els^wili I to tho |recn wood go, alone, a banished man.*' 

“ I shall as now, do more for you than 'longcth to womanhede. 

To short my hair, a bow to b^, to shoot in time of need. 

0 my sweet mother, before all other, for you have I most dredc; 

But now adieu ! I must ensue where fortune doth me Icai ; 

All this make ye; now let lis flee;; tho day comes fast upon; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind. I love but you alone.'* 

then. t womanhood. { dread. § wet. || roof. % partner 
«* thither. ft health. 
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" Nay, nay, not so, yo shall not go, and I shall tell you why 
Your appetite is to bo light of love, I well espy ; 

For like as ye have said to me, in like wise hardely, 

. Ye would finswcro who so ever it were, in way of company. 

It is said of old, soon hot soon cold, and'so is a woman ; 

Wherefore I to the wood will go, alone, a banished man.‘* 

‘‘ If yo take heed, it Is no need such words to say by me, 

For oft ye pray’d, and long essay’d, or I you loved, perdie 
And though that I of (uicestry a baron’s daughter be, 

Yet have you proved how I you loved, a squire of low degree 
And over shall, whatso befall, to die therefore anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 

A baron’s child to be beguiled, it were a cursed deed; 

To bo fellow with an outlaw. Almighty God forbid : 

Yet better avcvo, the poor squicr alone to forest yedo*, 

Than ye shall say, another day, that by my wicked deeil 

Yo were betrayed ; wherefore, good maid, the best rede that I can 

la that I to the greenwood go, alono, a banished raan.^* 

“ Whatever befall, 1 never shall of this thing you upbraid. 

But if ye go, and leave me so, then have ye mo betrayed ; 

Remember you well, how that ye deal, for if ye, as yo said, 

Be so unkind, to leave behind your love, the Nut-Brown Maid, 

Trust mo truly that I die soon after ye be gone, 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, 1 love but you alone.” 

“ If that ye went ye should repent, for in the forest now 
I have purvey’d me of a maid, whom I love more than you. 

Another fairer than over yo were, I dare it well avow ; 

And of you both, each should be wroth with other, as I trow 
It were mine case to live in peace ; so will 1 if I can ; 

AVheroforo 1 to the wood will go, alono^ a banished man.” 

“ Though in the wood I understood ye had a paramour, 

All this may nought remove my thought, but that I will bo your 
And she sliall find mo soft and kind, and courteous evciy hour, 

Glad to fulfil all that she will command *me to my power, 

'For had yo loot an hundred mo, yet would I be that one; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind, I love but you alone.” 

** Mine own dear love, I see the proof that ye bo kind and true ; 

Of maid and wife, in all my life, the best that ever I knew. 

Be merry and glad, bo no more sad, the case is changed new 
For it were ruth, that, for your truth, you should have cause to rue 
Be not dismayed, whatsoever I said to you whenj began 
I will not to the green wood go, 1 am no banished man.” 

These tidings be more glad to me than to be made a queen, 

If I were sure they should endure : but it is often seen, 

When men will break promise, they speak the wordes on the splMU*. 
Yo shape some wile, me to beguiles, and- steal from me, I ween; 

I’hen were the Ciuse worse than it was, and I more woe-begone; 

For, in my mind, of aU mankind, 1 love but you alone, 

• went. t lovadL 
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‘‘ Ye shall not need farther to drede, I will not disparago 
You, Grod defend, sith you descend of so groat a lineage : 

Now understand; to Westmoreland, which is my heritage, 

I will you bring, and with a ring, by way of marriage, 

I will ye take, and lady make, as shortly as T can ; 

Thus have ye won an carlo’s son, and not a banished man." 

Here may ye see, that women be, in love, meek, kind, and stable^ 
hdt never man reprove them then; or call them variable ; 

But rather pray God that wo may to them bo comfortable. 

Which sometime proveth such as lovetb, if they be charitable: 

For sith men would that women should be mock to them each one, 

Much more ought they to God obey, and serve but Him alone. 

89.— STB ROGER 1)E COVERLl'lY.— IV . 

^ AwDT^XBOW# 

We give the * Spectator,’ No. S35, without abridgment. It is by Addison. 

“My friend Sir linger de Coverley, when we lost met together at the club, told mo 
that he had a great mind to see the new tragedy (‘ The Distressed Mother’) with me, 
assuring me at the same time that he had not bceu“ at a play those twenty years. 
‘ 'Uhc last I saw,’ said Sir Roger, ^ was the Committee, which 1 shopld not have gone 
to neither had not I been told beforehand that it was a good Church of England 
comedy.’ He then proceeded to inquire of me who this distressed mother was; 
and upon hearing that she was^ Hector’s widow, he told me that her husband was a 
brave man, and that when ho was a schoobboy be had road his life at the end of tl)e 
dictionary. My friend asked me in the next place if there would not be some danger 
in coming home late, in case the Mohocks should be abroad. * I assure you,* says 
be, ‘ I thought I had fallen into their hands last night ; for I observed two or three 
lusty black men that followed me half way up Fleet Street, and mended their pace 
behind mo in proportion as I put on to get away from them. You must know,* 
continued the knight with a smile, ‘ I fancied they had a mind to hunt mo ; for I 
remember an honest gontlcmaii in my neighbourhood who was served such a trick 
in King Charles the Second’s time, for which reason ho has not ventured himself in 
toAvii ever .since. I might have shown them very good sport had this been their 
design ; for, as I am an old fox-hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and havo 
played them a thousand tricks they had never seen in their lives before.’ Sir 
Roger added, that ‘ if these gentlemen had any such intention, they did not succeed 
very well in it; for I threw them out,*' says he, *at the end of Norfolk Street, 
where I doubled the corner, and got shelter in my lodgings before they could imagine 
what was become of me. However, says the knight, ‘ if Captain Sentry will make one 
with us to-morrow night, and you will both of you call upon mcVbout four o’clock, 
that v%'c may be at tho house before it is full, I will havo my own coach in 
readiness to attend you, for John tells mo he has got the fore-wheels mended.* 

“ The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the appointed hour, bid Sir 
Roger fear Jiothing, for tlfat he had put on the same sword which he made use of 
at tho battle of Steenkirk. Sir Roger’s servants, and among the rest my old friend 
tho butler, had, I found, provided themselves with good oaken plants, to attend their 
ma.‘ 3 ter upon this occasion. When we had placed him in his coach, with myself at 
his left hand, tho captain before him, and his butler at the head of his footmen in 
the rear, we conveyed him in safety to fhe playliou.se, where, after having marched 
up the entry in good order, the captain and I went in with him, and seated him 
b^wiit us in the pit. As soon as the house was Rill and the candles lighted, my 
old friend stood up and looked abput him with that pleasure which a mind seasoned 
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mtli liuniBnity iiaturfllly feels in itself at the .sight of a inultitudc of people wlio 
seem pleased with one another, and partake of the same common entcrtiiinment. 
I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood up in the middle of the pit, 
that lie made a very proper centre to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of 
Pyrrhus, the knight told me that he did not believe the king of Franco himself had 
a better stmt. I was indeed very attentive to my old friend’s remarks because I 
looked upon them as a piece of natural criticism, and was well pleased to hear him, 
/it the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that he could not imagine how the 
play would end. One while he appeared much concerned for Andromache ; and a 
little while after as much for Hermiono ; and was extremely puzzled to think what 
would become of Pyrrhus. 

" When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate rcfiisal to her lover’s impoitu- 
nitics, he whispered mo in the ear, that ho 'vas sure she would never have him ; 
to which he added, with a more than ordinary vehemence, ‘ You can’t imagine. Sir, 
what it is to have to do with a widow.’ Upon Pyrrhus’s threatening to leave her, 
the knight shook his head, and muttered to himself, 'Ay, do if you can.’ This pait 
dwelt so much upon my friend’s imagination, that at the close of the third act, as I 
was thinking on something else, he whispered me in my car, ' These widows. Sir, 
arc the most perverse creatures in the world. But pray,’ says he, ' you that ore a 
critic, is the i)lay according to your dramatic rules, a.s you call them ? Should your 
people ill tragedy always talk to bo understood 1 Why, there is not a single sen- 
tence in this play that I do not know tho meaning of.’ 

“ Tho fourth act very luckily began before I had time to give tVie old gcnticman 
an answer. ‘ Well,’ says the knight, sitting down with great satisfaction, ‘ 1 suppose 
wo arc now to see Hector’s ghost.* He then renewed his attention, and, from time 
to time, fell a praising tho widow. He made, indeed, a little mistake as to one of 
her pages, whom, at his fii-st entering, he took for Astyanax ; but quickly set liiin,self 
right in that paiticular, though, at the same time, ho owned he should have been 
glad to liavo seen the little boy, who, says he, must needs be a very fine child by 
the account that is* given of him. Upon Hormionc’s going off with a menace to 
Pyrrhus, tho audience gave a loud clap, to which Sir Roger added, ' On my word, a 
notable young baggage.* 

" As there was a veiy remarkable silence and stillness in the audience during tho 
whole action, it was natural for them to take the opportunity of tho intcrval«. between 
the acts to express their opinion of the players and of their respective parts. Sir 
Roger, hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with them, and told them 
that he thought hiis friend Pyladcs was a very sensible man. A.s they were after- 
ward ai^plaiiding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time ; ‘ And let liic tell you,’ 
says he, 'though tj^o speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as well as any 
of them,* Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags, who sat near us lean with an 
attentive car towards Sir Roger, and fearing lest they should smoke the knight, 
plucked him by the, elbow, and whispered something in his ear that lasted till tho 
opening of the fifth act. Tlie knight was wonderfully attqjitive to the account which 
Orestes gives of I^rrhus’a death, and, at the conclusion of it, told me itfwas such a 
bloody piece of work that he was glad it was not done upon the stage. Seeing 
afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, ho grew more than ordinarily serious, and took 
occasion to moralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, that Orestes in 
his madness looked as if he saw something. 

" As we were tho first that came into the house, so we were the Iasi that, went 
out of it, being resolved to have a clear passage for our old .friend, whom wo did 
not care to venture among the justling of the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully 
satisfied with his entertainmeni^ and we guarded him to his lodging hi the same 
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manner that we brought him to tho playhouse, being highly pleased for my own 
l)ai*t, not only with the performance of the excellent piece which had been presented, 
but with the ssttisfactioh which it had given to the good old man.” 

The following is from the ‘ Spectator,’ No. 383, by Addison. 

" As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a subject for my next ^ Spec- 
tator,* 1 heard two or three irregular bounces at my landlady’s door ; and upon tho 
opening of it, a loud cheerful voice inquiring whether tho philosopher was at home. 
The child who went to the door answered, very innocently, that ho did not lodge 
there. I immediately recollected that it was 'my good friend Sir Koger’s voice, and 
that I had promised to go with him on the water to Spring Garden (Vaiixhall) in 
case it proved a good evening. The knight put me in mind of my jpi*omise from 
tho bottom of the staircase, but told mo that if I was spccnliiling he would stay 
f below until I had done. Upon my coming down, I found all the children of the 
family got about my old friend ; and my landlady herself, who is a notable prating 
gossip, engaged in a conference with him ; being mightily ideased with his stroking 
her little boy on the head, and bidding him to be a good child and mind his book. 

“ Wo were no sooner come to the Temple Stairs, but wo were surrounded witli 
a crowd of watermen, offering us their respective services. Sir Boger, after having 
looked about him very attentively, spied one with a wooden leg, and immediately 
gave him oidcrs to get his boat ready. As we were walking towards it, ‘ You must 
know,’ says Sir Roger, * I never make use of anybody to' row me that has not lost 
cither a leg or an arm. 1 would rather bate him a few strokes of his oar than not 
employ an honest man that has been wounded in the queen’s service. If I was a 
lord or a bishop, and kept a barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery that had 
not a wooden leg.* 

“My old friend, after having seated himself, and trimmed tho boat with his 
coachman, who, being a very sober man, always servos for ballast on these occasions, 
wo mode the best of our way for Vaiixhall. Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give 
ns the history of his right leg ; and^ hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, with 
many pariiciilars which passed in that glorious ac*tion, tho knight, in tho triumph 
of hia heart, made soveml ^reflections on tho greatness of the British nation ; as, 
that one Englishman could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could never be in danger 
of popery so long as we took care of our fleet ; that the Thames was the noblest 
river in Europe ; that London Bridge was a greater piece of work than any of tho 
seven wonders of the world ; with many other honest prejudices which naturally 
?leave to the heart of a true Englishman. 

“ After some short pause, the old knight, turning about his head twice or thrice 
h take a survey of this great metropolis, bid me observe how thick the city was 
set with churches, and that there was scarce a single steeple on this side Temple 
Bar. ^ A most heathenish sight ! ’ says Sir Roger : * there is no religion at this end 
of the town. The fifty now chuix:hes will very much mend the prospect ; but church 
work is slow, church work is slow.’ 

“ I do not remember I Have anywhere mentioned in Sir Roger’s character his 
custom of saluting everybody that passes by him with a Good-morrow or a Good- 
night. This tho old man does out of the overflowings of his humanity ; though, at 
tho same time, it renders him so popular among his country neighbours, that it is 
thought to have gone a good way in making him once or twice knight of tho shire. 
He cannot forbear this exorcise of benevolence even in town when ho meets with any 
one in his morning or evening walk. It broke from him to several boats that passed 
by us upon the water $ but, to the knight’s great surprise, as he gave the Good-night 
to two or three young fellows a little before our landing, one ^ them, instead of 
ntuming the civility, asked us what queer old put we had in the boat, with a great 
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doftl of the like Tliames ribaldry. Sir Roger seemed a little shocked at first ; but 
at length, assuming a face of magistracy, told us that, if he were a Middlesex justice, 
he would* make such vagrants know that her Majesty’s subjects were no more to be 
abused by water than by land. 

“ Wo were now arrived at Spring Garden, which is excellently pleasant at this 
time of the year. When I considered the fragrance of the walks and bowers, with 
the choirs of birds that sung upon the trees, and the loose tribe of people that 
walked under their shades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Maho- 
metan paradise. Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a little coppice by his 
house in the country, which his chaplain used to call an aviary of nightingales. 

‘You must understand,* says the knight, ‘there is nothing in the -world that 
pleases a maif in love so much ns your nightingale. Ah, Mr. Spectator, the many 
moonlight nights that I have walked by myself, and thought on the widow by the ^ 
music of tho nightingale ! * ' 

“ We concluded our walk with a glass of Biirion ale and a slice of hung beef. 
When we had done eating ourselves, the knight called a waiter to him, and bid him 
carry the remainder to tho waterman that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow 
staved upon him at the oddness of the message, and was going to be saucy ; upon 
which I ratified the knight’s commands with a peremptory look.” 

We now concliule tliia series of papers. Tho account of the doath of Sir Roger is in 
Addison's stylo. It is said tliat ho killed his good knight to prevent othei-s misrei>rcscnt- 
ing his actions and character. It certainly was not easy to preserve the true balance between 
our amusement at the eccentricities of his hero and our lovo for his goodness, as Addison 
alone has preserved it. Steele vulgarized Sir Roger. 

“ Wo last night received a piece of ill news at our club, which very sensibly 
afflicted every one of us. I question not but my readers themselves will be troubled 
at the hearing of it. To keep them no longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is 
dead ! Ho departed this life at his house in the countiy, after a few weeks* sickness. 
Sir Andrew Frccijort has a letter from one of his correspondents in those parts, that 
infofms him that the old man caught a cold at the county sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in which ho succeeded according 
to his wishes. But this particular comeajfrora a Whig justice of peace, who was 
always Sir Roger’s enemy and antagonist. 1 have letters both from the chaplain 
and Captain which mention nothing of it, but arc filled with many particulars 

to tho honour of the good old man. I have likewise a letter from the butler, who 
took so much care of me last summer when I was at tho knight’s house. As my 
friend tho butler mentions, in tho simplicity of his heart, several circumstances tho 
others liavo passed over in silence, I shall j^vo my readers a copy of his letter, with* 
out any alteration or diminution. 

‘ |lououred Sir, 

‘Knowing that you was my old master’s good friend, I could not forbear sending 
you the melancholy news of his death, which has afflicted the whole country, as 
well as his poor servants, who loved liim, I may say, letter than wo did our lives. 

I am afraid he caught his death the last county sessions, where he would go to see 
justice done to a poor widow woman and her fatherless children, that had been 
wronged by n neighbouring gentleman ; for you know, Sir, my good master was 
alwa>*s tho poor man^s friend. Upon his coming homo, the first complaint he made 
was, that ho had lost his i-oast-beef stomach, not being able to touch a surloin, which 
was served up according to custom ; and you know he used to take great delight in 
it From that time forward he grew woi'se and worse, but still kept a good heart 
to tho last. Indeed wo were once In great hopes of his recovery, upon a kind 
noMage that was sent him from the widow lady whom he had made love to tho 
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last forty years of his life ; but this only proved a lightning before death. He has 
bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, a great peai‘l nocklacc and a couple 
of silver bracelets set with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his mother, 
He has bequeathed the hne white gelding that he iLscd to ride a hunting upon to 
his chaplam, bccauso he thought he would bo kind to him ; and has left you all his 
-books. He has, moreover, bequeathed to the chaplain a. very pretty tenement with 
good lauds about it. It being a very cold day when ho made his will, ho left for 
mourning to every man in the parish a great frieze coat, and to every woman a 
black riding-hood. It was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor 
servants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to speak a 
word for weeping. As wo most of ua are grown grey-headed in our dear master’s 
service, ho has left ua pensions and legacies, which wo may live very comfortably 
upon the remaining part of our days. Ho has bequeathed a great deal more in 
charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge ; and it is peremptorily said in the 
parish, that he has left money to build a steeple to the church : for ho was heal'd 
to say some time ago, that if he lived two years longer, Covcrlcy church should 
have a steeple to it. The chaplain tells everybody tliat ho made a very good end, 
and never speaks of him without tears. He was buried, according to his own direc- 
tions, among the family of the Coverleys, on the left hand of his father Sir Arthur. 
The coffin was carried by six of liis tenants, the pall held up by six of the 
(luorum. The whole parish followed the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their 
mourning suits ; the men in frieze, and the women in riding-hoods. ^ Captain Sentry, 
my master’s nephew, has taken possession of the Hall-house and iho whole estate. 
When my old master saw him a little before his death, he shook him by the band, 
and wished him joy of the estate which was falling to him,/ desiring him only to 
make a good use of it, and to pay the several legacies and the gifts of charity, which 
ho told him he liad left as quit-rents, upon the estate. The Captain truly seems a 
courteous man, though ho says but little. He makes much of those whom my 
master loved, and shows great kindness to. the old house-dog that you know my 
poor master was so fond of. It would have gone to your heart to have heard the 
moans the dumb creature made on the day of my master’s death. He has never 
enjoyed himself since ; no more has aSSy of us. It was the melancholiest day for 
the poor people that ever happened in Worcestershire. This being all from, 

« Honoured Sir, your most soi-rowful servant, 

‘Edward Biscuit.’ 

P.S. My master desired some weeks before he died, that a book, which comes 
up to you by the carrier, should be given to Sir Andi'ow Freepori in his name.’ 

“ This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler’s manner of writing it, gave us 
such an idea of our good old friend, that upon the reading of it there was not a dry eye 
in fcho Club. Sir Andrew, 0{)eDiug the book, found it to bo a collection of acts of 
parliament. There was in particular iho Act of Uniformity, 'with some passages 
in it marked by Sir Boger’s own hand. Sir Andrew found that they related to 
two or threg points which lie had disputed with Sir Bogcr, the last time he appeared 
at the Glib. Sir Andrew, who would have been mciry at such an incident on 
another occasion, at the sight jof the old man^s handwriting burst^ into tears, and put 
the book into his pocket. Captain Sentry infoiins me that the knight had left rings 
and mourning for every one in the Club.” 


90, BOOKS. Richard de Bbay. 

[Richard ds Bury, Bishop of Durham, was bom in 1287 ; was tutor to the Pxince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward III.; Bubaequently received the highest ecclesiastical preferments from 
the King ; and died at his episcopal palace at Auckland, in 1346. He was an admirable scholaTi 
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and A mobt diligent coUector of books. He bequeathed his valuable MSS. to a company of 
scholavfj lit <)xfor.l. The following extract is from the only known work of Uiis leAmed 
l)relato, entitled ‘ Philobililon, a Treatise on Uie Love of Books.’ This was written in Latin 
in in44 ; was printed in 147a; and was translated into Knglish in iH32, by a genUemoh <A 
great iicquircinonts, wlio jmMiHbed a limited impression,] 

Tho desirable treasure of wisdom and knowledge, which all men covet from the 
impulse of nature, inlinitcly surpasses all the riches of the world ; in comparison 
with which, precious stones are vile, silver is clay, and purified gold grains of sand ; 
in tho splendour of which, the sun and moon grow dim to tho sight ; in the admirable 
sweetness of which, honey and manna are bitter to tho taste. Tho value of wisdom 
dccrcascth not witli time ; it hath an ever flourishing virtue that cleaiiscth its i^os- 
session from every venom. O celc.stial gift of divine liberality, descending from the 
Father of light to raise up the rational soid even to heave"* ! Thou art the celestial 
alimony of intellect, of which whosoeyer cateth shall yet hunger, and whoso driiikcth 
shall yet thirst ; a hannony rejoicing tho soul of the- sorrowful, and never in any 
way discomposing tho hearer. Thou art the moderator and the rule of morals^ 
operating according to which none will err. By tliee kings reign, and lawgivers 
docrt^c justly. Through thee, the rusticity of nature being cast off, wits and tongues 
being |>oiishcd, and the thorns of vice utterly eradicated, the summit of honour is 
reached, and they become fathers of thefr countiy and companions of princes, who. 
without thee, might have forged -their lances into spades and ploughshares, or 
IJcrhapa havcj fed swine with the prodigal son. Where, then, most potent, most 
longed-for treasure, ai*t thou concealed 1 and where shall the thii*sty soul find thoc i 
Undoubtedly, indeed, thou hast placed thy desirable tabernacle in books, where the 
Most High, tho Light of light, the Book of Life, hath established thee. There then 
all who ask receive, all who seek find thee, to those who knock thou opeuest quickly. 
In books Cherubim oxi>and their wings, that the soul of tho student may ascend 
and look around from pole to pole, from the rising to the setting sun, from tho 
north and from tho south. In thorn tho Most High incomprehensible God himself i.s 
coutaiiicd and worshipped. , In them tho nature of celestial, terrestial and infernal 
beings is laid o^hui. 'In them the laws by which every polity is governed arc decreed, 
tho olliccs of the celestial hierarchy arc distinguished, and tyrannies of such demons 
are described as tho*^^ ideas of Plato never surpassed, and the chivir of Crato never 
sustained. 

III books wo find the dead as it were living ; in books we fcfiresce things to come ; 
in books warlike affiiii's are methodised ; tho rights of peace proceed from books. 
All things arc corrupted and decay with time. Saturn never ceases to devour those 
whom he generates, insomuch that tho glory of tho world would bo lost in oblivion 
if God had not provided mortals with a remedy in books. Alexander the ruler of 
tho world, Julius tho invader of the world and of the city, the fii-st who in unity of 
person assumed tho empire in arms and arts, the faithful Fabricius, tho rigid Cato, 
■Would at this day have been without a memorial if tho aid of books had failed them. 
Towers are razed to the earth, cities overthrown, triuqjphal arches mouldered to 
dust ; nor can the king or pope be found, upon whom tho privilege e>f a lasting 
name can bo conferred more easily than by books. A book made, renders succession 
to the author ; for as long as the book exists, tho author remaining ABAtmros, im- 
mortal, cannot perish'^i as Ptolemy witnesseth in the prologue of his Almazett, he 
(ho says) is not dead, who gave life to science. 

AVliat learned scribe, therefore, who draws out things new and old from an infinite 
treasury of liooks, wiU limit their price by any other thing whatsoever of another 
kjuif ? TA'uth, ovemoming all things, which ranks above kings, wiao, and women, 
to nonour which above friends obtains tho benefit of sanctity, which is the way that 
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(icviatcs not, and tlio life without end, to which the holy Eoetius attrib\itca a three- 
fold existence, in the mind, in the voice, and in* writing, appeals to abide most 
usefully auctfinctify most pi*oductively of advantage in books. For the truth of the 
Voice perishes with the sound. Truth, latent in the mind, is hidden wisdom 
and invisible treasure ; but the truth which illuminates books, desires to manifest 
itself to every disciplinable sense, to the sight when read, to th9 hewing when 
heard : it moreover, in a manner commends itself to the touch, when submitting to 
be transcribed, .collated, corrected, and preseiwcd. Truth confined to the mind, 
though it may be the possession of a nobio soul, while it wants a companion and is 
not judged of, either by the sight or the hearing, appears to be inconsistent with 
pleasure. But the truth of the voice is open to the hearing only, and latent to the 
sight (which shows us many differences of things fixed upon by a most subtle 
motion, beginning and ending as it were simultaneouAy). But the truth written in 
- a book, being not fluctuating, but permanent, shows itself openly to the sight 
passing through the spiiitual ways of the eyes, as the porches and halls of common 
sense and imagination ; it enters the chamber of intellect, reposes itself upon tho 
couch of memory, and there cougeucrates the eternal tnith of the mind. 

Lastly, let us consider how great a commodity of doctrine exists in books, how 
easily, how secretly, how safely they expose tho nakedness of human ignorance with- 
out putting it to shame. These are the masters that instruct us without rods and 
fei-ulas, without bard words and anger,’ without clothes or money. If you approach 
them, they arc not asleep ; if investigating you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing; if you mistake them, they never grumble; if you are ignorant, they 
cannot laugh at you, 

Ol.—UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

, BuTUsn. 

[JosEPn Butleb, Bishop of Durham, was bom in 1692, and died in 1752. Ho was Llio 
son of a shopkeeper at Wantage, in Berksliire, who was a dissenter of tho Presbyterian 
denomination. Joseph Butler was brought up in a dissenting academy at Tawkeshury. In 
1714 he conformed to tlie established church, haring been led to Diis determination by the 
result of liis own anxious inquiries. He accordingly entered Oriel College, Oxford, and sub- 
sequenily was admitted into holy order's. The most remarkable of his writings is * The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to Hie constitution amHoonrse of Nature* — a 
work of somewhat abstruse reasoning, requiring a diligent study, but admirably calculated to 
fix the religion of an inquiring mind upon tho most solid foundation, ifis ‘ Sermons,’ fifteen 
in number, wore preached at Uio Rolls Chapel, in London, and were first published in 1726, 
The following is an extract from his sermon on the. text from James, i. 26 . — ** Jf any man 
among you seem to, be religious, and, hridleth not his tonguefhut deceheih his own heart, this man's 
religion is vain."] 

The due and proper use of any natural faculty or power, is to bo judged of by 
the end and design for which it was given us. The chief purpose for which tho 
faculty of speech was given to man, is plainly that wo might communicate our 
thoughts to each other, in order to carry on the affairs of tho world ; for business, 
and for our improvement iA knowledge and learning. But the good Author of our 
nature designed us not only necessaries, but bitwise enjoyment and satisfaction, in 
that being ho hath gracioudy given, and in that condition of life ho hath placed ua 
in. There are secondary uses of our faculties which administer to delight, "as the 
primary administer to necessity : and as they are equally adapted to both, there is 
no doubt but ho intended them for our gratification, as well as for the suppoH and 
continuance of our being. The secondary use of speech is to plea^ and bo enter- 
taining to each other in conversation. This is in every respect allowable and right; 
it unites men closer in alliances and friendships ; gives ua a fellow /^eling of tho 
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prosperity and nnhapi>incs3 of oaeh other ; and is in several respects scrvice^le to 
virtue, and to promote good behaviour in the world. And provided tlwsre bo not 
too much, time spent in it, if it wore considered only in tho way of gratiheatiou and 
delight, men must have strange notions of Gtod and of religion, to think that ho can 
be offended with it, or that it is any way inconsistent with the strictest virtue. 
But the truth is, sucli sorb of conversation, though it has no particular good tendency, 
yet it has a general good one ; it is social and friendly, and tends to promote hu- 
manity, good nature, and civility. Therefore as the end and use, so likewise the 
abuse of speech, relates to tho one or other of these j either to business, or to con- 
vci'satiou. As to the former ; deceit in the management of business and aQairs 
does not properly belong to the subject now before us ; though one may just mention 
that multitude, that endless number of words, with which business is peiplcxcd, 
wben a much fewer would, as it should seem, better serve tho pur[3oso ; but this 
must bo left to those who understand the matter. Tho government of the tongue, 
considered as a subject of itself, relates chiefly to conversation, to that kind of 
discourse which usually Alls iix> tho time spent in* friendly meetings and visits of 
civility : and tho danger is, lest persons ©ntortaiu themselves and others at tlve ex - 
X^cuso of their wisdom and their virtue, and to tho injuiy or offence of their neigh- 
bour, If they will take hoed and keex) clear of those, they may be as fi-oe, and easy, 
and unreserved, as they can desire. The cautions to bo given for avoiding them, 
and to render ootivorsation innocent and agreeable, fall under tho following particu- 
iars : silence; talking of indiflcreiit things; and, which makes ux) too great a pari; 
of conversation, giving of characters, sx^eaking w'ell or evil of others. 

The wise man observes, that there is a time to sxjcak, and a time to keep silence.” 
One meets with people in the woihl wlio seem never to have made the last of these 
observations. And yet these gi'cat talker's do imt at all sx:>oak from their having any 
tiling to say, as every sentence shows, but only from their inclination to be talking. 
Their convei*sation is merely an exercise of the tongue ; no other bunian faculty 
has any shar^ in it. It is strange these persons can help reflecting, that, unless they 
have in truth a superior capacity, and are in an extraordinary manner furnished for 
oonversation, if they are entertaining, it is at their own expense. Is it possible 
that it should noml^ come into peox:>le's thoughts to suspect, whether or no it be 
to their advantage to show so very much of themselves ? that ye would alto- 

gether hold your peace, and it should be your wisdom.” (Job xiii. 5.) Bemembex 
likewise there are pci-sous who love fevrer wonls, an inoffensive sort of x^cople, and 
who deserve some regard, thoug]^ of too still and composed tempera for you. Of 
this number Ws the sou of Sirach : for he plainly speaks from cxpeiiouce, when he 
say^ ** As hills of sand are to the steps of the aged, so is one of many words to a 
quiet man.**' But ono would think it should bo obvious to every one, that when 
they are in company with their superiors of any kind, in years, knowledge, and ex- 
perience^ when proper and useful subjects are discoursed of which they cannot bear 
a part in, that these are times for silence, when they should learn to hear and be 
attentive ; at least in their* turn. It is indeed a vcry*uuhappy way these people 
are in ; ijfiey in a manner cut theinpelves out irom all advantage of lonversation, 
Gxoept that of being entertained with their own talk ; their business in ooming into 
compimy not being at all to be informed — ^to hoar, to learn; — but to display tbem- 
stives^' cr rather to exert their faculty and talk without any design at all. And if 
we consider conversation as an entertainment — as somew^hat to Unbend the mind — 
as a diversion from the cares, the business, and the' sorrows of lifo^ it isbf the very 
nature of it, that the discourse be mutual. This, I say, is implied in the vexy notion 
of what we distinguish by'oonversation, or being in company. Atteiitiou to the 
eoutimu^ discourse of one alone gi'ows more xHunfid often than the cares and 
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busiD^ we came to be diverted from. He, therefore, who imposes this upon ua, 
k guilty of a double offence ; by arbitrarily enjoining eilenco upon all the rest, and 
likewise by obliging them to this painful attention. I am sensible these thinga 
are apt to be passed over, as too little to come into a serious di^urso ; but in 
reality men are* obliged, even in point of morality and viitue, to observe all the 
decencies of behaviour. The greatest evils in life have had their liso from somewhat 
which was' thought of too little importance to be attended to. And as to the 
matter wo are now upon, it is absolutely necessary to bo considered ; for if 
people will not maintain a due government over themselves, in regarding proper 
times and seasons for silence, but wiU bo talking ; they certainly, whether they 
design it or not at hi’st, will go on to scandal, and evil speaking, and divulging 
secrets. If it were needful to say any thing farther to persuade men to Icam this 
^ lesson of silence, one might put them in mind how insignificant they render them- 
selves by this excessive talkativeness ; insomuch that if they do chance to say any 
thing which deserves to be attended to and regarded, it is lost in the variety and 
abundance which they utter of Another sort. The occasions of silence then ore 
obvious, and one would think should* be easily distinguished by everybody ; namely, 
when a man has nothing to say, 'or nothiiig but what is better unsaid : better, 
either in regard to the particxdar persons he is present with, or from its being an 
iutcrniption to conversation itself, or to conversation of a more agi’ccablc kind ; or 
better, lastly, witli rcgai’d to himself. I wll <^id this particular with two leilections 
* of the wise iiiau ; one of wliich in tho strongest manner exposes the ridiculous part 
of tills licentiousness of the tongue : and tho other, the gi'cat daogci; and viciou^ness 
of it. When he that is a fool walkcth by the wayside, his wisdom faikth him, 
and ho saith to every one that he is a fool,” (Eccles. x. 3.) llio other is, In tlio 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” (Pi-ov. x. 19.) 

As to the government of tho tongue in respect to talking upon indifferent subjects, 
after what has been said concerning the due govenmient of it in respect to the 
occasions and times for silence, there isdittlc more necessary than only to caution 
men to bo fully satisfied that the subjects are indeed of an indifferent nature ; and 
not to spend too much time in conversation of this land. But persons must be sure 
to take heed that the subject of their discourse be at least of ap indifferent nature ; 
that it be no way offen-sivo to virtue, religion, or good manners ; that it be not of a 
licentious dissolute sort, thi.s leaving always iU ipiprcssions upon the mind ; that it 
be no way injurious or vexatious to others ; and that too much time be not spent 
this way, to the neglect of those duties and ofhccs of life which belong to their 
station and condition in the world. But though there is not any necessity that men 
should aim at being important and weighty in every sentence they speak, yet since 
useful subjects, at least of some kind^ are as entertaining as others, a wise man, oven 
when he desires to unbend his mind from business, would choose that the conver- 
sation might turn upon somewhat instruclive^ 

The last thing is, tho government of tho tongue as relating to discouree of the 
affairs of others, and giving of characters. These are, in a manner, the same ; and 
one can scarce call it an indifferent subject, because discourse upon it almost 
perpetually runs into somewhat criminal. Ana Urst of all, it were very much to bo 
wished that this did not take up so great apart of conv elation ; because it is indeed 
a subject of a dangerous nature. Let any one consider the various interests, compe- 
titions, and little misunderstandings which arise amongst men, and he will soon see 
that he is liot unprejudiced and impartial ; that he is not, as I may speak, neutral 
enough, to trust himself with talking of the character and concerns of his neighbour 
in a ffee, careless, and imrcsci’vcd, manner. There is perpetually, and often it is 
not attended to, a rivalship amongst people of one kind or another, in respeot ol 
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wit, bsauty, learning, or fortune, and tkat one tihing will insensibly influenoi^tlicm 
to speak to tho clisad vantage of otherfif, even Where iher© is no formed ma^ or ill 
design. Since, therefore, it is so hard to enter into this subject without o^iiding, 
tho first thing jto be observed is, tliat people should loam to decline it, to over 
that strong inclination moat have to bo talking of the concerns apd behaviour of 
their neighbour. But since it is impossible \hat this subject should be- wholly ex- 
cluded conversation, and since it is necessary that the dimeters of tfied|p)muld bo 
known; the next thing is, that it is a matter of importance what is saidfs^, there- 
fore, that wo should be religiously scrupulous 'fttd'oxact to say notliing, dmon good 
or bed, but what is true. 1 put it thus, because |t Is in reality of as great import- 
ance to'tho good of society that the characters of bad men should be known, as that 
tho characters of good men ^ould. People who are ^ve|i to scandal and detrac- 
tion, may indeed make an ill use of this obseiTstion ; but truths which arc of service 
towards regulating our conduct, ore not to be disowned^' or even concealed, because^' 
a bad use may bo made of them. But this would be effectually prevented, if these 
two things were attended to : Firsty That though it is equally of bad consequcnco 
tq. society that mad ^.should have either good or ill characters which ^they do not 
desei'Vo, yet when you say^mewhat good of a num which ho^does not deserve, there 
is no wrong done him in particular ; wliereas when you say evil of a mau which he 
docs not deserve, hero is a direct formal injury, a real piece of injustice, done him. 
This; tliercfoi*o, makes a wide difference; and gives us, in point of virtue, much 
' greater latitude in^speaking well, than ill, dfy others. SeconcU^, A good man is 
friendly to his follow creatures, and a lover of mankind ; and so will upon every * 
occasion, and often without ahy, say oU the good ho can to ekery body ; but so far 
as he is 'good, will never bo disposed to speak evil of any, unless there be some other 
reason for it besides barely that it is trua If he be charged with having given an 
ill chaiucter, ho will scarce think it a sufficient justification of himself to say it was 
a true one, unless he can also ^ve some farther account how he came to do so r a 
just indignation against particular instances of villany, where they are great and 
scandalous ; or to prevent an innocent mahi'#om being deceived and betrayed, when 
The lias gi’cat tnist and confide^gyce in one who does not deserve it. Justice must be 
done to cveiy part of a subject when we arc considering it. If there be a man who 
bears a fair character in tho world, whom yet wo luiow to be without faith or 
honesty, to bo really an ill mau ; it must be allowed in general, that wo shall dO' a 
piece of sen'ice to society by letti^ such an one's true character be known. This 
is no more than -what we have an instance of in our Saviour himself, though he was 
mild and gentle beyond example. ^Mark xiL 38, 40.) However, no words can 
eJ^ress ibo strongly the caution which should be used in such a case os this. 

Upoh^d ri^rhole mattei', if people would obg(9^a the obvious occasions of silence, 
if they would subdue the inclination to taks-beo^g, and that ^cr desire to engage 
attofitfoii, whi^h is an original disease lii (fome iain^,^they would be in little danger 
of offend^g with their tongite^ and would in a morad and religious sense have due 
government o|er it. , I will conclude with spme prttcejp^ and reflections of the son 
of Sirach up8n ihis ^ Be s^ft tb hear, and If thou hast tq^derstanding; 

answer t^y fieighbour ^ if npt| lay ^ Jiand npim thy mouth.' Honour and dbame 
is in tai]^^ A aR dangerous in his dty, and be that kr rash in 

his talk siair X wise mim will hold his tongue till he seo opportunity 

but a babbler and a fool will regard no time. A baekbiting tongue hath disquieM 
many ; strong hath it pulM down, and overthrown the houses of great men. Tfal 

of a mau is his fall; but if thou love to h^*,thou shalt receive unde r stan d ing;” 

* ' . 
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9a.-.ESqAPB#PEOM THE BASTILLE. Utudb. 

[Tn tlio year 174.9, Be Latude, who wag of aregpectablfi family in Languedoo, and intended 
$'r the engineers, came to Paris, and being unsucoessM in obtaining an oppointincnt, be 
frinned a scheme to gain the good-will of Madame Pompadour, the king’s mistress, by dis- 
closing to her a pretended plot for poisoning her. This artifice being detected, he was seized 
and confined in the castle of Tincennes, from which he escaped after nine months* confine- 
ment, but was retaken and imprisoned in the Bastille. He had for a fellow-prisimer a young 
man of the name of D'Alegre, who had been in confinement, at the instance of Madame de. 
Pompadour, for three years. These two unforinnate men occupied the .same chamber. The 
then governor of the BastiUe, Monsieur Benyer, treated them with humanity, and used his 
best endeavours to procure their discharge by forwarding andil^adcing their memorials and 
petitions. At lengtii, however, he was under the painfid necessity of announeing to them, ; 
that, in consequence of Madame de Pompadour’s positive orders never tb he spokei^to on 
their behalf, there was no prospect of their release, but with the depth or disgrace of that im* 
placable woman. D’Alegre was reduced to despairf but the courage of De Latude was raised 
by this intelligence, and he resolved to escape or perish in the attempt V\re will now, let hmt 
tell his own stoty:*-] 

" To any man who had the least notion of the situation of the Bastille, its extent, 
its towers, its discipline, and the incredible precautions which despotism Lacl 
multiplied more surely to chain its victims, the mere idea of escaping from it 
would appear the effect of insanity, and would inspire nothing but pity for a wretch 
so devoid of sense as to dare to conceive it. A moment's reflection would suffice 
to show that it was hopeless to attempt on escape by the gates. Every physical 
impossibility was united to render this impracticable. We bad no resource but by 
the outside. There was in our chamber a fire-place, the chimney of which came out 
in the extreme height of the tower — it was fiill of gratings and bars of iron, which 
in several parts of it scamely left a free passage for the smoko. Should wo be able 
to get ,to Ihe top of the tower, we should have bdow us a precipice of great height, 
at Die bottom of which was a fosse or broad ditch, surrounded by a very lofty 
wall, to be got over. We were without assistance, without tools, without materials, 
constanDy watched night and day, and guards besides by a great number^ senti- 
nels, who sunrounded the ontwork^of the Bastille. So many ohstodes, ^ho many 
dangers did not deter me. 1 hinted my sdieme to my comrade ; he thought me a 
madman, and rdapsed into despair. I was obliged alone to digest my plan, to 
anticipate the frightful host of difficulties which opposed its execution, and find the 
means of remedying them |fiL To accomplish our object we had to dimb to the 
top of the chunnsy, notwithstanding, the many iron sitings which werq opposed to 
our ascent ; and then, in orto to descend ftom the top of thoiitower into tto foss^ 
we reqtiired a ladder ct eig^iy feet at least, and enoth^ ladder, necessarily Of wood, 
to get out of the fbssdi H I could get the^ materials I must hide them tern every 
eye, must work without noise^ decrive all our spies, and this for months 
Now for the details of my operations. Our first object was to find a phase of oon^^ 
oealment for ourtools and materUh^jn case we should be so fbrtuoate as to procure 
any. *By dint of. reflecting on the subject^ a thought struck me which eppearqdtl^. 
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roe a very happy one. 1 had occupied several different chambers in the BastUle, hxd 
had always ol»erved, whenever the chambers either above or bdow me were inhabHed, 
that 1 had heard very distinctly any noise made in either. On the present occasion 1 
heard all the movements of the prisoner above bat not of him b^ 0 W| nevertheless 
1 felt confident there was a pnaoner^h^.. 1 ocmjeotiired at l^st that there might 
bo a double floor with a space between each, 1 took the Mowing means to satisfy 
myself on the point. There was in tiie Bastille a ohapd, at which, by special favour 
of Monsieur torycr, we, as wcB as the prisoner below, in No. 3, were allowed to 
hear mass. I resolved to take advemtage, when^mass i^uld bo over, of a moment 
before the prisoner below was lodced up to take a view of his chamber. I pointed 
out to D’Alegro how he was to assist me. I told him to put his tooth-pick case in 
his pocket-handkerchief, and when we should be on the second floor, by pulling out 
his pocket-handkerchief, to let his tooth-pidc case fall all the way down stairs, and 
then to request the turnkey to go and pick it up. My little plan succeeded. 
While the turnkey was going after the tooth-pick case, I ran quickly up to No. 3, 1 
drew back the hcAt of ^e dooi>— 1 examined the height of the ebj^i^r from thq 
floor, and found it about ten feet six inches. I shut the door and from this room 
to ours I counted thirty-two steps, measured the height of one of them, and 
making my ealculation, I came to the conduaion, that there must bo between 
the floor of our chamber and the ceiling of that below a space of five feet six inches, 
which could not be filled up either by stones or wood on account of their weight. 
M soon as we wore shut up, and bolted in, I embraced dengut. 

* My friend,’ said I * patiennA wo are saved ! We can hide our ropes 

'li ...wiicuiius, — tnat is all that is wanted! Wo are saved!’ *What,’ said he, 
‘ have you not given up your dreams I Ropes and materials ! where are they, and 
where shall we get them V Ropes,’ said I, ‘ why we have moi^ than we want, that 
trunk (showing him mine) contains a thousand feet of them.’ Looking at me sted- 
fastly, he replied, good friend, endeavour to regain your senses and to calm 
the frenay which agitates you, I know the contents of your trunk, there is not a 
single inch of rope in it,’ ‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ but have I not a large stock of linen- 
twelve dozen of shirty a great number of napkins, stockings, nightoapB, and other 
things ; — ^will not they supply us? We will unravel them, aUd we shall have ropes 
enough.' ^But how are we to ex^aot the iron gratings of our chimney ? ’ said D’Alegre ; 

* where are we to get the materiala for tbo wooden ladder which we wbftq want? 

where obtmn tools for these works? we cannot create things,* * Uy friend,* I re- 

plied, ‘it is genius which creates, and we have that whufli deapair gives, that will 
guide our hands; once more, we are saved!* We had a flat table supported by 
iron legs ; we gave them an ^ by rubbing them on the tiled floor ; of the steel 
of our tinder-box, we made, in less than two hours, « good knife with which wo 
formed two handles to these iron legs ; the {ffinoipal use of these was to force out 
the qprstlngs of our chimney. In the evening, the dafly inspection being over, with 
these iron legs we raised some tiles of our floor, and by d^ng for about six 
hours we dismered that our oonjeotures were well foimded, and that there was a 
yscant space between the floor and ceiling of about fourleei Wcsieplaced the 
^es, so that they sd^pco^y appeered to have been raisei This deme, we ripped 
the seams and hems of twoetdr^ and drew out the thieoda of them one 1^ one. 
Theses tied together an^ on anumber of smaU which we 

wards re-wound on two larger bahs, each of which was composed cd fifty thieads 

feet! long. We twisted formed a cord about fifty4ve feet Icmg, and 

with it omutructed a rope ladder which was intended to su^mfi tm aloft, irifile we 
4wout of the chimn^ the bass and spikes of iron wiih whi^ it wwi armed. 
Hus was the most painM and tioableBome of our laboon, and cost us six memth’s 
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toil, the reQO^tton of which moikos one Judder. Wo could only work by bending 
our bodiea in tho most, painful poaitiona ; an hour at a time was all we could bear, 
and we never came down without hands covered with blood. The iroa^hars were 
fastened with an es^tremely hard mortar whjioh we had no means of aoft^ing but 
by blowing water mth our mouths into the holee as we worked them* Judge what 
this work must have befn, when we were wdl pleeaed, in a whole night, wo 
had work^ away the eighth of en inch of this mortar. When we got a bar out we 
replaced it in its holes^ that whwa we were uuKpeoted, the d^dency might not appear, 
and so as to enable iis to take all of them out at once should we be in a situation 
to oaoape. Aftw six months of ihia obstinate and emel wmrk, we applied ourselves 
fXo the wooden ladder which wi^ neoessaxy to mount the fbSB 6 upon the para- 
pet, and fh>m thence into the ^^vempr’a garden. This ladder required to be twenty 
fi^t lon|^ We devoted to this part of our work nearly our fiiel i it consisted of 
round 1^ about eighteen or twenty inches long. We found we diould want blocks 
dr pulleys, and several other things, for which a: saw was indispensable. 1 made 
one with an iron candlestick by means of half of the sted of the tinder-box 
which 1 had made the knife ; with this pieoe of the sted, the saw, and the iron leg 
of our table, we reduced the sise of our logs ; we made tenbns and mortices in them 
to jdn th^m one into the other, with two hdea throua^ eadi, and two joints, to 
x>revent swogging. We nmde the ladder, with only one upri^t, through which we 
put twenty rounds, each round being fifteen inctoa long. *^0 upright was three 
inches diameter, so that each round loojectc^ deary six . inches on each side of the 
upright. To eveiy pieoe of which the ladder was composed, . the proper round of 
each joint was tied with a strings to enable us to put it together readily in the dark. 
As we completed each piece we concealed it between the two doors. With the tools 
we had made we completed the tools of our workshop. We had a pair of oompasses, 
a square, a oarpeuter*s rule, &c., and hid them in our magasdna,*^ 

Be Latude goes on to detail the precantiona which he and his companion in mlsfortone 
took, in case any of the jailors shoidd he hstemng, to give fbigned names for ev^ thing they 
used in their work, and states the niunea used by them for ea^h article. He then proceeds 
wi^ his narrative : — 

"These things being complete we set about our principal ladder, which was to 
be at least eighty feet kmg. We began by unravelling our linen ; idiiits, napkins, 
xiightciq;» 8 , st<^nga, drawers^ pookeMiandlmrcluefia^vuiy thing which could supply 
iluead or sHk. As we made a ball we oqa c ealed it in F^yphemus, (the name they 
cidled the hiding-|daoe,) and when we had a sufioient quaxrtity wc emidoyed a whole 
night in twisting it into a rope l and I defy a rope-maker to have done it better. 
The upper part of the building of the BasiiiBe overhangs three or four feet. This 
would neoeawrily oocarion our ladder to wave and swing about as we came down 
it, enough to turn the strongest head. To obviate this, and to prevent our fotf, we 
xnade a second rope 160 feet loog. Thiarqpe was to be reeved through a kind of 
double Uoelti without sbewrea^ in ease the person desceoding should be suspmided 
in the sir ^ij^thout befaig idale to git down lower. - Besides these we made several 
othw ropes of Aoiter lent^hi, to fosten our ladder to a casa^on, and for other un- 
fiaeaesQ; oocssions* Whin all these ropes were foiisbed we measured thernr-— they 
amounted to 1400^ foet^ We^thsn xn^e 308 rounds for the rope and wooden 
ladders. To prevent the imise which the rounds would make agrast the wall during 
our deeemt, we gave them ooveik^ formed of pieces of the linings of our 
ing g 0 Wn%<of our wslsteasht and our under-waistcoats. In all these preparations 
we employed eq^teen amnths, but still they were incomplete. We had provided 
means to get to the tq[> of the tcwsi:^ to get into and out of the foss^: two more 
weinwautmg«-K»etooi^tt|m foom the parapet into the governor's 
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garden ; from thence to get down into the fbaa^ of the Port St Antoine ; but the 
parapet which we had to cross was always well furnished with Beptine^ We mig^t 
fix on a dark and rainy night, when the eentinols did not go their rounds, and 
esoape by those nieans, but it might rain when we climbed our chimney, and might 
dear up at the very moment when we arrived at the para^ : we shoidd then meet 
with the chief of the rounds, vrho constwatly inspect die parapet^ and he being 
always provided with lights, it would be impoEUuble to conceal oursdye^ and we 
should be inevitably ruined. The other plan increased our labours, but was the less 
dangerous of the two. It oemristed in maldng a way through the vradl which sepa- 
rates the fo386 of the Bastille from that of the Port St. Antoine. 1 considered that 
in the numerous floods, during whidh the Seine had filled this foss6, the water must 
have injured the mortar, and rendered it less difilmilt» and so we should be enabled 
to break a passage thro^h the wall. Eor this purpose we should require an auger 
to make hdes in the mc»tar, so as to inimit the points of the two iron bars to be 
taken out of our chimney, and with them force out the stones, and so make our 
my through. Aocording^y we made an wuger with one of the feet of our bedsteads, 
and fastened a handle to it in the form a cross. We fixed on Wednesday, the 
25th February, 1766, for our flight: the riverbed overflowed its banks:, there 
were four feet of water in the foasd of theBasiille, as well as in that of the Fort St. 
Antoine, by which we hoped to effect our deliverance. 1 filled a leathern portmanteau 
with a change of clothes for both, in case we wore so foitunate as to escape. 

** Dinner was scarcely over when we set up our great ladder of ropes, that is, we 
put the rounds to it, and hid it under our beds ; then we arranged our wo^en 
ladder in three pieces. We put our iron bars in their cases to prevent their making 
a noise ; and we peeked up Cur bottle of usquebaugh to warm us, and restore our 
strength during our Work jn the water, up to the neck, for nine hours. These pre- 
cautions token, we wfdted tUl our supper was brought up. I first got up the chimney. 
I had the rheumatism in my loft arm, but I thought little of the pain : I soon ex- 
perienced one much more severe. 1 had taken none of the precautions used by 
chimney sweepers. 1 wasjiearly dioked by the soot ; and having no guards on my 
knees and elbows, they were so excoriated that the blood ran down on my legs and 
hands. As soon as I got to the top of the chimney 1 let down a piece of twine to 
D* Alegre: to this he attadied the end of the rope to which our portmanteau was 
fastened. 1 drew it up, tmthstened it, and threw it on the platform of the Bastille. 
In the same way We hoisted up the wooden ladder, the two iron bars, and all our 
other articles: we finished by the ladder of ropes, the end of which I idlowed' to 
hang down to aid D'Alegre in getting up, while I held the upper part by means of 
a lai^ wooden peg which we preps^ on purpose. I passed it through the 
cord and placed it aoroBB the funnel of the chimney. By these means my companion 
avoided suffering what I did. This done, I came down firbm the top of the chimn^, 
where' I had been in a very painful position, and bo^ of us were on the platform of 
the Bastillei. We now antuc^Eed our different articles, ^e began by BKaktog. a rtfil 
of our ladder of ropesi, of about four feet diameto, and one thidc. Wca veiled it to 
the tower caficd La iWv da Treson, whidh appeared to us the most fovouratdw to 
our descent. We totened one end of the ladder <^ropes to a piece <ffeaiinoii| and 
then lowered it dovnr the walU than we fastened ttte blodc, and pasSed the rope of 
160 foot long through it. This 1 tied round my body, utd D'Ale^ sladcmied it as 
1 went down. Notwithstanding this precaution 1 swung about in the air at ev«ry 
step 1 made. Judge what my situation was,' when one shmitos^at tbo reriWdof it. 
At togth 1 landed without aeddent in the fossA Immofisto^ Jl^AlcgrO lovrered 
aqr portmanteau and other things. 1 found a littie S|^ UBCmiWred water, on 
whidi Iput them. Then my oompamon followed my'eunvte i but ho had an ad-' 
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vantage which 1 had not had, for I held the ladder fbr him tvildi all my strength, which 
greatly prevented its swinging. It did not min ; and we heard the sentinel marching 
at about four toises* distance, and we were therefore' forced to give up onr plan of 
escaping^l^ the parapet and the governor’s garddn. We resolved to use our iron 
bars. Wo cross^ the foss^ Stn^jight over to the nmQ which divides it from the Fort 
St. Antoine, and wont to work sturdily. Just at tibhl point there Was a smaU ditch 
about six feet broad and one deep, whi^ increased the depth of thewater. Ssowhere 
it was about up to our middles ^ here, to our sMipith It had ^awed only a few 
dayi, so that Ihe water had yet floatmg ice in it: we were niitcF hours in it, ex- 
liausted by fatigue, and benumbed by the cold, Wa hod hardly our work 
before the chief of the watch came round with bis totem, whieb^Cist a light on the 
place wo were in : we had no altema^ve but to put our hesds^ tender water as he 
passed, which was eveiy half4u)mr. Aikngth, after nine hours of incessant alarm 
and exertion, after having worked out the stones one by one, we succeeded in making, 
in a wall of four feet six inches thick, a hole suf&dOntly wide, and we both crept 
through. Wo were giving way to our trsnspcffts vrhm we fell into a danger which 
wo had not foreseen, and which had neorfy been ftdal to us. In crossing the fo8S6 
St. Antoine, to get into the road to Beroy, we fell into the aqueduct which was in the 
middle. This aqueduct had ten feet water over our heads, and two feet of mud on 
the side. It’Alegre fell on me, fluid had nearly thrown me down: had that misfor- 
tune happened we were lost, for we had not strength enough left to get up again, 
and wo must liave been smothered. Finihng myself laid hold of by D’^egre, I gave 
him a blow with my fist, which made him let go, sind at the same instant throwing 
myself forward I got out of the aqueduct. X thM fdt ler D^Alegre^ and getting hold of 
his hair, drew him to me ; we were soon out of the foasfi^ and just as the clock struck 
five were on the high road. Penetrated by the same fesHag, we threw ourselves 
into each other’s anus, and after a loi^ mibraoe we fell on our knees to offer our 
thanks to the Almighty, who had snatched us from BC^ many dangers.*^ 


93.^THB DBATH OF LOBD FALEIANO. 


OliiBSKDON. 


In this unhappy battle of llew^ry was sbin the Lord Yiseount Falkland ; a 
person of such pri^glousp^ learning and of th^t .inimitable sweet'* 

ness and delight in convention, of so and obliging a hnmmty and goodnese’ 

to mankind, and of that primitive simj^ty mid integrity of life, that if there were 
no other brand upon this odious and accui^. (Syil War, than that single loss, it 
must be most infamous and eaecrable.to aU pesterity^ 

Before this Parliament, his oaqditiim of life was ao happy, that it was hardly 
capable of uni^vcmcnt P^a&^e he came to, bo twenty yearn of age, ho was master 
of a noble fiontune,; which descended to hmi by the ^.of a gr^andfather, without 
passing through hfefetther or mother, wW ywe th/sa both alive. ^ Hia education for 
some years beisn in .I&landi lather w^s Lc^ Deputy; so that when 

he returned into Eocjtod; to ^ possession of his fertune^ unentsngled .with 
flmy apquajuii«nce.or which gpm up by the eestqm of conversation, 

and therefore wsfl to Oupurst of his company ; which he ch^ by other 

rules than were presm'ibod to the. young nobility of that time. And it cannot be 
denied, though he adteitt^ some few to his fHendahip for the a^eablenesB of 
their natures, and their undoubted affec^n to him, that his familiarity, and friend- 
ship.for the most part, ufas w^ men of most eminent and sublime parts, and 
of untpuclmd reputate|9 hat pmoit pf and such men had a title to his 

bosom. ^ ^ ^ . 
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He was suponor to all tliose passions and afiections which attend vulgar minds^ 
and was guilty of no other ambition than of kxmwledge, and to be reputed a lover of 
all good men ; and that made him too much a contemner of those arts which must 
be indulged in the transaction of human affairs. In the last diort Parliament, he 
was a buigess in the House of Commons > and, from the debates which were there 
managed with all imaginable gravity and sobriety, he contracted such a reverence to 
Pailiament, that he thought it really impossible they^could ever produce znisohief or 
inconvenience to the kingdom ; or that the kingdom oould be tolerable happy in the 
intermission of them. ' • 

The great opinioA he had of the uprightness and integrity of those persons who 
appeared most active, eiapeoially of Mr. Hampden, kept him longer from suspecting 
any design against the peace of the kingdom ; and though he differed from them 
commonly in conclusions, he beMeved long their purposes were honest. When he 
grow better informed what was law, and disceraed in them a desire to control that 
kw by a vote of one or both Houses, no man more opposed those attempts, and gave 
the adverse party more trouble; by reason and aigumtntation ; insomuch as he was, 
by degrees, looked upon as an edvocate for the Court; to which he contributed so 
little, that he declined those addresses, and even those invitations whidi he was 
oblig^ almost by civility to entertain. And he was so jealous of tho least imagino^ 
tion that he tdiduld inoMoe to preferment^ that he afiSaeted even a moroseness to tho 
Court and to the oourtieie; ai^ left nothing undone which might prevent and divert 
the king's or queen’s favour towards him, but the deserving it. 

For this reason, whea he heard it tot whispered, ^‘tbst tho king had a purpose 
to make him aPrh^ Councillor,’* for which ^re was, in the beginning, no other 
ground but because he was known sufficient, he resolv^ to dedine it ; and at last 
suffered himself only to jpe overruled, by the advice and persuasionB of his friends, 
to submit to it < Afterwa^ when heiound that the king intended to make him 
Secretaiy of State, he was positive to retoe it. 

Two reasons prevailed with him to receive the seals, and but for those ho had 
resolutely avoided them. The to^ the oontideration that his refiisd might bring 
some blemish upoh'the king's sffiun, sad thatmen would have believed that he had 
refused so great an honour and trust, because he must have been with it obliged to 
do somewhat dse not justffiahle. tod, this he made matter of conscience, since he 
knew the king msde^dioice of him other men, espedally because he thought 
him more hoimst than otto WQ. The other washiest he might be thou^t to avoid 
it out of fear to do an ungrsdoua thing to the House of Commons, who were sore 
trouhkd at the dh^pik^ng Sir fitoy Vane, whom they looked upon as removed for 
having done them those offices they stood in need of; and tho of so popular 

an iDoumlnranoe wcoa^t upon him next to the other. For as he had a full ippetite 
of tone by just and generous setions, so he had an equal cemtempt of it by any 
servile expedients: hesoimutii ti&enmre oonsented to and approved the Justice 

upon Sir liBsryYm^ In toown private judgment, byh^ muoh he surpassed most 
men in rd%ioiis ctoerMto of a trust, the vielttion wtoeof Im would not 
admilimyextocrtov:— 

For these teasom^tosidntoto^^ oommand,sndbeeaiim hk«HM^^ 

with as hxmable and devoted an ac)aidlvledj^ent»o^ the gieatneBS pf* the dfatotiop 
sa could be ejqpressed^ and us a s^ise of it in his hesri Tet two he 
eouldnever bring himaeff to whito he continued in that office^ that was to his&ilth; 
for wld^ he was Contented io be ^ to ornksloiis in n most neoessary 

{to of his place. The one, employii:^ of or giving any oomiteinaiDee or enter- 
Itome nt to them. 1 do not mean such emissaries as witii dan^would ventuzo 
to view the enemy’s camp^ and bring inteiligmce of their or quartering^ or 
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mj particulais tliat Biudi an o^MamUon can thoae who, by cAm« 

uunication df gaiH, or diMdmulaiioa of mamm^ ftannaeWes into such trusts 
and secrets lacnable them to make discoreries. lha liberty of opening 

letters), upon a suspidon that they might contain xnd^ of dai^idrous oonsequence. 

He had a cour^ of the most clear and keen tompet) and so Hmt from fear that 
he seemed not without some appetite of dangei^i and VSfon any occasion 

of action, he always engaged his peiwm in those tfOc^ whMt he ^ihouill^t) by the 
forwardness of the commanders^ to be moat like to be ihr^idit enghged ; and in ail 
such encounters, he had about him an extraordinary cheerfblneaa, without at oil 
afiMing the execution that usually att^ded than; in which he took no delight, 
but took paiiffl to prevent it, where it was not, byreBlatance^ made necessary: inso- 
much that at Edfi^hill, wh^ the enemy was routed, he was like to lime incurred 
great peril by interposing to save those who bad thrown away thdr arms, and against 
whom, it may be, others were more fierce lor &eir having thrown them away : so 
that a man might think he came into the field ctuefiy out ^ curiosity to see the face 
of danger, and charity to prevent the ahed^ag of blood* , . 

Frpm the entrance into this unnatural war, hia natural cheerfhiness and vivacity 
grow clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejectiem of spirits stole upon him which 
he had never been used to: yei^ bong me of those who bdieved that one battle 
would end all differences, and there would be so great a victory on ouo side, 
that the other would be omupelled to to any oonditiona from the victor 

(which supposition and condusion generally- suidc into the minds of most men, and 
prevented the looking after many advantages that mi^^t then have been laid hold 
of), ho resisted those mdiapo8itios& But lafter the fii^oas rsaolation of the two 
Houses not to admit any treaty for pcace^ /those indisposition which had before 
toudied him, grew into a perfect habit of uiMBheerfiilnessf and he, who had been so 
exactly easy and affiible to sU men that his fiioe and countenance was always present 
and Vacant to his company, and hdd any doudiness, and less pleatantness of the 
visage, a kind of nid^esa or indviiity, beoame^ on a sudden^ Iws oommunicablo ; 
and thence, very sad, pale, and exceedm^y afiBscM with the i^leen. In his clothes 
and habit, which he had minded before always with mole neataeas, and industry, 
and expense, than is Usual to so great a aouli be was not now only ineurious but too 
negligent: and in his reojsption of emtCttS, mA the necessary, or casual addresses to 
his place, so quick, and shai^, and Mvei% that there wanted no^ men (strangers 

to his nature and dispodtion) who bdie^ idm proud and iaqpenoaS) from which 
no mortal man was ever more fresw 

When thme was any overture or hope of peace, hewould bemoxe erect and vigor- 
ous, and exoeedk^y Bolidtoua to prem anything whiifii he ihousd^t might promote 
it ; and sitting among his friend^ oftei^ after a deep silenoe md frequent sighs, 
would, with a shriH and sad accent^ ingoninale the word pmeg and would 
passionately profeas, that the very agony of the war, and the view Of the oakanities 
and desoliition the khigd{pm did and must endure^ tock hit sle^ from him, and 
would dioatSy break his ^ ^Vhis iomde some "that 

he was so much ememoured (Mh peace, that he would have been glad the king 
havebcughtitatanypribei’’ vd^VMamoMuo^ Aelfaman 

that was bimsdf the most ptmetoat and jebdae in every dnmmstance that m^t 
reject On consdenoe or^mmur, could have wished the Idiig to keve committed a 
trespom against either* ; fiiiid thm sCnseless soandalfBl^ some impeasioii upon 
him, or at least he used It fbr nn etodse of the daringnsiMi of his spirit: for at the 
leaguer before Gloueekler, when his friend passionately rei^lieuded him for exposing 
his person uimeoeitaii|y to daage^ (for heddighted to visit the trenches, and nearest 
appmdiss, and to dM^ wM Ite ammy (frd,) at bdiqt much bet^ the duty 
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of his place, that it might be understood tather tob^c^ainst it, he would say menUy^ 
“ that his offioeoouldnot take away the privilege of his age; and that a secretary in 
war might be present at the greatest se^t in <^ge£;” but withal, alleged seriouidy, 
“ that it opncernod him to be more.actiTe in enterprises of hasard than other men ; 
that all might see that his impatiency for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity, 
or fear to adventure his own persom^V 

In the motning before the battle, aa alwa^^ upon acti<m,he was very dbeerful, and 
put himself in the first rank of the Lord !6yr<:m*s reghnent^ then advancing upon the 
enemy, who had . lined the hedges on both sides wi& musheteers ; from whence he 
was shot with a musket in the, lower part of the belly : .and in the instant frdling 
from his horse, his body was not found till the nest luoming; ti& when there was- 
some hope that he might have been a prisoner; though his nearest friends, who 
knew his disposition, received small copifort from that imagination. Thus fell that 
incomparable young man, in the four and thirtiethyear of his age: having so much 
despatched the truebusiness of life, that the eldest rarely attain to that immense know- 
ledge, and the youngest enter not into Ihe world with more innocency : whosoever leads 
BU(^ a life nee^ be the less jmxious upon how short warning it is taken from him. 

94— TKBES. 

Tubes— so beantifdl in thrir IndividuBl attiibates, so magnificent in thoir forest groups — are 
amongst the most lovely and glorious of the materials which Nature spreads before the poets. 
Spenser makes his Catalogue of Trees fell of picturesque associations, by his wonderful choice 
of epithets *. 

And forth th^ pass, with^^easuxe ferward led, 

Joying to hear the bdrds^ sweet hannony, 

'Which, thmin shroud^ from the tempest’s dread, 

Seemedfn their song to scorn the cruel i^y; 

Much dm they praiae i&e trees so straight and high, 
sailing piim, the cedar proud and t^. 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oak, sole kt^ of forests a]l ; 

The aspen staves ; the cypress, frmeraL 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors 
And poets sa^; the iveepeth still, 

The willow^ worn of forlorh paramours, 

The yew, obbdiimt to the bender’s will, 

The birbh % shafts, the sallow for the ioaill, 

The nijiTh sweet bleeding of the bitter wound, 

The warlike bloeoh^ the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful o&ve^ and the plantane round. 

The carver holm, the ^ple (Mdom inward sound. S:hi!NSB!a 

Scott assoc^tos the “ fomstfeir** wife timfeudial gmndeiju: of , hunt and faloomy : 

The scenes am.deeeit.noii^j^.jai^ . Yon lonely thofn, would he t<dl 

. The changes of parent d^, 

When these waste &nce he> so gmy and stubbom now, 

fined, Waved in ea^ breeze a sapling bough; 

4nd ]^|ded , Would he cK^tcU how fee shc^ 

Yon thom-^pwi^itpe Iwhose .{oimy A thousand minc^^ branfees made ; 

spesrs ^ How hroad fee shadows the oak 

Have fenced him for three h^indred How dung fee rowan to fee rock, 

,^vcAndthn>v^.feMpii^ 

While feU around bis grcdt ccmpc^^ llfifenansow tetfi ai^.betTies red; 
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What pines on eveiy xoonntain s^pruug, And I see the youth intent 

O’er eveiy dell whst birches hung^ ' OiWrd ^cuy pass vdth cross-bow bent ; 

In every breeze what aspens shoo^ And threq|^ the brake the rangers stalki 
What alders shaded every brocib ! And fcdb’ners hold th|^ ready hawk ; 

“ Here in my sbad^” methjnks he’d c(ay^ And foreaterSi in gnecn^wood trim, 

" The mighty stag at noontide lay: Lead in theftosh t^ gase-hounds grim. 

The wotf I’ve wsi, a toner gam% ^ ^ Atldi^e, as to h^tohet’s bay 
(The neighbouring disglebeth^hisnto^) l^om the dark cov^ drove the prey, 
With lurching step around nw prowl^ To sHp them as he broke sway. 

And stop ag^unst the moosi to howl j The startled quarry bounds amain, 

The ihountain-boar, on bailee 80 t> .. As tot the galtot greyhounds strain : 

His tusks upon my stem would whet ; WhiStlea the arj^ from the bow 

While doe and toe, and red^eer good, Answers the arquebuss below ; 

Have bounded by througk^ygremK-woOd* While idl the rocking hills reply 
Then oft, from Newark’s dven tow^, To hoof-olang, houn^ and hunter’s ciy, 

Sallied a Scottish monarch’s power^} And bugles &ging lightsomely.” 

A thousand vassals master’d round, ' onnFMi 

Withhorse, and hawk, andhom,andhouild; * Sooir. 

Keats makes the ** leafy month of June**^.|^e 8 he« snd greener, vitli remembrances of the 
* Sherwood clan'’— the woodland hetos of the peopjh^s ballad: 


No ! those days are gone away/ 

And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all^ ' ^ 
Under the down-trodden fhll 
Of the leaves of many years : 

Many times have winter’s shtos^ . 
Frozen north, and cluing east, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
Ot the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew not' rents nor leMH. 

No, the bugle sounds no more. 

And the twanging bpw no mora y ' 
Silent is the ivoiy shrill • 

Past the heath and up the lull ; 

There is no mid-forest laugh. 

Where lone echo gives the hiff 
To some wight, amazed to 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. ^ 

On the fhirest time of June 
You may go with sun or moon, 

Or the sev^ stard UgB yqi^ 

Or the pohir ^7 to right you; 

But ydh never . . -r ^ - 

Little Jcdin, or Hotdn bedd; ; 


3lever oue, of all the clan, 

Thrumming on on empty can . 

Some edd huntiiiig ditty, while 
He his green way beguile 
To hostess 

tlown beside' the pasture Trent 
Pbr he leflr the mony tale, 

Uessenger for spi^y ole. 

Gone, the meny morris don ; 

Qqnj^y the spngof Oa^elyn ; 

Gqn^ tbe.tou^*belto outlaw 
IdUngrinthe ‘‘^enA-shawe;” 

^ aii-gope away aia^post! 

toui; bis.tqfti^ grave, 

Mori^, ebpuld have 
fgain, her forest days, 

, ^ and ho would craze: 

Ho w(^ g^ear, to aUhis oaks, 
beneath the dockyard strokes, 
l^vo rot^ba the briny seas; 

that her wM bees 

Gang i^t honey 

Can’t be got wjtheut h^ mdney * 


KigAiTS. 

A living writer dwelb upou^to sbfiamwstuinm of wiflii a poet*s love htitltupon 

knowledge. Ko one eau' UD$$l^Mand ihit peeoflar* sflUnesa who hm not passed many a 
thought^ hour beneoUi tli«i**aaelazi«holy houghs," amidat which thewe » ever somid whieh 
seems like ttlence: . 


X tote thftoto|,f oeuld.dweU among ^ 

Tbah sileiM :|>eoi^ iWrmy thouitol up gyew 

b3 
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In nobly ordered fonu^ as to my view 
Bose the sneoeasion of tiiat lofl^ ibropg: — 

The mdlow footstep on a ground of leaves 
Fonn’d by the idow decay of num'rous yeam^*-^ 

The couch of moss, whose growth alone appearsi 
Beneath the fir^s ishospitable eaves^*-* 

The diirp and Butter of some lungile bitd^ 

The ruBUe in tho brake, — ^what p^ous storO* 

Of joys have these on poets* hearts conferred? 

And then at times to send one’s own voice out. 

In the Bill frolic of one Startling idxoul^ 

Only to feel the after stillness more ! MiLWss. 

The Amerioan peel’s reverence for the forest zisat Into dcvotioai— 

Father, thy hand 

Hath sear’d these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fidr raioka of ^oes, Th^, in thy sun 
Budded, and idiook thdr green leaves in thy breeze, 

And towards heaven, ^e o6ntury*living crow, 

Whose hirlih was in their tops, grew old and (Bed 
Among their Inanohes, till, at 1^, they stood, 

As now iluQr stand, mtuny, and tall, and dark, 

Fit shrine iac huzBm worshipper to hold 
Ckirnmnnion with bis llaker. These dim 'vaults, 

These windbag addsi^ human pomp or pride 
Bopoit not No fiurtsstio carvings i^ow 
The boast of oiir 'vain race to change the forte 
Of thy fair worfes. ^t thouart here — ^thouBH’st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run akmg the summit of these trees 
In music ;-^hou art in the cooler breath. 

That from the inmost darkness of theplM, 

Comapy scarcely ialt — ^the barisy trunks, the ground 
The moite ground, axe aU instinct with thee. 

Herois oootinual 'wcssh^j^-Hiature^ here^ 
ba the trantiuBIHy that th^ dost love, 

Stdoys thy piwmoe. Noiselesdy, around, 

F!rW perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Fsssesf and yon elesr spring, that, *n]id8t its hethsj, 

WeQs softly texth, snd visits the 8tron|t toots 
Of hsIlt3te?itMl^ * 

MidtiltegoOaH'doss. Thou hast not Idt 
llQadfwraaQUtaif^^ these shades, 

* Of thy psiteotions. Geanddor, strength, and graoo 
Axebmteifteakclthen This mi^ty oah^ 

By whose hiuiiovaU^ atem I stand and seem 
iimost annibSated^itet a prince. 

In all thayproud old World beyond the dec^ 

E'er wore ms cicWttas'lnfti^aa ; 

Wean the green ooMsnd Of Isavte with whMb 
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Thy lumd has graced lum« 

Js beauty, aucb aa blooms xu>t in tae glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest floweri 
With soentad breath, dnd look so like a smile, 

Seems, a& it is^^. the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling 
A viaij^le token of the upholding Love, . 

That axe tiiie soul of this wide universal 

• S6.-HiaQUl^D SNOW STORM* 

[Jobs WniSON, the distinguished Trofessor of Moral Philosophy iU thetlniverBity of Edin- 
burgh, was bom at Paisley hi 1788. He was the aou of sa opulentmaniidGaetarer, and received 
his elementary education at Oliugdw tTniversity, proceeding afterwards to Magdalen College, 
Oxford. His poetical genius was developed at the university* He obtained the Kewdegate 
Prize, and amidst a passion for athletic eKimses, whiidh distinguished Mm in after-life, he 
was looked upon as one of the most lemarki^le youz^ men of his day* . Upon his leaving 
Oxford he purchased a diarining property, BUeray, on Lake Windermere. At this period he 
published the first of his beautiful poems, ^The^^lsla df Palms** Subseguently he became 
a member of the Scottish bar, and in a fhw years fhc^ved the appointment to that chair which 
he has so long filled with honour^ His pexman^tvepntdtioh will, wd fbtnk, rest upon his 
prose writingB. His contrilmtlons to ^Blabkwdi^'B M'ligsniim*- raised whole tone and 
character of periodical litemtote. . The keenest fit, themest playfitl tocf > the most genial 
criticism, the detest pathos, were lavished year s^r yM with a profiision ^most miraculous. 
Some of the finest of these productions have been c<fileated. as > Tha Beereatious of Chris- 
topher North.* It would be difficult to point to threa volumes Qf pui^ own times that have an 
equal chance of becoming immortal.] ^ ' 

Cue family lived in Gknoranui, and another in Glen(H>-»th6 families of two 
brothers — seldom visiting each' ottor .on workbig days, seldom meeting oven on 
sabbathf^ for theirs was not . the same parish l^k^^-seldinn earning together on 
rural festivals or hoUdsys, for in the H^^blandS now are notso frequent as of. 
yore ; yet, all these sweet seldoms, taken together, to loving hearts made a happy 
many, and thus, though eadifiimily passed its hfe in its own iWe, there were many 
invisible threads stretched out through the intsmiedMe air,' connecting the two 
dwellings togetiier,--^ the gossamer Imeps fioating trim one hree to another, each 
with its own secret nest? ^dnsstiDml^h dwellh^ wefo/ That in Glenco, built 
beneath a treeless but rodcr-^^^kil storms^'-^-with greensward 

and garden on.a slope down tb a lifulet^ of the dear (oh 1 once wofully 

reddened i) and gmmg, so it sesn% in this moMh bf its own r^^ and the huge 
stones that OVen&dcw it, out of the wtit Gtacretan more conspicuoHS, 

on a knoll among the pastoral meadows, aiidway between moontsin and mountain, 
so that thegzove whidr fi^ son is shining Ugh, is darkened 

by thdr meel^ &sdowaf>^ijiia etonin the snndtine, for His a low 

but wide-airiKedgfbveof oM'O A, Btlla dot^ 

is very bylvan ; but ^ As ^ uB, y^descend upon, 

near ^e foot of that' wfUi ststmss biiimen y«m slid" wib*Etiv6« And, 

oicc^ ibis old oak^o l^;bve 'ld |d^.lh^ not a ties, and hardly a budi, on 
bai^: or brae, pasture or tiun^h these are k^ by ntstty » till, there min- 

gling themselves into one stIWam, in w pespelusl Metre, tw seetiiS to be as native 
to the grass, asitS H^t ts to tim glOW^wortm Such tte the two hutS^for they are 
huts and no more— -and you may see them, still, if you know how ^ discover the 
beautiful sights of nature liomdescs^iti^ iR your tout, and if the spirit 

of change, now noWhetf sit tot bn OiiMU^ net even in its most solitaiy places^ 


Brtant. 
Joibr Wilson. 
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have not swept from the scenes the beautified, the humble, but hereditary dwellings 
that ought to bo allowed, in thafulneas of the quiet time, to relapse back into the 
bosom of nature, through insensible and unperceived decay. * 

Iheso huts belonged to brother^ imd eaph had an only child — a son and a 
daughter — bom on the some day, and now blooming on the verge of youth. A year 
ago, and they were but mere children; but what wondrous growth of frame and 
spirit does nature at that season of life often prei^t b^re oureyes ! So that wo 
almost see the very change going on between mom and moAi, and feel that these 
objects of our afiPeotion are dsdly brought oloibr to ourselves, by paHakiiig daily 
more and more in all our moat sacred thoughts, in our cares and in our duties, and 
in knowledge of the sorrows as well as the joys of our common lot. Thus had 
these cousins grown up before their parents* eyes*-r-flora Macdonald, a name hallowed 
of yore, the fairest, and Bonedd Cameron, the boldest of all the living fiowers in 
Gleiico and Glencreran. It was now their seventeenth birthday, and never had a 
winter sim smiled more senmely over a knoll of snow. Flora,, it had been agreed 
on, was to pass that day in Glencreran, and Booidd to meet her among the moun- 
tains, that ho might bring hec down the. many precipitous passes to his paients* 
hut. It was the middle of Febrqary, and tiie snow had lain for weeks with all its 
drifts unchanged, so calm had been tiae weather and so continued tho frost. At 
the same hour, known by horologe on the diff touched.by tho finger of dawn, the 
happy ereatiires left ea<h their, glen, and mile after mile of the smooth surface 
glided away past their almost as the quiet water glides by the little boat that 
in favouring breezes v^alks merrily along the sea. And soon they met at the trysting 
place — a tok of birch trees beneath a cliff that tahes its name fh>m the eagles. 

On their meeting, seemed jrot to them the whole of nature suddenly inspired with 
joy and beauty? Insects, unheard by them before, hummed and glittered in tho 
ail*; from tree roots, where the snow was thin, little fiowers, or herbs floweivlike, 
now for tho first time were seen looking, out as if alive ; the trees themselves seemed 
budding, as if it wore aheady spring; and rare as m tl^ rocky region are the birds 
of song, a faint trill for a moment touched their ears, and the flutter of •a wing, 
telling them that somewhere near there was preparation for a nest. Deep down 
beneath the snow they listened to tho tinkle of rills unreached by the frost, and 
merry, thought they, was .the music of these contented prisoners. Not Summer's 
self, in its deepest green, so b ea utifa l hod oyer been to them before, as now the mild 
white of Winter; and as their eyes were lifted up to hea^n, when had they ever 
(keen before a sky of such perfect blue, a ^ gentle inrits brightness, or flJtogether 
a week-day in any season so Uke a sabba^ in its stUlnes^ so like a holiday in its 
joy? Lovers were they, kdthough INi 7^ soaroely knew it i for ^m love only 
could have cotoe such bliss as mm ^ theirs^^-ra that while it beautified wae 
felt to come froia the skies* / . ,, , 

Flora sang tO'.Banald many pf h^ ola 8f[»^,to airs i^t sound 

like the sighing c^wmds among ,fipao|tured^^^^ ^or brancm of storm-toss^ 
reei wh^ the snhsid^ tapa]^t is abou^ to let them re^ Mbnbtptious music! 
vtut irresistlbleom,^ hmrt j^t ,a^ei^id,an4,;^thrMIed, sincere seems 

to be the moii!k!|ifidn^ it bj^oodhi^ and feeding on the 

srae note, that is at onqe^ts and swestest ajim of which the 

singer never wwethis h^ ^eart all fhe thne is haantbd by all 

that is most piteous,-— ^ the dead in. their pal^mss retemiin to tho 
shades of life, only Wt once nmre they may pour from the& ^od eyes those strange 
ahoweia of unaecountable.temai . v ,. 

How mmiy were they between tho^.n3L^tn)iiil airs). pLo^ Flora trembled to see 
her lover's buiuing brow end flasUnCpeyes, m he told tabs of gmib^wftught 
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in foreign lands, aoross the sear— tales which he had drunk in with gi eedy ears 
from the old heroes scattered all over Lochaber and Badenoch, on the biink of the 
grave still g%rnilous of blood! 

M The sun sat high In Ids meAilion iipww." 

But time had not l^een wi& the youthful lovmi and the blessed beings believed 
that ’twas but a little bdor smee beneath the Eagle CSifif ^oy had met in the prime 
of the mom! 

The boy starts to his feet, and his keen eye looks along the ready xifie — ^for his 
sirss had all been fhmous deer-stalkers, and the passion of the chase was hereditaiy 
in his blood. Lo! a deer from BhlnM, hound-driven, or sullenly astray, slowly 
bearing his antlers up the glen, then stopping for a moment to snuff the air, then 
away — away ! The rifle-shot rings dully born the scarce echoing snow-clijQs, and 
the animal leaps doft, struck by a certain but not sudden death-wound. Oh ! for 
Fingal now to. pull down like a wolf! But labouring and lumbering heavily 
along, the snow spotted as he bou^ with blood, the huge animal at last disappears 
round some rocks at the head of the glen. ^ Follow me, Floraf*^ the bqy-huntcr 
cries ; and flinging down their plaids, tibey turn their bright faces to the mountain, 
and away up the long glen after the stricken deer. Fleet was the mountain girl; 
and Bonald, as he .ever and anon looked back to wave her on, ^th pride admired 
her lightsome motion as she bounded along the show. Bedder redder grew that 
snow, and more heavily trampled, as they winded round the rodcs. Yonder is the 
deer, staggering up the mountain, not hklf a mile off— now standing at bay, as if 
before his swimming eyes came Fjngal, the tenor of the forest, whose howl was 
known to all the echoes, and quailed the herd’ while their antlers were yet afar off. 
" Best, Flora, rest ! widle 1 fly io him with my rifle— and shoot him through the 
heart!” 

Up — ^up— up the interminable glen, ^at kept wmding and winding round many 
a jutting promontory ^ many a castellated olif^ the ^^eer kept dragging his 
goro-ofl^g bulk, somMimoa almost withm, and ^en for some hundreds of yards 
just beyond, rifle-shot; wtkBe thO' boy, m^dened l^ tfae chase^ pressed forwards, 
now all alone, nor any more looking bramd for Flora, who had entirdiy d&appeared ; 
and thus he was hurried on for mpiSB by the whirlwind of passion, — ^till at last he 
struck the noUe quany, and down aSidc the antlers in the amow, while the air was 
spumed by the dohvukrve beaUngs df feet. Then leaped Bonald upon the red-deer 
like a beast of pr^, and lifted up a'Jook triumph to the mountain-tops. 

Where is !^orel Her lover 1 m foijjjolteii bar*— and ho is alone— nor knows it — 
he and the riM*^e6r^^-an anoimMS enimri, foit Wtaffeaing in' the frost of death. 

Soime large flakes sndir are rir, and they seem to waver and whirl, 

though an, hour ago ihjsre was noft a h^feath. Faster they foil and faster — the 
flakes are aWbstrdEi f^'^ whence, so suddenly has come 

that huge yiflld^ where are you, il^orar and 

from the ll^;e;hide, see^ that no iHora is at band. But 

yonder is a morib^' IJie show. Ifo Bhe»*tis she ; and ^n 

Bonald tun» hie eyM the heart of the htfoW bums within 

himi like a n9w-stit^ ' Sforilllui tos ea^^’h o»y disturbed in his eytf he sends 
a«hout down the 'cheeks pale and bright by flta, is at last by 

his side. Banting and if^[»0l^lass hkh stands, and then dimily sinks on his breast. 
Her hair is ruffled the wind that reViies her, and her fooe all moistened by the 
snow-flakes^ now not fo^hfe but driven— -for the day hasundergone a dismal chuige, 
and all oyer the sky hfo now lowi^^ savege symptonm of a fost-ooming night- 
storm. 
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Bare is poor Flora's head, and sordy drenched her hair^ that an hour or two ago 
glittered in the sunshine. Her shivering frame misses now the warmth of the 
plaid, which almost no cold can penetrate, and which .had kept the .vital cunent 
flowing freely in many a bitter blaet. What Would the miserable boy give now for 
the coverings lying far away, which, in his foohsh passion, ho ^ung down to chase 
that fatal doer ! Oh, Flora 1 if you would not fear to Btay hm by yourself, under 
the protection of God, who surely will iio| forBake you, soon wifl 1 go and come from 
the place where our plaids are lying ; and under the shelter of the deer we may be 
able to outlive the hurrioano,-^yoa wr^t>ped up in them^and folded, Omy dearest 
sister, in my arms 1 " “1 will go with you down the g^eii, Bonald 1 ” and she left his 
breast ; but, weak as a day-old lamb, tottered-Snd dom oh the snow.. The 
cold — ^inteuso as if the air were ico-^had ehilled^ her very heart, after the hoac of 
that long race ; and it was manifest that here she must be fbr the night — ^to live or 
to die. And tho night seemed already oom^ so full was the lift of snow ; while 
the glimmer ovciy moment became gloomier, as if the day were expiring bng 
before its time. Howling at a distance down ^e glen was he^ a sea-bom tempest 
from the Linnhe Loch, where now they both knew the tide was tumbling in, bringing 
with it sleet and snow-blasts from afar ; and from the opposite quarter of*the sky 
an inland tempest was raging to meet it, while every lesser glen had its own 
uproar, so that on 4 U hands they were environed with death. 

"I will go — andf.till I retum,kave you with God.” “Go, Bonald!” and he went 
and came, as if he had been endowed with the raven's wings. 

Miles away and xniles hack had he flown, and an hour h^ not been with his going 
and his coming; but what’a ^oary wretchedness meanwhile had bOen hers! She 
feared that she was dying^that t^ cold snow-atmm was killing heiv— and that she 
would never mom see Bonald, to say to him farewell Soon as he was gone, all her 
courage had died. Alone, she feared death, and Wept to think how hard it was for 
one so youi^ thus miserably to die. He came, and her whole being was changed. 
Folded up in both the plmds^ she felt resigned. << Oh! kiss me*, kiss me, Bonald ; 
for your love— great as it iah— is not as my tove. You must nevw forget me,^nald, 
when your poor Flora is dead.” 

Bdigion with these two young creatures was as dear as the l^^ht of the sabbath- 
day— and their belief in healr^n just the same as in earth. ' The will of God they 
thought of just as they thought thrir psrimts' wiU,— and the was their 
living obedience to its decrees. If die was to di^ supported now by the presence 
of her broths, Flora was utterly lesfgiied; if she was to Bve, her heart i^ed to 
itself the very fonns of her gniMul worsldp. But all at once she dqsed her eyes, 
ceased breathing^— and, as the temp)^ howled and rumbled in the gloom that fdl 
around them hke bUudsms^ fiooild dobst sunk down, thinking tliat she was dead. 

** lYretchedeinner that I am1-<-my wideed madness h«r here to die of 

cold ! ” And he smot.e Ids fareas% and tote his hair, imd ^ed to up, lest the 
augiyeycof.God wmlool^enldml^t^t^^ ^ 

All atones, without a w^»d,Bdhald lifM Flora Ih Us ax^limd walked 

away op the g^eiv herajllmxM^^ a |»iii Bitirad^ gave super- 

naturol stren^imd of what had 

once been a houses he had r wh ^embe ie ^ weiw but.a sj^lraj^ off ^wWther 

or not they had any roof he badibigQttan,*Miat the* thou^t even of su<^ a shdter 
seemed a thought of sdvatioti. There snow-drift at op^bg that had 

once been a door — snow up the holes dnoe Witid;owa--thb.;wddi^ ot tho roof had 
been carried off for fud, and the sis>w-flakes were falling ii^ th|^ Would soon 
fill up the inside of the min. The snow id|rant was if fy sheep; 

and caiiying in his burden und^ the low lij^ he saw tti^ plm ^ fillra with a 
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flock that had fowknoifa the hurrioano, and ihat» all huddled together, looked on 
him as on the shepherd, come to see how they were farmg in the atorm. 

And a young shepherd he was, with a l^mb apparently dying in his arms. All 
colour, all motion, all breath seemed to be gone; and yet something convinced Ids 
heart that sho was yet alive: The ruhied hut was roofless, but aeross an anglo of 
the walls some pinediraiioi^ had been flung^ as a sort of shelter for the sheep or 
cattle that mig^t repair thither in oru^ weaUior-^some pine-branches left by the 
wood-cutters, who f^ed the few trees that once stood at the very head of the 
glen. Into that (»iner the snow drift hadnet yet forced its way^ and he sat down 
theic, with Flora in the cheruhing of his eihbinme, hoping that the warmth of his 
distracted heart mig^t be fSdt by h», who was as cold as a eorpsa The chill air 
was somewhat softened by the breath of the huddled flock, and the edge of the 
cutting wind blunted by the stones. It was a place in which it seemed possible that 
she might revive miserable as it was wi^r the mire-mixed snow, and almost as cold 
as one supposes the ^ve. And she dSd revlye^ and under the half open lids the 
dim blue appeared to be not yet life-deserted. It^was yet but the afternoon,— -nigbt- 
like though it was, — and ho thoujs^t, as he breathed upon her lips, that a faint red 
rctomed,, and that they felt the kims he dropt on theta to drive death away. 

" Oh ! father, go sec^ for Hbnald, for I dreamt to^‘night that he was perishing in 
tho snow.” " Flora, fear not, — Qod is udth ^ MfUd swans, tfiey say, are come 
to I/3ch PhoiL Let us go, Bonald, and see 0iem;. but nO’ rifle— A)r why kill crea- 
tures said to be so beautii^t” Over tlmm where, ^ th^ toy beaded down the pine- 
branch roof, as if it would give way Ipex^ath ttelnereaing weight; but there it still 
hung, though the drift came over their' fee^ and up to'ihoir knees, and seemed 
string upwards to be their rbroud. Oh i Jam overcome with drowsiness, and 
fain would be allowed to sleep. Who. is dmturbing mchr-ond what noise is this in 
our housel” «Pear not, fear noi^ FIorB,~-aod is with us.” "Motherl am 1 lying 
in your arms ? My fkther surely is not tbo storm. Oh, I have had a most dread- 
flil dream 1 ” and with sudb mutteiingB as these Flora relap^ again into that perilous 
sleep, which soon becomes that of death. 

Night itself came, but Flora and iUmsld knew it not; and both lay motionless in 
one snow-shroud^ Mar^paasiohe^ though earth-born, heavenly all— pity, and grief, 
and love, and hope, and at last deai»ir, had prostrated the strength 1h^ hod so long 
supported; and the brave boy— who, bsd been fov. spins time fheble as a very child 
after a fbver, with a mind opimised and wandering, and in Ha perplosities sore afraid 
of some namdess m— ba^submiitsd tp lay down Ids head beside his Flora’s, and 
had soon bsopme, like her, inaencdble to tbiniiight,an4~|dl its storms* 

Bright was the peat fire in thp h^t of Kpm’s Glenoo,— and they were 

among the hap]^eat of the humUe the birthday of their blame- 

I®®® child. They thought, rfher, singing<|i^S^mt songs by the finaside of the hut 
in Glencraron,. $m tander 0<msiu Boiii^ were with them in their 

prayers. No warning ^ sn^ or ,ibe howl; for ftar it is that 

creates its <n|p ghosts,' and all .ghostlike 'mtings ; wad they hadse^ their 

Flora, in thp meekest of thd ns^tiog forth on her way over the quiet 

mountaim^ like a to wh^^ starts at shadows as if 

they ^ere of the g^ve, is to realUies that might vreU inspire 

dissmy So was ft noif wl^r the head of Gflonc^ran. 

Thfti'r T^ad ih*fp it*' rjiijfht bad conu^and he and l^ra Were 

not the^— but the d^ had been abni^ me a summer day, and in their infatua- 
tion they wer doubtd that tto <osi^ chan^^^t mind8,and that 

Flora had n^rned with him tP Qbiio, . Bonald had langbingly said, tlmt hiqdy 
be might surprise in ^ badt to them Fh»ra on her 
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birth-day, and — straiigo though it oft&irards seemed to her to bo^that belief pre- 
veotcd one siugle foor from touchiug his mother's hea^ and she and her husband 
that night lay down in untroubled sleep. 

And what could have been done for them^ had they been told by some good cr 
evil spirit that their childron were in the duties of such a night? As well seek 
for a single hoik in the middle of the misty mam i Slut the inland storm had been 
seen brewing among the mountains round King's-House, and hut had communicated 
with hut, though for apart in regions where the traveUer sees no symptoms of 
human life. Down through the long cliff-pass of Mealanumy^ between Buchael- 
Etive and the Black Mounl^ towards the lone House ,of Dalnesa, that lies in ever- 
lasting shadows, went a band of shepherds, trampling thdr way across a hundred 
frozeu streams. Ddnesa joined its strength, and then away over the drift-bridged 
chasms toiled that gathering, with their sheep-dogs scouring the loose snows in the 
van, Fitigal the Bed Beaver, with his head aloft on the look-out for deer, grimly eye- 
ing the coiric where last he. tasted blood. AU “ phdded in their tartan array," these 
shepherds laughed at the. storm, — and hark, you hear the bagpipe play — the music 
the Highlanders love both in war and in peace. 

“ They think then of the oWrie Cji^ttle, ^ 

And silly sheep;” 


and though they ken ^twill be a moonless night, — ^for the snow-storm will sweep her 
out of heaveu,-'-Hip the mountain and down the glen they go, marking where flock 
and herd have betaken thexnselves, and now, at midfaB, unafraid of that blind 
hollow, they descend into, the depth where once stood the old^ grove of pines. 
Following their dogs, who know &eir duties in their instinct, the band, without 
seeing it, are now doso to that riiihed hui Why bark the sheep-dogs so — ^and 
why bowls Fingal, as if some i^rit pSsssed athwart the night ? Ho scents the dead 
body of the boy who so often had shouted him on in the forest when the imtleis 
went by ! Not doadr— nor dead dm who is on his bosom. Yet life in both is 
fiozen— and will ^he red blood in their veins ever again bo'thawed ! Almost pitch 
dark is the roofless ruin ; and the frightened sh^p know not what is that terrible 
shape that is howling thete. But a man eptos. and lifts up one of the bodies 
giving it Into the arms Of those at. the doorivay, wd then lifts up the other ; aM 
by the flash of a rifle, they see that it is Bonald Cameron and Flora Hiurionald, 
seemingly both frozen to death. Some of those reeds that the shepherds bum in 
their huts are kindled, and in Uufi smaB l^ht thpy are assured that such are the 
corpses. But ti^t noble dog knows that death is not there, and licks the face of 
Bonald, as if hb" tirould h& Two of the shepherds know well 

how to fold the dying ifi ‘^em plol^^how gentlest to carry them along fbr they 
had leamt It onihe fi^d df^etOridusl^tUe^ wK without stumbling over the dead 
and wounded, b^ awa^ yet of the youthM warrior, 

who hdd shown thiit -^'such g wpHhy to tlm chic£ 

The storm was could %y:hamheafd 

each othwrf vdoes th^ sh^ from strong 

hand to han4 Olencd, sad Would be them on 

their arrival wi«i th« or the dt^: Blind people thtough whst to. them 
IS the night of crowded dgy^roets, Bnpahsing tum ro^hd corners, ^nhedWting 
plunge down steep stairs, irind'tlwf way Ibmle^y whiriwindsjof 1^4 and 

hfeown pbwaneh^^ For is with 


reach in their serenity, each onOr , . 

tlMin ,WS lio oi Uxo edge ot t&i |a«SaS,.thfr^^ Shw 
iBCW ^ooutt^innoM of the fhown 
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through the fitful night, and the hollow sound of each particular stream beneath the 
snow, at places where in other weather thefe was a pool or a wator-fall. The dip of 
the hills, in spite of the drifts, familiar to their did not deceive them now ; 
and then the dogs^ in their instinct, were ^idos that Orr^ not ; and as well os the 
shepherds kuew^ii themaelvea, did $%!igal' know that they were aiiBious to reach 
Glenco. He led the w^ if he were in moonlight,; and of^u stood still when 
they were shifting th^ burden,*and whined as if in gxief, Ho know whore the 
bridges wOre^^^-stones or lo^ ; and he rounded the n^u^es where at springs the 
wUd fowl fired. ' And thus instinct and reason, and faith, conducted the saving 
bond along, now- they are at €toco, and at the door of the hut. 

To life were brought the dead ; and there, at midni^t, sat they uii like ghosts. 
Strange seemed they for a while" to 4nch others’ eyea,-*w(l at each other they 
looked ae if they had fbrgotteu how dearly ohee they loved. Then, as if in holy fear, 
they gazed in each others’ fiaccs, thinkihg Uiat they had awoke together in heaven. 
'‘Flora ! ” said Bonald, — ^and that sweet word, first he had been able to speak, 
reminded him of all that hkd passed, and he knew that the God in whom they had 
put their trust had sent them deliveriaiicie.' Flors^ too, knew her parents, who wero 
on their knees ; and she, strove to rise up and kneil down beade them, but she 
was powerless as a broken reed ; and when thou^t to join with them in 
thanl^ving; her voice was gone. Still as death imt all the people in the hut, and 
one or two who were fathers wero not ashamed tp weep. 


96,— PREFACE TO THE SCHOOLafASTEB. , Aschajt. 

[Roobb AsCbah was horn in 1616. . Hia fhther was a hous^ steward in a wealthy family. 
By the patronage of Sir Andiony Wingfield he Was placed at St John's College, Cambridge. 
The Greek language had only been rec^Uy taught at the Universities, ^d^Asoham devoted 
himself to its study with great ardour, appl^g himself with the u|m 08 t diligence to the in- 
struction of others. In 1648, he was appoint^ instractmr in the learned languages to the 
Lady Elizabeth, dterwaz;^ Queen; anA with the interval of three years, during which ho 
travelled throned Italy and Gemumy, he held omcea at Court during the reigns of Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. He died in 1668. THien Queen Elizabeth heard the news of his 
death she exclaimed, **sbe would romer have thrown ten thousand pounds into the sea than 
have lost her Asoham,**] 

’When the great plague Was it London, tho year 1563, the Queen’eU^eaty, Queen 
iSizabeth, lay at Her C^Ie of Windsor : whereuppn, the Kith day of December, it 
fortuned that in Sir William Cecil’s chamber, h^ Highness’s Ezindpd Secrets^, 
there dined "together these persmii^ges, Mri himself, Sir .William Peter, 

Sir I. Mason, Dr. Wotton, Itichard ^ki^ of the Exchequer, Sir 

Waiter Mltdinay, Chancellor of the Haddon, Master .of Xtequeats, Mr. 

John Astt^, Mfl^r of tho Jewhl'^Btotis^ Bernard Hampton, Mr. Nicasius, emd 
I. Of which number, the modt.pak word pf her Majesty’f inoat hofiourohle Privy 
Oouh<ft ^ ^0 irist aftp^lUBr pheet i WslW then, and dp re- 
joice yet to rei^ember, that my wag so happy^ be that day, in the 

company of so mai^ wisis and tdg^er, ad hmdXy there oouU Imye been 

picIckL out again^ out of all 

Uh Secret^ hath this adoaatomod>wn(nr, tt^gjh his head be never ao full of 
nibat* wmg^ty afKiirs of the xeldm, ye^ ^;dinp^-timo he doth, seem to lay them 
always aside : and finding eyet fit oeoa^on to talk pleasantly of, other matters, but 
most gladly of some matter of le^Unirig^ whei’em he wiH eourtspusly hear the mind 
of the meonbsb at hih table> . ' 

Hot long after odr sitting ddwii, 2 haVe strange news brought mo,5aith Mr.Socre- 
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taxy, tiuB taoniing, that divers scholani of Eton be Tiin Away fieom the sdbodl, fbr 
fear of beating. 'V^ereupon Mr. SoctetiB^ took occasion to wii^ that some more 
disoretion vrere in many sohoolmastens^ ia using oorreetion, than commonly thm 
ifk 'Whe cuuiy times punish rather the tvoakhesa bf nature than the fault of the 
scholar. Whereby many scholars. that might else prove 'wddbe driven to hate 
learnings before thqr know what learning meaiieth ; and iO are made wilting to 
forsake their book, and be to be put tb any Other kind ^ hhdng. 

Mr. Peter, as one somewhat severe of hatdre^ <»ud plainly^ thlt the rod only was 
the sword that must keep the sdh<^l in obedience, and the sbholat in good order. 
Mr. Wotto% a man mild of nature with soft voice, and fbw mrds, inclined to Mr. 
Secretaiy’s judgment, and said, in mine opinion the adiodhohse should be in deed, 
as it is call^ by name, the house of phy and pleasure^ and not of fear and bondage; 
and as 1 do remember,, so soith Socrates in cme plabe of Plato. And therefore, if a 
rod cany the fear of a sword it is no marvel if those that be fearfhl of nature Choose 
rather to fbrsake the play, than to stand alleys within the fear of a sword in a 
fond man^s handling. Mr. Mason, after his manner, WOs very merry with both 
parties, pleasantly playing^ both with shrewd touches of many couiste boys, and 
with the Bmall discretion of feony lewd schoolmasters. Mr. Hhddon was fully of 
Mr. Peter*s opinion, and said the best schoolmaster of our time was the 
greatest beater^ and hmSd the perSon» Though, quoth I, it was his good fortune 
to send from li^ sohobl unto the tTniversity one of the b^ scholars indeed of all 
our time, yet wise men do thhdc that that came so to pass rather by the great 
towardness of the schoUf, than! by the great beating of master ; and whether 
this be true or nc^* you ai^ best witness. I said somewhat farther in the 

matter, how and Why you^ diildrun^l^^ sooner allured by love than driven by 
beating^ to att^ go^ learning ; whet^ I was the bolder to say my mind, because 
Mr.Seciwtmy^oouttoooaLy provoked me thereunto ; or else, in such a company, and 
namely in hk presence^ my wont is to be more willing to use mine ears to 
oooupy my tongdn 

Sir ^edter Mildmay, Mi, Astiey, and the rest said vS^ little ; ohfy Sir Biohaid 
Sadkville said nothing at oH A^ dinner 1 ^pnt up to read with ths Queen’s 
Majesty. We then together in the Greek tongue, as 1 well remember, that 
noble dration of l>emoath6neB against iSschines, for bis fal^ dealing in his ambassage 
to ]^g Philip of Macedonia. Sir Eichard Sackville came up soon after, and flndi^ 
me in Her Middy's privy diamber, he took me by the hand, snd'eanying me to a 
window, said, Mr/i^oham) J would hot for a good dei^ of money, have been, this 
day, absent f^om diq^, wt^, though I sMd nothing, yet I gave as good ear, ahd 
do conaider aa W^ the Hjk mt ptf^.as any one did there. Sectetaty said, 
very wmly,:^ msw\yOUDg be driven to hate leamihg, 

before they know what is. & be good witness to In^lf ; for a 

/ond sd^lmssi^, w^:^y fdurte^ years old, drove ihe so, with fear of 

beating^ feom su Iave;<^ nOw, wh^: t know«wbat diffineence jt is to have 

learning and to harWEi^ i» nohe at^sll^ Ib^it my gfeitm grief, tuii'iind'ft my 
greatest hurt that e^ td tilat k WIs tny so ifi chimoe to ]%ht upon so 
lewd a moolmast^I %it sedng h is but in tain io^fement thfe^ past, and also 
wisdom to look to things to comq, sum^, God willhig, if God Idbd me life, I will 
m^e thh^ my midbap, scm^ occjtt^ ^ good hap. to little Bobert Sackvi% pay 
son’s son. For whose brin^^ h|^ Jr U|b^i^ad]y, ^ it so j^leaSS you, to iflpedslly 
your good advice. I hear much of age; bWft tii^ 

together. Point you out a sctomiii^ who, by ybftr fjader, fhall teaxhi' my to 
and yoius, and for all the rest I will provide yes ihey tbiis do ine 

a couple of hundred pounds by year: tod besi^ idiiAt febd me as tot a 
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friend ioTOU and yoiu^ as perchance any yon h^ve. Whi^rii proiniae the mrUiy 
gentleman aur^ me, nntU his dj^i^ di^. 

We had thentothea talk tdgc^^ of l»dn^g of nature of quick 

and hsffd wits: of the right <jboioo agQ <4 ^t: of ftar a^ hm, in taaohing 
childr^ We paaaed fixnn chOdren and oame to young men, nan^,, gantlmen ; 
we tolkad of ih^ .too piuoh lib^ty, to lire ag they of theiir;flettfa^ loose too 
soon, to ovennnchespjigiep.ce ofiQ^conkafyto common* 

wealt^ of the PensHBri and,. Orealm t of wit gathered, and^ good iS^ttoe gotten by 
som^ only hj esperienoe, without learning. And lastly, he required of me very 
earnestly to ahow what 1 th^ot^ht of the cOrnmon going of S^u^dn into Italy. 
But, saith h«^ beesivm this and^^t^ time uiB not suffer ap talk aa these 
good matters icoftnit^ therefore X j>ray yon, at ^aquest, and td your leisure, put 
in some order of writing the chief pdnts of this our taBt;, ooneeromit the right 91 ^ 
of teaching and honesty of living, for the good bripgmg up of childiW and young 
men. And surely, beside omiteptm^ ihe, you shall b^ pime and profit very u^y 
others. 1 made some e^Ewe by la^ of alality,^ and WM^ess of hwj: WeU, sai^ 
he, 1 am not, now to learn' what you can do. Qur dett friend, good Str. 0 oodridce, 
whose judgment IcbuldwoU beliete, did oimefbr all aatia^ me fid^ther^ Again,. 
I heard you say, not long ago, that you nu^ ihi|nk Sir Jo!l^ Cheke all thelemii- 
ing you have; and I know very wdil my^ :^ou did tei^ ^ Queen. And, 
therefore, seeing Qod did so bless you to mahs^^p the sdidbir of ttw bmU master, 
and oiso the scb^lmaster of the b^t scholar, t&t ev^ were in our.ifisM^ surely you 
should please Cfbd, benefit your country, and himodr your own mone, ff you wc^d 
take the paina to impart to dthms wm you learned ^v;imh a zpaslir, and how ye 
taught auoh a scholar. And in uttering ihot stuff .ye jreoSivM if tiie one^ in declaring 
the order ye took with the other, ye sh^ niwerlbi^ neither ipatterWr maimer what 
to write, nor how to write in this kind of argument 

1 beginningsome fiirther excuse, sudden^ was cidled to cmne to the Quean. The 
night following I dept little, my head was so full of this our former talk, and 1 so 
mhplful sonmwhat to satia^ the honest request of so dear a firieod, I thou|fiit to 
prepare some little twaiSse for a New Year’s gift at Christinss ; but aa it ohimoeth 
to buey builders^ so in bulldog, this^p^ pobr seb^-bouse (the rather because the 
form ef it is somewhat new a^ differing ffom othm) the wmfc rose daflyhig^ 
wider, than X. thought jt would 

^d thom^it eppear now, ^ be ip Wy deed but a small cottage, pom?*fbr the 
stul^ ai^trudefor the. yet in forward, l ictmd ^ site so good 

as I was losth to ^ve it over, but the . ma ld r i g so" costly oUfreacbjipg my ability, as 
numytimsa X that some opt of tt^ tfarte, mffdejpr friends with fhll purses, 
Sir Thomss Sii^^.i^<.Hisddo^ hnd'luu|.Qii» doing of it. Yet, never* 

thetes% 1 myself tapending mt I g4 et’hbhie by good Sir John 

Oh^ ihst»tl^ I h^towed Stun^us, beside somewhat 

that was m &Bft^ inig^ AriM^ and Olcppo, I bay# 

at hit pbhNd.ft up 'eol ooul^ imd.^ wie,' -V-^: ^ 

h7.*-d!;xn w>trirri^ of nx$£B!». 

'•ansiasr. Anmsop. 

X/is a oehbrated thouight of ISo^tes^tiisAf eU ^ misfortunes of mankind were 
ewriinto a puUio stock, in erdsfip Weq^C%di^ Smcpyitbe whole apedes, 
thMe who now thiidr tbemsdyas ^ spostmuipi^,wc^ prefrrthoshm they are 
eheady po ssecB o d of; beflm thsi irinich IhB to them by sudi a dlriaioD. 
Bmraee has carried thouj^ g deel farlbdr, <SaA i h If wfaidi im- 
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plloi^ ihat tbo boXtlships or misfortunes we lie under are more easy to us tba^ those 
of any other person would be, in case vri could change conditions with hizn. 

As I, was ruminating upon these two remarks, . and seated in my dhow chair, I 
insensibly fell asleep; when on a suddeii'methoug^ there was a prodamation made 
by Jupiter, that every mortal should brii:^ in hia grieb and calamities, and throw 
them together in a heap. Tbm was a la^ plain appointed for this purpose. 1 
took my stand in the cenhre of it, and saw, with a great deal ^ pleasure, the whole 
human spocies marching one after another, and throwing down their several loads, 
which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain, that seemed to jise above 
thedouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thjp airy shape, who was vexy active in this solem- 
nity. She carried a magnifying gkess in ono of her hands, and was glothed in a loose 
flowing tobe, embroidered with several figures of fi^a^ds and spectres, that discovered 
themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as her garments hovered in the wind, 
^ere wcus sometiiing wild and distracted in her lool^ He^ name was Fan<^. She 
led up every mortal to the appointed place, after having very ofiiciously assisted 
him in midLing up hia pack, and laying it upon his shouldem. My heart melted within 
me to see my fi^ow creature groaning under their respective burdens, and to con- 
sider that prodigious btdk of human cs^xnities which lay before me. 

There were, howevco^, severd persona who gave me great diver&don. Upon this 
occasion, 1 obsmwed one bringing in a fiardcl, veiy carefully concealed under an old 
embroidered doak, which, upon his thix)wing it into the heap, 1 discovered to bo 
poverty. Another, alter a great deal of pufiing, threw down his luggage, whioh, upon 
oxamii^g, I found tb be his mb,’* 

There were mdltitudes of lovers, saddled with very whimsied burdens, composed 
of darts imd. fiames ; but, what was very edd, though they sighed as if their hearts 
would break un<^r these bundles of edamities, they could not persuade themselyea 
to cast them into the heap when they came up to it ; but, after a few vain efforts, 
shook their hoods, and marched away as heavy laden as they came. I saw multi- 
tudes of old women throw down their wrinkles, and several young ones, who 
stripped tbemsdves of a taWny sidn. Iheio were very great heaps of red noses, 
large lips, and snety teeth. The truth of it is, T yim suiprised to see greatest 
part of tho mountain made up of bodily d(^nnHt^ Ob^rving one advandng to- 
wards the heap with a laiger ciugo than ordinioy upon his back, I found, upon his 
near approach, that it was only a natural humts whi^ he dispos^ of with great joy 
of heart ambng this collection of human Stuseriesi There wm likewise di^empers 
of all sorts; though I could not but obse^e^ that there were many more im^imaiy 
tha^real One little pafdc^t X ecUtd net bu^ take notice of, whidrwa^a complied 
of 1 ^ the diseases in<jidebi^ip himiau x^re, and wgs in the hand a |^at znony 
fine pec^e^ this Wee call^ |he .a^iedh l|ut Urhl^ most of all surprise me; was a 
.ratuarfe XnUde;;ifaat them or fi% thrown intotibe wiliolobc^; 

at which I t^nhlhed, -lutring cemriud^ within u^^seilf Miat^Wveiy 

one would'take thiac^^^lydf get^^rid^<fflusp|BmOiu^{arejudi^ 

I took flotied A -ipwipto a veiy prbfiigate w&, 1 <fid nCt question, 

canm lo^l^ withhiS'^^; but upcb searching into his birndle, I found that, 
instead Wthrowinjg his^;^k frdm^i^^ had only laid down hw memory. He 
wasibiWed by another W^Uesat^ flung away bis modesty iUsleiMi.^his 
ignorance; 

When the whole raoe of east theb>btird6ns,%1m,^^ 

bad been So hu^ oxi thfa bcoll^nj^liel^^ me an idle' spectator of w^ passed, ap- 
proodied towards ixie. • I gxWW'uhii^ at to sbelidd 

her magnifying gbws fhU before nijrcyes 1 no soonef saw my fimlh to wee 
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startled at the shortness of it^ wbidi now appeared to me in Its utmost aggraTsUon. 
The immoderate breadth of the features xnado me veiy much out of humour With 
my own countenance, upon wlndh 1 threw, it fioin ino4iko t msA- happened 
very luckily that one Who stood by pio; ha4 jusi b^ro diom his visage, 

which’it semioia was too long for hint It Was indeed extended to a hoost shamefol 
length, 1 believe the - ^n was, ^modestly spsaking,. as long as my whole fime. 
We hulboth of ns luir opportunity of mc^ng ourselvasi ax>d the centWbutions 
being now brought in, evsiyimm was at liberty to exchange hb misfortunes for tlmse 
of another person. 

I saw wil^ unspeakable pleasure the whole spec^ thus delivered from its sorrows; 
though at the same, time, as we stood round the heap, and sujpveyed the several 
materials of which it was composed, there was acafee a mortal in this vast multitude 
p who did not discover what he^thppght plassures and blessings of life^ and wondered 
how the owners of them ever came tolook upon them as bmdens andgrieyanoes. 

As we were legardingSveiy atteutivd^ this conlUslon ot mieeries^. tUs chaos of 
cidamity, Jupiter issued out s' sSoondpr^amati(m» that evmy one was now at liberty 
to exchange his affliction, &nd to return to his ^biiation with any such bundle at 
should be allotted to him. . . ^ 

Upon thisEouoy began again to bestir herselfr andrpivrohlUng out the whole heap 
with incredible activity, recommended to every one faia particular packet. The 
hurry and concision at thia time was not to be expressed. 8om9 observaitionB which 
1 made upon the occasion, 1 shsU oommunicatoto the pubMOv ' 4 vi^rable gray- 
headed man, who had laid down tlm diolie, and udio^ 1 fqu^ wanted an heir to his 
estate, snatched up an undutiful son, who had been thrown into the heap by his 
angiy father. The graceless youth, in Im than a quarter, of an hour, pulled tbe c^d 
gentleman by the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains out ; 0o that, meet- 
ing the true father, who came towards him with a fit of the gripes, ha him 

to take his son again, and give him back his chi^ic; but they Wjsre incapable either 
of them to recede from the choice they had made. A po(Hr galley slave, who bad 
thrown down hia chains, ^k up .the gout instead, but made such wxy fiicos, that 
one might easily perceive he was no great gainer by the baigain. It was pleasant 
enough to see the several exehangdk that were ma^ for 8ieknesB :|ig|dnst poverty, 
hunger against want of app^te, and oars against pain. 

Ihe finale world. were very bni^^muong themselves in bartering for features; 
one was trucking a lodt of gray hairs a earbunde; another was mak^j; over a 
short waist fora pair of round shouMm; and a third .cheapening a- bad face for a 
lost reputatiem : but cm all these occasionB there, was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemish, as soon as d»e go^ it into her possession, much more dis- 
agreeable than the old one. I nu^ the same obsemtilon cju every oUier misfoitune 
or calamity whU% every one in the fumm^ ^u|^t liimself in lien of what 
he had partpd^^^; whether^ it tbat;w, the ^evils. which befall us are in some 
ineasim.su^^^ proporti^^ our atrmigth, or that .evmy evil becomes more ' 
supportable bsgodrbeing d<^er;in^ ^ ' 

loould not from my &aiiforbmmiyi^ the poor hiina{j^lMdbed gentleman men- 
tioned b^ie, who went off w^yery' w& shaped person with^a stone in his htadder ; 
nor the fine gentleman who had struOk^upthis bargain with that limped through * 

a who^ assembly of ladies, wh6 used ip admire him, with apair of shoulders peeping 
over his head. 

1 must not omit niy own partiout^adm^^ My friend with a long visage had 
no SDon^ar taken upon him my short but wh agfotesque figure iivit, 

that as X looked iqmn him I could not foibai^ laughb^ 2 t tnyi^f, insomuch that I 
put my own frioe out of countemmeo. ^1^ poor gtntlmoan was so s^nsihte of the 
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ridiculo, that I found he was ashamed 9 f what ho had done ; on the other side, I 
found that 1 myself had no great reason to triumph, for as 1 went to touch my fore- 
head, I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. Beside^ os my 
nose was exceeding prominent, 1 gave it two^or three u^ucky knocks, as I was 
playing my hand about my face, and aiming at some other part of it 1 saw two 
other gentlemen by me, who were in the same ridiculous drcumstanoos. These had 
made a foolish swap between a couple of thick bandy logs and two long trapsticks 
that had no calves to them. One of these loo^Led l^e a man walking upon stilts, 
and was so lifted up into the air, above bis ordinary height, that his h^ turned 
round with it ; wbilo the other made such awkward oirole^ as he attempted to walk, 
tliat ho scarcely knew how to move forward upon his new supporters. Obseiwing 
him to be a pleasant kind of follow, 1 stuck my cane in the ground, and told him 
Z would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not^maroh up to it on a line that I 
drew for in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, ^ho made a most piteous 
sight as they wandered up and down tmder the pressure of their several burdens. 

whole plain was filled with murmurs and oomplmntif, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length taking compassion on the poor morttUs, ordered them a second 
time to lay down theiv loads, with a design to give every one his own again. They 
discharged themselves with a great deal of pleasure : after which, the phantom who 
had led them into such gross delusions, was commanded to disappear. There w^ 
sent in her stead a god^Uss of a quite different figure ; her motions were steady 
and composed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. She every now and then cast 
her 9 yes towaida heaven, and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her name was l^tience. 
She had no sooner placed herself by the mount of sorrows, but, what I thought very 
remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree, that it did not appear a third 
part so big as it was before. She afterwards returned every man his own proper 
calamity, and teadiing him how to bear it in the most commodious manner, he 
marched ofif with-it contentedly, being very well pleased that he had not been left 
to his own choice as to the kind of e^s which fell to his lot 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of this vision, I learnt 
from it never to repine at my oiim misfMunes, or to envy the happiness of another, 
since it is impossible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighbour's suffer- 
ings ; for which reason also X have determmi^ never to thiuk too lightly of another’s 
oomj^oints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow creatures with sentiments of 
humanity and compassion. 


98.— PmiYEB. 


jEBSHy Taylob. 


Maht times good men prayi and their prsyer is not a sin, but yet it retarns empty; 
beoanae^ altl^gh the man may be, yet the prayer ia not^ in proper disposition : 
and here 1 am to account to you concerning the collate and accidental hindrances 
of theprayerof agoo4.lfiVl« : ^ 

The first thing that tdndero the prayer of a good man from obtaining its effects, 
ia a violent anger and a violent atom in the spirit of him that praya jpor anger 
sets Ihn house on fire, and aU tfie spirits are buay upon trouUe, and intend propj^l- 
sion, defence, displeasure, or revenge ; it is a short madness, and an eternal wemy 
to discourse, and sober counsels, and fair conversation ; it intends its own olject 
with ell the eameatnees of pmeption, or activity of dei^, and a quicker motion 
of a.too warm and disiempaSi^ Uood ; it ia a fever in the heart, and a calenture in 
the head, and a fire in the froe^ and a sword in the hand, and a fruy all over ; and 
therefore can never suffer a man to be in a diappsitioii to pray. For prayer is an 
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action, and a state of intercourse and desire, exactly eontraiy to this character of 
anger. Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, the spirit of gentleness 
and dove-like simplicity; an imitation of the holy Jesus, whose spirit is meek, up to 
the greatness of the Uggest example ; and a conformity io GM, whose anger is 
always just, and marches slowly, and is without transportation, and often hindered, and 
never hasty, and is full of mercy : prayer is the peace of our spirit, the .stillness of 
our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the scat of meditation, the rest of our 
cores, and the calm of our tempest ; prayer is the issue of a qiiiet mind„ of un- 
troubled thoughts, it is the da\ighter of charity, and the sister of meekness and he 
that prays to God with an angiy, that is, with a troubM and discomposed spirit, is 
like him that retires into a battle to meditate, and sets up his closet in the out- 
quarters of an army, and chooses a frontier garrison to bo wise in. Anger is a 
perfect alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that attention 
which presents our prayers in a right lino to God. For so have I seen a lark rising 
from his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to get to 
heaven, and dimb above the clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the 
loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, 
descending more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover by the Ubration 
and frequent weighing of his wings ; till the little creature was forc^ to sit down 
and pant, and stay till the storm was over ; and then it made a prosperous flight, 
and did rise and sing as if it had learned music and morion from an angel he 
possej^ somerimes through the air about his ministrieB here below ; so is the prayer 
of a good man ; when his afPairs have required business, and his business was 
matter of disdiJino, and his discipline was to pass upon a aizming person, or had 
a design of charity, his duty met with the infirmities of a man, and anger was its 
instrument, and the instrument became stronger than the prim$ agent, and raispd 
a tempest, and overruled the man ; and then his prayer was broken, and his 
thoughts were troubled, and his words went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts 
pulled them back again, and made them without intention, and the good man sighs 
for his infirmity, but must be content to lose the prayer, and he must recover it 
wheii his anger is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made even as the brow of 
Jesus, and smooth like the heart of God ; and then it ascends to heaven upon the 
wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it returns, like the useful bee, 
leaden with a blessing and tho dew of h^vep. 

ludifferency and easiness of desire is a great enemy to Ihe success of a good man's 
prayer. When Plato gave Diogenes a great vessel of wine, who asked but a little, 
and a few caramys, the Oynic thanked him with his rude expression : ** Thou 
neither answerest to the question thou art asked, nor givest according as thou art 
desired : being inquired of, how many are two and two? thou answerest, twenty.*' 
So it is with God and us in the intercourse of our prayers ; we pray for health, and 
he gives us, it may be, a sickness that carties us into eternal life; we pray for 
necessary support our persons and families, and he gives us more tbim we need; 
we beg for a reslcmil of a present sadness, and he gives us that which makes us able 
to bear twenty sadnesses, a cbe^ful spirit, a peacefijl fionsdenee, and a joy in God, 
as an antepast of eternal rejoiemgs iuthe ki^om of God, then, although 
God doth very frequently give us beyond the matter of our desires, yet he does not 
60 often give us great thii^ beyond tho spirit of our desires, beyond the quickness, 
vi<vaci|/iy, and fervour ot qur minds : for there is but one thing in tho world that God 
hates b^des sin, that is, indifierency and lukewarmness; which, although it hath 
not in it the direct nature of sin, yet it hath this testimony from God, that it is 
loathsome and abominable ; and excepting this thing al<me, God never said so of 
Anything in the New Testament, but what was a direct breach of a commandment. 
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The reason of it is, because lukewarmness, or an indifferent spirit, is an undervaluing 
of God and of religion ; it is a separation of reason from affections, and a perfect 
conviction of the understanding to the goodness of a duty, but a refusing to follow 
what wo understand. For ho that is lukewarm alway, understands the better way, 
and seldom pmsues it ; ho bath so much reasoh as is sufficient, but he will not obey 
it ; his will does not follow the dictate of his understanding, and therefore it is un- 
natural. It is like the fantastic fires of the night, where there is light and no heat ; 
and therefore may pass on to the real fires of hell, where there is heat and no light ; 
and therefore, although an act of lukewarmness is only an indecency, and no sin, yet 
a state of lukowanunoss is criminal, and a sinful state of imperfection and indecency ; 
on act of indifferency hinders a single prayer from being accepted; but a state of it 
makes the person ungracious and despised in tho court of heaven : and therefore St. 
James, in his accounts concerning an effective pmyer, not only requires that ho bo a 
just man who prays, but his prayer must be fervent ; an effectual fervent prayer,” 
so our English reads it ; it must bo an intent, zealous, busy, operative prayer ; for 
consider what a huge indecency it is, that a man should speak to. God for a thing 
that he values not ; or that he should not value a thing, without which he cannot 
be happy ; or that he should spend his religion upon a trifle; and if it bo not a 
trifle, that he should not spend his affections upon it. If our prayers be for tem- 
poral things, I shall not need to stir up your affections to bo passionate for their 
purchase ; wo desire them gieedily, wo run after them intemperately, we are kept 
from them with huge impatience, we are delayed with infinite regrete ; we prefer 
them before our duty, we ask them unseasonably ; we receive them with our own 
prejudice, and we core not; we choose them to our hurt and hindrance, and yet 
delight in the purchase ; and when we do pray for them, wo can hardly bring our- 
selves to it to submit to God*s will, but will have them (if we can,) whether ho be 
pleased or no; like the parasite in the comedy, <*Qui comodit quod fuit ot quod 
non fuit:** *^he ate all, and more than all; what was set before him, and what was 
kept from him.** But then, for spiritual things, for tho interest of our souls, and 
the affairs of the kingdom, we pray to God with just such a zeal as a man begs of a 
chinii^geon to out him of the stone; or a condemfied man desires his executioner 
quickly to put him out of his pain, by taking away his life; when things are come 
to that pass it must be done, but GM knows with what little complacency and desire 
tho man makes his request: and yet tho things of religion and the spirit are the 
only things that ought to be desired vehemently, and pursued passionately, because 
God hath set such a value upon them, that they are the effects of his greatest loving- 
kindness ; they arc the purchases of Chrlat'a blood, and the effect of his continual 
intercession, the fruits of his bloody sacrifice, and the gifts of his healing and saving 
mercy ; the graces of God*8 Spirit, and the only instruments of felicity ; and if we 
con have fondnesses for things indifferent or dangerous, our prayers upbraid our 
spirits when wo beg coldly and tamely for those things for wffieh we ought to die, 
which are more prodous than the globes of kings and weightier than impeiial 
sceptres^ richer than the ^ils of the sea or the treasures of the Indian bik . 
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' [Ik Ift; Southey’s < Siif Thiomas More,* tho following aocpunt o^ tho BoguiiUM ^ Belgiunii 
and the Sisters of Chsrity, ci France, is reprinted from the * Iioadon Medical Gazette,* 
Vol. L] 

^ A few summers ago I passed through Flanders on my way to Germany, and at 
the hospital at Bruges saw some of the Beguines, and heard the physieian, with 
whom I was intimate, s[>eak in strong terms of their services ; he said, There are 
no such nurses/’ I saw them in the wards attending on the sick, fj.d in the chapel 
of the hospital on their knees washing the floor. , They wero obviously a superior 
class of women^ and the contrast was striking between these menial offlees and the 
respectability their di'ess and appearm^ce ; but,* the Beguinage of Ghent is one of 
their principal' establishments, and, spending a S^^day there, X went in the evening 
to vespers. It was twilight when 1 entered the chapel It wa« dimly lighted by 
two or three tall tapers before the altar and a few candles at the remotest end of 
the building in the orchestra^ but the body of the chapel was in deep gloom, Ailed 
from end to end with several hundred of these nuns seated in rows, m their dark 
dresses and white cowls, silent and motionless, e;Kcepting now and then when ouo 
of them started up, and stretching out her arms in the attitude of th^ oruoiflxion, 
stood in that posture many minutes, then sank and disappeared among the crowd. 
The gloom of the obapel’*--the long line of these unearthly-looking figures, like so 
many corpses propped up in their grave-dothes — ^the dead silence of building, 
onco only interrupt hy ft few viSkses in the distant orchestra chanting vesper^ was 
one of the most striking sights I over beheld. To some readers, the occasional 
attitude of the nuns may seem an abstzrd expression of fanaticism, but they are any 
thing but fenatics. Waoevet is accustomed to the manners of continental nations, 
knows that thi^ employ grimace in every thing. 1 much doubt whether, apart 
from the internal emotido of piety, the external expression of it is graceful in any 
one, save only in a little child in his night-diirt, on his knees, saying his evening 
prayer. 

The Beguinage, or residence of tike Beguhi^es at Ghent, is a little town of itself, 
adjoining the city, and indosed from it The transition from the crowded streets 
of Ghent to the silence and solitude of , the Beguinage is ye^ strfldng. The houses 
in which the redds are ;coht%aQU% eadi haring its small garden, and, on 

the door the name^ not of the redd^ Imt of the protecting saint of the hohse; 
these houses Ae ranged into streets. There js also the large church, which we 
visited, afid a burial-ground, in which there are no monuments. There are upwards 
of dx hundred of these nuns in the Beguinago of Ghent, and about six thousand in 
Brabant and Flanders. They receivh sick persons into the Beguinage, and not only 
nurse but support them until they are recovered ; they also go out to nurse the 
dck. They are bound by no vow excepting to be chaste and obedient while th^ 
remain in the order ; th<^ have the power of quitting it and returning again into 
the world whenevw they please, but tto it is said they seldobi or never do. They are 
most of them women unmarrie^or widows past the middle of life. In 1244, asynod 
2ni> quAsm. v 
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at decided tlict no B^me eliiQAad H youn^ Hm forty jem of 

They generally dine together in tbo refectory ; their apa^tmente bip^ely yet 
coi^ortahly foniished, and, like all the hafoijratfona of Ffmdeifi, romar'kai^y e^an. 
Ai 90 u| origin and Ut^ fo hnpwo by t^e B^nes themselves, pr i^ to bo 
fo|^'i|C For Urn hlkifv^ p^^ I ind^btad to ^ Si^oire 

desUrdm Monaatiqueaf (tome viiL> ^me attribute both th^ origin and name to 
St. Begghe, who lived in the seventh century : <^ers to Lambert le Begue, who 
lived about the end of the twelfth oentuiy. Ibis latter saint is said to have founded 
two communities of them at one for wom^, in 11^3, the other for men, in 
117.7. After his death they midtiplied fast, and were intr^uced by St. Louis to 
PariiE^ and other IpVench cities. The plan flourished in l^ce, and was adopted 
under other forms and names. In 1443, Nicholas BoUin, dhancoUor to Hiilip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, founded a hospital at Beaune and brought six Beguincs 
from Malinea to attend upon it, and the hospital became so temed for the care of ^ 
its patimta, that the opulent people of the neighbourhood when idok wore often 
femoved to it, preferring its attendance to what they received at home. In me 
part of the hospital there was a large square court, bordered with galleries leading ^ 
to apartments suitable to such patients ; when they quitted thp hospital the dona- 
tions which they left were added to its fiinds. 

The Scours de la Charit6 of France are another order of religious nurses, but 
diifoieut from the Beguincs in being bound by monastic vows. They originated in 
a charity sermon, perhaps the most useful and extensive in its influeuco that ever 
was preached. Yinoent de Paul, a celebrated missionary, preaching at Chatillon, in 
1617, recommended a poor fAck family of the neighbourhood to the care of his con- 
gregation. At the conclusion of the tennon a number of persons visited the sick 
fhmily with bread, wine, meat, and other comforts. This led to the formation of a 
committee of charitable women, under the direction of Vincent de Paul, who went 
about relieving tiie sick poor of the nei^bourbood, and met every month to give 
an account of their proceedings to their superior. Such was the origin of the cele- 
brated order of the Sceurs de la Cbarite. Wherever this missionary wont bo 
attempted to form similar establidunents. From ^e country they spread to cities, 
and first to Paris, where, in 1629, they were estabHsked in the parish of St. Saviour. 

About 1625, a fomalo devotee, named Le Gras, joined the o^r of the Sosurs do 
la Charite* She was married young to H. Le Gras, one of whose family bod founded 
a hospital at Pay, but becoming a widow in 1625, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
age, ihe imde a vow of celibacy, and dedic^d the rest of l^r life to the service of 
the poor. In her Vincent de Paul found a groat accession. Under his direction she 
^k many journeys, visiting and inspecting tlm establishments which he had founded. 

-Was commonly accompanied by a pious ladies. Many women of qu^ty 
enroUiOd thsmarives in ^ order, bdt the superiois wore assisted by inferior servants. 
Ihe Hotel Dieu was the first hoajatal in Fai^ where tlmy oxemsed thdr vocation. 
This they 'nrited every da^, supplying the patients with cemforte above w^t the 
hosj^fol afib^ed, and adml^ering^ besides, teligicsm^ocmaolation. By degrees they 
spread into all fuevinoes of Frai^ and at Itegth the Queen of l^c^^requested 
Mademoie^le Lo Gras, for though a widow teat was her ritle, to send W a supply 
of Soeuxa de la Charity who were thus estabUteed in Vartevia, in At lezii^ 

alter a long lifo c^nt in the service d charity so4 MademmseBe Le Qras 

died on the 15th of March, 1660, nearly seventy yeafsrbf egA snA for a day and a 
half her body lay exposed to teo gfkse of the pious: 

A coimtey efi^gyma^ who ^peni several y;^ in variotet parta;ol SVanoe, ^vra 
an account of tee prMnt state of the order, wh^ w^ whst 1 have^ ‘ 

. steered Item other BOiir^ te in aabstanos W fidtew^ OTW iPt i ft VM|qpi.of 
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all rankfil, mauy of ttiom pf the higher orders. After a year's aovipifto ia the con- 
vent, they take a vow which binds thorn to the order for the rest of their lives. 
They have two objocte, to attend the sick and to cduoato the {yoor ; they are spread 
all pypr Franco, are the euj^rior nurses at the hospitals, apd are to be found in 
ey^ town, and often e^en in villages. Qo into the Paris ho^it^ at ^ost any 
hour of the day^ and you will see ono of these respectoble loolpng w<^en, in her 
black gown and white hood, passing slpwiy from bed to bed, and stopping to enquire 
of some poor wretch what little comfort he is fancying will alleviate his suffenngs. 
If a parochial cur6 wwts assistance in the care of his flock, he applies to the order 
of les Sceurs de Ig Charit6. . Two of them (for they generally go in couples) set o^t 
on thpir charitable mission : wherever they travel their diess protects them. “ Even 
more enlightened persons than the common peimntry hail it as a happy omen when 
on a journey a Smur de la Oharitd happens to travel with them, and even instances 
are recorded in which their presence h^ saved traypUers from tho attacks of robbers.*’ 
During the revolution they were rarely molested. They were the only religious 
order permitted openly to wear their dress and pursue their vocation. Government 
gives a hundred franca a-year to each sister, bc^des her travelling expenses ; and 
if the parish where they go cannot mmntain them, they are supported out of the 
funds of the order. In old age they retire to their convent, and spend the rest of 
their lives in educating the noviciates. Thus, like the vestal viigh^s of old, the flrst 
port of their life is spent in learning their duties/the second in practising them, and 
the last in teaching them. ' ' 

100.— contentment and Thankfulness. 

Isaac WAnroH. 

[IzAAC Walton, whoso oharact^ cui an SiUtoor is known wherever English literfAuie is 
cultivated, was bom in 1098. * The Complete Angler* was the ppduQtion of a haberdasher 
of Fleet Street, who was the friend of the t^y pininent Dr. Donne. Bnnuiilg hia bf^ess 
through many years of his blameless life, his recreation was angling. His riiiief hauni; was 
the liver Lea. Of the old scenery and the old manners of a district within ten miles of 
London, he has left the most delioioiis pictures — tho reflection of nature in the heart of a 
good man. Walton was the biographer of Hooker, Donne, Wotton, and Herbert. He left 
his business after the death of Us wife in 1844; and lived till the ago of ninety, in the quiet 
eiupyment of literory Irisme, beloved apd respected by the wortliiest men of his time. J 

I iriU, as we wedk in the cool shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention to 
you TOme of the thoughts and joys which Imve pos^ssed my soul since we two met 
tocher. And the^ thoughts shf^ be told you, that you also ip,y join vrith me in 
thSpkfulness to the Giver qf every gooi peitot gifr for otfT h^^ppiness. And 

our present happmess may appear to thp ^eater, and we the more thanl^ul 

for it, I ^1 beg you to oonsider me how many do even at this very time lie 
under the torment of diseat^ tlmt we are free from. And eveiy misery th^ I miss 
H a uow mercy ; jnd th^fom up he thankflil ' There hav'e been, since we met, 
oti^ tb^ hdye met of hrvien limbs ; some have been blasted, others 

jl^under-^^^h; tau^, we £avp been freed from thes^ and all those otW mi^rios 
th|i£ human nature ; let us theism i^oioe and be thankflil,‘ Kay, whi<^ 

b a fiur greater me^, we'are fr^ ftom tho insupport^b burthen of an. ac- 
cusing tonnonjdpg ponsdenoe; a mieery t^t npne can bear: and ihr^ore let us 
pmim Him for his pmventing gT|^^ and every misexy that I loisa 'is a new 
mer^. ^ay, bt ^ ydti, 'thi^ W mai^ that have forty ^ihes that 

would dye i^e greatest of U'pe be hatful and che^ul h^e n& T - lm a 
iioh ndghimnt who is alwa^ that' Ke has no leisuto to ^ whole 

of life fa to get money, apd mom money, that ho m^y srijl^get more 

l^hre he is ^ill aiud says tot diji- 
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gent band maketh rich;'* and it is true indeed : but he considers not that it is not 
in tlio power of riches to make a man happy ; for it was wisely said, by a man of 
great obsei*vation, “ That there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side 
them.*’ And yet God deliver us from pinching poverty ; and grant that, having 
a competency, wo may be content and thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as 
tliink the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another abound with riches ; when, 
as God knows, the cares that are the keys tiiat keep those riidies, hang often so 
heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they clog him with weoiy days and restless 
nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of the rich maxi’s 
happiness ; few consider him to be like the silkworm, that when she seems to play, 
is, at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, and consuming herself ; and this 
many rich men do, loading themselves with corroding cares, to keep what they have, 
probably, unconscionably got. Let us therefore bo thankful for health and a com- 
petence ; and, above all, for a quiet conscience. 

Let mo tell you that Diogenes walked on a day, with his friend, to see a country 
fair ; where he saw ribbons and looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, and 
hobby-horsei^, and many other gimcracks ; and having observed them, and all the 
other finnimbinins that made a complete country-fair, ho said to his friend, “ Lord, 
how many things are there in this world of which Diogenes hath no need ! ” And 
truly, it is so, or might be so, with very many who vex find toil themselves to get 
what they have no need of. Gan any man charge Qod, that he hath not given him 
enough to mako his life happy ? No, doubtless ; for nature is content with a little. 
And yet you shall hardly meet with a man that complains not of some want ; though 
he^ indeed, wants nothing but his will ; it may be, nothing but his will of his poor 
nei^bour, for not worshipping or not fiattering him ; and thus, when wo might bo 
happy and quiet, we create trouble to ourselves. 1 have heard of a man that was 
angry with hime^ because he was no taller ; and of a woman that broke her look- 
ing-glass because it would not show her face to bo as young and handsome as her 
next nmghbour’s was. And I know another to whom God hath given health and 
plenty ; but a wife that nature hath made poevishy and her husl^d’s riches hod 
made ’purse-proud ; and musl^ because she was ric^ and for no other virtue, sit in 
the highest pew in the church ; which being denied her, she engaged her husband 
into a contention for it, and at last into a la^uit with a dogged neighbour who was 
as rich as ho, and had a wife os peevish and purse-proud as the other ; and this law- 
suit begot hi^^er oppositions, and actionable words, and more vexations and law-suits ; 
fbr you must remember that both were rich, and must therefore have their will. 
Well ! this wilful purse-proud law-suit lasted during the life of the first husband ; 
after which his wife vexed and chid, and diid and vexed, till she also dud and vexed 
herself into her grave ; and so the wealth of these poor rich people Was curst into 
a punishment, because they ^^ted me^ and thankful hearts ; for those only can 
m^e us happy I know a man that had health and riches ; and several houses, all 
boautifiil imd ready fiuniahed ; and would often trouble himsdf and iaxnily to be 
removing from one house to afiother : and being asked by a friend why he removed 
so often fiom 6ne house to another, replied, "It was to tod content in so^e one of 
them.” But hia friend, knowing Ito temper, told him, if he would find content in 
any of his houses, ho mue^ leave Jhlunsdf behind him.; for content VdH never dwdl 
but in a meek and quiet souL And this may appear if wa read and conrider^whal 
our Saviour says in SI Matthew's Gospel ; for he there says, ^Kessed be the mer- 
cifid, for they shall obtain merqy. Btosaed be the pure of hearty for th^ shall see 
^d. Bless^ be the poor In spirit^ for thdrs is the kingdom of heaven. And 
blessed be the meek, fbr ^ey ahidl possess the eartk*' ifot titat the meek shall not 
also obtain nftercy, and see God, and be comfortec^ and at last come to the kingdom 
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of hoavcu ; but in the mean time, he, ond he only, possesses the earth, as he goes 
towards that kingdom of heaven, by being humble and cheerful, and content with 
what his good God has allotted him. Ho bos no turbulent, repining, vc.vAtious 
thoughts that ho deserves bettor; nor is vexed when he sees ot^rs possessed of 
more honour or more riches than his wise God has allotted for his : but ho 
XXifisesses what he has with a meek and contented quietnesa^ such a quietness as 
makes his very dreams x)leasing, both to Qod and himself. 

Let not the blessings wo receive daily from G6d make us not to value, or not 
praise llim; because they be oemmon ; let us not forget to praise Him for the inno- 
cent mirth and pleasure we have mot with since wo* met together. What would 
a blind man give to see the x^lcasant rivers, and meadows, and flowers, and 
fountains, that wo Imve mot with since wo met together? I have been told, 
that if a man that was bom blind could obtain to have his sight for but only 
one hour during bis whole life, and should, at the first opening of his eyes, fix his 
sight upon tho sun whon it was in full glory, either at the rising or setting of it, he 
would be so transported and amazed, and would so admire tho glory of it, that ho 
would not willingly turn his eyes from that first ravishing object, to behold all the 
other various beauties this world could present to him. And this, and many other 
like blessings, wc enjoy daily. And for most of them, because they bo so common, 
most men forget to pay their praise, but lot not us ; because it is a sacrifice so 
X)leasing to Him that made that sun and us, and still protects us, and gives us flowers, 
and showers, and stomachs, and meat, and content, and leisure to go a-fishing. 

My meaning was, and is, to plant that in your mind with which I labour to 
possess my own soul ; that is, a meek and thankful heart. And to that end I have 
showed you, that riches without them (meekness and thankfulness) do not make any 
man happy. But let me tell you, that riches with t^iem remove many fears and 
cares. And therefore my advice is, that you endeavour to be honestly rich or con- 
tentedly poor; but be sui’O that your riches bo justly got or you spoil all. For it 
is well said, Ho that loses his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.*' 
Therefore be suro you look'to that. And in tho next ploco look to your health ; 
and if you have it, praise God, aud value it next to a good conscience ; for health 
is the second blessing that we morteds aro capable of ; a blessing that money cannot 
buy ; and therefore value it and bo thankful for it. As for money, (which may be 
said to be tho third blessing,) neglect it not : but note, that there is no neccissity of 
being rich ; for 1 told you, there bo as many miseries beyond riches os on this sido 
them ; and if you have a competence, enjoy it with a meek, dieerful, thankful heart 
I will teU you, Sdiolar, I have heard a grave divine say, that God has two dwellings ; 
one in heaven, and tho Other in a meek and thankful heart ; which Almighty Gk}d 
grant to ixxe, and to my honest Scholar. 

101, 102.— THJB GBEAT EABXHQUAKE AT LISBON, 

[In 1787 were pnhiishdd two octavo volnmeg, entitled *Xe(;ten addrassed chiefly to a 
Young Gentleman upon the Subject of literature/ by the Bev. Charles Dary. In these letters 
there is nothuig yeiy remarkable, with the cxceptian of a most graphic account of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, in 1755. We remember that oflT attention was first called to the book by a 
passage in some pne of Mr. Be Quhkcey's writmg 9 ,in which he exclums ** Oh, that I (^Id 
describe hke Davy ! ” It is held, however, that Davy did not write this description, hut that 
B woe given to him by an English merohanb who w^as reriding at lisbon at the tame of the 
event he narrates* In some bocks of extract tb|8 narrative is much curtafled; we pcefiw to 
give it en^, dividing it into two Halfhours.] 

■ 

There nevw was a finer morning^ seen than the 1st of Novmher $ the su^triinne 
out m fbll lustre ; the whole ftM ot the sky was perfectly serene aiid dteir: and 
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not the least signal or warning of that apprjoaching events which has made thia once 
hoiirishiug, opulent, and populous city, a aceno of the utmost horror and delation, 
except only such as served to alarm, but scarcely left a moment’s time to fly fmm 
the geneial destruction. 

It was on the morning of this fatal day, between jl^e hours of nine and jii^, that 
I was set down in my apartment, just flnishing a when the papers and 
1 was writing on began to tremble with a geptle motion, which ratl^r surprised me, 
as I could not perceive a hreath of wind stirring. Whilst 1 was refiec^bing with 
myself what this could be owing to, but without having the leajat appreh^ion of 
the real cause the whole house began to shake from the very foundation, which at 
first I imputed to the rattling of several coaches in the main street, whii^ usually 
passed that way, at this tune, from Belem to the palace ; but on hoark^iing more 
attentively, I was soon undeceived, as I found it was owing to a strange frightful 
kind of noise under ground, resembling the holbw distant lumbling of thunder. 
All this passed in less than a minute, and 1 must confess I now began to bo alarmed, 
as it naturUly occurred to me that this noise might possibly be the foreruxmer of 
an eod^quake, as one 1 rememhored, which had ha^gpened about six or seven years 
ago, )n the island of Madeira, commenced in the same manner, though it did little 
or no damage. 

Upon this 1 threw down my pen, and started upon my feei^ remaining a moment 
in suspense, whether 1 should stay in the apartment or run into the street, as the 
danger in ^th places s«^^ equal ; and still flattering myself that this tremor 
might produce no othe^r ^ects than such inconsiderable ones as had been felt at 
H^deira; but in a.paoment I was roused from my dream, being instantly stunned 
wijth a most honid omsh, as if every edifice in the city tumbled down at once. 
*^0 house I Was ip B^LOok wth such violence, that the upper stories immediately 
feU, ^d though iny apartmemt (which was the first floor) did not then share the 
same fate, yet every thing was thrown out of its place, in such a manner that it was 
with no difficulty X kept my feet, and expected nothing less than to be soon 
crushed to death, as the walls continued rockipg to and fro in the frightfuUost 
manner, opening in several places ; large atones foUing down op eyory side flem the 
cracks, and the ends of most of the r^ers stai'ting out from the roof To add to 
this terrii^g scene, the sky in a moment became so gloomy that X qould now dis- 
tinguish no particular object ; it was an Egyptian darkness indeed, such ns might bo 
ffitt ; owing, no doubt, to the prodigious douds of dust ond lime raised from so 
violent a epnoussion, and, as some reported, to sulphureous exhalations, but this X 
csdmpt however, it is certain I found myself almost cho^ for near ten 

As soon as the gloom began to dis|>erao, shd violence of the shook jammed 
pretty much abated, the first object I perceived in the room was a woman sitting on 
the floor with an nifiant in her mms, aU covmMHl with dust, pale and trembling. I 
ai^ed her how she got hither, but W oonstemat^pp waj sp gre^ sl^ could givu me 

of her oum hpradf in such izhminent dan^^ .t)^,Sl)ing 

stoned, retired tfie door of ttflhe, which was almost csbnii^ous to hersy for 
shelter, and the shock increased, whidi filled the door with dust and rph&sh, 
ran upstairs into my apartment, which was then opep i be it as it pnigbt, tj^a was 
no time for edrioa^. I poor creaturb aidced'me, u^ost 

agony, if I did not'think the worn was at an end ^ at thejaanie peinp^ed 

of being choked, and begged, for God^ sidee, I wpnld pioeum^&fS^ a httle drink. 
Pjpon this J wenitoa ^os^wj^^^ ypu know is 

a pmtty seam cm^^ Issbon,) but it m ised^, ] 
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t6ld her tdie must net n&w think of quenching her thirst but saving «ier life^ as the 
heuee Vroa just ftlUpg on dot heads, and if a second shock emJbf would certain]^ bury 
he both. 1 bade her take hold of my arm, and that 1 would endeavour to bHng her 
into some j^acc of security. 

I Shan always look upon it as a particular providence that I happened od this 
occasion to be undressed ; for had 1 dressed myself as proposed when 1 got out of 
bed, in order to breidkihst with a friend, I should, in all probatdUty, have rtin into 
the street at the beginniag of the shock, as the rest of Uio people in the house did^ 
and, conae^ue^y, &ve had my brains dashed out, as evqiy one of had. How- 
ever, the ftiuninent danger 1 Wib in did not binder me irom epnsMerihg ihat my 
present dr^, only a gown and slippers, would render my getting her tto, ruins 
Ernest impracticable : I had, therefore, still presence of mind enough 1^ to put 
oh a pair Of shoes and a coat, the first that came in i^y way, which was^eyefything 
I saved, and in this dreSs I hurried down stairs, the woman with me. holding by 
my arm, and made directly to that, end of the street which opens, to the Tagus. 
Finding the passage this Way entirely blocked up with the fallen houses to the 
height of their second stories I turned back to the other end which led into iho 
main Street, (the common thoroughfare to the palace,) having hel^d the wOman 
over a vast heap of ruins, with no small hazard id my own Hfo. Jusi as wO Were 
going into this Streep as ^ere waS one port 1 could not well clixhb over without the 
assistance of my hands as well aii jbet, I id^sired her to let go her hold, which she 
did, remaining two or three feet behind me, at which instant there fell a vast stone 
from a tottering wall, and crushed both her and the child in pieces. So dismal a 
spectaclo at any other time would have affected mo in the iii^host degrOe ; but the 
dread I was in of sharing tho same fate mySeli^ and the many instancees of the same 
kind which presented themselves aH around, were too shocking to make me dwell a 
moment on this single object. 

I had now a long narrow street to pass, with the houses on each side four or five 
stories high, all voty old, the greater part already thrown doWn, or continually fall- 
ing, and thmtenittg the passengers with inevitable death at every step, iiuml^rB of 
whom lay killed before me, or whit I thought far more deplorablo--e6 bruised and 
wounded that they could not stir to help themselves. For my own part, as destruc- 
tibn appeared to mo unavoidable, I only wished I might be mads in end of at once, 
and not have my limbs bfoken, in which case 1 could expect nothing else but to bo 
left upon the 8i)ot, lingering in misery, like these poor unhappy wretches, Without 
receiving the least sucooUr from any person. 

.As self-preservationi howe^r, is the fimt law of nature, these sad thoughts did 
not so fi&r prevail as to make me totally despair. I preceded on as fast I con- 
veniently ooUld, thotigh with fkfi utmost caution ; and having at length got dear of 
this honid pasM^ 1 found mjrsdf safe and tmbnrt in the large open space before 
St Paul's church, which had ^own down a ISerw minutes before, and burl^ a 
^rt of the coi!%t||atio% that was generally pretty numerous, this being 
reckon^ MO of the' nmet pOpbleus phrithes m Idabon. Hem 1 ktood soioie time 
cemddering what X dioitld do, arid not myself safe in this sithaiion, I came 

to the iesdutloa of dimbii^ over the rUijiis of the west end of the church, in orefer 
to gel to ^xiverYt side$ thht X ho removed as fikr as possible from tbototter- 
iqg houseii^ in case of lasecohd sht^ 

Tlfis, wfth seme, diffieoltyj^ I accomplished ; and here I hwad a prd&gious con- 
course of people of both sel^ and of dl ranks and conditiomi^ amox% ^om I 
observed some of the prindgd %noiis Of the patiifu^ohal chuml^ In their purple 
robes sad roefaete, ss these im go in the habit of bishops ; seirord prieaia who had 
iMfrhmt&eiMttfiktlmfr sab^^ kihetiuAMi olwnr 
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mass ; ladles half dressed, aud some without shoes : all these, whom thcirmutual 
dangers Ijiad here assembled as to a place of safety, were ou their knees at prayers, 
with the terrors of death in their countenances, evei^ one striking his breast and 
crying out incessantly MUerccordia w/m Dio9, 

Ai^dst this crowd I could not ayoid taking notice of an old venerable priest, in 
a stole and surplice, who, I apprehend, had escaped from St. Paul’s. He was con-* 
tinuolly moving to and fro among the people, exhorting them to repentance, and . 
endeavouring to comfort them. He told th^, mth a flood of tears, that God was 
grievously provoked at their sins, but that if they would call upon the blessed 
Viigin, she would intercede for them. Everyone now flocked around him, eomostly 
bogging bis benediction, and happy did that man think himself who could get near 
enough to touch tho hem of his garment ; several I observed had little wooden 
crucifixes and images of saints in their hands, which they offered mo to kiss, and 
one poor Irishman, 1 remember, hdd out a St. Antonio to mo for this purpose, and 
when I gently put his arm aside, as giving him to understand that 1 desired to bo 
excused ibis piece of devotion, he asked me with some indignation, whether 1 
thought there was a God. 1 verily believe many of tho poor bigoted creatures who 
saved these useless pieces of wood, left their children to perish. However, you 
must not imagine that I have now the least inclination to mock at their supersti-* 
tions. I sincerely pity them, and must own, that a more afiiecting spectade was 
never seen. Their tears, their bitter sighs aud lamentations, would have touched 
tho most flinty heart. I knelt down amongst them, and prayed as fervently as 
the rest, though to a much properer object, the only Being who could hear my 
prayers to afford mo any succour. 

lu the midst of our devotions, the second great shock came on, little less violent 
' than the first, and completed the ruin of those buildings which had been already 
much shattered. The consternation now became so universal, that tho shiieks and 
cries of Mismeordia could bo distinctly heard from the top of St. Catherine’s Hill, 
at a considerable distance off, whither a vast number of people bad likewise re- 
treated ; at the same time we could hear the fall of the parish church there, 
whereby many persons were killed on the spot, and others mortally wounded. 
You may judge of tho force of this shock, when I inform you it was so violent that 
1 could scarce keep on my knees ; but it was attended with some circumstances 
still more dreadful than the former. On a sudden I heard a general outcry, " the 
sea is Gbming in, wo shall be all lost.” Upon this, turning my eyes towards tho 
river, which in that place is near four miles broad, I could perceive it heaving and 
swdling in a most unaccountable manner, as no wind was stirring. In an instant 
there appeared, at some small distance, a largo body of water, rising as it were like 
a mountain. Jt came on foaming and roaring, and rushed towards the shore with 
such impetuosity, that we all immediately ran for our lives as Ihst as possible ; 
man;^ were actually swept away, and the above their waiet m water at a good 
distance from the banks. Eor xny own part, I had the nai]owesi escape^ and should 
certainly have been lost, had I not a large beam that lay on tho ground, till 

the water returned to its obannd, which it did almost at the sitoia instant, with 
nipidity. Ajs there , now appeared at least as much danger from the sea os tho 
bnd, and I soareo know whither to retiire for shelterj I took a sudden iresolui^ of 
rotating bach, with my <dothes all dripping, to the area of St BauTs. Hero I ^opd 
some time, aud observ^ the ships tumbling afrd tossing about as in a violont sfrirm ; 
some had broken tlieir cables, were carried to the other side of the Ihgus ; 
others were whirled round with incredible swiftness ; several largo boats were 
turned kod upwards ; and all this without any wind, which i^med the more 
astohlahing, It was at the time df^wlddi I am now i^akinc^ that the fine new 
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quay, built entirely of rough marble, at an immense expense, was entirely swi^lowod 
lip, with all the people on it, who had £ed thither for safety, and had reason to 
think themselves oat of danger in such a place : at tho same timeu a great number 
of boats and small vessels, anchored near it, (all likefwise full of people, who had 
retired thither for the same pittpoae,) ime all swallowed up, as in a whirlpool, and 
never more appeared 

This last di^ful incident I did not ace with my own eyes, as it passed thrCo or 
four stones* throws from the spot where I then was, but X hod the account as hei« 
given from several mastm of Ships, who were anchored within two or three hundred 
yards of the quay, and saw the whole catastrophe. One of them in partioular in- 
formed me, that when the second shock came on, ho could perceive the whole city 
waving backwards and forwards, like the sea when the wind first begins to rise ; that 
tho agitation of tho earth was so great even under the river, that it throw up his 
lai*go anchor from the mooring, wUch swam, as he termed it, on the surface of the 
water ; that immediately upon this extraordinaiy concussion, the river rose at' onco 
near twenty feet, and in a moment subsided ; at which instant he saw the quay, 
with the whole concourse of people upon it, sink down, and at the same time every 
one of tho boats and vessds that wo near it, were drawn into the cavity, which ho 
supposes instantly closed upon them, inasmuch as not the least sign of a wrock was 
ever seen afterwa^s. This account you may give fiiU credit to, for as to the loss 
of the vessels, it is confirmed by everybody ; and iirith regard to the quay, I wcot 
myself a few days after to convince myself of the truth, and could not find even the 
ruins of a place, where I had taken so many agreeable walks, as this was the com- 
mon rendezvous of the factory in tho cool of tho evening. I found it all deep 
water, and in some parts scarcely to be fathomed. 

This is the only place I could learn which was swallowed up in or about Lisbon, 
though I saw many large cracks and fissures in different parts ; and one odd 
phenomenon 1 must not omit, which was communicated to mo by a friend 
who has a house and wine-cellars on the other side the river, viz. that the dwel- 
ling-house being first terribly shaken, which made all tho family run out, there 
presently fell down a vast high rock near it ; that upon this tho river rose and sub- 
sided in the manner already mentioned, and immediately a great number of small 
fissures appeared in several contiguous pieces of ground, from whence there spouted 
out, like a Jet Seau^ a.laxge quantity of fine white sand to si prodigious height. It 
is not to be doubted the bowels of the earth must have been excessively agitated to 
cause Ihese suiiprising effects ; but whether the shocks were owing to any sudden 
explosion of various minerals mixing together, or to air pent up, and straying for 
vent, or to a collection of subterraneous waters forcing a passage, God only knows. 
As to the fieiy eruptions then talked of, 1 believe they are without foundation, though 
it is certain, I several com^aining of strong sulphureous smells, a dizziness in 
their heads, a sickness in their stomachs, and difficulty of re^irution, not that 1 
felt any such sympjtosm mpelf. 

1 had not^been loqg ki the area Of St. P^*s, when 1 felt the third shock, i^hioh 
though somewhat letf violet than ^ two former, the sea rushed in again, and 
retired with tl^e same rapidity, and Ir^a^ed up to my knees in water, though I 
had gotten upon a smaU eminence at some distance from the river, with the ruins 
of Several intervening houaea to break its force. At this time 1 took notice the 
waters retired so impetuously, that some vessels were left quite dry, which rode in 
seven fathom water ; the river thus conlinoed altoniately rushing on and retiring 
several times togethm*, in such smrt, that it was jusUy dreaded Lisbon wotild now 
xu^ tbe same &tc which a few yeara before had bo&Uen the elty ef Lima ; and so 
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doubt had this place Ifiin open to the 8e4^ and the force 6f the tvaveS net Keen 
somewhat brohen by the winding of the bay/ the lower parte of it ht ba^ TTould 
have been totally destroyed. 

Iho master of a vessel, Which arrived here jiiet after the let Of Noyetabw, als- 
eared me, that he felt the shock above fbriy ledgote at ate sO i^ensibiy, that he 
really concluded he had struck upon a rodk, till he threw out the lead, and ckmld 
find no bottom, nor could he possibly gOess at the oauite, tiH thO thekachb^ Sight 
of this desolate city left him no roOm to doubt of it; Thh two first shocks, ih fine, 
were so violent, that several pilots were of opinion, the situation of the bar, at tth 
mouth of the Tagus, was changed* Certeih it is^ that one vessel, attOmptiDg to pass 
through the usual channel, fbunderod, and another struck on the sands, and was at 
first given over for lost, but at length got through. There was another great shock 
after this, which pretty much affect the river, but I think not so violently as the 
preceding, though several persons assured me, thai as they were riding on horseback 
in the groat road loading to Belem, one side 6f whidi lies open to the river, the waves 
rushed in with so much rapidity, that they were obliged to gallop as fast as possible 
to the upper grounds, for fear of being carried aWay. 

1 Was now in such a situation, that 1 knew nc^ which way to tum myself ; if I 
remained there, 1 was in danger firom the sea ; if I retired fhrther from the shore, 
the houses threatened certain destruction ; and, at last, I resolved t6 go to the 
Mint, which being a low and very strong btdldiug, had received no considerable 
damage, except in some of the apartments towaids the riveh^ Iho party of soldiers, 
which is ev&cy day set there on guard, had all deserted the place, and the only 
person that remained Was tho commanding officer, a nobleman's son, of about seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, whom I found Btanding at the gate. As there was 
stUl a continued tremor of the earth, and the place where We how stood (being within 
twenty or thirty feet of the opposite houses, which were ah tottering) appeamd too 
dangerous, the court-yard likewise being fiiU of watef^, we both rotir^ inward to a 
hillock of stones and rubbish: here I entered into conversation with him, and 
having expressed my admiration tiiat one so yinmg should have theeourago to keep 
his posl^ when eveiy one of his soldiers had deserted ttteirs, the answer he iha^ 
was, though he Were eurs the earth would open and swallow him up, he sootned to 
think of fiying from his post In short, it was owing to the magnanimify of this 
young man t^t tho Mint, which fd tills time had upwards of two millions of mon^ 
in it, was not robbed ; and indeed I do him no more than justiciS^ in Saying, that I 
ne^ sow any one behave with equal serenity and ebmposure^ on dCcasicms ifiuchlesa 
dreadfiil than the j^resept I believe 1 might remain in conversation with him near 
five hours ; tl^^h 1 was how grown feint from the constant ffitigue 1 IfiUl 
umdefgen^ Aud havii^ not yet broken my yet this had not So inubh effect upon 
me the anxiety 1 was under for a feiend, With whefii I was to have 

dined timt d(^, and who, lodging at the top of a very hj^ hohse in the heart of the 
city, and being a stianger to the langua^ could, not bifi^ jbe in the Utmost ^gdr ; 
my oonceni, tWofore^ for lus pmervatiofi, made me detertiiine, at aft events, to 
go flmd ^ What Was beebxnd bf him, upon whhdi 1 took leave of the officer. 

As 1 iloifvgp; it would be tlte to Wastdro tiier Same, 

normw street 11^ 80 provldeniiai^ «0ea|^ fron^ I|0d||sditS^^ retuni oWn* 
the ruins of Sit* i^ul's to the rber as the wSter now SoSteed. tittle 
From hence 1 ptoceededi wi^ somS haia^ tb the largo Space befiue the con- 
vent of Oorpo Santo, Which bad beed fiwown doWxi> and butted a great tutihber of 
people who were heating mate^ besides some of the ftiart ; the rest of the odffimtmity 
Wii^ .in the arts, Io<4ttii|S defected eeterteinmO^ tioMndS the ruins : 

{t(^ fids piaoi i took my w«^ to the bodt street leading to ^ iMeoe, lealdng tho 
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ship-jrard on one aide^ but ft>und ibo totBei* paasa^^ OpAeniitg into tbo pnncipAi street 
stopped up by the ruing of the Op^ House, oneof sndxnoatmagnifi^^ 

buildings of the kind in Ekirope, gnd just Bnished at a prodigious eipense ; a vast 
heap of stones, each of sereral ions we^ht, had enthiely blockod up the ^iit of Ui\ 
Bristow's hous^ which was opposite to and Mr. Ward, his partner, told tab the 
neat day, that ne was just Instant goisf out at the door, and had actually set 
one foot over the threshold, when the west end ni the Opera Housk foB down, and 
lied ho not in a motnent started bSel^ he should have been croshibd into a thousand 

From hence 1 turned baok^ imd attempted getting liy the other Way into ihU greSt 
square of the palace^ twice as laige as lanodln's Inn Fields, one side of Which had 
been taken up by the noble quay I spoke of^ now no Inore ; but this passage was 
likewise obstructed by the stones fallen foom the great arched gateWay : 1 cotdd not 
help taking partictdar notice, that all the apartments wherein the royal family 
us^ to reside, were thrown down, and thcms^ves, without some eatraordinSry 
miracle, must unavoidably have perished, had they been there at the time of the 
shock. Finding this passage impracticable, 1 turned to the other arched way which 
led to the new square of the ptdace, not the eighth part so spacious as the other, 
one side of which waS taken up by the Patiarelml Churoh, which l^o served for 
the Chapel Boya|, and the other by a most magnificeht building of tnodem archi* 
tecture^ probably indeed by far the most so, not yet completely finii^od ; as te' the 
former, the roof and part of the foont wt^S were thrown down, and the latter, 
notwithstanding their solidity, had been so sh^d^mi, that several large stones foil foom 
the top, and evezy port seemed disjointed. The square Was foil of coaches, chaises, 
horses, and mules, deserted by their drivers and attendants, as well ad their owners. 

The nobility, gentry, and clergy, who were assisting, at divine service when the 
earthquake began, fled away with the utmost precipitation, every oiic where his 
fears carried him, leaving the splendid apparatus of the numerous Ultars td the 
mercy of the flist comer) but this did not so mueB affect me, aS the distress of the 
poor animal^ who seUm^ eensible of their hs^ fate, some fow Were killed, otheTs 
wounded, but the greater part, which bad received no hurt, weTo left there to stdrte. 

From this squarof the way led to my friend’s lodgings^ through k lung, steep, and 
narrow Street; the new scenes of horror I met with here eiCeed oU descrip^on ; 
nothing could be heard but sighs and groans ; 1 did not meet with a soul in the 
passage who was not bewailing the death of his nearest relations and dearest fHeUds, 
or the loss of sJl his substance ; 1 Could hardly take a single step, without tfoading 
on the dead or the dying: in some places Iky eocuhes, with th^ masters, homes, 
and riders, edmfst crushed in pieces ; hdfo mothers infants Ih their arms ; 
there ladies richly dtWssed, priests^ friars^ gentl^efl, mechanics, Cither in the same 
condition. Or just ; some had their backs of thighs broken, others Vast 

stones on Hrrir breasts ; soihe Iky ahnoet buried in the rubbishy and ciyihg oftt in 
vain to the paaSeDgoSS for sdesiottiv Were left to pSrisb with the test. 

At lengths arrived at the spot house where foy friend, Ibr whom 

I was BO anxious, resided ; and finding ihis as well as the contiguous htiUdings 
thrown down, (Whirii mads foe givs him mtit for 1^) t now of nothing 

but sating my ^wfi fifo in the bM nUimUr 1 cotdd, and in Icss titafi an hctir goi to 
k puJdlchSase) kept ty one McdUy, nCar the Sbi^h bdiyfugigrotind, Ubout hiif a 
mile from the city, where I still rmmiln^ With a gi^ number m my ooufitryinefi, as 
well os Fmtugues^ inritesiiiie Wtet«^ liteumstancte, having khneit ever since 
lain <m the ground, and never zmte within doors, with scaredy any teVCring to 
defend me fiWm the kdaBlOihgr Of ibk Uighk air, whkfei, al ihik Is i^^teCedinfil^ 
shSTD mid 
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Perhaps you may think the present dolehil subject here concluded i buty alaa ! 
the horrors of the 1st of November are sufficient to hll a volume. As soon as it 
grew dark, another scene presented itself little less shocking than those already 
desciibed : the whole city appeared in a blaze, was so bright that 1 could 
easily see to read by it. It may bo said without exaggeration, it was on fire at least 
in a hundred different places at once, and thus continued burning for six days to- 
gether, without intermission, or the least attempt being made to stop its progress. 

It went on consuming everything the earthqu^e had spared, and the people were 
so defected and tonified, that few or none had courage enough to venture down to 
save any part of their substance ; every one had his eyes turned towards the flames, 
und stood looking on with silent grief, which was only interrupted by the cries and 
shrieks of women and children calling on the saints and angels for succour, when- 
ever the earth began to tremble, which was so often this night, and indeed 1 may 
say ever since, that the tremors, more or less, did not cease for a quarter of an 
hour together. I could never learn that this terrible fire was owing to any subter- 
raneous eruption, as somo retried, but to three causes, which all concurring at the 
same time, will natui'ally account for the prodigious havoc it mode. The. 1st of 
November being All Saints Day, a high festival among the Portuguese, every altar in 
every church and chapel (some of which have more than twenty) was illuminated 
with a number of wax tapers and lamps os customary ; these ^ting fixe to the 
curtains and timber-work that fell with the shock, the conflagration soon spread to the 
neighbouring houses, and being there joined with the fires in the kitchen chimneys, 
increased to such a degree, that it might easily have destroyed the wholo city, though 
no other cause had concurred, especi^y as it met with no interruption. 

But what would appear incredible to you, were the fact less public and notorious, 
is, that a gang of hardened villains, who had been confined, and got out of prison 
when the widl fell, at the first shock, were busily employed in setting fire to those 
buildings which stood some chance of escaping the general destruction. I cannot 
conceive what could have induced them to this heUish work, except to add to tho 
horror and oonfiision, that they might, by this means, have the better opportunity 
of plundering with seourity. But there was no necessity for taking this trouble, as 
they might certainly have done their business without it, since the whole city was 
so deserted before night, that I believe not a soul femained in it, except those exe- 
crable villains, and others of the same stamp. It is possiMe somo among them 
might have had other motives besides robbing, as one in particular being appre- 
hended, (they say ho was a Moor, condemned to the galleys), confessed at the gallows, 
that he had set fire to the King's palace with his own hand ; at the same timo 
^oiying in the action, and declaring, with his last breath, that he hoped to have 
burnt all the royal family. It is likewise generally believed thatlifr. Bristow’s house, 
which was an exceeding strong edifice, built on vast Stone arches, and had stood tho 
shocks without any great damage, further than what I have mention^, was oon- 
siuned in the same manner, fire, in short, by some means or other, may be 
said to have destroy^ the whole dty, at least eveiy thing that was grand or valu- 
able in it. 

With regBEd to the buildings, itwiM observed that the edidest in genend fell the 
first. Kvexy parish diurch, eonvept^ nunnery, palace, asid publio edifice, with an 
infinite number of private houses, wi^ either thrown dWn or <b6 miserably shattered, 
that it was render^ dangerous to pass by them. 

The whole number of persona that perished, hiduding those who were burnt, or 
afterwards crushed to death whilst digj^ng in the ruins, is Supposed, on the lowest 
'<^culation, to amount to more silty thousand $ apd .though the damage in 
Other respects cannot bo computed, yet you may foim some idea of it, trhen I assure 
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you. that this eitensive and opulent city is now nothing but a vast heap of ruins ; 
that the rich and poor are at present upon a level j some thousands of families 
which but the day before had boon easy in their circumstances, being now scattered 
about in the £elds, wanting every oonveniency of life, and finding none able to re- 
lieve them. 

A few days after the first oonsternation was over, 1 ventured down into the city 
by the safest ways 1 could pick out, to see if there was a possibility of getting any- 
thing out of my lodgings, but the ruins were now so augmented by the late fire, that 
I was so far from being able to distiiigaish the individual spot where the house 
stood, that 1 could not oven distinguish the street amidst such mountains of stones 
and rubbish which rose on every side. Some days after 1 ventui'ed down again with 
several porters, who, having long plied in thei^ parts of the town, were well ac- 
quainted with the situation of particular houses; by their assistance 1 at last dis- 
covered the spot ; but was soon convinced to dig for anything hei'e, besides the 
danger of such an attempt, would never answer the expense ; but* what further 
induced me to lay aside all thoughts of the matter, was the. sight of the ruins still 
smoking, fmm whence I knew for certain that those things 1 set the greatest value 
ou, must have been irrecoverably lost in the fire. 

On both the times when 1 attempted to make this fruiticss scorch, especially the 
first, there came such an intolerable stench from the dead bodies, that 1 was ready 
to faint away ; and though it did not seem so groat this last time, yet it had like to 
have been more fatid to be, as 1 contracted a fever by it, but of which, God be 
praised, I soon got the better. However, this made me so cautious for tho future, 
that I avoided passing near certain places, where the stench was so excessive that 
people began to dread an infection. A gentleman told me, that going into the town 
a few days after the earthquake, he saw several bodies lying in the streets, some 
horribly mangled, as he supposkl, by the dogs ; others half burnt ; somo quito 
roasted ; and that in certain places, particularly near the doors of churches, they lay 
in vast heapi^ piled one upon anol^er. You may guess at tho prodigious havoc 
which must have been made, by the single instance 1 am going to mention. There 
was a high-arched passage, like one of our old city gates, fronting the west door of 
tho anoient cathedral ; on the left hand was tho famous church of St. Antonio, and 
on the right some private houses, several stories high. The whole area surrounded 
by all these buildings did not much oxoeed one of our small courts in London. At 
the first shock, numbers of people who were then passing under the arch, fled into 
the middle of this area for didter; those in the two churches, as many as could 
possibly get out, did the same : at this instant the arohed gatei^ay, with the fronts 
of the two churches and oontigiious buildings, all inclining one 1x>wa^ another with 
the sadden violence of thOw shock, fell down apd buried every soul as they were 
standing here crowded together. 

Thus, my dear friend, have I given you a genuine, thoi^ imperfect account of 
this terrible jud^ent, w^cIl haa left so deep an impression on my mind, that I 
shall neve^wear it off. , X have lost afttiis money 1 h^ by nm, and have saved no 
other (dothes than what I have on my back ; but what I regrat most, is tho irre- 
parable losa of my^ books and To add to my present distress, those friends 

to whom I cQuld have apEfiied.on any oth^ occasion, aie now in the same wretched 
ciraumetpocs with my^£ However, notwithstanding a^ that I have suffered, I 
do'not think I have reason to deapcir^ bui rather to return my gratefuUest adknow- 
led^ents to the Almighty, who bath eo visibly preserved my life amidst such 
dangm, where so many thousands perished; mid the same good Providence, I trust, 
will still ocmtlnueto pmtect andpmnt out seam means tp exbcicate mysdiout 
of these diffieulties, r. 
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HALF'HOUBS WITH THE Wm AUTHOBS. [SIB JOHH Ctl&LUM. 

103.-AN ELIZABETHAN COUNtfKY fiOtJSE. 

Snt J6&k CtJLtiji. 

[There is a quarto volume) little known to general ^eadere, entitled *Tli6 Histoty and 
Antiquitiea of Hawsted and Hardwick, in the County of Sutfo^.' Yet it is a book fuU of 
curious matter, and suggestive of valuable tliought. What Gilbert White did f6r die Natural 
History of his own parish Of Selborhe, the Bev.' Sfr ifohhi CtUlun), the author of thila book, 
did for the domestic antiquities of Iris own pariah of Hdwsted. He looked with the'tyes of a 
Boholar and a general observer at the past histojy, and the eEiating state, of the varioud ob- 
jects by which he was surrounded in the rurad district of which he was the chief proprietor 
os well as the sacred instructor. He describes its natural features, its church, its manorial 
and other properties, its landed tenures and cultivation ; and, by a minute investigation of 
every parochial record, he brings together a mass of facts that have a far bkher interest than 
the common pedantries of antiquarianism. Sir .Tohn Culliiinwas boiiin 1733; was, in 
1762, presented to tectoiy of Hawstbd bj his father, whom he succeeded in thebttrimetCy 
and family estates in 1774; and died in 1785.] 

Its situation, as of many old seats in this neighbourhood, is on an eminence, 
gently sloping towards the south. The whole formed a quadrahi^e; two huhdrod 
and two by two hundred and eleven feat within ; an area formerly called the Base 
Court, afterwards the Court Yard. Three of the sides cohsisted of bams, stables, 
a mill-house, slaughter-house, blacksmith’s shop, and various other offices, which 
Harrison, in his description of Britain, tells us, began in this reign to be thrown to 
a greater distance from the principal house than they were in the time of Henry 
VIU, The entrance was by a gal^houso in the centre of the south side, over which 
were ohambers for carters, &c. This was ^terwards laid open, and fenced wijh iron 
palisades. The mausion^house, which was also a quadrangle, formed the fourth side, 
standing higher than the other buildings, and detached from them by a wide moat, 
faced on all its banks with bricks, and surrounded by a handsome terrace, a consi- 
pftrt of which commanded a fine view of the surrounding country, and 
bdij|bke a taste superior to the artificial mount, which in many old gardens was to 
be chambered up for the sake of the prospect. The approach to the house was by 
a flight of steps, and a strong brick bridge of three arches, through a jealotts 
wicket, formed in the great well^thnber^ gate, that rarely grated on its hinges. 

Immediately upon your peeping throu^ the wicket, the first object that unavoid- 
ably struck you was a stone figure of Herct^l^, as it was called, helffing in one hand 
a dub across his shoulders, the other resting on one hip, disehatging a perennial 
Stream of water into a carved stone bason. On the pedestal of the statue is pre- 
served the date 1678, which was the year the queen graced this house irith her 
presence; eb that doubdeas this was one of the embellishments beetotved upon the 
place agmnst the royal visit. A fountain was generally (yet surely mJUdidottBly in 
this dimate) esteemed a proper ornament for the inner bourt of a great houses This, 
which still continues to flow^ was supplied with water by leaden pipes, at no small 
expense^ from a pond near ha^ a mile o£ ^ 

Ibis inner court, as it waa eidleck in vrhich this stetub stood, and i^ut which 
the house vmsbmlt^ was , an air^ fbetequide; Sbe wdUsof thelumse 

within it were bovetod with t^stohle 

growth, which, with its kares^ enlivened with dustoni dJmrM Mrfiea^ 

piiEittced in winter a vety agiwealito eSM jr 

Hsyii^ crept thrm^h the widtekfaeffire mentioned, a door in the g&teiar^r on die 
r%ht conducted you into a small i^^rtment, called the smoktogHcoom; a name it 
a43qtdted jpjobably soon after it was boUt, and whidi ft ^fth good tlMton; 

as long as ft stood. ft eoamdy old heum witlmut a tobm of Idift deno^ 
muiation. In these our ancestors, from about the middle of ftie id 
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lilt witliin dmoiit every oti^'s inemoty, apeztt no, ioooiusidefiDiblo piU ot their vsictuit 
nours, residing more at home than we do, and having fewer resources of elegant 
amusement At ohe period at least, this room was ihot^ht td be the scene of wit ; 
for in 1 68#, Mr. Hervey, aftterwards Earl of firistol, in a lotto to Utr. Thoihto Cullum, 
deOites ‘‘ to be tomemberOd by the witty smokers at HStisted/’ Adjoining to this 
was a largo wOOd-doset, and a pai^ge that led to the dining-room, of moderate 
dimensioned with a laige buffet, Ihto Occupied half tiie south fix>ni Ak the eiid 
of the dining-rdom was originally s cloisto, or arcade, about forty-five feet long, 
fronting the easti and looking into et fiower garden within the wa.!ls of the moat. 
The arches wdre afterwards olos^ tip and Snd a parlour made at one end. 

There am few old mansions Without ofie or more of these shelter^ walking places ; 
and they certahily had their use : but thi^ age of list, samdbags dnd carpets, that 
dreads evciy breath of air as if it were a postilenco, shudders at the idea of such a 
body of the element being admitted into any part of a dwelling. This cloister was 
terminated by the spacious and lofty kitchen, still standing, and Well supplied with 
long oaken tables. 

On the left hand ot the entrance, and bppbEdte fhd smekihg-room, was the chapel, 
a room of state^ much afiTected by the ^ole manorial lorris, who seem to have 
disdained attending the parochial church. The lost sacred office peffomidd in it 
was the christening of the author of this compilation, in July 1733. Thrbugh this 
was a door into the drawing-robin or largest piftlour, whieffi, with the chapel, oc- 
cupied the other half of the south fWini Adjoihirig to the parlour Was a latgo gloomy 
hall at one end of which was a screen of brown wainscot, in which Was a doer that 
led to the buttery, Ac. These forihed the west bide of the squairc. Beneath iheso 
apartments, and those bn thb South Side^ were the cellars, Well vaidtcd with brick. 
T^e north side Was occupied by the kitchen, and at the back Of it was a drawbridge. 
These were the Apartments on thO grOuM fioor, which was raised twelve feet above 
the surface of the moat Over the i^Way, chi^l, and largest pariotir were the 
royal apartments, which wem approached hy a staircase out of the hall. On this 
staircase, against the waU^ stood some paint^ bourds, representing VArious domestic 
servants : 1 have one of them, a very pretty well-painted female, said to be for a 
housekeeper. I kndW not whether this fancy be as old as the house ; the portrait 
1 have is certainly, from the dress,' not more than a centui^ old. Several bed- 
chambers, Of common proportions, occupied the chief part of the rest of the first 
stbzy. Among .the rooms on that ffoor was one cailled to still-room, An apartment 
where the ladies of Old much amused tontselves in distilling Waters mid cordials, as 
well for the use of thomselves^ and of toir poor neighbours, bs for several purposes 
of cookeiy. In tiiis rbom sto^ a death's head ; hO iitiproper emblem of the efTects 
of the opeiWtkms oSriied On within it. 

Contiguous to one of to bedchambers Was a wainscoted clbset, abbiit seven ffiet 
square ; the panels 'painted with various sentences, cmbloms, and mottoes. It was 
called to painted closet ; gt fito probabte designed ibr an oratory, and, from one 
of to S<mtei|0es, for to use bf a IMy. ^e droSSes of the Agures are of the age of 
James X. This otoSet to tort^to^ttad up ibr the laSt ladj Dmry, and, per^^pBi 
under JM dififttofiu The are tol no^ put up in A stimll 

aparttot it Ha^wk^ ifeto > .* * ^ , * f' * ■ * 

^ Windows, ingeniii^ito bht high abov^to fibbrs. Instib earfier 

times they wetb veiry is ^u' im bi^ tbit they migiit be more difficult 

mato Ibr to amWs of ati eltoy $ and th^ if the arrows did ^ster, they mi^t 
pass ovir to heads Ihose thit toe sitting. After this piwcau^oh was needfess, 
the WMoa^ Ihotqj^ eitogbd^ to be mto high, even ti& modem days. 

el bihdiBto^ so igiitt sittdisd iot/to fte Mi litUd ov hoi at all re* 
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garded ; and lugbivindoinn9, when opened, Teptilated tho apartments better than low 
ones, aj^ when shut^ the air they admitted was leas felt. ♦ * ♦ 

The walls of the house were chiedy built of timber and plaster. The plaster in 
the front was thickly stuck with fragments of glass, which made a brilliant appearance 
when the sun shone, and ev&i by xnoonlighi Much of it still remains, and appears 
to be but little injui^ by two centuries ; perhaps will survive the boasted stucco of 
modern artists. 1 wish I could give the receipt for this cz-celleut composition ; I 
can only say, it contains plenty of hair, and was made of coarse sand, abounding 
with stones almost as big as horse beans. And in some of the old walls round the 
house, where the bricks have crumbled away, the layora of mortar continue sound, 
and support themselves by their own compactness. The art was not lost even in the 
last century; for some plaster on an oulhouse, which bears the date 1661, still 
A’emains perfectly firm. 

This house was no bad specimen of the skill of former artists in erecting what 
should last. Part has been taken down, not from decay, but because it was become 
useless. What is left promises to stand many years, mode of its construction 
contributed to its durability ; for tho tiles projected considerably over tho first story, 
and that over the ground floor ; so that the walls and sills were scarcely ever wetted. 

In tho year 1685 this house paid taxes for thirty-four fire hearths ; two shillings 
each hearth. 

The banks of the moat were planted with yews and variegated hollies ; and, at a 
little distance, surrounded by a terrace that commanded a fine woodland prospect. 
Here were orchards and gardens in abundance, and a bowling-yard, as it was called, 
which always used to be esteemed a necessary appendage of a gentleman's seat 

This placo was well furnished with fish-ponds. There is near it a series of five 
laige ones, on the gentle declivity of a hill, ruxming into one another ; the upper one 
being fed with, a perennial spring. Ihere is another similar series of smoli ones 
that served as stewB. < Thbse must have been made at a very heavy expense ; but 
they were necessary when fish made so considerable a part of our diet as it did 
before tho Beformation, and when bad roads made sea fish not so easily procured as 
at present 

There was also a rabbit warren in the park, a spot that would have borne good 
wheat But it was, liko a pigeon-house, a constant appendage to a manorial dwelling. 
Eighth of James I., a stable near the epn^ warren was let with the dairy farm ; 
and oven in the next year we hear of the tparmier^s hdge. 

One principal reason of the number of warrens formerly was the great use our 
ancestors made of fur in their clothing. 1 judge warrens of coneys*’ says Harrison, 
<< to be almost innumerable, and daily like to encreasp, by reason that the black skins 
of those beasts are thought to countervail the prices of their naked carcasses.” The 
latter were worth 2^ a piece, and the former 6d 17 Henry VIU. 

lOA— HXMN OT HBAVENH BBAUXy. Spbnsbiu 

[Ths inseriptioB on lus numuittentd^giiates Edmund Spenser as "the prince ofpoets.*^ 
Few have bad a bettor claim to so emineut a title. Mr. Cri^ in his excellent little work, 
‘SpenserandlnsFoetiy; has traly.Baad, ** dm (mlypoetobefora Shafai^er^ who bate given 
to the language any thc^ in its kind has not been surpassed, and in some sort super- 
seded, are Chaucer and Spmiser->-Ohatlcer in his Cimterbuiy Xatoa, Spmisar in his 
Queen.^* Very litde is known aceoratriy of Spenser'a life, b^fond the facto that he was ad- 
nuttod as a sizer of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1660 in 1580 became Secretary to the 
Lord lieutenant of Irelaad, Lard Gi^ of and fbr his sertiM was rewarded by a 

large grant of land in the county xk X!k^; hi 1586 was driven fnnn ^land by asavage out- 
blaak, in which Jiis house Was burned, wHh one of bis ebildran; and that he died in January, 
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15&0, *' for lack of bread,** asBen Jonaon records. Three books of * The Faerie Queon' ^cro 
published in 1590; and three others in 1501. The ‘Two Cantos of Mutability* appeared 
after his death*] 

Bapt with the rage of mine own mi^hed thought^ 

Through contemplation of those go^y sighte 
And glorious images in heaven wrought, 

Whose wondrous beauty, breathing sweet delights, 

Bo kindle lovo in high-conccitcd sprites, 

I fain* to toll the things that I behold, 

But feel my wits to fail, and tongue to fold* 

Vouchsafe then, 0 thou most Almighty Sprite ! 

From whom all gifts of wit, and knowledge flow, 

To shed into my breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal truth, that 1 may show 
Some little beams to mortal eyes below 
Of that immortal beauty there with thee, 

Which in my weak distraughted mind 1 sec ; 

That with the glory of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair>secming shows, and feed on vain ddlight, 

Transported with celestial desi^ 

Of those fbir forms, may lift themsdlvea op hi^er, 

And learn to lovo, with zealous humble duty, 

The eternal fountain of that Heavenly Beauty. 

[Tbe Foot then proceeds to look around ‘‘on tlje frame of this wide universe'* — the 
eai'tb, the sky, tlie stars ; and, finally, the spiritual heavens. He then takes up the more 
immediate subject of his poem : 

Cease then, my tongue! and lend unto my mind 
Leave to bethink how groat that beauty is 
Whoso utmost parts so beautiful I find; 

How much more these essential parts of hU, 

His truth, his lovo, his wisdom, and his bliss, 

His grace, his doom, his mercy, and his might, 

By which he lends us of himself a siglit ! 

Those unto aU he dmly docs display, ^ 

And shew himself in the image of his.groco, 

Afl in a lookfog'^^los^ throt^ which he may 
Be seen of all Hs creatures vile and base, 

That are unable else to see his face, 

His glorious llice> which gJilBtereth dse so bri^t 
•That th* angels selves cannot endure his sight 

But we^ frail wights ! Whose sight cannot sustain* 

'Qm sun’s br^t beams when he on us doth shine. 

But that theif points rebutt^ back again . 

Are dulled^ Imw can We see with feeble eyno 

The gloiy bf tbyat ms^lesiy divine 

In sigl^ of whom botheun and moon are dark. 

Ck>mpa^. W hm ksist reeplenifont spa^ 

• Fondly desire. 
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Hie meanS; therefore, wbidl us is l^nt 
Him to behold is on his worhs io look. 

Which ho hath made in beau^ exodlent^ 

And in the same, as in a brazen bool^ 

To read enregisiered in oTotj ddoK 

His goodness^ which his do^h diibUtiej 

For all that’s good ia beautiful and fi^. 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect sp^la^oh, 

To imp the wings of thy high-flying mind, 

Mount up aloft through heavenly contemplation 
From this dark world, whose damps the sou! do bhil^ 
And, like the native brood of ea^s’ kind, 

On that bright Sun of Glory flx ibine eyes, 

Geared h'om gross mists of fhkil inflnhities. 

Humbled with fear and awM reverence, 

Before the footstool of his majesty 

Throw thyself down with trembliug innocence. 

Ne dare look up with corruptible eye 
On the drad* face ofthat great Deity, 

For fear lest, if he chance to look on thee, 

Thou turn to nought and quite confounded bn 

But lowly fall before his mercy-seat, 

Gose^vered with the Lamb’s integrity 
From the just Wrath of this avengeful threat 
That sits upon the righteous throno on high. 

His throne is built upon eternity, 

More firm and durable than steel or brass. 

Or the hard diamond, which them both doth passi 

His sceptre is the rod of Bightcousness, 

With which he bruiseth all his foes to dus^ 

And the great Dragon stron^y doth repress 
Under the rigour of his judgment just; 

His seat is Truth, to wMch iho faithful trust, 

From whence proceed lier beams, so pure and 
That all about hun sheddeth glorious light: 

Light far exceeding that hright^blazmg spuk 
WUch darted is from Htan^ flaming 
That with his beams enluinmeth the dart 
And dampijdi air, whereby all things are read 
Whose nature yjst so m^h is marveled 
Of mortal wits thi^.it doth much amuss 
The greatest wMtms which thereon do gase. 

But that immortal which ihej^ ^b 1^0 
Is many ihoixsaad timse more bodgU^ mere ' 

Moieexo^leni^m^re glorious, mom , 

Hm>agh whimi id OodeH moital actioris he^ .. 

And ev«i the Jhoa|^ts of mem 4 o 
For from the Irixth ft doth^l^^ 

Through heavenly virtue whioh tier 
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With the great glor 7 of that wondroue hgM 
His throce is all encompassed around 
And hid in hi^ own brightness from the a}^ 

Of all that look tlmraon ’^th eyes ; 

And underneath his fejot iare to be l(6mid ' 
Thunder, and ligiitnuig, end tem^tuous fir0| 

The instrum^te of his ay^ging im 
There in his bosom ^pienoe doth sii^ 

The sovereign dearlihg pf the Deity^ 

Gad like a queen in royal robes, most fit 
For so great power and peerless majesty, 

And aU with gems and jewels gorgeously 
Adorned, that brighter than the stars appear. 

And make her native brightness seem more deav. 
And on her head a crown of purest gold 
la set, in sign of highest sovereignty; 

And in her band a sceptre she ^th hold 
With which she* rules the house of Gk>d on high. 
And menageth the ever-moving sky, 

And in the same these lower ereaiam all 
Subjected to her power imperial." 

Both heaven and earth obey unto her will, 

And all the creatures whi<^ they both oontahi 
For of her fulness, which the world doth fill, 

They all partake, and do in state remain 
As their great Maker did at first ordain, 

Through observation of her high breast, 

^ which they first were made and still increased 

The fairness of her face no tongue can tell, 

For she the daughters of aU women’s race, 

And angels eke, in beauty doth excel, 

Sparkled on her from Gk^'s own glorious face^ 

And more increased by her own goodly grace, 

That it doth far exceed all hum^ thought, 

Ke can on ea^ com^^ied be to au|^t : 

Ne could lhat paini;er, had he lived yet, 

Which pictured^ Venus with so curious quilL 
That all ajeterity admired it, 

Have pommyed jhis, for att hie maistering skill f 
Ne she hem^ had she remi^^ still, 

Gould once neep^i^ SQvereign. 

But had those wUn^Jdla yrpndem pf thrir days, 

•Or that s^i^ Tdii!i jjii^ wMph did Bj;)end 
His plent^i^ f«ii In setting frrth her prai se, 

Seen but aj^hpogM df I pretend 

How her face commend, 

Above tiSlit iddVjys thought,' 

That . 
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How tbcn daro I, tho novice of his art^ 

Presume to picture so divine a wight. 

Or hope t’ express her least perfection’s part, 
Whoso beauty fills tho heavens with her light, 

And darks the earth with shadow of her sight I 
Ah, gentle muse ! thou art too wetdr and faint 
Tho portrait of so heavenfy tiue to paint. 

Let angels, which her goodly face behold 
And see at will, her soverei^ praises sing, 

And those most sacred mysteries unfold 
Of that fair love of mighty Heaven’s King ; 
Enough is me t’ admire so heavenly thing, 

And^ being thus with her huge lovo possessed, 

In the only wonder of her self to rest. 

But whoso may, thrice happy man him hold, 

Of all on earth whom Qod so much doth grace, 
Aixd lets his own beloved to behold ; 

For in the view of her celestial face 
All joy, aU bliss, all happiness have place ; 

Xe ought on earth can want unto tho wight 
Who of her self can win the wishful sight. 

For she,* out of her secret treasury, 

Plenty of riches forth on him will pour, 

Even heavenly riches, whi6h there hidden lio 
Within the oloset of her chastest bower, 

The eternal portion of her precious dower, 

Which mighty God hath given to her free, 

And to all those which thereof worthy be. 

None thereof worthy be but those whom she 
Vouchsafoth to her presence to receive, 

And loiteth them her lovely face to see, 

Whereof such wondrous pleasure they conceive, 
And sweet contentment, that it doth berc^vo 
Their soul of sense through infinite deligM, 

And them transport from fiesh into the sprite ; 

In which they see such admind^le 
As carries them into an extasy, V 
And hear such heavenly notes add caroUings 
Of €k>d'a h%h pi^se, that fills the bra?^n fiky^ 
And feel ^4 pl^asuiw ihwar^^ 

Thajb make& them iU worldly esra 
And only thmh that befSore them sek 

Ne from thenceferth de^ any fieshly sense 
Or idle thought earthly thhiga racnain, 

But al! that first seemed sweet seema now ofienee^ 
And all lhat pleased mt now seams to pain: 
Their joy, thw Comfert, their de^re, their gBfxL 
Is fisoa all on that which now they see; ^ 

All other si^ts but feigned shadows be. 
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And that fair lamp which uaeth to inflame ' 

The hearts of men with self-eousnming fire 
Thenceforth serins foul^ and full of sinful blame ; 
And all that pomp to which proud nurula aspire 
By name of ^nour, and so much desire, 

Seems to them baseness, and all riches drosa^ 

And all mirth sadness, and all lucre loss. 

So full their eyes are of that glorious sight, 

And senses fnught with such satiety, 

*That in nought else on earth they can delight 
But in th’ aspect of that felicity, 

Which they have written in their inward eye, 

On which they feed and in thoir fastened mind 
All happy joy and full contentment find. 

Ah then, my hungry soul ! which long hast fed 
On idle fancies of my foolish thought, 

And, with false Beauty's flattciing bait misled, 

Host after vain deceitful shadowy sought, 

Which all are fied, and now hav^ left thee nought 
But late repentance through thy folly's prief 
Ah ! cease to gaze on matter of thy grief ; 

And look at last up to that sovereign li^ht 
From whoso pure beams all perfect Beauty springs^ 
That kindleth love in every godly sprite, 

Even the LOvo of God, which loathing brings 
Of this vile world and these gay seeming things ; 
With whose sweet pleasures Mng so possessed, 

Thy straying thoughts henceforth for ever rest. 

• Troof. 


lOfc— FOETUNE, 


Ltrois. 


[RicnAnn Lucas, B.D., Prebendary of Westminster, was the anther of a popular book en- 
titled an * Inquiiy after HapphiesB,’ firom which the foUowiiig extract is taken. He alse 
published * Practioal Chrisfia^ty,' and ‘Sermons,* extending to five voltimes. He lived in 
the early part of the last century. The fiiUowiBg estrmot from the IPrefoce to the ‘ Inquii] 
after Happiness,’ is a charming illustration of the character of this amiable divine: — 

“ It has pleased God that m a fthr yean I should finish the more pleasant and delighlfnl 
pai*t of life, if sense were to %e the Judge and standard of pleasure ; being confined (I will 
not say condemned), by well-nigh otter tdmdness, to refirement and eoUtude. In this state 
conversation has lost much of tofcvniier air a^ brisknM* Business (wherein loould never 
pretend to any great address) pves nie |i6# more troidile than fomtei^y.and that, too, with- 
out the usori dtepatch or SBcoei8» Stn^ (Whj^ is the only employment left me) is (dogged 
with this weight and ineambMsira, ^at all ^ assistance I can reoelve.frora without most 
be conveyed by anoth 0 i*b seoSe, not my <nm ; whlrii it majf easily be believed are instra- 
monts or ^ans we ill fitted, and as aitkww^ managed by me, as wooden legs and hands 
by the maimed. v ' ' 

“Id this case, shoidd I afihet to leave an honourable 

remembrance of me b^ilnd, idioiftdT stnigigl^ rescue my«etffiooi that contempt to which 
this condition (wherein I may seem kM to Iht world and myself) exposes me, should I am- 
bitiously affect to have wf name maa«li % t^ tqdn of those AU (tkmgh not all equally) 
great ones — ^Horner, A|^U8, Gn. Aufidius, I^ymus, Wall^ Pbre Jean lAveugle, all 
of them eminent for thrir serrice and uoefiihie^ as for their afifictian of the same kind with 
mine; even this might seem almost a commendable infirmity; for the last thing a mind 
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truly and pliilosophical puls off ia, the d^ire of glojy. But this trcalise oweth neither 
its conception nor birth to tliis pnnciple; for, jb^sfdes tliat X knaw my owa insufSciency too 
well to Hatter myself with Hio hopes of a romantio immortality from any performance of 
mine, in tliis ingenious and learned a^e, I must leoufess f never had a so^ great enough to 
be acted on by the heroic liea^which the love of fame and honour hath kindled in some, i 
have ever loved the security and contentment of privacy and retarement, almost to the guilt 
of singularity and afibetation. 

** But the tijith is plainly this : the vigour and activity of my mind» the health and strength 
of my body (being now in the flower of my age) eontinnmg unbroken under this affliction, 1 
found that, if I did not provide some employment ^at lui^t entert^ it, it would weary out 
itself with fruitless desires of^ and Tain Jtempts after, its wonted obj^ts ; and so that 
strength and vivacity of nature, which should render my state more comfortable, would make 
it much more intolerable. 

** I confess, my zeal for pnl^c good, b;|r thQ propegation /oqpd epdeinmeilt of divine truths, 
was less fervent in me ,tha^ cioyld well becoptie ihe poxticxilfix phligations of my profession, 
or the common ones which every |Chnstian, in proportion tp talents, lies under. 1 was 
almost induced to believe, Uiat this chastisement, which had removed me from the service of 
the altar, did at the soxpe time discharge me from all duty owing to the public : hut my good 
fiiend, Mr. Lamb, revived the dying sparks of a decoying zeal, opd. rpstored me to a proper 
aenso of my duty in this point ; fop whether hy design, or by providence governing chance, I 
know not (for he never seemed to ad<ke 83 or design tlie discourse pnrticulaily to me), he 
had ever and anon in his moiitli this eicellent ptihciple, timi the life ojf man is io he esteemed 
h}f its usefulness and servicedbleness in the world. A sober reflection upon this wrought me up 
to a resolution strong enough to contemn all the difficulties which the loss of my sight could 
represent to me in an enterprise of this nature- Thus yop see on what principle 1 became 
engaged in this work: I tboujght it pry duty to set myaeif some task^ which might servo at 
onco to divert my thoughts from a melancholy application on my misfortune, and entertain 
my mind with such a rational employment os mi^t ren^r n\e most o^y to myself and most 
serviceable to the wcul<L Being now abundantly convinced that I am not released from 
that duty 1 owe that body of which I am still a member, by being cutoff from a great pait of 
the pleasure and advant^os of it; therefoTQ, like one that truly loves his country, when no 
way else is lefr him, he fighta for it on his stumps; ^p wjUl 1 ev^:, in tlie remoii^^s of a brokr^n 
body, express, at least, my pff^tion forpmnkind, and breathe put my last gasp in tboir 
service.**] * 

What dost thou moan by fortune ? If mere chance, then to envy the lot of 
others, or murmur at thy own, is folly ; if providence, then it is impiety ; for what- 
ever goodness, guided by unerrijog doth, must be so well done thatJt 

cannot 1^ mended ; apd vJiAtcver Widely in jbjfp power cf a blind, giddy, and 
inconstant liUmottr is tlio noUojx by )ybicU p 9 pn choope to o^^pross fortupc) 

pan neither p^yen^jted, fitod, py rcg^Igiod* B^t what it, thou dost 

put ill the power of foiiuiie? un^en^nding and lii^rty of men’s minds; 
wisdom, temperance, industry, courage, and in one word, yii^ue 9 If tbou dost not, 
Ae ^s no indubnee on thy happiness, she cannot piovent thy att^mpnt bf it, 
nor bereave thee pf it when' attoined. ' if doj^t enlaigp empire 

of fortune too for ; let Ik^r rule pd S®ult pyer soi|C||!^' courtiers, loyeiii, fectioiis 
a^d ^ jvpr thp^ ire her 

bp tpr jdayis' ; Jji# % teos® flums, bonfiAissfons, bene- 

ficebf tiononrs, ^ceg, will, ch>W3)s ju4 weptups too ; yfrtue, and 

Saf^oss^ and BCiuls are top pi^bim commodities to the sport and t^c of 
Fi^rtiine. Solompn observed Ipng a^, “Wisdom cries <mt, sbe uiict|^ voice 
1 q the streets ; she cries out in chief place of ]b^ of the 

pies ; in tjfie eSy s^e uttem - 1][cr Vbri^-^ frpy- C ‘iQjj£ jfibe day 

^ the myjug, “'ll any thirst, },pt 

fohn yii., wbiph'ig an invitation of ^ the p^hobr- 

Idmcs^th, (^e ye toi]^ be b®th >io money; 

ye, buy, and eat, buy wi|ie and nulk w^odt money, and without price ” 
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Is^ah Iv. This ever was^ and ever will be tme ; % ^eat fortune is not necossary 
for the attainmont of faith, hope, or charity; and ho that is ondovred with these 
cannot be miserable: yon may leapn tho whole i^ystcm of dmne and important 
truths ; you may acquit youraelf with oil the beauty and enjoyment^ of viiiue 
at a very cheap pate; and you may learn temperance, fortitude^ j^tico, mode^ty» 
constancy, patience^ contempt of tho worlds without the assistance of much more 
wealth than will sorve to feed apd clotho you : and oanst thou be content 
with these possesaioua ? is not this a sort of merchandize to be preferred bj^ore 
th^ of fine gold. 

I know j^eater part of those who apeuse their fortune of misery do ^ least 
pretend that their condition and circumstances ot life arp so incommodious^ * 
they have not time to attend to the great interest of the soul, or at Ipast not with 
that application which they should. Alas ! thus not the mean only, but almost all 
talk, from the porter to the prince : the circumstances of one are too strait, too 
narrow ; ' of another too full of trouble, because too full of state ; one complains 
that he is withdrawn froxn his great end, by the many allurements and senspsl 
temptations to which Jus rank and quality in the world expose him ; another tlmt 
ho is daily fretted and indisposed by tho little opss accidents and the rugged con- 
versation which he is necessarily obliged to bear with ; one complains of tpQ much 
business, another of too little ;• the hurry an,d nmititudo of things distracts tho one, 
infidel fBora and anxious deapbndepcies the other ; one cpmplaius that his 
acquaintance and fiiends are too numerous, and intrenph too f^r upon Hie precious 
hours ; another is querulous, melancholy, and peevish, bpeauae he lo^ upon Jiim- 
self either for his meanness neglected, or for Jus piisfortune deserted and forsaken ; 
company is burdensomo to the one, and solitude to the otber. Thus alj conditions 
are fiill of complaints, fW>m him tW trudges on his clouted oboe, to him who can 
scarce mention the manners or the fortunes of the multitude without some expres- 
sions of contumely and disdain. Thou fool I dopt thou not apo that aU these 
complaints are idle contradictions ) for shame, correct the wantonness of thy 
humour, and thou wilt soon correct thy fortune ; Icarp to be happy in every state, 
and every place : learn to epjoy thyself, to know and value the wealth that U in 
thine own power, I mean wisdom and goodness: leom to assert the sovereignty and 
dipity of thy soul. Mothinks that, if philc^phy could pride and indignation 
might conquer fortune. It is beneath the dimity of a soiu, jthat Ims bqt a gram 
sense, to make chance, and winds, and wavee^ the oirbitrafy dieposere pf his Jiappi- 
ness; or, what is worse, to depend upon some rnushpbm npst'art, which a (i^oe 
smile miaed out of his turf ahd rottennyess, /» conmtion of whmh his 0^ 
is so unequal th^lie himself fearo and wonmrs gt Jus height* Oh, how I 
the memoiy of those honest h^tbens, who^ a ragged gowp Immejy oott^ 
bode defiance to fortune, md lau^^ at those paius and hgjm^ vanity am 
pride of men^ not their pdisfortune, drove them to I may ^1 tiiis prlie 
, spite in ^ beiggja^ ^ble d<^ usug&y envy the fo^no it 4otb 
of ; but ithei^ were a gwt mpy ot whSO^ld by envl^ greatness, to ,ewy 
this quiet tho^h genen^ de^cgble'm but let the eontemi^ of me 

world be what it wifi m a||eathaa; let itbeprideorp^vi^C!sa,yaiD-gh>^>< 7 a^y 
thing, rather than a ^prqi^h to C^stiaas ; what say "you ip the foUowera of our 
l^rd and Master ? ‘^TJien said Pei^, silver mk gold 1 have none,” Acts iil i 
what hast tW them thou ]^r dij^p]^ a pc^r mmter } A true frith, g 
eJi^ty, and unshaken h(^ ; blessed art tiiou aoion^ men *, ^<4^^ pap i^e 
thee greater, nothing richer, hQtb% b^j^r, but heavem Ypo ipa a 

man may be virtuous, though not Weritiiy ; and that fortune, wmch ^events his 
being rich, cannot prevent Iob bring happy* 
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This discourso will neViSr down ; this is not calculated for th& age : philosophy 
must bo a little more mannerly, and religion a little more genteel and complaisant 
than formerly, ere it can be adapted and accommodated to the present state of 
things. Go on then, let us try how far it will bo necessary to condescend. You 
caimot bo happy ; why? because you are not rich ; go then to God, and beg you 
may be rkh ; I have not tho face to put up such arrogant and intemporato requests 
to God ; it iaTplain, then, it is not necessary to be rich in order to be happy : for 
whatever is necessary to this thou mayest with good assurance beg of God. But 
thy desires are more humble and modest ; thou aimest at nothing but what is very 
necessary ; a fidrer house, another servant, a dish or two of meat more for thy 
friends, a coach for thy convenience or ease, and a few hundred pounds apiece 
more for thy children : 0 heavenly ingredients of a rational pleasure I 0 divine 
instruments of human happiness ! 0 the humble and mortified requests of modest 
souls ! Well, if these things bo so necessary, and these desires be so decent and 
virtuous, if thou canst not be happy, and consequently must be miserable, without 
I them-— put up a bill, represent thy condition in it ; such a one wants a more com- 
modious house, more servants, more dishes, &c., and desires the prayers of tho con- 
gregation for support under this affliction. You oro profane : far bo it from me ; 
I would only let thee see the wantonness of thy desires. If thou thintest this 
would expose thee to public laughter, go to thy minister, unfold thy case to him, 
let him pray for thee ; bo is a good man, and his prayers will go far ; you i*ally and 
ridicule me. Enter then into thy closet, shut thy door ; thou mayest trust God, 
pities and considers even human inffl^itics ; I could even almost in my mM 
,desiro it of him ; but I am ashamed to do it in a set and solemn prayer, 1 could 
almost make the petitionl^in tho yross^ but 1 blush to think of dosconding to par- 
ticf^rs. Well) then, I see plainly that wealth in any d^ee of it is so far from 
being necessary to our happiness, that it 'laa so littlo of usefulness or convcnieucy 
in it, that, in thy conscience between God and thee, thou canst not think fit to 
complain of the want of it. 

But this answer will never satisfy him who complains of want, or of being 
engaged in continual troubles, and tossed by the daily changes and revolutions of 
the world. I confess it will not : but 1 must tell such a one, if Solomon’s obser- 
vation be tnie^ The hand of tho diligent mak:eth rich,” Prov. x. ; and that other, 
“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? ho shall stand before kings, ho shall 
not stand beibre mean men,” Prov. xxii. 

Then his poverty ia his crime as well as his calamity ; he must redeem hims^ 
from this his punishment by industiy and prayer. As to calamities, this must be 
ackuowledged, that the mind of a go^ and great man, which stands firm upon its 
own basis, a good God, a good Saviour, and a good conscience, may remain unmoved, 
when the earth trembles^ and the sea roars round about him. Chances indeed 
befall things tempoi^ ; M ho leans not upon them, I may say fitrthcr, that he 
who, upon mature deliberation and upon necessaiy obll^tions of duty, engages him- 
self in a just cause may be unfertunato, but ho cannot be miserable J’ his sufferings 
carry a secret pleasure in them, and his misfortunes are fiiU of hope and glory ; if 
he consider, if he r^ect, if he do not feed on vain and airy projects, an^ suffer 
himself to be \mwarily transported by very irrational, though^ seemih^y just 
pi^ons. I must lastly add, that It is not tho necessity of their afihira, nor the 
iniquity of timei^ which doth commonly involve and ^tan^e men in public or 
private calamities but some secret vanity, some blind iniipetuoua passion, some 
ill-laid project, or some treacherous or dishonourable fear. 




” 100.— THE MASSACRE OF SAINT BARTUOl.OMEW. 

[The following is an account, translated from the qinunt old Frenclj, of tlio fearful massncro 
of tlio HugiiunotH, or French Protestants, which was pci'pelrateil in tho year 1570, and cou- 
ceriMiig wliioli many disputes have been raised in modem times. The groat jn.storian, Ho 
'fhoii, tigi’ces with Adriaiii, Do SeiTes, and other writers who were in Paris at tho lime, in 
staring tlio total number of victims who perished througliout Franco on this fatal day at thirty 
llioiisand. •The lady wiioso account we are about to quote was tho wife and liiographer of 
that groat chainpiuti of the r*?forniod church in France, Philip de Duplesbis-Mornay. But 
>hc was twice niruiicd, and at the time of the massacre hei* first husband, Jean 'do Pas do 
Foiiquiercs, w'jis but rt?cciitly dead. Her maiden name was Charlotte Avbalesto, and slio ajid 
all li(’r family were devout Huguenots, and os such, and as persons of mai'k and considera- 
tion, they wore obnoxious to the fury of the l*apists. The young and huiidsorno Avidow had 
an only child by h^ first husband — Ibo little girl of whom mention is mode in lier simple 
narrative.*] 

4 th August, 1572. In order to divert myself from business, and for the sake of 
my health, I had made aiTangcments to paas tho winter in tho country at tho house 
of ihy sister, IVradaiuo <lo Vaueclas ; and because I had to leave Patris on tho Monday 
after St. lku tholoinow\s day, I wishoC to go on the Siindtiy to tho palace of the 
Louvre, to tako leave of Madame tho I^iictss of Cond 6 , Madame de Bouillon, the 
Marchioness of Rothelin, and Madame do Dmnpierrc. But, while I was yet in bed, 
one of my kitchen maids, Avho was a Protestant, came in to me in a great fear, and 
told mo that they w'cro killing all the IIiigucnot.s. I did not take any sudden alarm ; 
but, haWng jjut oii my dressing gown, I looked out of the window, and saAv, in tho 
great street of St. Anthony, where I Avas lodging, all tho people in great agitation, and 
many soldiers of tho guard, and cveiy one wearing a white cross in his hat. Then 
1 saw that tho matter w’as sciious, and I sent to my mother’s, where xny brothers 
wore staying, to know what it Avas. There, they Avero all in great alarm, for my 
brothers made profession of the Protestant religion. Messire Piorro Chevalier, bishop 
of Senlis, and my uncle on the mother’s side, sent to tell mo that I ought to put in 
some safe place all the valuables I had with me, and that he would soon send to 
fetch me away : but, as he was about 'to send for' me, ho had nows that Messiio 
Charles Chevalier, lord of Espmncs, his brother, who was very well affectioned to 
Protestantism, had been killed in the street Do B 6 ti 2 !y, where ho avm lodging un 
order to be near the AdmirgJ t. This Avas the reason that M. do Seulia forgot me ; 
besides whic]^ ho himself, Avanting«to go through the streets, was stopped ; and if 
he hod not made sign of the cross ho would have been in danger of his life, 
although he was not the least in the world concerned with the Pi*otestents. Having 
waited for him About half an hour, and seeing that the commotion vras increasing in 
the said street of St. Anthlby, I sent my daughter, who was then, about three years 

• Memoix^s de Madamd do Momay, sur la Vio de son Maxi, &c., prefixed to Memoirca et 
Correspondance do Duplcssis-Momay, die. — Paris, 1834. 

+ The Adftiiral de Coligni, the hei^ of the Huguenot party, and one of the first of those 
S'ho were buUdiorcd. 
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a half old. on the back of a servant, to tho liouso of M. dl Ferreuzo^ who was 
mast or of requests in tho king’s hostel, and ono of tny best relations and frienclj^, 
who admitted her by a back-door, and received her kindly, and sent to tell mo that 
if I would go myself I should be welcome. I accepted his offer, and went thither 
about seven o’clock. He did not then know all that had happened ; l>ut, having 
sent one of his pcoj^lo to tho Louvre, tho man on his return reported to him 
the death of tho admiral, and of so many lords and gentlemen, and told us that the 
massacre was raging over all tho city. It was now about eight o’clock in tlio 
morning. I had scarcely left my lodgings when some of tho servants of the Duke 
of (jluise**eutcrod it, calling upon mine host to find me, and searching for mo every- 
wliero. In tho end, not being able to discover mo there, they went to ray mother’s^ 
to offer that, if I would send them one hundred crowns, they would preserve my 
life and all my furniture. Of this iny mother sent mo- notice : but, upon a little 
thought, I could not see it good tliat they should know where I was, or that I should 
go to seek them. Yet I earnestly ontroated my mother to give them to understfind 
that she did not know what had become of me, and to offer them at once tho sum 
of money they demanded. Btit, as my mother did not receive this message in time, 
luy lodgings were pillaged. To take refuge in tho house of M. do Pcitcuzc, wherein 
I was, there came M. de Laiidres and Madame his wife, Mademoiselle Diiplcssis 
Ijounlelot, MadcmoiscUo* do Chanfreau, M. de Matho, and all their families. Wo 
wore more than forty ; so that M. do Perreuze, in order to remoVb suspicion from 
his house, was obliged to send and seek provisions for us at the other end of tho 
tewa ; {uid either ho himself or Madame de P. his wife, stood at tho door of tho 
house, to apoak a few words now a^id then to M. do Guise, or to M. do Ncvci’s, and 
other Catliolic lords who passed and repassed thereby ; as also to tho captains of 
Paris, who were pillaging all tho neighbouring houses that belonged to Protostanis. 
’A''e remained there until the Tuesday^ but, however -will M. do Porreuzo played 
his part, he could not avoid being suspected ; and thus an order issued that his 
house should be visited and searched on this Tuesday after dinner. The gieator 
j»art of those who had first taken refugo in it withdrew secretly to other houses ; 
and now none remained ci^ccpt the late Mademoiselle de Chanfreau and myself. 
Aud now must wo hide oui’scNes as best we might : she and her waitiiig-maid went 
into an out-houso where they kept the firewood, I and one of my women into tho 
liollow space between tho coiling of the garret and tho tiled roof of the house ; the 
rest of our people disguised themselves, aud hid themselves as they were aWc. 
Heiug in that dark hollow space above the garret, I hoard the cries and shrieks of 
men, women, aud children, that tho Papists were massacring in the streets : and, 
having left mine own little daughter in the apai'tmcnts below, I fell into such per- 
idoxity, and almost despair, that, but for the fear of offending God, I would have 
procipitdted myself from tho house-top, in order to escape falling alive into the 
hifnds of that populace, or seeiug mine own daughter massacred, which was what 1 
feared more than death. A woman sen'ont of mine tf^k away tho dear child, aud 
carried it in her arms through all those dangers* and horrors; and we;.nt and fo\md 
out tho late dame Marie GuilTard, the lady of Esprunes. my maternal grandmother, 
who was yet living,- and loft U>c child with her, and tho child remained with her 
until her death. And this same Tuesday, in the afternoon, -was kiUed in the samo 
street in xvhich Mr de Porreuzo dwelt, and w]uch was th# old street of the TV^plo, 
tho late President de la Hace of happy memory, those who butchered him pretending 
that they were going to carry him to tho king in tho view of saving his Iffe. M. de 
Perreuze, seeing hin^lf menaced and assailed so near at hand, in order do preserve 

• Tho Duke of Guise was the head of Iho Catholic party, and ono of on atrocious cabal who 
hod concerted with tho queeii-molher, Catherine do’ Medici, this detestable massacre. 
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our lives anti save h!s house from being sacked, employed M. de Tlioii, King's mlvo- 
nite, anti now presitlcnt of his Court of Parliament. Tiiis tempest having passed by 
more hastily than we expected, wo devised how we might disguise oiu*selvcs and 
^,eck some other hiding-place. Go to my dear mother I could not, for they had 
placed a guard in her house. I lietook myself to the house of a fairier, who had 
married one of my mother’s chnmbei -women, a seditious man, and one that w'us 
caivtJiiii (if his quarter ; but, as ho had received favdai-s oud benefactions from rny 
mothci’, I promised myself that ho would not willingly injure mo. My poor mother 
came to see me at the farrier’s in the evening ; she was mthor dead than living, and 
much iiioi’e petrified by fear than I was. I passed that night in the house of the 
captain-fairier, hearing nothing but abuse of the irugiienots,*aud seeing nothing but 
the pillage that Avas brought in from the honsc.s of those who professed the Protestant 
faith. The captain-farrier told me in strong terms that I must go to mass. 

On the Wednesday morning my mother sent to the President Tambonnean, and 
to her mother-in-law, l\fadaino Morin, to ask if they could not conceal mo in the 
lioiiso they occupied. And about the hour (»f noon I wont thitherward all alone ; 
but bocauso I knew not the way I followed a little boy, who went before me to 
show it. They were lodged in the cloisters of Notie Dome; and and there was 
nobody in the hou.se except Madame Morin, mother to the wife of the Chancellor 
do rilCpital, Messires and Madame Tombonnoau, Me.ssii'c tie I^roy their brother, 
and one of their servants named Jacques Minier, who knew that I was hid there 
within. Having entered (juito secretly, I was concealed in the study of the Pi*e- 
sideiit TaiAhouncau, and there I remained all that day and night, and all the 
next day. But on Tliursday, towards the evenit^, wo wei*o ^varncd that they woiv 
coming to seek therein for M. de Ohaumont Bai‘l>csieux and Madame do Bclcsbat ; 
and mine hosts fearing that if they came they might find me, were of opinion that 
I ought to seek another asylum ; which I did about midnight, •being conducted 
to the house of a corn-factor, who^vas their servant and a good man. Tlicro 
I lay hid for five days, being assisted and comforted by Messiro and Madamo 
Tambonneau, and by all of that house. Besides what I feel for them as my 
relations, there never can bo a day of my life in which I shall not be gratofUl for 
the friendship and nid they afforded me at this crisis. 

On the following Tuesday my mother, having recovered a little from her excessive 
agitation, and having found means to save my brothers from this wrfcck by persuading 
them to go to mass, thought to save mo by the same moans, and spoke to mo of it 
through M. do Paroy our cou.sin, who, after many conversations which we had to- 
gether, found me, by the grace of God, very much avei-sc to it. On Wednesday 
morning, after my mother luid made several attempts to change my determination, 
and after receiving from mo not the answer which she wished, but only an entreaty 
to convey mo out of Paris, she sent to tell mo tliat she would be con.sti*ained to send 
me back my daughter. I could only I'eply that if it must bo so I would take her 
into my arms, and that then^ we should be left to bo nnissaored together ; but at 
the same tii^e I resolved to leave Paris, whatever might happen to me in the 
attempt, and I prayed those who carried this message to engage a place for mo on 
board of a passa^-boat, or in any boat going up the Seine. All the time I remained 
in the corn-menchant’s ho\iso I was in great discomfort, fur 1 Was lodged in a room 
above that of Madamo de Foissy (a hot Fkpist), and so durst not walk up and down 
lest f should bo discovered, nor could 1 venture to light a candle at night lost fths 
or some of the neighbours should see it^ and find mo out. When they gave me td 
eal^ it was secretly a few morsels were wrapt up in a napkin, and they came ints 
my room imder pretence of getting linen for the said dame do Folssy. At la.st 
departed from that lodging on Wednesday,’ the eleventh day after the massacre 
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alx)ut eleven o’clock in the morning, and went on board a boat which was going to 
Sens. In this boat I found two monks and a priest, and two mci-chants with their 
wives. When ^vo ariivod at the Toumellos, where there was a guard of soldiers, 
the boat was stopped, and our passports were clemaudcd. My companions all 
showed theirs, but 1 had none to show. Then they began to call mo a Huguenot, 
and to threaten to drowii mo : and they made mo got out of the boat. 1 begged 
them to cairy mo to M. de Vbysonon, auditor of accounts, who was a friend of 
mine, and who managed the affairs of Modamo d’Ksprimos, my grandmother. Ifo 
was known as a staunch Roman Catholic; and I assured the soldiers that ho would 
answer for me. Two soldiers of the guard took me and carried me to the said 
house. It pleased Odd that these two men should stay at the door, and that I 
should be allowed to go up stairs alone. Poor M. do Yoyseuon was greatly asto> 
nished at seeing me, and although I was disguised ho knew me and called me by my 
name, and told mo about some other ladies who hod fled to his liouso for conceal- 
incut. I told him that I had no time to listen to him (for I feared that the soldiers 
wore following me up staim), that it appeared as though God willed ho should be the 
means of saving my life, and that otherwise I could only look upon myself a.s one 
that was dead. lie wont down stairs, and found the soldici's, to whom he gavo 
assurance that he had seen me in the house of Madam d’Esprunes, whoso sou was 
Bishop of Senlis, and who was herself a go^d Catholic and well known as such. 
The soldiers replied that they did not want to know about Madamo d’Espnines and 
the Bishop of Senlis, but about mo. 3^1. do Voysenon told them tliat jn former 
times he had known mo to bo a goo<l Catholic, but that he could not aiiswer for my 
being one now. At this moment^ an honest woman came up and asked them what 
they would do with mo. They said " Pardicu ! It is a Huguenot that must bo 
drowned ! Wo can toll what she is by the fear sho is in !” And in truth I did 
think that they .were going to throw mo into the river. The honest wohian said to 
them : “ You know mo, I am no Huguenot ; I go every day to mass : but I have 
boon so terrified at that which 1 have seen done in Paris, that for these eight days 
past 1 havo had a fever upon me.” Then one of the soldiers said, “ Pardicu ! and 
I and all of us have symptoms of fever upon us ! ” And so they carried me back 
to the boat, telling me that if I hod been a man I should not hUve escaped so easily. 
At. the very time tliat I was stopped in the boat, the lodging in Paris which I had 
(piitted was ransacked ; and if 1 had been found there great would havo been my 
danger. Wo continued our voyage. All the aftcnioon, those monks and thoso 
merchants did nothing but talk joyfully of what they had seen in Paris ; and when- 
ever I ventured to say a word they told mo that I spoke like a Huguenot. I could 
do nothing better tlian pretend to fall asleep, thus escaping thcT necessity of talking 
with them. When it was night, we landed at a place called Petit la Bordo. There 
I perceived the aforo-niuned Jacques Minier, who had been sent by Ililadamo Tam- 
bonneau to know what would beoomo of me, that lady being much troubled on my 
account, because sho had heard that I had been arrested at the Toumcllcs. Ho 
mode mo a sign not to recognise liim ; but as it was he who had taken my place in 
tho boat, he was recognised as my acquaintance by the two women in the boat. 
1 fbund moans to let him know this without their observing it. He soon came into 
tho iun where wo all wore, and told me that my mistress had scait him into the 
coUntiy to attend the vintage. At supper he sat at table with us, put on on-air of 
case, and calling me familiaily by my Christian name Charlotte, and bidding mo 
till his glass for him. This removed all tho suspicions that had boon entertained 
of me. They had but one room in this inn with three beds in it. The two 
monks and the priest lay down on one bed, tho two merchants on another, and the 
two women and myself on the third. 1 was not without my fbars and troubleB. 1 
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tad on a cheniiso of fmo Holland cloth, garnislicd with lace, which Mudanie Tamlx^n- 
iicau hatl lent me, and 1 feared very much that, sleeping with these two woineii, they 
might guess from my atti^ that I was not what 1 protended to be. On Thursday 
morning; as wc were going into tho boat, the siiid Minier said that ho would w'alk, 
as the motion of a boat always made him ill ; but he told me, in a whis^Kir, to 
beware of going to Corbeil or to Melun, of wdiich placc.s our family wero the feudal 
lords, for it was to be feared that I should ho known tlicrc in spite of my disguise, 
and so run into danger, and that I should remember to disembark at tho village of 
Yun, at tho distance of a short league fram Corbeil. AVlicn I saw tho village, 1 
asked tho boatman to land me, which ho refused to do ; but, as Qod willed it, tho boat 
grounded ju^t opposite to the village, aii<l this obliged him to land ns all. Having 
' paid the faro, tho said Jacques Minier and I w^ent into tho said village of Yuri, Being 
there, he took the resolution to conduct me to the Bbuchet, a house belonging to 
M. the President Tambonneau, and jdaep me under the caro of tho President’s vine- 
dresser. In all WTO walked about fifteen miles on foot ; and, having left mo with 
this poor vine-dresser, Minier wont to Wallogrand to the house gf tho Chancellor 
do rUOpltal, to learn if there wore any possibility of my being harboured with Madame 
his wife. But he found them all in great dismay, tho King having sent down a 
strong garrison to tho Chancellor’s house, under the shadow of protecting it. Tho 
(.’hancollor’s wife, who professed tho reformed religion, had already been compelled 
to go to mass. The Chancellor aent, through tho said Minier, to offer me his house, 
telling me, however, that I could not stay there without going to mass ; a thing 
which he never could think I would consent to do, seeing the despemte coiirago 
wdth which I hod fied out of Paris in tho midst of all th(}so dangers. I abode with 
the vinc-dresser fifteen days, and Minier betook himself Kfck to Paiis. I had 
trouble ‘almost as soon as I arrived at this place, called tho Boiichct. Tho Queen's 
Swiss troops came ransacking all tho villages to find some poor Huguenot, but it 
pleased God that they entered not tho houso wherein 1 lay concealed. The presence 
of these Swiss sciwod mo ns an excuse for not going out of tho house, and prevented 
the vinc-drosaer from pressing me to go to mass. Tliis poor man deplored tho hard 
fate of several Huguenot gentlemen who had lived in his neighbourhood, and who had 
been killed and massacred on St Bartholomew, declaring that in nil tho country thero 
were no better men or men more charitablo than they hod been. Ho always permitted 
me to say my prayers in French, and really took mo to be the servant of Madamo 
Tombomicau, even as Minier had told him. At tho end of the fifteen days I was 
anxious to get to the 'sillagc of Ia Bryc, where I might better concert what to do 
for tho future. I borrowed an ass from tho vino-dresser, and begged him to be ray 
guide on the' road. He agi*eeing, wre set out, and soon crossed tho river Seine 
between Corbeil and Melun, at a ploco called St. Port, and then wo inaido for Espruncs, 
a mansion belonging to my grandmother. As soon as wo arrived there, the serving 
women of the houso know mo, and they all came forth to saluto me. skipping 
with joy, and crying out, “^ladamc, ah Madamo, wo thought that you had been 
killed!” My poor vine-dresser was greatly astonished and peridexed. Ho asked 
me if I was indeed a great lady ? Ho offered mo liis houso again, be offered tt) 
conceal me as long as I chose, and to prevent my being forced by his family to go 
to mass ; and \nany excuses did he make for not having given mo his best bod 
* while I was lodging with him. And so tho iXK)r man returned to his home, and I 
stayed at Esprunes two whole weeks. I must not forget to remark that a ceilain 
priest, a diaplain of Esprunes, who lived at Melun, came to seo me, and, to console 
me, told* me, among other things, that “ since tho judgments of the Almighty have 
l>egun to dedaro ijbemselve^ tho wicked and ungodly ought to bo in great fear.’* 
At the end of fifteen days I monnted another ass, and so travelled four leagues tc 
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Ikicssire do la Bonlr, my chlcst brother, who was in great trouble alul perplexity of 
mind, having boon constrained, in order to preserve his life, to go to mass, and being 
constantly beset by iiicu who called upon him to abjuro||ho reformed faith. Gur 
friends of Paris, learning that 1 was in his house, and femng that I might prevail 
ui^ou him not to make the abjuration, sent to warn him that his ruin was ceitaiu if 
he kept me in his house and 1 still refused to go to mass. Being thus moved, my 
brother on the follovring Sunday led me into his chapel, whdr^ a Catholic pridst 
was ready to officiate. As soon as I saw the priest, 1 turned my back upon him, 
and went away in great affliction. My brother thou regretted what he had done. 

I took the resolution to stay there no longer. I employed a 'whole week in seeking 
out some waggoner that would convey me to Sedan*. Out of fifteen hundred francs . 
that wore owing to me at La Bordc, I received forty crowns ; and during my 
sojourn there one of my chamber-women and one of my men-servants came and 
joined me. My brother found rny resolution very hazardous. Nevertheless, ho 
Insisted me in procuring a waggoner, begging me, however^ not to let my mother 
and our other friends know that ho had willingly consoiited to my dangerous journey. 
In bidding mo farewell, he said that ho felt assured that, on account of my zeal and 
fidelity in serving God, God would bless my journey an«l protect my person, and 
this, by the heavenly grace, happened to me. I arrived at Sedan on the day of All 
Saints, being the first day of November, without having met with any hindrance, 
disturbance, or trouble on the way. So soon as I arrived I found many friends, 
who offered me all that they hud. I was not ono hour At Sedan ere I was properly 
attired as a lady of rank, cveiybody hastening to give me whatsoever I wanted I 
received also much honour and friendship from the Duke and Duchess of Bouillon. 
And 1 resided quietly at Sedan until the time of my marriago with Duplessis-Mornay. 

* The (lOrdsliip of Sedan was, at this time, an independent piincipality, possossed by the 
Duke of Bouillon, who, together with all his family, inclined to the refonned faith. The city 
of Sedan Was a stronghold of the French Protestants. 


107.— MOBNINO. 

[The poets luxuriate iu their descriptions of Morning and Evening. Tliose doscriptioiis 
belong more especially to the mornings and evenings of Summer, when “ the breath of 
mom " is sweob and the coming on of gentlo evening ” is mUd." 

I^irst let us hear a quaint and simple old master sing tlio charms of Morning] 


Ibe Sun, when lie had spread his rays. 
And showed his faco ten thousand ways, 
Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show the life that they aro in. 

The heaven shows lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes and colours new, 

And laughA upon tho earth ; anon, 

The earth, as cold as any stptio, 

Wet in thcT tears of her own kind, 

Mina then to take a joyful mind, 

For well she feels that out and out 
The sun doth warm her round about, 
And dries her children tcnderlv. 

And shows them foi'th full otJlerly— 


The mountains high, and how they stand ! 
Tho valleys, and the gi*eat mainland ! 
The trees, tho herbs, the towers strong, 
Tho castlesp and the rivers long^ 

And even for joy of this 
She showeth forth her pleasures gi^t, 
Aud sleeps no more ; but seiideth fbrth 
Her clergiona ; her own *deai* worth, 

To mount and fty up to ths air ; 

Where then th<^ sing in ordbr fiiir^ 

And teU in song fiill merrily 
How thew have slept fhll quietly 
That night, about thi^r mother's aides. 
And wh^ they have sung more besides, 
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TIk'u fall they to their iiiotlicr'ti breast, 
WliorcJis they feed, or taVc their vest. 

Tljo hunter then sonndii ml his horn, 

A 1 id rai igotl i straight throii^wood and coni. 
Oil hills then shew the ewe and lamb, 
And every young one with hia dam. 

Then Invora walk, and tell their tale, 
lloth of their bliss, and pf their bale ; 


And how they servo, and how they do, 
And how their lady loves them too. 
Then tuuo the binls thoir harinoiiy ; 
Tlicu flock the fowl in^inpany ; 

Then everything doth idcasuro find 
Id that, tliat comforts all their kind. 

SURBSY. 


Cowley’s * Hvmn t) IJght’ is a noble performance, from wliicli we extract a few stanzas:— 
First-born of ( 1 iaos, who so fair didst come 
From tlio old Negro’s darksome womb ; 

AVhich when it saw the lovely child, 

The iiiclanclioly mass put on kind looks, and smiled, 

Thou tide of glory which no rest doth know, 

Bui ever ebb nu<l ever flow I 
Thou golden show’r of a true Jove ! 

Who docs in thee dcsccndj and liertvcn to earth make love ! 

Hail ! active Nature’s watchful life and health ! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth I 
Hail to thy husband, Heat, and theo ! 

Thou the world’s lieauteous biide I the lusty bridegroom he ! 

Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly ? ^ 

Swiftness and .Power by birth are thine ; 

From thy great Sire they como-^thy Sire, the Word Divina ^ 

Thou, in the moon’s bright chariot, 2)t'oud and guy 
Dost thy bright wood of stars survey, 

And all the year dost with thee bring 

Of thousand flow’ry lights thine own nocturnal spring. 

Thou, Scythian-like, dost roiind thy lands above 
Tlie Sun’s gilt tent for ever move, 

And still, as thou in pomp dost go, 

The shining pageants of the world attend thy show* 

The dramatic lyrists, Shakspere and Fletcher, have painted some of the characteristics of 
Morning with rainbow hues : — 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 

Anan permit tbo basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial faco, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealisg unseen to west with this disgrace. SiiAitspERE* 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on* high, 
jtVnd wakes the morning, from whoso silver breast 
Th<f sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 

The cedar-tops and bifla seem burnish’d gold. 


Shailspere. 
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Wee, tho day begins to break 
And tho light shoots like a streak 
Of subtilo tiro ; tlie wind blows cold, 
While the inon|^g doth unfold ; 

Now the birtls begin to rouse, 

And tho squirrel from tho bouglis 
ficaps, to get him nuts and fruit ; 

The early lark that erst was mute, 
OaroLs to the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay. 

Fletcheiu 

Shepherds, rise, and shake off sleep! 
Sec, the blushing mom doth peep 
Through tho wijidows, while tho sun 
To tho mountain-tops is run. 


[various. 

Gilding all tho vales below 
With his rising tiames, which grow 
(Treater by h^climbiug still. 

Up, yc lazy *oms, and fill 
Bag and bottlo for the field ! 

(ylasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To tho bitter north-east wind ; 

Ccdl the maiden^ up, and find 
AVho lays longest, that she may 
Go without a fiicud all day; 

Then rcwai*d your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay; 

So unfold, and then away ! 

Fleti'cheu. 


nAUj’-HOURS WITH THK BEST AUTHORS. 


After th<!se, tlio nioJern sonnet sounds somewhat tamo: — 

’Tis not alone a bright and streaky sky — 

Soul-chccving warmth — spicy air serene— 

Fair peeping llowcrs, nor dews that on them lie— 

Nor sunny breadths topping the forest green — 

That make the chann of Morning : — thoughts as high, 

As meek, and pure, live in that tranquil scene, 

Whctlicr it meet tho rapt and wakefiil eye 
III vapoury clouds, or tints of clearest sheen. 

If to behold, or hear, all natural things 
* In generfld gladness hail tho blessDd light — 

Herds lowing — birds sporting with devious flight, 

And tiny swarms sprcatling their powdery wings — 

And every herb with dewy shoots up-springing — 

If these bo joys,, such j6ya tho Morn is ever bringing. Anon. 

Wc mny fitly ooncliido with Milton's noble Hymn^— 

So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer’d, 

But silently a gentle tear let fall 

From cither eye, and wiped them with her hair 

Two other precious drops that ready stood, 

Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere tliey fell, 

ICiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet romorso 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 

So all uus clear’d, and to tho field they hasto. 

But first, from under shady arb’rous N)of, 

Soon os they forth were como to open sight 
Of day-spring, and tho sun, who scarce up-risen, 

With wheels yet hovering o’^r tho ocean brim 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, ^ 

Discovering in wide landscape all the east 
Of Paradise, and Eden's happy plains, 

Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
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Tlieir Maker, iu fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unineditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verso 
More tun^b^lo than needed lute or harp ^ 

To add more sweetness; and they thus began; — 

These are thy glorious "works, Pai*cnt of Good, 

Almighty; 'thine this universal fnimc, 

Thus wond’rous fair ; thyself how wond’rous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In th^e thy lowest works ; yet thesd declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Speak ye who best can tell, yo sons of light, 

Angels — for yo behold him, and with syngs 
And choi'Jil symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne, rejoicing — ^ye in heaven, 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 

JliiiL first, him lost, him midst, and without cud. 

Fairest of stai-s, last In the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Surc plcclgc of day, that ci'own’st the smiling rnori: 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy spheie, 

AVliilc day arises ; that sweet hour of prime. 

^J'hou Sun, of this great vrorld both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his pi-aise 
In thy ctcrngl counic, both when thou climb^st, 

And when high noon host gain’d, and when thou fall’s!* , 
Moon, that now mcct’st tho orient sun, now fly ’at, 

AVith the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies, 

• And ye five other wand’riug fires that move 
111 mystic dance, not without song, resound 
llis in-aise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and yo elements, tho eldest birth 

Of Nature’s womb, that in quatcjuion run 

• Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless chango 
Vaiy to our great Maker still now praise. 

Yc mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or stixiaming lake, dusky or grey, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise, 

AVhether to deck "with clouds th’ uncolour’d sky, 

• Or wet tho thirsty earth with falling showers, 
liising or falling, still advance his praise. 

llis praise, ye "winds, that from four quarters blow,* 

JBreathe sdtft or loud ; and wave your tops, yo 
AVith every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and yo. that warble, as yc flow, 

IMclodioiis munnurs, wai'bling tune his praise. 

Join voices, all yc living .souls: yc birds, 

That, singing, up to heaven’s gate ascend, • 

] 3 car on your wings, and jn your notes his praise. 


l>3 
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Yo that ill waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or loAvly creep ; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

>Iadc vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Jlail ! universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceard, 

Disi^crsc it, as now light dispels the dark. 

li)S.-TIIK MOSKlTO INDIAN OF JUAN FKElfANDEZ. 

[Dami'TKH, om*, of Uio-o iniruiiid Knglish navigntors who voyaged and fought in ilio old 
l»iirr.nii'rriiig spirit, \mi', liovn in lori'i. Ilis early life ^^as spent in the roving hto «if tlmv-o 
l.iwU*"... adveii'iiims >.]io ^^ore a*terror to every flag. llcAvns subsequently employed in tl'o 
hojnl Ncivy, iiinl went upon a voyage of disroveiy to the South Sea. IJis voyagi*s were xuil)- 
Ushed from time to time, between 1G97 and 1700, and thus fomi tlircc volumes in 8vo.] 

March the 2*2n(}, 1G84. Wo caruc in sight of the island, and the next day got 
in and anchored in a bay at the south end of the island, in twenty-five fatlioni 
water, not two cables’ lengths from the shore. We presently got out our canoe, 
and went ashore to see for a Mo.skito Indian, whom wo left here, when wo were chased 
hence by three Spanish ships in the year ICbl, ii little before wc went toAriica; 
Captain Watliii being then our coniiuandcr, after Captain Sharpe was turned out. 

This Indian lived hero alone above two years, and although he was several tiine.s 
sought after by the Spaniariis, who knew ho was left on the island, yet they could 
never find liim. lie was in the woods hunting for goais*whcn Captain Watlin drew 
olf his men, and the ship was under sail before ho caftie back to shore. He had 
with him his gun and a knife, with a small horn of powder, and a few shot ; which being 
spent, ho contrived a way by notching his knife to saw the barrel of his gun into 
siiiall pieces, wherewith ho mado harpoons, lances, hooka, and a long knife ; heating 
the pieces first in the fire, which he struck with his gun-fiint and a piece of the 
barrel of his gun which he hardened, having learnt to do that among the English. 
The hot pieces of iron he would hammer out and bend as he pleased Avitli stones, 
and. saw them with his jagged knife, or grind them to an edge by long labour, and 
harden them to a good temper, as there was occasion. 

All this may sccnx strange to those who are not acqiuiiutcd with tlie sagacity of 
the Indians ; but it is no more than these Moskito men are accustomed to in their 
own countiy’; where they make their own fishing and striking instruments, without 
either foi^c or anvil ; though they spend a great deal of time about them. 

Other wild Indiana who have not the use of iron, which the Moskito men liavo 
from the English, make hatchets of a very hard stona, with whicli they will cut 
down ‘trees (the cotton tree especially, which is a soft tender wood,) to build their 
houses or make canoes ; and though in working theii* canoes hoUow they cannot 
dig them so neat and thin, yet they luake them fit for their service: This, their 
digging or liatchet work, they help out by fire ; whether for the foiling of the trees, 
or for the making the inside of their canoes hollow. Thjso contrivances arc used 
particularly by the savage Indians of Blewfield’s River, whose canoes and stone 
hatchets I have seen, ^eso stone hatchets are about ten inches long, four broad, 
and three inches thick in the middle. They are ground away flat and sharp at 
both ends ; right in the midst, and clear round it they make a notch, so w ide and 
deep that a man might idiicc his finger along it, and taking a stick or Avitho about 
four feet long, they bina it njund the hatchet-head, in that notch, and so twisting 
it bal'd, use it as a handle or helve ; the head being held by it very fast. Nor ora 
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i lliui* wil<l luilians leas iiigcuioiis. Tliosc of I’atagonia, particularly, head their ar- 
1 (jws with Unit cut or ground, which I have seen and admired. But to return to 
\y{iy Moskito numnm tho Isle of Juiui Fcniandoz. With such instruments as lie 
made in that inarmcr, he got stich provision as the island afforded ; either goats or 
lish. Ife told us that at first ho was forced to eat seal, which is very ordinary 
meat, l)cforc lie had made hooks : but afterwards ho never killed any seals but to 
make lines, cutting their skins into thongs. Ho had a little house or hut half a 
mile from the sea, which washed with goats’ skins ; his couch or barbccii of sticks, 
lying along about two feet distant from the ground, was spread with tho same, and 
was all his bedding. Ho had no clothes left, having worn out those he brought Iroin 
\^"atlin’s ship, but only a skin about his waist. Ho saw our ship tlio day before wo 
c-aiiic to an anchor, and did believe wo w'cre English, and therefore killed three goats 
in tlic morning, before we came to an anchor, and drest them with cabbage, to treat 
us wlicrf w’c came ashore. 

Ho came then to the sea-side to congratulate our safe arrival. And when wo 
landed, a Moskito Indian named Kobin, first leapt ashore, and miming to his brother 
]Mo?kito man, threw himself fiat on his face at his feet ; who helping him up and 
embracing him, fell flat with his face on the ground at Kobin’s fbet, and was by him 
taken up also. Wo stood with pleasure 'to behold the surprise, and tenderness, and 
solemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly affectionate on both sides; and 
wlien their ccivmonios of civility were over, w^o also that stood gazing at them drew 
iicjiv, each of us embracing him we had found here, who was overjoyed to see so 
many of liis old fiicnds come hither, as he thought, pui*poscly to fetch him. Jhi 
w'as named Will, as the other was Robin. These were names given them by tho 
I'higlish, for they have no names among themselves ; and they take it as a great 
iavour to bo named by any of us ; and will complain for want of it if we do not 
appoint them some name when they are with us : saying of themselves they arc 
]JOur men, and have no name. 

f.Tho Editor of ‘ Half Jlours/ in a little work which ho WTOte some years ago, enlitlrd 
* 'J’ho llosults of Mucljiiicry,' g.*ivo the substance of this curious story ; 'und he added the fol- 
lowing remarks, which may not be out of place in connection with tho above extract: — 

Hero, indeed, is a material alteration in the wealth of a man left on an uninhabited island. 
He had a regular supply of goats and fish; be hatl the means of cooldng liis food; ho hjul a 
house lined witli goats' skins, and bedding of the some; his body was clothed with skins; ho 
had provisions in abuudanco to offer, properly cooked, when his old companions came to him 
a tlirco yeai*s’ absence. What gave him tliis power to labour pi'«)fitably' — to maintain 
existence in tolerable comfort? Simply, the gun, the knife, and the Hint, wJiicli ho acciilcnt- 
ally had with him when tho ship sailed away. Tho flint, and the hit of steel wliich he 
Jjaixlcned out of the gim-barrel, gave him the means of procuring flro ; the gun became tho 
mntorial for making harpoons, lances, and hooks, with which he could obtain fish and flesh. 
Till ho had made these tools he was compelled to eat seals’ flosh. The instant ho possessed 
tho tools, ho could makea'selection of whatever W'os most agreeable to his taste. It is almost 
impossible tx> imagine a human beiug with less accumulation about him. His small stock of 
liowder and shot was soon spAit, and he hod only an iron gun band and a Knife left, Avit li 
tho means changing the form of the gun-barrel by fire. Yet this simple nrcumulation 
enabled him to direct his labour, as all labour is directed even in its highest employment, to 
the change of form and change of place of the natural supplies by which bo wa.s surrounded. 
He created nqjthing; he only gave his natural supplies a value by his labour. Until he 
laboured tlie things about him had no value, as far as ho was coficcniod; when he did obtain 
them by labour, they instantly acquired a value. He brought the wild goat from the moun- 
tuin to his hut in the valley — ^ho changed its place; he converted its flesh into cooked food, 
nud its skin into a lining for liis bed — he changed its form. Change of form and change of 
place aro tlic beginning and end of all human labour; and the Moskito Indian only employed 
the same principle, for the supply of his wants, which dir«:cts the labour of all tho producers 
of civilized life into the channels of manufactures or commerce.] 
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J»AY. 

[John IUy, who hilces Ujc most eminent rank amongst natui'alisis as the “founder of inio 
principles of classilication in the animal and vegetable kingdoms,’* was born in 10ii7, nour 
llraiiitrec, in-Essex.. lie was one of that numerous body of eminent men who owe every 
thing to tlie old Grammar Schools. Ills father was a blacksimtli ; but he received a good 
classical education at tlio Grammar School at Braintreo, which eventually enabled him to 
become a fellow of Trinity Collego, Cambridge, in 1640. He was 'appointed Ore'6k Lecturri\ 
and altorw'jirds Mathematical Tutor at his college; but a severe illness drove bim to seek n*- 
luxation in out-door exercise, and fi*om that time his tasks for nattxrol history was formed, 
and Ids subsccpiont life was devoted to its scientific pursuit. This is not the place in which 
to give an account of his systems of classihcatiou in botany and .zoology. They oi'c the re- 
sults of accurate observation and deep reftcetion. lie had to originate cvety thing ; otlnu' 
systematic naturalists are improvers. The volume from which our extract is given was onc<^ 
highly popular, and led tho W'uy to Derham’s ‘ rhysico-Theology,' and Taley’s * Natural 
Theology.’ It is entitled tlio * Wisdom of God manifested in tho Works of the Creation.’] 

Alctbinks by all tho provision which ho has made for the use and service of man, 
the Almighty interpretatively speaks to' him in this manner. I have now placed 
thee in a spacious and well furnished world, I have endued thee with an ability of 
understanding what is beautiful and proportionable, and have made that which is 
BO agreeable and delightful to thee ; I have provided thco with materials whereon to 
exercise and employ thy heart and strength ; I have given tlieo an excellent inatru- 
iiiciit, the hand, accommodated to make use of them all ; 1 have distinguished the 
earth into hills and valleys, and })lains, and meadows, and woods ; all these parts 
capable of culture and improvement by thy industry ; I have committed to thee for 
thy assistance in tho labours of ploughing and carrying, and dmwing, and travel, 
tho laborious ox, the patient ass, and the strong and scrviccablo horse ; I have cre- 
ated a multitude of seeds for thco to. make choice out of them of what is most 
pleasant to thy taste, and of most wholesome and plentiful nourishment ; I have 
also ma<ic great variety of trees, bearing fruit both for food and physic, tho.se, too, 
capable of being mclforated and improved by transiwrtation, stcrcoration, incision, 
Ijruiiing, watering, and other arts and devices. Till and manure thy fields, sow them 
with thy seeds, extirpate noxious and unprofitable herbs, guard them from tho in- 
vasions and s^wils of boasts, clear and fence in thy meadows and pastures ; dress 
and prune thy vines, and so rank and dispose them as is most suitable to the cli- 
mate ; plant thee orchards, with all sorts of fmit trees, in such order as may bo 
most beautiful to tho eye, and most comprehensive of plants ; gaixlcns for culinary 
herbs, and all kinds of salading ; for delectable flowers to gratify tho eye with their 
agreeable colours and figures, and thy scout with their fragrant odours ; for odori- 
ferous and cvei*green shi*ubs and suffriUxces ; for ’exotic and medicinal plants of all 
soi'ts, and dispose them in their comely o^der, as may be both pleasant to behold, 
and commodious for accc.ss. I have furnished thee with all materials for building, 
us stone, and timber, and slate, and lime, and clay, and 'earth, whereof to make 
bricks and tilc.s. Dock and bespangle tho country with houses and villages con- 
venient for thy habitation, provided with outhouses and stables for the harbouring 
aud shelter of thy cattle, with barns and granaries for the reception and custody, 
and storing up thy corn aud fruiis. 1 have made thee a sociable creature, Zioou 
wnXmxovt for the improvement of thy undci'staDding by conference, and communication 
of obsor\'ations and experiments ; for mutual help, and assistance, and defence ; 
build thee large* towns and cities, with straight and well paved .streets, and eldgant 
rows of houses, adorned with magnificent temples for thy honour and worship, with 
beautiful palaces for thy princes aud grandees, with stately halls for public meetings 
of tho citizens and their several companies, and tho sessions of tho courts of judi- 
cature, besides public porticos aud aqueducts. 1 have implanted in thy nature a 
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cU'silc of seeing strange and foreign and finding out unknown countries, for the iin- 
) Movement and advance of thy knowledge in geography, by observing the bays, and 
creeks, and havens, and promontories, the outlets of rivers, the situation of the 
maritime towns and cities, the longitude and latitude, &c., of those places : in ppli- 
tics, by noting their government, their manners, laws, and customs, their diet and 
medicine, ^icir trade and manufactures, their houses and buildings, their exercises 
and sports, See, In physiology, or natural history, by searching out their natural 
r;mti.es, the productions both of land and water, wiuit species of animals, plants, and 
mineiuls, of fruits and drugs aio tf> be found there, what commodities for bartering 
;uid permutation, whereby thou mayest bo enabled to in«ke largo additions to natu- 
ral history, to advance those other sciences, and to benefit and enrich thy country 
by increase oi its trade and mcrcliandiso. I have given thee timber and iron to 
build the hulls of ships ; tall trees for masts, fiax and hemp for ssiils, cables and 
eoi-dago for rigging. I have armed thee w'ith courage and hardness to attempt the 
^eas, and travci-se the spacious xdains of that licpiid ".Icrncnt ; I have assisted thee 
with a compass to direct thy course when thou shalt Ik out of all view of land, and 
have nothing in view but sky and w’atcr. Go thither for the pni*poscs forementioned, 
and bring liomo what may be useful and beneficial to thy countiy in general, or thy- 
self in particular. 

1 pei*suade myself that the bountiful and gracious Author of man’s being and 
faculties, and all things else, delights in the beauty of his creatiop, and is well 
pleased with the industry of man in adorning the earth with beautiful cities and 
castles, with pleasant villages and country houses ; with regular gardens and orchards, 
and plantations of all sorts of shrubs, and herbs, and fruits for meat, medicine, or 
moderate delight : with shady woods aiid groves, and w'alks set with rows of elegant 
trees ; with pu^u res clothed with flocks, and mlieijs covered over with com, and meadows 
burdened with grass, and whatever else dilfcronccth a civil and well cultivated region 
from a barren and dc.solate wilderacss. 

If a country thus planted and adorned, thus polished and civilized, thus improved 
to the height by all manner of culture for the support and sustenance and convenient 
entertainment of innumerable multitudes of people, bo not to bo preferred before a 
barbarous and inhospitable Scythia, without houses, without plantations, without 
corn fields or vineyards, where the roving hordes of the savage and truculent inha- 
bitiuits transfer themselves from place to* place in waggons, as they can find pasture 
and forage for their cattle, apd live upon milk, and flesh roasted in the sun at the 
pommels of their saddles ; or a rude and unpolished America, peopled with slothful 
and naked Indians, instead of well built houses living in pitiful huts and cabins, 
made of poles set endwise ; then surely the bmto beast’s condition and manner of 
living, to which what we have mentioned doth nearly a 2 )proach, is to bo esteemed 
better than man’s, and wit and reason was in vain bestowed on him. 

110.--TqK MERRY DEVIL OE EDMONTON. 

Chari.i’.s L.wJi) who speaks of this piny with a warmth of ndmiration which is probably 
carried a little too far, and which, indeed, may in srimo degree be attributed to his familiarity 
with the quiet rural scenery of Enfield, Waltham, Cheshunt, and Edmonton, in which places 
the story is laijf, says, “ I wish it could be ascertained that Michael Drayton was the author 
of this piece; it would odd a worthy appendage to tlie renown of that panegyrist of my native 
cn]*th>; who has gone over her soil (in Ills Polyolbion) with the fidelity of a herald, and the 
painful lovo of a son; who has not left a rivulet (so narrow tliat it may bo stepped over) 
without hoiioiirahle mention; and lias animated liilbi and streams with life and passion above 
the dreams of old mythologj.” Some have attributed this play to Shakspere. ‘ The Merry 
Devil’ was undoubtedly a play of great popularity. Wo find, from the aceonnt-books of tho 
Revels at court, that it was acted before the king in tho same year, 1618, with ‘Twelfth- 
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ojid ‘ Winter's Talc.’ In ieifl,I?cn Joiison, in his prologue to ‘ The Devil is au Ass/ 
thus aildi'cssos his audience: — 

If you’ll como 

To see new plays, pray you atlbrd ns room, 

Ami show tliis but the same face you have done 
Your dear delight, the ‘Devil of Edmonton.’ 

Its poijulurity seems to have lasted much longer: for it is mentioned by Edmum^Gajton. iji 
1(554, in his ‘ Notes on Don Quixoh*.’ The belief that tho play wjw Shakspero’a has never 
taken any root in England. Some of the recent German critics, however, adopt it as his 
ivithout any hesitation, h'uller, in his ‘ Worthies,* tliiis records the nicnts of PetC” Enhel, 
the hero of this play: — “I shall probably ottend tbe gravity of some to inseH, and certainly 
tho curiosity of others to omit, him. Some make him a friar, others a lay gentleman, all a 
conceited person, who, witli Ids merry devices, deceived tho devil, who by grac«> may be, re^ 
sisted, not deceived by ^Yit. If a grave bishop in his sermon, spcaldng of Brute's coming into 
this laud, said it was hut a hruil^ 1 hope Imay .say without offence tliat this babel was but a 
fable^ supposed to live in tlie reign of King Henry the Sixth.” His fame is more ccxnfidingly 
recorded in tlio prologue to ‘ The Meny Devil:* — 

’Tis Peter Fabel, a renowned scholar, 

Whose fame hath still been hithciio forgot 
By all the writers of this latter age. 

In Middlesex his birth and his abode, 

Not full seven miles from tliis great famous city ; 

That, for liis fame iu sleights and magic won, 

Was call’d the mciTy Fiend of Edmonton. 

If any lierc make doubt of such a name, 

In Edmonton, yet fresh unto this day, 

Fix’d in tho w^l of that old ancicut church, 

Hi.s inonuincnt remaineth to bo seen : 

His meinoiy yet in the mouths.of men, 

That whilst he lived he could deceive the devil. 

The prologue goes on to suppose him at Cambridge at the hour when the term of his com 
pact witli tho lieml is ruu out. Wo ai’e not here ti> look for tho terrible soloiimily of ll»o 
similar scene in Marlowe’s * Faustus;’ but, nevertlieloss, that before us is written w'ith groat 
poetical power. Corcb, the spirit, thus addresses the magician: — 

Cord), Why, scholar, this is the hour my date expires ; 

I must depart, and come to claim my due. 

• Fabd. Hah ! what is thy due ? 

Cord), Fabel, thyself. 

Fabd. O lot not darkness hear thee speak that word, 

Lest that with force it hurry hence amain, 

And leave the world to look upon my woe : 

Yet overwhelm mo with this globe of earth, 

And let a little sparrow with her bill 
Take but so much as she can bear away,^ 

Tlitit, every day -thus losing of my load, 

1 may again, in time, yet hope to rise.” 

While tho fieml sits down in the necromantic chair, Fabel thus soliloquizes:^ 

Fabel, O that this soul, that cost so dear a price 
As the dear precious blood of her Redeemer, 

InspirM by knowledge, should by that alone, 

' Which makes a man so mean unto the powers, 

Ev’n lead him down into the depth of hell ; 

When men in their own praise strive to know more 
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Than man .should know ! 

For this alone (hxl cast tlic angels down. 

Tho iiiliiiity of arts is like a sea, 

Into which when man w'ill take in hainl to sail 
Farther than veason (which shoxild be his pilot) 

Hath skill to guide lihii, husiug once hiscempaas 

110 follcth to such deep and dangerous whirlpools. 

As ho doth lose tho veiy sight of lieaven : 

The more he strives to conic to niiiet harbour. 

The farther still ho finds liim.'^elr from land. 

Man, striving still to find tho depth of evil, 

Seeking to be a god, becomes a devil. 

Jhit tho inagicitii) has tiicked the fiend; the chair holtls him lost, and the coudilion of re- 
lease is A respite for seven vears. The supernatural part of the play may be saiil Ip're lo end, 
ami we are iiilrotlu«‘<M.l to the society of no c«piivocal mortal the host of tho (Jeorpe, nt 
Waltham. Sir Arthur CImto, his A\ifo Dorcas, his daughter Milliseut, and his son Hniry, 
anive at tlie inn, whore tho host says, “Knights and lords have been drunk in my house, 1 
tlisuik the destinies.” This eoxupany have awived at the Cleoige to meet Sir llit hnrd Moiin- 
cheiisey, and his son Itaymond, to whom Milliscnt is hetrotbed; but old Oloro informs his 
wile that he is resolved to break off the match, to send bis daughter for a year to a iiiinm ry, 
and then to bestow her upon the son of Sir Italidi Jomiiigham. Old Mounobenscy, it seems, 
has falleu upon evil days: — 

Clare. For look you, wife, the riotous old knight 
ITatli overrun his annual revenue 

111 keeping jolly CliriHtmas all the year: 

The nobtrils of his chimneys are still stiifl’d 
With arnoke, more chargeable than cano-tobacco ; 

His hawks devour his fattest dogs, whilst, simple, 
tli.s leanest curs eat his hounds’ carrion. 

Besides, I heard of late his younger brother, 

A Tiirkey-inerchaut, hath sure suck’d the knight, 

By means of some great losses on the sea ? 

That (you conceive me) before gods, all’s nought, 

Ills seat is weak ; thiLs, each thing rightly scanu’d, 

You ’ll see a flight, wife, shortly of liis land. 

Fabcl, th(! kind magician, who has been the tutor to Tlnymoml, arrives at the aamc time* 
with the MoUTiclicnscy parly. He knows tho plots against his young friend, and he is de- 
termined to'ciieumvent them: — 

Baymonil Mounchcnscy, boy, have thou and’ I 
Thii.s long at Cambridge read the liberal arts, 

Tlic inctapyy.sics, magic, and those parts 
Of tho most secret deep philosophy ? 

Have I .so many melancholy nights 
Watch’d on the top of Pctcr-house hignest tower 
, And come wo back unto our native home, 

For want of skill to lose the wench thou lov’st ? 

We ’ll first hang Envil* in such rings of mist 
As never ro.se from any dimijil'-h feu ; 

I’ll make the briimcd sea to rise at ^V^arc, 

And drown the niar.shcs unto Stratford bridge , 


• Eiivil — KnfnbU 
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I’ll ilrivc ilio ilccr from Waltham in their wjilks, 

.And scatter them, like sheep, in every field, 

AVo may perhaps be cross’d ; but if we be, 
lie shall cross the devil that but clh)sscs me. 

Ifairy Claro, llalph Jemingham, and Raymond Mounchensey, oro atnet friends ; and tlnTe 
is somi'Lhing oKceedingly delightful in the manner in which Raymond throws away all sus- 
picion, and tho others reeolyo to stand by their friend whatever bo the intrigues of their 
parents : — 

t/l’rh. Raymond Mounchensey, now I touch thy grief 
AVith the true feeling df a zealous friend. 

And as for fair and beauteous Millisent, 

AVith my vain breath I will not seek to slubber 
Her angel-like iHjricctioris ; but thou know’st 
That Essex hath the saint that I adore : 

Where’er didst meet me, that we two were jovial, 

But like a wag thou hast not laugh’d at me, 

And with regardless jesting mock’d my love ? 

How many a sad and weary summer’s night 
My sighs have drunk the dew from off the carih. 

And I have taught the nightingale to wake, 

And from tho meadows sprung the early lark 
An hour before she should have list to sing : 

I have loaded the poor minutes with iiiy moans, 

That I have made the heavy slow-pac’d hours 
To hang like heavy clogs upon the day. 

But, dear Mounchensey, had not my aifection 
Seiz’d on the beauty of another dame. 

Before I’d wrong the Ibhase, and leave the love 
Of one so worthy, and so tioio a friend, 

I will abjure both beauty andrher sight, 

And will in love become a counteifeit. 

Moun. Dear Jemingham, thou hast begot my life. 

And from tho mouth of hell, where now I sate, 

1 feel my spirit rebound against the stars : 

Thou hast conquer’d me, dear friend, in my free soul, 

There time, nor death, can by their power control. 

Fabd, Frank Jemingham, thou art a gallant boy ; 

And wem he not my pupil, I would say. 

He were as fine a inetall’d gentleman, 

Of as free spirit, and of as fine a temper, 

As is in England ; and he is a man 
That very richly may deserve thy love ; 

But, noble Clare, this while of our discourse, 

What may Mounchensey’s honour to thyself 
Exact upon the measure of thy grace ? 

Young Clare, Raymond Mounchensey, I would have llice know 
He docs not breathe this air whose love 1 cherish, 

And whose soul I love, more than Mounchensey’s : 

Nor ever in my life did see the man 
AVhoni, for his wit and many virtuous parts, 

I think more worthy of my sister’s love. 

But since tho matt^ grows unto this pass 
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I imist not seem to ci-oss my father’s .will ^ 

But when thou li.st to visit her by night, 

My horse i-s sad^’d, and tho stablc-door 
Stands ready foiroco ; use them at thy X)Icafc.urc. 

Ill honest nmniage wed her fmnkly, boy, , 

.eVnd if thou gett’st her, lad, (lod give thee joy. 

Moun, Then, care away ! let fate my lull iireteud, 

Buck'd with the lavoiirs of .so true a friend. 

Charles Lamb, nho gives the whole of this seeno in liis ‘Specimens,* speaks of it raptu- 
rously: — “This .‘'cene lias much of Sliakspere's maimer in the sweetness and good-naiurod - 
ness of it. it sceriis written to mako the reader happy. Jmjw of onr druniatists or novelists 
liave attended enough to this. Tliey torture and w'ound us ahhnduntly. I’lioy aro econo- 
mists only in delight. Nothing can be liner, more gentlemanlike, and noble, than Hie con - 
vei-sation and compliments of Ihcso young men. How delicious is Hayiiiond Mouucbcnsc^'s 
forgetting, in liis fears, that Jenmigham has a ‘saint in Kssox;' and how sweetly Ids friend 
reminds 1dm ! '* 

The ancient plotters, Clare and .Teminghain, arc drawn as very politic but not over-wi'>o 
fathers. Th(‘re is, however, very little that is harsh or revolting in their natures. Tliey put 
out their feelers of worldly cunning timidly, and tliey draw them in with considerable appre- 
hension Avlien thcyj5eo danger and difficulty before them. All this is in linrmoiiy with the 
thorough good-humonr of the w'hole drama. The only person who is angry is old Moun- 
chensey. 

Bor his “frantic and untamed passion’* Fabel reproves him. Tlie comic scenes wldcli 
now* occur aro exceedingly lively. If the wit is not of the highest order, there i.s real fun, 
and voiy little coarseness. ‘NVo are throw'n into tho midst of a jolly set, stcalei's of vcnitoii 
in Bnlield Chase, of whom tbo loader is Sir John, the piioj^ of Kiifield. His humour con- 
sists of applying a somewhat pious sentence upon every occasion — “ Hern, grass and hay — 
wo are nil mortal — let’s live till wo die, and bo meny, and there’s nn end.” Mine host of 
tho Gcorgo is an a.ssociato of this goodly fraternity. Tbo comedy is not overloaded, and is 
very judiciously brought in to the relief of the main aflion. “NYo have next the introduction 
of Millisent to tho Prioress of Clieston.* 

The device of Fnbel proceeds, in the appearance of Baymond Mounchensoy di.sguised ns a 
friar. Sir 7\rthur Clare 1ms disclosed to him nil his projects. The “holy young novice” 
proceeds to the priory as a visitor sent from Waltham House to ascertain whether Millisent 
is about to tolvo tbo veil “from conscience and devotion.” The dcv'ico succeeds. Tho 
votaress is carried oft’ by li^ brother and Jomingham; but in the darkness of tlm night 
they lose their way, and encounter the decr-stealers and tho keepei's. A friendly forester, 
however, assists them, and they reach Enfteld in safety. Not so forlunato are Sir Artliur and 
Sir Ralph, wh«i aro in pursuit of the unwilling iidn: they are rtmghly treated by the keepers, 
and, after a night of toil, find a resting-place at 'IVnltliom. The priest and his companions 
are terrified by their encounters in the Chase: the lady in white, who has been hiding fi^im 
them, is taken for a spirit; and the sexton has seen a vision in the church-porch. Tho 
morning, however, arrives, and we see “ Sir Arthur Clnro and Sir Ralph Jerningham tmssing 
their points, as newly made up.” They had made good their retreat, as they fancied, to Hie 
inn of mine host of Hio George, but the Meny Devil of Kdmonton had set the host and tho 
Miiith to change Hio sign of 4ho house with that of another inn ; and at tho real George tho 
lovers wer^ being happily mairiod by the vcnison^steoling priest, in tho company of their 
faithful friends. Sir Arthur and Sir Ralph arc of course veiy angry when the truth is made 
known; but reconcilement and peace ore soon accomplished. 

, . • Cheston — Cheshunt 

• 111.— MENTAL STIMULUS NECESSARY TO EXERCISE. 

. Andiiew Combe. 

[In the desire to enhance the benevolent intenlions of its nullibr, wo give the following 
extract from one of the most valuable ami popular works of our time, ‘Tho Principles of 
Physiology applied to tlic Preservation of Healih, and to the Improvement of Physical and 
Mental hiduculion By Andrew Combe, M.U. 'fliis eminent man was only in his forty -nigtb 
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year when he died in 1848. His knowledge was of the hfest kind; but he had the high merit, 
wiiich men of scitmee have sometimes thought beneath them, of rendering that knowledge 
useful to llio greatest number.] ^ 


That cxcrcisa should always spring from, and bo continued under, the influence 
of an active and harmonious nervous and mental stimulus, will scarcely require any 
additional evidence ; but, as the principle is not sufficiently appreciated or acted 
upon, a few remarks seem still to be called for to enforce its observance. The 
simple fact that the muscles are expressly constructed for the pwposo of fulfilling 
the coiuinq.uds of the will, might of itself lead to the inference that a healthy mental 
stimulus ought to be considered an essential condition or accompaniment of exercise ; 
and, accordingly, the muscular action becomes easy and pleasant under the infiucnce 
of mental excitement, and a vigorous nervous impulse is useful in sustaining and 
directing it. On the other hand, how difficult, wearisome, and inefficient, muscular 
contraction becomes when the mind, which directs it, is languid or absorbed by 
other employments ! Hence the superiority, as exorcises for the young, of social 
and inspiriting games, which, by their joyous and boisterous miith, caU forth the 
requisite nervous stimulus to put the muscles into vigorous and varied action ; and 
hence the utter inefficiency of the dull and monotonous daily walk which sets all 
physiological conditions at defiance, and which, in so many schools, is made to 
super^o the exercise which it only counterfeits. Even the playful gambolling and 
varied movements which are so characteristic of the young of all animals, man not 
exgpptcd, and which aiu at onco so {doasing and attractive, might have taught us 
that activity of feeling and affection, and sprightlinesa of mind, are intended by 
nature to bo the sources and accompaniments of healthful and invigorating muscular 
exercise ; and that the system of bodily confinement and mental cultivation now so 
much in vogue is calculated to iiiiict lasting injury on all who are subjected to its 
restraints. The buoyancy of spirit and comparative independence enjoyed by boys 
when out of school prevent them from suffering under it so much as girls do ; but 
the mischief done to both is the more unpardonsdile when it does occur, because it 
might so easily have been entirely avoided. Even in some inffint schools, where 
properly conducted oxerdso ought to be considered as a necessary of life, the prin- 
ciple on which I am insisting is so little understood or valued, that no play-grounds 
liavo been provided, and the very best means of moral as well as physical training 
— ^play with companions — ^has, to the great injury of the poor children been wholly 
omitt^. Under judicious direction the play-ground affoi^ the most valuable and 
effective aid to the parent and teacher, not only in eliciting the highest degree of 
physical health, but in devdoping the general character by the practical inculcation 
of moral principle, kindness, and affSection, in the daily and hourly conduct of the 
children committed to their charge. A double evil is thus incurred in its neglect 
or omission. 

Eact^ illustrative of the beneficial influence of a mental stimulus as the only 
legitimate source of musci^ activity, abound ovexy where, and must be fiimiliar to 
every reflecting mind ; but as the practical iafluenoes dedudUe ftom them have, to 
a great extent^ escaped the notice pf pax'ents and teachers, I shall add a few remarks 
in their farther elucidation. 

Every body knows how wearisome and disagreeable it is to saunter along, with- 
out having some object to attain ; and how listless and unprofitable a walk taken 
against the inclination, and merely for. exercise, is, compared to the same exertion 
made in pursuit of an object on which we ai’c intent. Hie difference is simply, 
that iu the former cose the muscles aro obliged to work without that full nervous 
impulse wUeh nature has decreed to be essential to their healthy and energetic action ; 
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and that, in tho ♦latter, the neiTOiia iiupiilse ia in full and harmonious operation. 
The great superiority of active Bporta, botsmical and geological excursions, gavdoning 
and turning, as means of exercise, over mere ijionotonous movements, is lefciahlo 
to the same principle. Every Kind of youthful play and mechanical operation 
iiLterc.sta and excites the mind, os well os occupies the body, and, by thus placing 
the muscles in the best position for wholesome and beneficial exertion, enables then: 
to act withQut fatigue, for a length of time which, if occupied in mere walking for 
exercise, would uttoly exhaust their powei-a. 

The elastic spri^, the bright eye, the cheerful glow of beings thus excited fomi 
a ])crfcct contrast to the spiritless and hiauimatc aspect of many of our Iwarding- 
sciiool processions ; and the I’esults, in point of lieulth and activity, are not less 
ditiorciit. So influential, indeed, ia the nei'vous stimulus, that examples have occurred 
of stix)ijg mental emotions having instantaneously given life and vigour to paralytic 
limbs. This has happened in cases of shipwrecks, fires, and sea-fights, and shows 
how indispensable it is to have the mind engaged and interested along with the 
iiiusclea. Many a pci-son who feels ready to drop from fatigue, after .a merely me- 
chanical walk, would have no difficulty in subsequently undergding much continuous 
exertion in active play or in dancing ; and it is absu^ therefore, to say that excr- 
ci.so is not beneficial, when, in reality, proper exercise has not been tried. 

The amount of bodily excition of which soldiers are capable is wx'll known to bo 
prodigiously increased by the mental stimulus of pursuit, of fighting, or of vi^ory. 
In the retreat of the French from Moscow, for example, when no enemy was near, 
the soldiers became depressed in courage and enfeebled in, body, and nearly sank to 
the earth through exhaustion and cold ; but no sooner did the report of the Uussian 
guus sound in their ears, or the gleam of hostile bayonets flash in their eyes, than 
new life seemed to pervade them, and they wielded powerfully the arms which, a 
few moments before, they could scarcely d^ along the gromid. No sooner, how- 
overj was the enemy repulsed, and the nervous stimulus which animated their 
muscles withdrawn, than their feebleness returned. Dr. Sparrman^ in like manner, 
after describing the fatigue and exhaustion which he and 'his party endured in their 
travels at the Capo, add^ — “ yet, what even now appears to me a matter of wonder 
is, that as soon as we got a glimpse of the game all this languor left us in an instant.'* 
On the principle alre^y mentioned this result is perfectly natural, and in strict 
hai-mony with what wo observe in sportsmen, cricketers, goitfei's, skaters, and others, 
w'ho, moved by a mental aim, are. able to undergo a much greater amount of bodily 
labour than men of stronger muscular frames, actuated by no cxcitemcnt*of mind or 
vigorous nervous impulse. I have heard an intelligent engineer remark the astonish- 
ment often felt by country people, at finding him and his town companions, although 
more slightly made, withstand the fatigues and exposure of a day's surveying better 
than themselves; but» said he, they overlooked the fact, that our employment gives 
to the mind, as well as the body, a stimulus which they were entirely without, as 
their only object was to afifird us bodily aid, when required, in dragging the chains 
or carrying «ur instruments. — ^The oonversation of a friend is, in the same way, a 
powerful ^evistor of the fiiftjgue walkmf. 

The same important principle was implied in the advice whieh the Spectator tells 
us was given *hy a physician to one of the eastern kings, when he bought him a 
racket, and told him that the remedy was Concealed in the haniUe, end could act 
upon him only by passing into the pdms of his bonds when engaged in playing with 
it — and that, as soon as perspiration was induced, he miglit desist for the time, as 
that would be a proof of the medidne bekig received into the general system^ The 
effect, we are told, was marvellous ; and, looking to the principle just stated, to the 
cheerful nervous stimulus arising from the confident expectation of a cure,, mid to 
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the consequent Rilvantftges of exeniiso thus judiciously managed, have no reason 
to doubt that the fable is in perfect accordance with nature. 

Tlse story of au^ Jinglishmaii who c(»nceived luiusclf so ill as to be uuablo to stir, 
blit who was prevailed upon by his medical advisors to go doAvn from London to 
consult im eminent physician at Inverness, who did not exist, may serve as another 
illiLstration. The stimulus of expecting the means of cure from the northern lumU 
nary was SLiflicicnt to enable the patient not only to bear, but to reap benefit fi’oin, 
tlie cxoi tion of making the journey down ; and hivS wrath at filing no such pci-sun 
at Inverness, and perceiving that he hod been tricked, sustaracd him in return- 
ing;, so that on his arrival at home he tvas nearly cured. Hcncc 'also the supc- 
r.ouiy of batticdoor and shuttlecock, and similar games, which require i:ocicty 
<tn<l some mental stimulus, over listless exercise. It is, in fact, a positive mi.'^- 
iiomor to cull a solemn procession exerciso. Nature will not be cheated ; niul the 
hoaithiiil i-csults of complete cheerful exertion will never be obtained where the 
iitu vous impulse which animates the muscles is denied. 

It must not, however, bo supposed, that a walk simply for the sake of exercise can 
lu-.vcr bo beneficial. • If a person be thoroughly satisfied that exercise is requisite, 
and perfectly willing or rather desirous to obey the call which demands it, he is, 
fr.mi that very circumstance, *in a fit state for deriving benefit from it, because Uie 
</cA‘iV<} then becomes a sufficient nervous impulse, and one in perfect harmony Avith 
tlio^usoular action. It is only where a pei-son goes to walk, cither from a sense of 
duty, or at the command of another, but against his oavii inclination, that exercise 
is cojuparativoly useless. 

This constitution of nature, Avhereby a mental impulse is required to direct and 
excite luuscular actiou, points to the propriety of teaching the young to observe anil 
cxazuinc the qualities and arrangements of external objects, llio most pleasing 
aiiil licalihful exorcise maybe thus secured, and every step bo made to add to useful 
know ledge and to individual enjoyment. The botanist, the geologist, and the natural 
historian, experience pleasures in their walks and rambles, of which, fiDm disuso of 
tlioir eyes and Disserving ^wers, the multitude is deprived. This truth is acted 
upon by many teachers in Germany. In our own country, too, it is beginning to 
be felt, kud one of tho pi'ofcssed objects of infant educatioii is to correct the omission. 
It imist not, however, bo supposed that any kind of mental activity will giA'c the 
necessary stimulus to muscular action, and that, in walking, it will do equally well 
t(j read a book or carry oil a train of abstract thinking, os to seek tho necessary 
nervous stimulus in picking up x>lRuts, hammering rocks, or engaging in games. 
Q'his were a gi’eat mistake ; for in such cases the nervous impulse is opposed rather 
than favourable to muscular actiou. Beady and pleasant mental activity, like that 
which accompanies easy couvei'sation Avith a friend, is indeed beneficial by difiu»iiv; 
a gentle stimulus over the nen’ous system ; and it may be laid down as a geuornl 
inlo that any agreeable employment of an iuspinting and active kind, and which 
lines not absorb tho mind, adds to tho advantages of muscular exercise.; but where- 
ever the mind is engaged in reading,' or in. abstract speculation, the ihinsdcB are 
iliaincd, as it were, of their nervous cneigy, by reason of the great exhaustion of it 
by tlui brain ; tho active will to set them in motion is proportionally weakened, and 
theu* actiou is reduced to that inanimate kind I have already condenihed os almost 
useless. From this exposition, the reader will bo able to appreciate the hurtfukess 
uf tho practice in many boarding-schools, of sending out the girls to walk with a 
book in their hands, and even obliging them to learn by heart while in the act of 
walking. It would bo difificulL indeed, to invent a method by which the ends in 
view could be more completely defeated, as regards both mind and body. The very 
efibrt i)f fixing the mind on tho printed page when in motion, strains the attention, 
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iuipcdcH the act of breathing, distracts the nervous infliionoo, and thus deprives the 
fxcicirfc of all its advantages. For true and beneficial exercise there must, in cases 
where the mind is seriously occupied, bo hannony of action between the mind which 
impels, and the part which obeys and acts. The will and the miisclA must be both 
directed to the same end, and at the same time, otherwise the effect will bo im- 
perfect. But, in reading during exercise, this can never bo the case. The force 
exerted by strong muscles, animated by strong nervous impulse or will, is prodigiously 
greater than when impulse is weak or discordant ; and as man was made not to 
do two things at once, but to direct his whole powers to ono thing at a time, ho has 
ever excelled most when he has followed this law of his nature. 

114.—DY1NG THOUGHTS. Baxtkb. 

• 

[Bichaxid Baxteb, one of tho most remarkable theologians of the diiricult and dangerous 
limes of the seventeenth century, was born iii 1015, tvnd spent his childhood at KuUni Con- 
stantine, near Shrewshuiy. Ilis education was irregular; for ho could never obtain tlie means 
of going lo the University, and in most of his acquirements was self taught. Ho was, how- 
ever, onlained at tho age of twcnty-tlurcc, by the Bishop of Worcester. In 1040, ho beenmo 
the oificiating ciorgymon at the parish chui'ch of Kidderminster ; but tho breaking out of tho 
civil wars placed him in a difficult position. Ho endeavoured to steer between the extreme 
opinions of either party, and thus gave satisfaction to none. Ho followed the Parliamentary 
army, where he incessantly preached to the soldiery ; hut ho opposed the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and subsequently denounced Cromwell oa a rebel and u traitor. Upon the resto- 
ration of Charles II., he was appointed one of the king's chaplains ; but, under the Act of 
Uniformity in 100^, he was banished from the pale of the KngUsh Church, with two thousand 
other divines. He thus became one of the great leaders of the Non*conformists, and was 
persecuted in various ways till tho llovolution of 1688 established tho principles of toleration. 
His theological writiiigs are most numerous; soni'e, of course, have fallen into the sanm 
oblivion as the controversies which called them forth ; but his practical writings, which wero 
collected about ton years ago, in fiuu* octavo volumes, ore enduring eAamples of subtle in- 
tellect and untiring energy, united to rare piety and benevolence. The great Barrow said of 
him, His practical Avrilings were never mended, and his coutrovcrbiul ones seldom con- 
futed.’* Baxter died in lOJll.'J 

~ I 

When I die, I must depart, not only from sensual delights, but from tho more 
manly pleasures of niy studies, knowledge, and converse with many wise and godly 
men, aiid froni all my pleasure in reading, hearing, ivublic and private exercises of 
religion, &c. I must leave iny library, and turn over those pleasant books no more ; 

I must no more come among the living, nor see tho faces of my faithful friends, 
nor bo seen of man ; houses, and cities, and fiold.s, and countries, gardens and walks, 
will be nothing as to me. 1 shall no more hear of tho nfFuirs of the world, of man. 
or wars, or other news, nor see what becomes of that beloved interest of wisdom, 
piety, and i)eace which 1 desire may prosper, &c, 

I answei^though these delights are far above those of scn.sual siimors, yet,nlas ! 
how low and little are theyf How small is our knowledge in comparison of our 
ignorance ! •And how little doth the knowledge of learned doctors differ fiom the 
thoughts of a silly child! For from our childhood we take it in but by drops; and 
ns trilles i^e the matter of childish knowledge, so woids and nations, and artificial 
fonus, do makd up more of the learning of world than is commonly understood 
and jnany such learned men know little more of any great and excellent things!^ 
themselves, than rustics that are contemned by them for their ignorance. God and 
tho life to come are lit^ better known by them, if not much l6S.s, than by many of 
the unlearned. What is it but a child-game that many logicians, rhetoricians, 
gi'ammarians, yea, metaphysicians, and other philosophers, in their eagercst studies 
and disputes, ore exercised in] Of how little use is it to Know whal; is contained in 
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iimny huQclicds of the volumes that fill our libraries; yef^ or to know many of tho 
1 Ilf glorious speculations in physics, mathematics, &c., which have given some the 
title of virtuosi and ingeniosi, in these times; who have little the more wit or virtue 
to live tu God, * 01 * overcome temptations from the flesh and the world, and to secure 
tlicir everlasting hopes; what pleasure or quiet doth it give to a dying man to know 
almost any of their trifles 1 

Yea, it were well if much of our reading and learning did us no harm, and more 
than good. I fear lest books are to some but a more honourable kind of temptation 
than cards and dice ; lest many a precious hour be lost in them, that should be 
employed on much higher matters, and lest many .make such knowledge but an 
imlioly, natural, yea, canial pleasure, as worldlings do the thoughts of their lands 
and honours ; and lest they be the more dangerous, by liow much the less susixjcted ; ^ 
but the be.st is, it is a plca^iii*c so fenced from the slothful with thorny labour of 
hard and long studios, that laziness saveth more from it than grace and holy wisdom 
<loth. But doubtless fancy and tho natural intdlcct may with as little sanctity 
live in the pleaslu-c of reading, knowing, disputing, and writing, os others spend their 
time at a game at chess, or other ingenious sport. 

For my own pait, I know that tho knowledge of natural things is valuable, and 
may be souctifiocL much more theological theory ; and when it is so, it is nf good 
use : and I have little knowledge which I find not some way Useful to my highest 
ends. And if wishing or money would procure more, I would wish and empty my 
pui*so for it ; but jxt, if many score or hundred books which I have read been 
all unread, and I had that time now to lay out upon higher things, I should think 
myself much richer tliun now 1 am. And I mu.st earnestly pray, the Lord forgive 
me the houi*s that 1 have si>cut in reading things less profitable, for tho pleasing of 
a mind that would faiu know iilJ, which 1 should have spent for the increase of 
holiness in myself and othcr.s ; and yet I must thankfully acknowledge to God, that 
from my youth he taught mo to begin with things of greatest weight, and to nefer 
most of my other studios thereto, and to spend my days iiudeV the motives of nc^ces- 
sity and profit to inj^sclf, and those with whom I had to do. Apd 1 now think 
better of tiic course of Paul, that determined to know nothing but a crucified Christ 
among tho Corinthians ; that is, so to convemo with them as to use and gloiying, 
as if ho know nothing else ; and so of the rest of the Apostles and primitive ages. 
And though I still love and honour the fullest knowledge, (and am not of Dt Collet’s 
mind, who, as Ei’asmus saith, most slighted Augustine,) yet I less cousuro even that 
Oarthage council, which forbad the reading of the heathen’s books of learning and 
arts, than formerly I have done. And 1 would have men savour most that learning 
in their health, wUchthey will or should savour most in sickness, and near to death. 

But tho chief answer is yet behind. No knowledge is lost, but perfected, and 
changed for much nobler, sweeter, greater knowledge. Let men be never so uncer- 
tain* in particular do tnodo, whether acquired habits hf intellect and memory die 
with us, as being dependent on the body ; yet, by what manner 6oe\ er, that a for 
clearer kimwledgo we shall have than is here attainable, is not to be doubted of. 
And the cessation onr present mode of knowing is but tho cessation of out igno- 
rance and impeifa&oh ; as our W'ak^ing endeth a dreaming knoi^ledge, and our 
maturity cndelhtiio trifling knowledge of a child; for so saith the Holy Ghost, 

** Love never foileth,” (and we can love no more than wo know ;) but Whethfer there 
be prophccicsj they shall fail, (that is, cease ;) whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge (notional and abstractive; such as we have now,) 
it shall vanish away ; *‘whon 1 was a child, 1 spake as a ohikl, understood as a chil^ 

1 thought as a child ; but when 1 became a man, 1 put away childish things, for 
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Jlow WO SCO through a glass,’* per species, “ darkly,** as men understand a thing by 
a metaphor, parable, or riddle, “ but then face to face,’* even creatures intuitively, as 
ill theinsolvos, naked and open to our sight : “ now I know in part,” not ronij ml, 
aliquid mi, (not the reality itself^ but something of the reality,) in which kciimj 
S anchez truly saith, nihil scitur, “ but then shall I know even as i am known not 
as (led knoweth us, for our knowledge and his must not bo so comparatively likened, 
but as holy spirits know us both now and for ever, wo shall both know and be known 
by immediate intuition. 

If a physician bo to describe the parts of man, and the latent diseases of his 
patient, he is fain to scai’ch hard, and besttiw many thoughts of it, besides his long 
reading and converse, to make him Ciinablo of knowing ; and wlicn all is done, he 
goeth much upon conjectures, and his knowledge is mixed with many uncertainties, yea, 
and mistakes ; but when bo openoth the corpse, ho seeth all, and his knowledge is. 
more full, more true, and more certain, besides that it is easily and quickly attained, • 
even by a present look. A countiyman knoweth the town, the fields, and rivers 
where ho dwelleth, yea, and the plants and animals, with eilsc and certain clearness ; 
wlicn ho that must know the same things by the study of gcogi*aphical writings and 
tables, must know them but with a goncial, au unsatisfactory, and oft a much 
mistaking kind of knowledge. Alas, when our present knowledge hath cost a man 
tlic study of forty, or fifty, or sixty years, how lean and poor, how doubtful and 
unsatisfactory, is it after all ! But when God will show us liimself and all things, 
and when heaven is known, as the sun by its own light, this will bo the clear, sure, 
and satisfactory knowledge. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall sec God ; ** 
and without holiness none can see him. This sight will be worthy the name of 
wisilom, when our present glimpse is but philosophy, a love and desire of wisdom. 
So far should we be from fearing death, tlirough the fear of losing our knowledge, 
or any of the means of knowledge, that it should make us rather long for the world 
of glorious light, that we might get out of this darkness, and know all that wdtli 
a!i easy look, to our joy and satisfaction, which hero W'o know with troublesome 
doubtings, or not at all. 81^1 wc be afraid of darkness in tno heavenly light or of 
ignorance, when we see the fiOrd of glory 

And as for our friends, and our converse with them as relations, or as wise, 
religious, and faithful to us, he that belioveth not that tliero are far more and far 
better in heaven than are on earth, doth not believe as bo , ought that there is a 
heaven. Our frieflds hero are wise, but they ore unwise also : they are faithful, but 
partly unfaithful ; they are holy, but also, alas I too sinful ; they have the image of 
God, but blotted and dishonour^ by their faults ; they do God and his church much 
service, but they also do too much against him, and too mncli for Satan, even when 
they intend the honour of God ; they promote the gospel, but they also hinder it ; 
their weakness, ignorance, error, selfishness, pride, passion, division, conte^^ion, 
scandals, and remission, do oft so much hurt that it is hard to discern whether it 
be not greater than their gooal to the church or to their neighbours. Our frieuUs 
are our helpess and comforters j but bow oft, also, are they our liindcrcrs, troubles^ 
ipad grief ? But in heaven they are altogether wise, and holy, and faitliful, imd 
concordant, and have nothing in them, nor is there ought done by them tliero^ biii 
what is amiablerto God and man. 

An^i with our foithM fnenda we have here a mixture, partly of useless aLhd buf- 
donsomo persons, and partly of . unfaithful hypocrites, and partly of self-conceited 
factious wiTinglors, and partly of malicious envious undcrmiiiers, and partly of im- 
)iIacablo enemies. And how mmiy of all those sot together i.s there for one worthy 
faithful friend ? And how great a number is there to trouble you, foY - one that 
will indeed comfort you 7 But in heaven there ore none but the wise and holy ; 
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no hypocrites, no burJensome neighbours, no treacherous, or oppressing, or per^c- 
eutiug enemies are there. And is hot all good and amiable better than adittlo good 
with so troublcsoino a mixture of noisome evils ? 

Christ loved his disciples, his kindred, yea, and all mankind, and took pleasui'e in 
doing good to all ; and so did his apostles ; but how poor a requital had he or they 
from any but. from Qod I Christ's own broUiren believed not in him, but wrangled 
with him ; almost like those that said to him on the cross, “ If thou bo the Sou of 
(jk»d, come down and we will believe.’’ Peter himself was once a Satan to him, and 
after, with cursing and swearing, denied him ; and all his disciples forsook him and 
fled ; and what, then, from others could bo expected 7 

No friends have a perfect suitableness to*each other ; and roughness and inequa- 
lities that are nearest us arc most troublesome. The wonderful variety and contra- 
riety of apprehension, interest, cdiicationi^ temperaments, and occasions, and 
' temptations, &c., ai'O such, that whilst arc scandalized at the discord and confu- 
sions of the Avorld, wo must rccqll ourselves, and iulmiro that aH-ruling Providence 
which keepeth up so much order and concord as there is. We are, indeed, like 
people in crowded .streets, who, going several ways, molest oaclu other with their 
justling oppositions ; or like boys at foot-ball, striving to overthrow each other for 
the ball. But it is a wonder of diviuo power and wisdom that all the world is not 
continually in mortal war, 

* if * * It- * 

And of all things, surely a departing soul hath least cause to fear the losing of 
its notice of the afifah’s of the world ; of peace or war.s, or church or kingdoms. 
Por, if the sun can send forth its materia beams, and operate by motion, light, and 
heat^ at such a distance as this earth, why should 1 think that blessed spirits 
avo such local, confined, and impotent substances, as not to have notice of the things 
of earth ? Had I but bodily eyes. I could see more from the top of a tower or hill, 
than any one that is below can do. And shall 1 know less of earth from heaven, 
than I do now ? It is unlike that my capacity will bo so little : and if it were, it 
is unlike that Christ and all the angels will be so strange to mo, a.s to give me no 
notice of things that so much concern my God and my Bedeenfer (to whom I am 
united) and of the holy society of which I am a part^ and myself as a mcml>er of 
Christ and that society ! I do not think that the communion of the celestial inha- 
bitants is so narrow aSid slow, as it is of walking clods of earth, and of souls that 
are confined to such dark lanterns as this body is. Stars can shine one to another ; 
and we on earth can see them so far off in their heaven ; and sure, then, if they 
have a seeing faculty, each of them can see many of us even the kingdoms of the 
world. Spirits are most active, and of powerful and quick communication. They 
neci^not send letters, nor write books to one another, nor lift up a voice to make 
each pthcr hear ; nor is thSre any unkindness, 'division, or unsociable sclfishncs.s 
among them, which may cause them to conceal their notices or their joys ; btit us 
activity, so unity is gi’oatest where there is most perfection ; they will so ho mahy 
as yet to bo one ; and their knowledge will bo one knowledge, and 'their love one 
love^ and their joy one joy ; not by so perfect a unity as God himself, who is one, 
and hut one ; but such as is suitable to created imperfection, which participates of 
the petfbetion of the Creator, as the effect doth of the virtue oi thehause, and there- 
fore hath some participation of his unity. 0, foolish soul !^if I shall fear this< unity 
with God, Christ, and all the holy spirits, lest I should lose my present separate 
individuation, when perfection and union are so near akin. ^ In a word, I have no 
cause to think that my celestial advancement will bo a diminution of any desirable 
knowle(%c, even of thin|s on earth ; but contrarify, that it will be inconceivably 
increased. 




ns.— THE MOCKING BIRD. 

Ai^exandeh Wilson. 

[One of the most splendia works of Natural History ever produred is tlie ‘ Amcrieau Orni- 
thology ’ of Alexander Wilson, in nine folio volumes, full oficoloured engravings. This \iork 
was published in the United States, from 1808 to 1813. No learned society gave it encourage- 
ment; no distinguished name in tlio world of science was its author. A poor Scotch pedhir, 
u ho had left Ids native country in the hope of bethiriug his I'oilime, was the wiitcr and the artist 
who, unaided except by the general^ public support, produced tlic most superb book of iis 
class that the world had tlien seen. Alexander Wilson was bom at Raisley in 17U0. He w‘as 
apprenticed to a weavi>r, and afterwards worked as a journeyman at his trade. Subsoriuently 
he bcoamo a pedlar, and wrote versos whilst ho rambled about the country, selling his w'arcs 
and endeavouring to procure subscriptions for a volume of his poems. Ho was tlius uncon- 
sciously lading the foundation for his great work. His early habits of poetical composition 
gave him n command of language; liis wandering habitef fitted him fortho laborious joumoys 
which he took through the great American, continent. In the United Slates, he was weaver, 
podlw, land-meaMirer, and schoolmaster. His taste for natural history was developed by 
iMr. Bai’lraui, a <’elebrated botanist., and he wiis taught to draiv'by !Mr. Lawson, an engraver. 
At length, in 1808, lie published the first \oluum of his ‘ Oniitliology.’ With thisvolumo 
under his arm lie wandered from town to town, endeavouring to obtain subscribers witli small 
Buccoss ; but he pewevei'ed, sometimes rowing himself in a skiff uj^on the great rivers, at 
oUiers plunging into the depths of tho forests with his fowling piece, and his scanty store of * 
Ijlscuits and, dried beef. Whenever he shot a remarkable bird, ho made a drawing of it and 
a description on the spot, llis book soon camo to have a European reputation. 'Well did 
he deseive his bard-earnod fame. As a writer he has a merit which seldom belongs to systo- 
matic naturalists; his descriptions are at once accurate and brilliant. He looks at Nature 
with the eye of a poet; lie describes with an exactness w'hioh might satisfy the most rigid 
I'liiBsiiier. AVilson died fyom a sudden illness in Philadelphia, in 1813. His book has been 
reprinted in several forms in this oountry.] 


Among the many novelties which tho discovery of this part of the western con- 
tinent iix«t brought into notice, we may reckon that of the Mocking-bird, which is 
not only peculiar to tho new world, but inhabits a very considerable extent of both 
North and South America ; having been traced from the states of New England to 
Brazil ; and also among many of the adjacent islands. These birds .are, however, 
much more numerous in those states south, than in those north, of tho river Dela- 
ware ; being gencmlly migratory in the latter, and rgRidcnt (at least many of them) 
in tho fonuor, A warm climate, and low country, not far from the sea, seem most 
congenial to their nature ; ^cordingly we find the species less luiincrous to . tho 
west than eaf^t of tho meat range of the Alleghany, in the same parallels of latitude. 
In the severe winter of 1808-9, I found these birds, occasionally, from Frcdericks- 
l)uig in Virginia to the southern parts of Gcoi’gia ; becoming still more xniiiLcrous 
tho farther I Advanced to the sduth, The berries of the red cedar, myrtle, holly, 
easspio shrub, many species of smilax, together with gum bcme.s, gall berries, and a 
pi'ofusiou of others with which the luxuriant swampy thickets of those regiouiS abound, 
furnish them with a |>oipetual feast. 'Winged insects, also, of which they are very 
^ond, and remarkably expert at catching, abound there even in winter, and arc an 
additional inducement to residency. Though lathcr a shy bint in the ncrtheni 
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states, here he appeared almost half domestftiat^^, feeding on the coddtrs aiidl among 
the thickets of smilax that lined the roads, \Vhile I |^ae(l within a few ifeot ; playing 
around the planter’s door, and hopping aldng tjtft ^^hingles. Burir^g the month of 
FehHiary I 'sometimes heard tt soUtafy ohh ; but on the s^xund df l^ardi, in 

the rifcighboiirliood of Savannah, niiinbers Of thehi Were heard on every vying 
in song with each other, and, witti the brpwh thnish, making the whole woods vocal 
with their melody. Spring wfis at that titno oohsidembly Mvanced ; and the ther- 
mometer ranging between severity and soventy-Oight dbgi^'es. On arriving at New 
York, on the twenty-second of the same month, I found many parts of the coimtry 
still covered with snow, and the streets piled with ice to the height of two feet, 
while neither the brown thrimh nor Mocking-^bird were observed, even in the lower 
parts of Pennsylvania, until tno twentieth of .April; 

The precise time at which the Mocking-bird be^ns to build his nest varies accord- 
ing to the latitude in which he resides. In the 6wer ports of Georgia ho commences 
building early in April ; but in Pennsylvania before the tenth of May ; and in 
New York, and the states of New'England, still later, ilierc are particular situations 
to which he gives the prefference. A Solitary thorn bush ; an almost impenetrable 
thicket ; an orange tree, cedar, or holly-bush, ore favourite spots, and frequently 
selected. It is no great objection with him that these happen, sometimes, to bo 
near the farm or mansion-house : always ready to defend, But never over anxious to 
conceal, his nest, he very often builds within a small distance of the house ; and 
not unfrequently in a pear or apple-tree ; larely at a greater height than si.v or 
seven feet from the ground. The neat varies a little with different individuals, ac- 
cording to the couvenicncy of collecting suitable materials. A veiy complete one 
is now lying before mo, and is composed of the following substances. First, a 
quantity of dry twigs and sticks, then withered tops of weeds of the preceding year, 
intermixed with line atrawsf, hay, pieces of wool and tow ; and, lastly, a. thick layer 
of hnc fibrous roots, of a light brown colour, lines the whole. The eggs aa:e four, 
sometimes five,* of a cinereous blue, marked with large blotches of brown. The 
female sits fourteen days j and generally produces two broods in the season, unless 
robbed of her eggs, in which case she will even build and lay tho third timo. She 
is, however, extremely jealous of her neft, and very apt to forsake it, if much dis- 
turbed. It is even asscited by som^ of our bird dealers, that the old ones will 
actually destroy the eggs, and poison the young, if either the one Or the other have 
been handled. But 1 cannot give credit to this unnatural report. 1 kbow, from 
my own cxpcri^cc, at least, that it is hot always their practice ; neither l^ve I 
ever witnessed a case of tho kind above mentionod. During the period of incuba- 
tion neither cat^ dog, animal or man, can approach the nest without being attacked. 
Tho cats, in particular, are persecuted whenever they make their Appearance, till 
obliged to retreat. But Lis irhole vengeance is most particularly directed against 
that moHal enemy of his eggs and young, the black snake. Whenever tho insidious 
ap 2 )roaches of this reptile are discovered, the male dohs upon it with the rapidity 
of an arrow, dexterously eluding its bite, and striking it Violently and incessantly 
about the head, where it is very vulnerable. The snake soOn becomes sensible of 
its danger, and seeks to escape ; but the intrepid defender ef his ydiiUg redoubles 
his^exertioa% and, unless his antagonist be of gfAat magnitude, el(^ succeeds in 
destroying All ita pretended powers of fascination avail it aelldng Against tho 
vengeance of tliis Uoble Urd, As tiio snake’s strength hsgiUs tU ffSg/ the Mocking- 
bii’d seizes and lifts it up partly from the gtmiiid, beatlU# ig wHh his ^gs, aUd 
when tho business is completed, ho returns to the reiioait^ tf hlA yoUUg, mounts 
the summit of the bush, and pours out a torrent of OoUg in tcAetd of vlotc^. 

llie plumage of the Mocking-bird, though none of the hetneliest, has UothiUg gaUdy 
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or brilliant in it ; ahd, had ho nothing elso to rccomniond him, wpuld scavctdy 
entitle him to notice, but bis figUrc is \^ell proportioned and even handsome. Tho 
ease, olcgantjo and rapidity of hIs* movements, tho aniniation of his eye, and tho in- 
tolligenca he displays in listening ^lid laying up lessons from almost every species 
of the feathered creation within his healing,- are really surprising, and mark the 
peculiarity of his genius. To these qualities we may a^ld that of a voice full, strong, 

• and musical, and capable of almost every niwlulation, from the cleaj* mellow tones 
of tho wood thrush to tho savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and accent 
ho faithfully follows his originoJs. In force and sweetness of expression ho greatly 
improves upon them. In his native groves, mounted on the top of a tall bush or 
half-grown tree, in tho dawn of a dewy morning, while the w’oods are already vocal 
Avith a multitude of warblers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over every com- 
petitor. Tho ear can listen to /m music alone, to which that of all the othei-s 
seems a mere accompaniment. Nmther is this strain altogether imitative. His own 
native notes, which arc ensily distinguishablQ. by such as are well acquainted witli 
those of our various song birds, arc bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond all 
limits. They* consist of short expressions of two, three, or at the most five or six 
syllables ; generally interspersed with imitation.s, and all of them uttered wuth great 
emphasis and lapidity ; and continued, with undiminished ardour, for half an hour, 
or an hour, at a time. — His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action, arresting the eye, as liis song most irresistibly docs tho 
car? He sweeijs round -with’ enthusiastic ecstasy — ho mounts and descends as his 
song swells or dies away ; and, as my friend IVtr. Bartram has beautifully expressed 
it, “ Ho bounds aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to recover or recall his vciy 
soul, expired in the last elevated strain.” While thus exerting himself, a bystamdor 
destitute of sight would supiKJSc that the whole feathered tribe had assembled to- 
gether, on a trial of skill, each striving to produce his utmost effect ; so perfect arc 
his imitations. Ho many times deceives the spoitsman, and sends him in search 
*of birds that perhaps arc not within miles of him, but Avhoso notes ho exactly imi- 
tates ; pven birds themselves ai*e frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, 
and ore decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates ; or dive, Avitli precipitation, into 
the depths of thickets, at tho scream of ||hat they suppose to bo the sparrow hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of the power and energy of his song by cohfifietnont. 
Ill liis domesticated state, when he commences his career of song, it is impOssiblo 
to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog ; Ceesar starts up, wags his tail, 
and runs to meet his master. Ho squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen 
hun'ies about with hanging wings, and bristled feathers, clucking to protect its 
jured brood. Tho barking of tho dog, the mewing of tho cat, the creaking of n 
passing AvheelbaiTOw, follow, with groat iriith and rapidity. He repeats the tune 
taught him by his master, though of considerable l#igth, fully and faithfully. He 
runs over tho quiverings oT the canary, and tho Clear whistlings of tho Virginia 
*ni^iihgale, or red-bird, wifti such superior execution and cftect, tliat tho mortified 
songsters f^l their own inferiority, and become altogether silent ; while he seems 
iO triumph in their defeat by redoubling Ids exertions. 

This excessive fondness for vart^y, howovCr, in tho opinion of some, litres his 
song. His eldvatcd ithiiations uf the brown thrush are frequently interrupted by 
thoacrowing of cocks ; and the worbBngs of tho blue bird, which he exquisitely ma- 
nages, are mingled with the Screaming of swallows, or the cackling : amidst 

the simple melody o( tto robin tre are suddenly surprised by the shrill reiterations 
of the whip-poor-will j While the notes of the kildeer, blue jay, martin, baltimorc, 
and twenty others, ffltcfceedf with mmh impoang reality, that avo look rou;id for the 
originiils,' arid discovet^ ih^th astonishment, that the swlo porfonner in this singular 
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eoiWBH is tbo adinirnblo bii’d now l)cfQre us. Dniiiig ibis exhibition of bis powers bo 
spreads bis wings, expands Ids tail, and throws himself around the cage in all the 
ecstasy of enthusiasm, soetning not only to sing, but to dunce, keeping time to the 
measure of his own music. Both in his native and d6mcsticated state, .during the 
solemn stillness of night, as soon as the moon rises in silent majesty, he begins his 
delightful solo ; and serenades us the live-long night with a fhll display of his vocal 
powers, making the whole neighbourhood hug with ^ inimitable medley. 

114— CKABBE AND BURKE. 

[Ik a notice of George Crabbe, we have said that he was rescued from poverty by thekind> 
noss of Edmund Biurke. The circumstances of this kindness arc thus detailed in the in> 
teresUng life of the Poet, by liis son, the Rev. George Crabbe.] 

It is to bo regretted that Mr. Ci-abbe’s Journal d6es not extend over more than 
three months of the miserable year that he spent in the city (1781). Duhng the 
whole of that time he experienced nothing but d^ppointments and repulses. His 
circumstances were now, indeed, fearfully critical : al^oluto want stoi'cd him in the 
fJeb : a gaol seemed the only immediate refuge for his hood ; and thd best ho could 
hope for was dismissing all his dreams of literary distinction, to find the moans of 
daily bread in the capacity of a druggist's assistant. To liorrow-, without any pros- 
pect of repaying, was w^t his honesty shrunk from ; to beg w'as misery, and promised, 
moreover, to be fniitleH. A spirit less mauty and less religious must have ^unk 
altogether under such an accumulation of .soitows. 

Ml*. Crabbe made one cfForf more. In his sketch” he says: “He did not so far 
mistake as to believe that any name can give lasting reputation to an undeserving 
work ; but ho w-as fully persuaded that it must be some vciy meritorious andextra- 
oi^inary performance, such as he had not the vanity to suppose himself capable of 
producing, that would become popular, without the introductory probat of some 
well-known and distinguislicd character. Thus thinking, and having now his first 
sonous attemx)t completed, afraid of venturing without a guide, doubtful whom to 
select, knowing many by reputation, none peraonally — he fixed, impelled by some 
propitious influence, in some happy moment, upon Edmund Burke— one of the first 
of l^glishmeu, and, in the capacity and Aeigy of liis mind, one bf the greatest of 
human beings.” * 

The letter which the young poet addressed to Burke must have been seen by Mr. 
Prior, when he composed his life of the great statesman ; but that work had been 
published for nine years before any of Mr. Orabhe's family w'ero awaro that a copy 
of it had been preserved ; nor had they any exact knowledge of the extremity of * 
distress which this remarkable letter describes, until the hand that penned it was 
in the grave. It is as follows ; — 

• To Edmund Burke, 

Sir — 1 am sensible that 1 need even your talents t6 apologize for the freedom P 
Aow take ; but 1 have a plea which, however simply urged, will, with mind like 
yoiu-s, sir, procure me a pardon ; 1 am one of those outcasts on the world, who are 
wiGunit a friend, without employment, without bread. 

Pardon me a short preface. 1 had a partial father, who gave me ^ better educ^ 
tion than his broken fortune would have allowed ; and a better than was necesi^y, 
as he could give me that only. jjrWas designed for the pi^ession of physio ; but 
not Iiaving wherewithal to complete the requisite studies^. design but served to 
convince me of a parent’s aficction, and the error it had doo^on^ In Apiil last 
1 came to Jiondon, with three (lounds, and flattered myself, this Would be sufficient 
to supply me with the common necessaries of life, till sqy abilities should procure 
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me more : of these I harl the highest* opinion, and a poetical vanity contributed to 
iny dchision. I knew little of tho world, and had read books only ; I wi’otc, and 
iiiucied perfection in my comi)oaitions ; when I wanted bread they proiuiscd mo 
affluence, and soothed mo with dreams of reputation, whilst my appearance sub* 
jeeted mo to contempt. 

“ Time, reflection, and want, have shown me my mistake. I sec my trifles in 
that which I think tho true light ; and, whilst 1 deem thbm such, have yet tho 
opinion that holds them superior to the common run of poetical publications. 

“ 1 had some knowledge of the late Mr. Nassau, the brother of Lord Itochford ; 
in consequence of which, I asked his lordship's permission to inscribe my little work 

him. Knowing it to bo free from all politioal allusions and personal abuse, it was 
10 very material point to mo to whom it was dedicated. His lordship thought it 
none to him, nud obligingly consented to my loquest. 

1 was told that a sul)Scription would be tho more profitable method for me, 
ami, therefore* endeavoured to circulate copies of the enclosed lu-oposals. 

‘*I uiii afraid, sir, I disgust you with this very dull narrative, but believe mo 
punished in the misery that occasions it. You will conclude that, during this 
J must have boon at more expense than I could afford ; indeed, the most parsimo- 
nious couhl not have afforded it. The printer deceived me, and my little business has 
had every delay. The people with whom I live perceive my situation, and find mo to 
be nidigeut and without friends. Mxmi ten (kys since; l^|as compelled to give a 
jioto for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about double that sum, which I owe. 
I wi otc to cvciy friend 1 had, but my friends are poor likewise ; the time of pay- 
ment approached, and I ventured to represenf^my caso to Loi*d Bochfoi-d. I 
to he credited for this sum till I received it of my subscribers, which, I believe, will 
be within one month ; but to this letter I had no reply, and I have prooably of- 
fended by my impoi-tunity. Having used every honest means in vain, I yesterday 
confessed my inability, and obtained, with much entreaty, and as tho greatest favoiu*, 
a week’s forbeaiance, when' I am positively told that I must pay tho money, or 
pi*eparo for a prison. 

“ You will guess tho pimpose of so long an introduction. I appeal to you, sir, as 
a goo^ and, let me add, a gi*eat man. I^havo no other pretensions to your favour 
than that I am an unhappy one. It is not easy to. suppoi-t the thoughts of confine- 
ment ; and 1 am coward enough to dread such an*cud to my suspense. 

“Can yon, sir, in any degree, aid me with propriety? Will you ask any demon- 
strations of my veracity ? I have imposed upon myself, but I have been guilty of 
^ no other imposition. Let me, if possible, interest your comi3assion. I know those 
of lunk and fortune are teased with frequent petitions, and arc compelled to refuse 
tho requests even of those whom they know to be in distress ; it is, therefore, with 
a distant hope I ventured to solicit such favour ; but you will forgive me, sir, if you 
do not think proper to lelieve. It is impossible that sentiments like yours can 
'proceed from any but a huiflane and generous heart. 

“ 1 will call upbn you, sir, to-morrow, and if 1 have not the happiness to obtain 
* credit with yoti, 1 must submit to my fate. My existence is a pain to myself, and 
every one near and dear to me are distressed in my distresses. My connections, 
once tho sourdb of happiness, now embitter tho i-evcrse of my fortune, and 1 have 
only to hope a speedy end to a life so unpromisingly begun ; in which (though it 
ought not to bo boasted of) 1 can reap some consolation from looking to tho end of 
it. I am, sir, with tho greatest respect, your obo^ent and most humble servant. 

“GEORaBCjUBBK.” 

Mr. Burke was, at this period, (1781,) engaged in tho hottest turmoils of parlia- 
mentar}’ opposition, and his oto pecuniai'y circumstances were by no means veiy 
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alPvuotit : yet he gave instant attention to this letter, and the verses which it enclosed, 
lie immediately appointed an h«nir for my father to call upon him at his house in 
London ; and the short interview that ensued entirely, and for over, changed tho 
nature of his worldly fortunes He was, in the common phrase, “ a made man’* 
from that hour. He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, spurned 
by tho opulent, and rejected by tho publishers, his last sldlling gone, and all but his 
hist hope ^rith it ; he carnae out virtually secure of almost all tho good fortune that, 
Ijy successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot — ^his genius acknowledged by one 
whose verdict could not be questioned — ^his character and manners appreciated and 
approved l)y a noble and capacious heart, whoso bcaicvoicnce knew no limits but its 
power — that of a giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, art unaophisticatM child-*- 
a Ijright example of thd close affinity between suporlatlvc talents, and tho warmth 
of the geiidi'ous affections. Mr. Crabbo had afterwards many other friends, kind, 
liberal, and powerful, who cassisted him in his professional career ; hut it was ono 
hand alone tliat rescued him when he was sinkhig. In rodocting upon the consc- 
iences of tho letter to Burke — tho happiness, the exultation, the inestimable 
‘^elita that resulted to my father, — ascribing^ indeed, my own existence to that 
great and good man’s condescension and prompt kinducssj I may be pardoned for 
dwelling upon that interview with feelings of gratitude which I should but in vain 
endeavour to express. 

But, sensible as I a^^of the importance of Mr. Burke’s interference in my father’s 
behalf, I would not imply that there was not ample desert to call it forth. Enlarged 
as was Mr. Burke’s benevolence, had not tho writings which were submitted to his 
infifpectiou x)osscssed ^;thc marks of real genius, the applicant wotild probably have 
been dismissed with a little pecuniary assistance. I must add that, even had his 
poems been eminently meritorious, it is not to be supposed tliat tlio author would 
have at once excited the strongest personal interest in such a mind, unless ho had, 
during ttiis interview, exhibited the traits of a pure and worthy character. Nay, 
had there appeared any offensive i^cculiarities of inahner and addres^ — cither pre- 
sumption or meanness — though the young poet might have received bofh kindness 
and patfoBQge, can any one dream tliat Mr. Burke would have it dnee taken up liis 
cause with the seal of a friend, domesticated him under his otrii roof, and treatcMl 
him like a son ? In mentioning his new a few day® aifterwards, to Reynolds, 

Burke said, ‘‘ He has the mind'and feelings dt a gcntlettian;’* • Sir Joshua told this, 
years later, to my grateful father himself. 

115.— THE HISTORY OE A PHILOSOPHIC VAGABOND. 

GoiiDSMlTlT. 

[The name of Oliveii GolusmIth is, by most persons who are familial* witli liia writings, 
prononnCed with a sort of affectionate warmth, not unrain^led witli ^ty. We know that he 
wanted strength of pnipose, and that he was a creature of impulse, — hfit we do not love him 
the less for tiicsc failings. He stands in singular contrast vi%h the gfreat literary 

name of his generation, Samuel Johnson; and, if truth be told, we IgtffA ^ irrepressible 
sympathy for Joboson’s butt, “who w’rote like mi angel, and taUcetl iTO^poor Poll,” which 
we cannot altogether feel for the literary dictator whom Boswell hashpomort^sc^ Wo should 
like td have some reeoxd of how poor 1^'* did talk, more full md less prepudieed thah the 
testimony Of the wondering Scot, only notion of conversation was diwiumoh, discus- 
sion, dH^sion. We have ho such tecoardt bhtwe have ‘The Vicar 6f1?f^aidileld,' ‘ Iho 
Citizen of the World,' ‘She Stoops ^ * Rktattataon,' and Whn dtito to 

think that Oliver Goldsmith could bb inosyf We have, moteov^ the adniirdble ‘life* of 
air. Forster, who has estimated Goldsmith at a higher worth than any previous biographer; 
and has cleared away many of tho common notions of his loose gabble and ebildish vanity 
derived from Boswell. Wo give the folloiiriiig extract ISroin ‘ Tho Vicotr of Wafeefleld,’ becanso 
h is gehi^lly thought to contain an outline of some passages of Goldsmith's own chequered 
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lie >Yii ‘5 bom ill 1 in the county oj LongforJ, Jrclaild, being llio fifth of seven oliUdrcii 
of 11 poor clergy in an ; i\as educated at Trinity Collcgo, Di^blin; studied pliysic at Leyden; 
led 0. wandering life for some time ; and came to London a literary adventurer, about ITOfi. 
Much of his employment was task-ivork ; but in all he did tlicro are to bo found tlio traces of 

a facile genius. He died in ITTd, at the early age of forty-five.] 

• 

T}ig first misfortnno of my life, which you ail know, wask great ; but, though it 
distressed, it could not sink me. No person ever had a better knack afr hoping than 
1 . The less kind I found Fortune at ono time, the moio I expected from her 
another ; and being now at the bottom of her wheel, every new revolution migjit lift, 
but could not depress me. I proceeded, therefore, towards London in a fine morning, 
no way uneasy about to-morrow, but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the road, 
and comforted myself with reflecting that 'London was the mart where labilities of 
cveiy kind were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was to deliver your letter of recom- 
mendation to our cousin, who was himself in little better circumst^ces tlian I. 
My first sclicmc, you know, sir, was to bo usher at an academy, and 1 asked bigk 
advice on the affair. Our cousin received tho proposal with a ti-uc sardonic grii^ 
Ay, cried he, this is indeed a \ery pretty eweer that has been chalked out for you. 

1 have been au usher at a boarding-school myself ; and may I die by an anodyne 
npcklacc, but I had rather* be an under-turnkey in Newgate.^ I was up early and 
late ; I Was brotvbcat by thp master, bitted for my ugly face b^he mistress, worried 
by the boys within, and never permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad—— 
liut arc you sure you aro fit for a school ? j^t me cxaminc^^ou a little. Have 
you been bred apprentice to the busiucss 1 No. Then you won't do for a school. 
Can you dress the boys hair 1 No. Then you won’t do for a school. Have you 
had tho smajl-pox ? No. Then you won’t do for a school. Can you lie three in 
a bed 1 No. Then you will never do for a school. Have you got a good stomach ?’ 
Yes. Tlien you will by no muaus do for a school. No, sn, if you are for a genteel, 
easy profession, bind yourself seven yearn as an apprentice to*tuin a cutler’s w^heel ; 
but avoid a school by any means, Yet come, continued he, I see you are a lad of 
‘•pirit and some learning, what do you thiidi of commencing author, like me 1 You 
have read in bopks, no doubt, of men of genius starving at the trade ; at present 
I’ll show you forty yciy dull follows about town that live by it in opulence. All 
honest jog-trot mm, who go on smopthly and dully, and write history and politics, 
and ai'o praised — men, sir, who, had they been bred cobblers, would aU their lives 
have only mended shoes, but never made them. 

^ Finding that there was no great dcgi*fio of gentility affixed to the character of an 
usher, I resolved to accept his proposal, and, having tho highest respect for litcratui e, 
hailed the maiq%ta Tnatcr of Grub-street with reverence. I thought it my glory to 
pursue a track which Dryden and Otway trod b^orc me. I considered the goddess 
of this region as the parent of excellence ; ana, however au intercourse with tho 
w^arld mi^t give gc^aenfio, the poverty sho entailed 1 supposed to be tho nurse 
of genius. rejections, 1 sat* down, and, finding that the best things 

remained to be said on the ivrong I resolved to write a book that i^houid bo 
wholly new. I th^^oiie dressed lip tluree paradoxes with ingenuity. They were 
false, indeed, but^oy were now. • jewels of truth have been So often imported 
by others, tl^ was loft fen* |ne to import, but somo splendid things that, 

at a distance^ looked evc];y bit as welt Witness, you powers, what fancied im- 
portance sat perched upon my quill while I was writing ! The whole learned 
wqrld, I made no doubt, would rise, to oppose my systems ; but then I was pre- 
pared to Oppose the whede learned 19 ^'rld. Like the porcupine 1 sat self-coUocted 
with a quill pointed against eveiy opposer. * ♦ * • * 
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The learned world saitl nothing to my paradoses — nothing at all. Every mau of 
them was employed in praising his friends and himself^ or condcniuing his enemies ; 
and luifortunatcly, as I had neither, I suffered the cruellest mortification, neglect. 

As 1 was meditating one day in a cofTee-houso on the fate of my paradoxes, a 
little mau, happening to enter the room, placed liimsdlf in the box Wforc mo, and 
after some preliminaiy discoui-sc, finding mo to be a scholar, draw out a bundle of pro- 
posals, begging me to subscribe to a new edition he .was going to give to the world 
of Propertius, with notes. This demand necessarily produced a reply that I had no 
money ; and tliat concession leil him to inquire into the nature of my expectations. 
Finding that my expectations were just as great os my purse, 1 sec, cried ho, you 
arc unacquainted with the town : I’ll teach you a part of it. Look at these pro- 
posals ; upon these very proposals I have subsisted very comfortably for twelve 
years. Tho moment a nobleman returns from his travels, a Creolian arrives from 
Jamaica, or a dowager from her country seat, I strike for a subscription. I first 
besiege thciif hearts with liattory, and then pour in my proposals at the breach. If 

t oy subscribe readily the first time, I renew my request to beg a dedication fee. If 
ey let me fiavo that, I smite them once more for engraving their coat of arms at 
tho top. Tims, continued ho, I live by vanity, and laugh at it But between our- 
selves, I am now too wdl known; I should be gUwl to borrow your face a bit: a 
nobleman of distinc^n has just returned from Italy ; my face is^ familiar to his 
porter ; but if you inug this copy of verses, my life for it you succeed, and wo 
divide the spoil. * * * * * * 

{laving a mind too proud to stoop to such indignities, ana yet a fortune too 
humble to hazard a second attempt for famc^ I was now obliged to take a middle 
coiu*se, and write for bread. But I was unqualified for a profession where mere in- 
dustiy alone was to ensure success. 1 could not suppress my lurking passion for 
applause ; but usually consumed that time in efforts after excellence, which takes up 
but little room, when it should have been more advantageously employed in the 
dififusive productions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would therefore come 
forth in toe midst of periodical publications, unnoticed and unknown. The public 
were more importantly employed than to observe the easy simplicity of my style, 
or the harmony of my periods. iJheet after sheet was thrown off to oblivion. My 
essays were buried among the essays upon 'liberty, eastern tales, and cures for toe 
bite of a mad dog ; wliile Philonto^ Philalothes, Philelutheros, and Philanthropos 
all wrote l)ettcr, because they wrote faster than I. 

Now, therefore, I began to associate with none but disappointed authors like my- 
self, who praised, deplored, and despised each other. The satisfaction we found in 
every celebrated writer’s attempts was inversely as their merits. I found that no 
genius in anotlier could please me. My unfortunate paradoxes had entirely dried 
up that source of comfort. I coq)d neither load nor write with satisfaction ; for 
excellence in another was my aversion, and writing y^as my trade. * * *■ * 

My patience was now quite exhausted; stung with the thousand indignities I had 
met with, I was willing to cast myself away, and only wanted the guft to receive me. 
1 regarded myself os one of toose vile thit^ that nature detdj^ed should be thrown 
bj' into her lumber-room, there to perito in obscurity. 1 hMl however, half a 
guinea left^ and of that I thought fortune herself should not 4eprivo me ; but, in 
order to be sure of this, 1 waa resolved to go instanUy and spehiik it while Thud it, 
and then trust to occurrences for the rest. As I was going along 'with this resoln- 
tioa, it hap|)ene<l that Mr. Crispe’s otlicx^ seemed invitingly open Ift give luo a 
welcouio reception. In this office Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his majesty’s subjeJto 
a generous pinmisc of £Z0 a year, for which promiso all they give in return is their 
liberty fur life, and permission to let him transport them to America os slaves. I 
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wfis happy at fiiuiiug a place where I could lose my fears in desperation, and entered 
this coll, for it hod the appearance of one, with the devotion of a monastic. Hero 
1 found a number of x)Oor creatures, all in circumstances like myself, CYpfcting the 
aiTivol of Mr. Crispo, presenting a true epitome of English impatience. Each un- 
tractable soul at variance with fortune wreaked her injuries on their own hearts ; 
but Mr. Crispe at lost eaino down, and all our murmurs were hushed. He deigned 
to regal'd me wit|| an air of peculiar approbation, an<} indeed ho was the first man 
who for a mouth past talked to me with smiles. After a few question.^, he found 1 
was fit for every thing in the world. Ho paused awhile upon the properest means 
of providing for me, pud, slapping his forehead as if he had found it, assured me 
tJiat there was at that time an embassy talked of from the synod of Pennsylvania 
to the Chickasaw Indians, and that he would use his interest to get me made score- 
taiy. I knew in my own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his promise gave me 
pleasure, there was something so magnificent* in the sound. I fairly, therefore, 
divided my half-guinea, one half of which went to be added to his thirty thousand 
pound, and with the other half I resolved to go to the next tavern to be there 
happy than he. 

As 1 was going out with that resolution, I was met at the door by the captain of 
a sliip, with whom I hod formerly some little acquaintance, and he agreed be my 
companiou over a bowl of punch. As I never cho^ to make a secret of my circum- 
stances, ho assured me that I was upon the very point of ran in listening to the 
office-keeper’s promises ; for that ho only designed to soli me to the plantations. 
But, continued 'ho, I fancy you might, by a much shorter voyage, be very easily put 
into a genteel way of breath Take my advice. My ship sails to-morrow for Amster- 
dam. 'What if you go in her as a passenger 7 The moment you land all you have 
to do is to teach the Dutchmen English, and PlI wniTant you’ll got pupils and 
money enough. I suppose you understand English, added he, by this time, or the 
deuce is in it. 1 confidently assured him of that, but expressed a doubt whether 
the Dutch would be willing to learn English. Ho affirmed with an oath that they 
were fond of it to distraction ; and upon that affirmation 1 agreed with his proposal, 
an<l embarked tho next day to teach the Dutch English in Holland. The wind was 
fair, our voyage short, and, after having paid my passage with half my moveables, 
I found myself os fiiUon from tho skies a stranger in cue of the principal streets of 
Amsterdam. In this situation 1 was unwiUing to let any time pass unemployed in 
teaching. 1 addressed myself, therefore, to tVro or three of those I met, whose ap- 
pearance seemed most x)rouiising ; but it was impossible to make ourselves mutually 
understood. It was not till this very momeni 1 rccoUoctcd, that in order to teach 
tho Dutchmen English, it was necessary that they should teach mo Dutch. How I 
came to overlook so obvious on objection is to me amazing ; but certain it is I 
overlooked it. 

This scheme thus blown up^ I had some thoughts of fairly shipping back to Eng- 
ahd again ; but fiJling ipto eompony wiih*aiy[rish student who was returning from 
jouvain, our <X>nver8aUon turning upon topidK>f literature, (for by tho way it may 
)0 observed, that I always foigot the meanness of my circumstances when I could 
onverse upon such subjects,) from him I learned' that there were not two men in 
lia whole univerSity who understood Greek, This amazed me ; I instantly resolved 
0 travel to JLouvain, and there live by teaching Greek ; and in this design 1 was 
Gortened by my brother student, who threw out some hint.'^ that a fortune might 
0 got by it ' 

1 set boldly forward the next morning. Every day lessened tbe biu tlicn of iny 
lovcables, like d£sop and his basket of bread, for I paid them for my liKlgings to 
LC Dutch oa 1 travelled on. When X came to Louvain, 1 was resolved not to go 

E 3 
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Bu^akmg to the lowev prufossora/but openly tendered my tiilcuts to the principal 
himself. I wont, had admittance, and oficred hiiu my sci-vico a nuiatpr of the 
Greek laiiguag(‘, wliich I had bepu told was a.de^dor^tum in his univereity. The 
pniioijxxl%ccuicd at first to doubt my* abilities, but of thesQ I offered to couvinco 
him, by turning a i^ait of any Greek author he should fix upon into Lafin. Finding 
me perfectly earnest iu my proposal, he addressed me th^s : — ^You see me, young 
man, coptinued ho ; I never Icm'ned Greek, and I don*t find that I have ever missed 
it. 1 h VO had a doctor’s cap'and gown without Greek ; I have te® thousand florins 
a year without Greek ; I cat hcaL*tily without Greek ; and in short, continued he, as 
I don’t know Greek, I do not believe there is any good in it. 

I was now too far from home to think qf returning, so J resolved to go forward. 
I had some knowledge of music, witii a tolcrablo voice, ai^d now tiU'imd what was 
my amusement into a present means of subsistence. I |>assed among the harmless 
peasants of Flandcm, and among such of the French as Tyere poor enough to bo 
vciy naerry, for I ever found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. 17hca- 
^or I approached a peasant’s house towards night- fall, I played one of my must 
merry tunes, and that i^rocured me not only' a lodging, but subsistence for tho 
next day, I once or twice attempted to play for pcqplo of .fashion, but they 
always thought my performauce odious, and never rewarded even with a trifle. 
Tins was^ to mo the more extraordinaiy, whenever I used in better days to play 
for company, when playing was' my amusement, my music never failed to throw 
them into raptures, and ^he ladies especially ; but as it was now iny only means it 
was rejeeived with contempt — a proof how ready the world is to underrate thoso 
talents by which a man is supported. 

In tliia manner I proceeded to Paxis, with no design but just to look about mo, 
and then to go forward. The peo^fic of Paris are much fopdor of strangers that have 
money \han of those that have wit. As I could not boast much of cither, I was no 
great favourito. , After walking about th© town four or five days, aud seeing tho 
outsides of the best houses, I was preparing to leave this retreat of venal hospitality, 
when, passing through one of the iwincipal streets, whom sliould I meet but our 
cousin, to whom you first recommended me. Thisb meeting was vciy agreeable to 
me, and I believe not displeasing to him. Ho inquired into the nature of my jour- 
ney fo Paris* and informed mo of Ins oAvn business thei'c, ivlfich was to collect 
pictures, mpdals, intaglios, and antiques of tdl kinds, g.|gentlcmBn in London, 
^yho had just stepped into taste aud a lai*gc fortune. I was l^o more sui'prised at 
seeing our cousin pitched upon for tliis office, as ho himself had often assured mo ho 
kiiow nothing of the matter. Upon asking how ho had been taught tho art of a cognos- 
cento so very suddenly, he assured mo that notlfing w^as more easy. Tho whole 
secret consisted in a strict a4herence to two rules ; ,thc one, always to observe the 
pictiu'o might have been betfei* if tho painter had taken more pains ; and the other, 
to praise tho works of Fieti-o Pci-ugino. “But,” »ay| he, I once taught you to 
bo on author in London, I’ll now undeftako to instruct you.i» the art of pictufe- 
buyiug at Paiis.” W 

With this proposal I vciy readily closed, ^ it ww Jiving, all my ambition 

w’as to live, I went therefore to ^ lodgings, impraved my .dl^mhyhiB assistance, 
imd after some time accompanied him to auotioas of picturcB, ^eto the English 
gentry |rerc expected to be parebasers, I was not a littlo wpr^lfid at his intimacy 
with people of the best fiishion, who rcfeiTcd themselves ^ his judgment upon 
every j^cturc or medal, as to an unerring standard of taste. He mode very good 
use of my aB.'df5taiicc upon^these occasions; for, when askod his ophiion, he \vould 
gravely take me aside apd ask luipi^^hriig^ look \yiso, assure the com- 

pany that he could give no opiuipn pppii a^ pflaii* of so rnuicA if^rlaiicc. Yet there 
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wtis sometimiCB occasion fui* u more suppoiied assurance. I icrncnibcr to Ixavo 
seen him> after giving his opinion that the colouring of a picture not mellow 
enough, vev^ deliberately take a brush with brown varnisb) that was accidcntiilly 
lyhig by, and rub it over the piece with great composure, before alf the company, 
and then ask if he had not improved the tints. ' 

Whop ho bad ftaished hi|» oopimission ip Paris^ bo Ipft me strongly re^mmended 
to scvcrel mop of distinction, fs a per^p very ppoper for ^ travplling iptof, and 
after some time J yrtjs employed in that capacity by, a gentleman who brought liis 
ward to Paris, in order to set him forward op his hyur thi^ough Europe. I w'jis to 
be the young gentleman’s governor, hut with a proviso that hp should always bo 
permitted to govern himself. My pupil,, in fact, understood the art of guiding iu 
money concerns much better than I. Me was heir to a fortune of about two hun< 
died thousand poupds, left him by pp unclp in the West Indies, i^ui his guardians, 
to qualify him for the mapsgement it^ had bppnd him af^rentico to an attorney. 
Thus avarice was his prevailing passion : all his que^iohs on the road were how 
money might he saved ; which VftS the least expensive course of travel ; whctlicu 
any thing conld be bought that would turn to account when disposed of again pi 
Loudon. Such curiosities on the way as could be seen for nothing he was ready 
enough tj look at, but, if the sight of them was to be paid for, he usually asserted 
that ho had been told the^ were not worth seeing. Ee never paid a bill that he 
would not observe how omaeingly oxpiensive travelling was, and all tliis though be 
was not yet twenty-one. When arrived at Ijeghom, as wo took a walk to look at 
the port and shipping, ho inquired the expense of the passage by sea home to Eng- 
land. This he was informed was but a trifle compared to his returning by land; 
ho was thercfoi*c unable to withstand the temptation: so, paying me' the small pait 
of my salary that was due, he took leave, and qmbai'kcd with only one attendant 
for London. 

I now therefore was left once more uppp the world at large ; but then it was a 
thing I was used to. However, my .skill in music .could avail mo nothing in a 
country where eveiy peasant was a better musician than I ; but by this time I had 
acquifcd another talent which answered my purpose as well, and this was a skill iu 
. disputation. In all the foreign universities and convents there are, upon certain 
days, philosophical thc^ maintained, against every adventitious disputant, for 
which, if the champip|i opposes with any dexterity, he cpn claim a gmtuity in money, 
a dinner, and a bed pPo night. In this m^mner, therefore, 1 fought my way to- 
wards. England, walked ^ong from city io*city, examined mapkind more nearly, and. 
if I may so express it, saw both sides of tho picture. My remarks, however, arc but 
few: I lEbund that monarchy was the best government for the poor to live in, and 
commonwraltbs for the rich. I found that riches in general were in every country 
another popio for freedom, and that no men is so foml of liberty himself as not to 
be deshoua pf suj^octipg tho cf some mdividuals in society to his own. 


. ^prHdOUET OF JFAMES THE EJRST. 

Sia loBN HAmUNGtOK. 

tTftEius is a yeff cunoifs collection of original papers, written at various tun^^fm^l the 
reign of Hepiy VZII. to mat of James X., entitled, * Nugro Antique;* and tlie mo^ volufthlc 
of these miscellanies are the letters and tracts of Sir John Hnirington. This vexy aide courtier 
is principally known oa the translator of Ariosto’s ' Orlando Eurioso ; ’ and the characteristio 
of his ipiud, which a ready and geoml wit, hos been established by the custom t>f 

Queep tp him as Vi'ittyi^llow, iny godson,'* or “that meny^poet, 
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gotUoii." The following extract iVom one of his letters exhibits Ihs iiciite powers of ob- 
scrvution,atnl his tcmleiicy to good-natured sarcasm. Certainly this picture of court maiiiiers 
shows .the advance we have made in the decencies of life. Honingtou was bom in IGOJL ; he 
ilied in ^ 


III compliance with your asking, now shall you accept my poor account of rich 
doings : I came here a day or two before the Danish King came, and from the day 
lie did come, until this hour, I liSve been well-nigh overwhelmed with carousals and 
sports of all kinds. The sports began cacb day in such manner and such sort, as 
wcll-uigh persuaded me of Mahomet’s paradise. Wo had women, and indeed wine 
too, in such plenty, as would have astonished each sober beholder. Our feasts were 
magnificent, and the two royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at table. 
I think the Dan<Rrhath strangely wrought on our good English nobles ; for those, 
whom I never could get to tasto good liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow in 
beastly delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and seem to roll about in in- 
toxication. In good sooth the parliament did kindly to provide hisMajesty so season- 
ably with money, for there hath been no lack of good living; shows, sights, and 
banquetings, from morn to eve. 

One day, a great feast was held, and, after dinner, th^ representation o^ Solomon, 
his Temple, and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, or (as I may better 
:«iy) was meant to have been luadc^ before their majesties, by device of the Earl of 
Salisbury and others. — Hut, alas ! as all earthly things do fail to poor mortals in 
enjoyment, so did prove our presentment thereof. Tim lady who did play the queen's 
part, did cany most precious gifts to both their jMsgestios ; but, forgetting the steps 
ansiug to the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish Majesty’s lap, and fell at 
Ills feet, though I rather think it was in his face. Much w^as the huny and confu- 
sion ; cloths and napkins were at hand, to make all clean, llis Majesty then got uj) 
and would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but ho fell down and humbled himself 
before her, aud 'wok cai'ricd to an inner chamber and laid on u bed of .state ; which 
Avas not a little defiled with the pi^cnts of the queen, which had been bestOAved 
ui)on his garments ; such as Avine, cream, jellies, bcA'erage, cokes, spices, and other 
good matters. The cuteHainnicnt and show Aveut forward, and most of the pre-’ 
.senters went backAvai^ or fell doAvii ; Aviuc did so occupy their upper chambers. 
XoAv did appeaiy in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and Charity : Hope did essay to speak, 
but wine rendered her endeavours so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped the king 
would excuse her brevity,: Faith was then all alone, for I am certain she Avas not 
joined with good works, and left the court in a staggering condition : Charity came 
to the king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sisters liM com- 
mitted : in some .sort she made obeisance and brought gifts ; but said she would 
return home again, as there was no gift which Heaven had not already given his 
Majesty. She then returned to Hope and Faith, who were b6th in the lower hall. 
Next ep.ine Victory, in bright amiour, and presented a'rich Sword to the king, whe 
<lid not accept it, but put it by with his hand ; and, by a strange meriley of vorsi- 
lication, did endeavour to make suit to the king. But Victory not triumph long ; 
for, after much lamentable utterance, she was led aAvay like a sftly captive, and laid 
to sleep ou the outer steps of the ante-chamber. Noav did Peace make cntiy, and 
strive to get foremost to the king ; but I grieve to tell hOw great wrath shq did 
duHX)vor unto those of her attendants ; and, much contrary to hter semblance, most 
rudely made war with her olive branch, and laid on the pates of those who did op- 
paso her coming. 

1 havo much maiwclled at those strange pageantries, and they do bring to my 
icmcmbraucc wliat ]>a.'i.scd of this sort ib our queen’s days ; of Which I was sometime 
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anJiuiuble prcsentcr and assistant : but I ne'er did see sucb lack of good order, dis- 
cictioii, and sobriety, as I have now done. I have passed much time in. seeing the 
royal sports of hunting and hawking, where tlic manners were such as made me dc- 
Tiso the beasts were pursuing the sober creation, and not man in quest of exercise 
or food, I will now, in good sooth, declare to you, who will not blab, that the gun- 
powder fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on, hereal^ats, as if the 
devil was contriving every man should blow up himself, by wild riot^ excess, and 
devastation of time and temperance. The great ladies do go well masked, and in- 
deed it be the only show of their modesty to conceal their oountcnauce ; *but, alack, 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their strange doings, that I marvel not 
at aught that happens. The lord of the mansion is overwhelmed in preparations at 
Theobalds, and doth marvellously please both kings, with good meat| good drink, and 
good speeches. I do often say (but not aloud), that the Danes htto again conquered 
the Britons, for I see no man^ or woman either, that can now c^mand himself ot 
herself. I wish I was at home : — 0 rus, guaiido te aspickm f 


. 117.— LADY FANSHAWE. 

[ Sir IhcitARD Faksh AWE, «, devoted adherenl to the fortunes of Charles I., and a faithful 
servant of Charles II., was an honest statesman, and a gentleman of rare private virtue. Ho 
was also a scholar and a poet ; and is known ftjr a translation, very beautiful in parts, of 
Onarini’s ‘Pastor Fido.’ In his life of peril and difficulty ho had the support of on incom- 
parable wife, who survived him; and who left a manuscript memoir of her career, for the in- 
struction of her son. l^is interesting nairative was first printed hi 1830. It contains many 
ciirioas anecdotes of the times ; hut its greatest charm consists in the picture it presents of 
the devoted attachment of an oceoniplished and heroic woman to the husband of her love. 
Lady Fahshawe wrote her memoir in 1676, and died in 1680.] 


I have thought it good to discourse to you, my moat dear and only son, the most 
remarkable actions and accidents of your family, as well as the more eminent ones 
of your father j and my life and necessity, not delight or revenge, hath made me 
insert some passages which will reflect on their owners, as the praises of others will 
he but just, which is my intent in this narrative. I would not have you be a 
stranger to it; because, by the example, you may imitate what is applicable to your 
condition in the world, and endeavour to avoid those misfortunes we have passed 
through, if God pleases. 

Endeavour to be innocent as a dove, but as wise ns a serpent ; and let this lesson 
direct you most in the greatest extremes of fortune. Hate idleness, and curb all 
passions ; be tine in , all words and actions ; unnecessarily deliver not your opmion ; 
but when you do> fet it bo just, wcll-considcred, and plain. Bo charitable in all 
, thought, word, and deed, apd over ready to forgive injuries done to youi’self, and be 
more pleased to do good than to receive good. 

Bo civil and oMiging to all, duti^l where God and nature command you but 
friend to one, and thkt frion^hip keep sacred, as the greatest tie upon earth, and 
be sure to ground it upon virtue; for no other is either happy or lasting. 

Endeavour always to be content in that estate of life which it l»th pleased God 
to call you to, and think it a groat fault not to employ your time either for the good 
of your soul, or improvement ofjrour understanding. Jicalth, or estate ; and as these 
arc the most pleasant pastimes, so it 4rill make you a cheerful old ago, winch is as 
necessary for you to design, as to mi^e provision to supjiort the infirmities which 
decay of strength brings ; and it was never seen that a vicious youth terminated in 
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a conientad^ cheerful old ago, but perished out of count, cuauoc. J'h or keep tlio best 
qualified persons* compauy, out of whom you will find advauiugc, and reserve some 
hours df^y tp examine yourself and fortune; for if you embark youi’self in x)crpctual 
QOBvmaiion or recreation, you will cciiainTy shipwreck your mind and fin*tiuic. 

the proverb — such as iris comijaqy is, sudi is the man — ^and have glorious 
apUqns before your eyes, and think wliat id^all be your poition in hesYen, as well as 
you desire oi> capUi. * 

Manage your fortune pmdently, and forg^ not that you must give God an account 
hereafter, mid upon aU occasions. 

Bpipeinjber ypur father, whoso true imago though 1 can never draw to the life, 
unless CM will grant me that blessing in you ; yet, because you wore but fen months 
aud ten days old, when God took him out of this world, 1 will, for your advantage, 
show you him witii all truth, and vdthout partiality. ^ 

Me was of tho^ghest size meih strongs and of the best proportion ; his com- 
plexion sanguino, his skin exceedingly fair, his hair dark brown aud vexy curling, 
but not very long'; his eyes grey and penetrating, his nose high, his countenance 
gracious and wise, his motion good, his speech cleai' and distinct. He never used 
exercise but walking, and that generally vrith some book in his hand, which often- 
times was poetry, in whidi ho spent his idle hours ; sometimes ho would ride out 
to take the air, but his most ddight was to go only with me in a coaoh some miles, 
and there discourse of those things which then most pleased him, of what nature 
soever. 

Ho was very obliging to all, and forward to servo liis master, his country, and 
friend ; cheerful in his conversation ; his discoui*^ over pleasant, mixed with the 
Bik ings pf wise men, and tholr histories repeated as occasion offered, yet so reserved 
that never show^ tbo thought of his heart, iu its greatest senso, but to myself 
only ; and this I thank God with aU my soul for, that he never discovered his trouble 
to me, but yrent from mo with ]}crfcct cheerfulness aud content ; nor revealed ho his 
joys and hopes, but would say that they were doubled by putting them in my breast. 
1 never heard him hold a disputation in my life, but oft^i he would speak against it. 
sayiip, it was an uuc^acitablo custom, which never turned to the advantage of either 
{larty. Ho would never be drawn to the fashion of any party, saying, ho foUnd it 
sufficient honestly to perform that employment ho was in ; ho loved and used cheer- 
fulness in all his actions, and professed his religion iu his life and conversation. HIo 
was a true Protestant of the Church of Bi^laud, so borp, so brought bp, and so 
died ; his comei'sation was so honest, that 1 never heard him speak a word in my 
life that tended to God*s dishonour, or encouragement of any kind of debauchery 
ov sin* He was ever much esteemed by his two masters, Charles the First and 
Cbarba tbo Second, both for great ports and honesty as fbr his conversation, in 
which they took great delight, ho being so freo from passion that made him beloved 
of all that know him ; nor did I o^'cr see him mpved but with hit master^ concerns, 
in whi^ ho would hotly pursue hb interest through tha greatest difficulties. , 
He was tho tendjorest father imaginable, the carefuleBt and )^t g<m|rous muster 
1 ever knew; he loved hQS{>itality, and would often say, it wa^ Vl^lly essential for 
the constibdaQnof ; ho loved and kept order with /^ gr^est decenqy 

possible; and be would ^say I mana^ his domestics whefiy^ yet lover 

gQvemod tfiem amt myself by his commands; in the managing of ^Iddk* t thunk 
God, I found his appxobatiou and eqntent. * 

How you wifi expect that 1 should say something tbut may remain of us jointly, 
which 1 will do though it makes my eyes gush out with tears, and cuts me to the 
soul to remember, and in |>art express tbo joys I was blessed with iii turn. Glory 
be to God, we never hod but one mind througlmut pur lives. Onr sov4a were wrapped 
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Up in each other d; our aims and designs one, our loves one, and our rcscntnicnti 
one. We so studied oiijo the oilier, that ue knew cacii other's mind by our looks. 
Whatever was real happiness, God gave it me in him ; but to commend my better 
lialf, \^hiph 1 mu^iHiflieientezpi!^ionlbr, metbinks is to commend myself, and so 
may bear a consjiii^; but, might it be permitted, 1 could dwell eternally on his 
praise most jm^iy $ but thus without oflbnce I do, and so you may imitate him in 
his patienep, hla prudence his chastity, his charity; his gcnci'osity, his pcifcct I'csig- 
uation to God’s will, and praise God fot him as long as you live here, and with him 
horcaftcr in the kingdom of Heaveu. Amen. ^ 

* * p # * j 

We seleet few pasi^es which beautifully illustrate Uie purity and strength of 
the affection which this admirable woman bore to her compauion in sorrow and 
iw joy- * 4 

My Lady Itivers, a btavo woman, and one that bad sufferdR many thousand 
pounds' loss for the king, and whom lhad a great reverence for, — and she a kind- 
ness for mo- as a kinswoman, — ^in discourse she tacitly commended the knowledge 
of state affairs, and that some women were very bapj^ in a good understanding 
thereof, as my Lady Aubigny, Lady Isabel Thynnc, and divers others, and yet none 
>vas at first more capable tl^i I ; that in the ni^t she knew there came a post 
from Faris from the queop, and that she would be extremely ^ad to hoar what the 
(mecn commanded thp kiug in order to his affiui*a ; saying, if 1 would ask my hus- 
band privately, he would tell me whut he found in the packet, and I might tell her. 
I that was youpg and innocent, and to that day had never in my mouth, what news? 
began tp think there was moro^in inquiring into public affairs than 1 thought of, 
and that it being a fashionable thing, would moke me more beloved of my husband, 
if that had been possible, than 1 was. When my husband returned homo from comicil, 
after welcoming nim, as his custom ever was ho went with his handful of papers 
into his study for an hour or more ; I followed him ; ho turned hastily, and said, 
** what wouldst thou have, my life ?’ I told him I heard the prince Imd received a 
pocket from the queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand,, and 1 desired to 
know what was in it ; he smilingly replied, ^My love, I will immediately comc/lo 
thee, pray thee go, for I am very buay.^ \?^en he came out of his closet, I revived 
my suit ; he kissed mo and talked of other thiqgs. At supper I would eat nothing ; 
be as usual sat by me, and drank c^en to me, which was his custom, and was 
full of discourse to company that was at table. Going to bed I ai^ed again, and 
said I could pot believe }i0 bvud tne if ho refused to tell mo all he knew ; but ho 
answered nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So wo went to bed, I 
cried, and he went to sleep. Next moniing caiiy, as his custom was, he called to lisc, 
but began jto disooucse with mo firsts to vdiich I made no reply ; he rose, came on 
the other side of the bed and kid^ mo, and drew the curtains sojftly and went to 
Oourh yfheji he joaifie home to dinnew, ho presently came to mo as was ui^ua], and 
• when I had him by the hand, 1 paid, ‘ 1!tioii dost not care to see me troubled to 
which he, Mdng nm in his arms, answered * My dearest soul, nothing upon earth 
con oflSiet me lild Ihot, and when you asked me of my bosineBS, it was whohy out 
cl my ^bwer to satisfy thee, £)r my life and fortune shall be thine, and every thousdit 
of my heart in wbi<^ the trust I am in may not be revealed,- but my honour is my 
mp, whidi I oamiiQt- preserve If I communicate the prince’s afimrs ; and pray itkee 
with this answer rest satisfied.* So great wm his reason and goodness, that upon 
copsidaraimn it made my folfy appear to me so vile, that from that day until the 
day of his death I never thought fit to ask him any business but what he cDmznu- 
picoted freely to mo in order to his estate or family. . 

• t P , P • ♦. 
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Wo pursued our voyage with piospci’ous wiuds, but with a most tenipcstiioiis 
master, a Dutchman, which is enough to say, but tmly, I think, the greatest beast 
1 over saw of his kind. 

When we had passed the Straits, we saw ocming towards us, with full sails, 
Turkish galley, well manned, and we believed we should be all oarried away slavey 
for thia man had so laden his ship with goods for Spain, that his guns were useless, 
though the ship coiTied sixty gilna. Ho called for brandy ; and after he had well 
drunkeii, aud all his men, which were near two hundred, he called for arms and 
cleared t||o deck as well as he could, resolving to fi^t rather than lose his ship, 
which was woHh thirty thousand pounds. This was sad fer us passengers ; but 
iiiy husband biido us be sure to keep, in the cabin, and the women not to appear, 
which would make the Turks think that we were a man^*-war, but if they saw - 
women, they would take usior a merohant and board He went upon the deck, 
and took a g(in afid bandoliers, and sword, and with the rest of the ship's company 
stood upon deck expecting the arrival of the Turkish man^of^wor. This beast, the 
captain, had locked me up in the cabin ; I knocked and called long to no purpose, 
until at length the cabin-boy came and opened the door ; 1, all in tears, desired 
him to be so good as to give me his blue tbrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat, 
which he did, and 1 gave him half-a-crowu, and putting them on, and ^nging away 
my night-clothes, 1 crept up softly and stood upon the deck by my husband’s side, 
as free from sickness and fear as, 1 confess, from discretion ; but it was tho eflect 
of that passion which 1 could never master. 

By this time the two vessels were engaged in parley, and so well satisfied with 
speech and sight of each other’s forces, that the ^rk's man-of-war tacked about, 
aud wc continued our course. But when your father saw it convenient to retreat, 
looking upon me, ho blessed himself, and snatched me up in his arms, saying, 

* Good God, that love make this change !* and though he seemingly chid me, ho 
would laugh at it as often as ho remembered that voyage. 

On the 2n(i of September, 1601, was fought the battle of Worcester, when the 
king being missing, aud I hearing nothing of your father being dead or alive for three 
days, it is inexpressible in what af&ietion 1 was. I neither ate nor slept, but trem- 
bled at every motion 1 heard, exp^ng the fatal news, which at last came, and 
mentioned that your father was a prisoner. Then, with some hope, I went to 
London, to find out my husband, wheresoever he was carried. On my coming to 
London, 1 ipct a messenger from him with a let^, which advised me of hia oon<- 
(lition, and told he was very civilly treated. I said little more than that I should 
be in some room at Charing Cross, where he had a promise from his keeper that he 
should rest in my compafiy at diimer-time. This was meant as a very great favour 
to him. 1 exposed him with impatience, and, ofi the day appointed, provided a 
dinner Ihid a room, as I was order<^ in which 1 was with my fa&er, and some more 
of my fji*icnds, where we saw hundr^ oi poor soldiers/^both English and Scotch, 
march almost naked cm. fbot^ and many on horseback. At last came the raptain and 
two eoldiexs. with your father, who was very cheerful in appearance^ After ho had 
spoken to me^ and aiduted me and his fiiends, he said, * liiy let ua not lose time^ 
for I know not how^liitlo 1 have to spare. This is the chance of 'tmr ; nothing 
venture nothing tave ; and so let us sit ^wn, and be miEery while WO may.* Then, 
taking my hwd and kissing me, hoitaid, * Cease weeing ; no other thing upon 
earth can move me : remember we arc all at God’s dii^>osaI.’ Pen ile told us how 
kind the captain had been to him, and that the ixsople as ho passed offered him 
tiouey, and brought him goocl things ; and that particularly Lady Denham, at Boston 
Hous^ would have given him all the tooney she bad in the ho^, butshe returned 
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her thanks, anil told her that he had so ill kept his own, that ho would not tempt 
his ffovetuor with more ; but that it* she would give him a sl^irt or two, and some 
handkerchiefs, ho would keep them as long as ho could for her sake. She fetched 
him some 8hift.s of her own, and some handkerchiefs, saying, that she was ashamed 
to give them to him, but having none of her son’s sliirts at home, she desired him 
to wear them. Thus passed the time till orders came to caiiy my husband to 
Whitehall, where, in a littfe room, (yet standing in the Bow'ling-green,) he was 
kept prisoner without the speech of any (so far as they knew) for ton weekh, and in 
expectation of death. They then examined him, and at last he grew so ill in 
heallh, by the cold and hard marches he had undergone, and being pent, up in 'a 
7‘oom dose and small, that the scurvy brought him down almost to death’s door. 
During the time of his imprisonment I failed not, constantly, wheti the dock struck 
Ibur in the morning, to ^ with a dark lanthom in my nand, ,all alone and on 
foot, from my lodgings in Chancery Lane, at my ebusitt Young’s, to Whitehall, by 
the entry that went out of King’s Street into the Bowling-green. There Iw^ould go 
under his Window, and call him softly. He, excepting the first time, never afterwards 
failed to put out his head at the first CaH. Thus wo talked together, and Bometkaea 
1 w^as so wet with rain that it wrent in at my neck, and out at my heels. My 
^ husband directed me how to make my addresses for his delivery to the Genertd 
C’romwell, who hod a groat respobt for your father, and would have bought him 
oil: to his sciwico upon any terms. 


U8.-*RnRAL m’E IN ENGLAND. 

[Wahiungtoj)! Tavino may be considered tlie head of Umt ntunerous band of prose writers 
which the United States have produced during the last thirty years. His ‘Sketchbook,' 
which was publi.shed in England in 1820, at once raised him to a disUngtiishcd eminence as 
ti writer of elegant tastes and just feelings. Many of the papers in that work are on subjects 
of English manners and sceneiy. The sentiments which Mr. Irving expressed of the laud 
of his fathers have done much to cherish in America a kind regard for our habits and associa- 
tions. Otliov writers liaVe token less friendly views ; and it must be owned that Ve have^iany 
sins to answer for ourselves, of fomenting differences, and encouraging prejudices, which 
ought never to exist amongst those who speaJc a coihmou language, have a coniinon litera- 
ture, and are brethren “ by titles manifold*’* Mr. Irving is also the author of a very clever 
and original Tvork of fiction, ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,’ — of ‘ Bracebridge Hall ;* 
of ‘Tales of a Tnivcller;' ef ‘The life and Voyages of Columbus;' of ‘ The Conquest of 
Granada;’ of ‘ Abtorio,' «kc. «kc. It is one of the disgraces of our own day (a disgrace which 
will soon compel a remedy)* that the works of Mr. Irving, as a foreigner, have no protection 
in the I'.nglish laws of copyright, although some of tlie moix? important were originally pub- 
lished ill this country. Th 0 law should be rendered just, without the least regard to ti’ans* 
atlantie notions of justice. ^ 

Tho strai^ger who would form a correct opinion of the Bbglisfa character, must 
not confine his observations to tho metropolis. Ho must go forth into the country ; 
he must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, 
cottages; he^nust wander thiough parks and gardens; along hedges and green 
laijcs; he must loiter about country churches; attend wakes and^ feiis, and other 
rural festivals ; and coi>o with the people in aB their conditions, artd all their habits 
and humours. 

In some countiies tlic lai’ge cities absorb the wealth and fa.shion of tho nation ; 
they arc the only fixed abodes of ol<^t and intelligent society, and tho comitry is 
inhabited almost entirely by boorish peasanby* lu En^and, on tho contrary, the 
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meti^opolis is a mci'c gathering placc^ or general I'ondezvous, of the polite classes, 
where they devote a small portion of the year to a huny of gaiety and dissipation, 
and having indulged this cai'nival, return again to the apparently more congenial 
habits of rural life. Tho various orders of soc^y are themforc diffused over the 
wholet^furfaco of the kingdom, and the most retired neighboui)ioods afford specimens 
of the daitout ranks. 

Iphe Eng^sh, in fact, are strongly gifted with tho rural feeling. Tliey possess a 
quick sensibility to the beauties of nature, and a keen relish for the pleasures and 
emj^oyments of the country. This passion seems inherent in them. Even tho 
ihhaJntants of mties, bom and brought up among brick walls and bustling streets, 
cuter with facBity ixkto rural habits, and evince a turn for rural occupation. 'I'ho 
merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, where he often di^ 
plays as much pride ifeal in the cultivation of his ffower-gaidcn, and the matur- 
ing of his fruits, as fie does in the conduct of his business and the success of his 
commercial enterprises, ^cn those less fortunate individuals, vrho are doomed 
to pass their lives in the midst of din and trafiic, contrive to have something that 
shaH remind them of the green a^ct of ndturo. In the most dark and dingy 
quarters of the city, the drawing-^room window resembles frequently a bank of 
flowers; every spot capable of vegetation has its grass-plot and floweivbed; and ^ 
every square its mimic park, laid out with pictui^que taste and {Reaming with re- 
freshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town, arc apt to form on unfavourable 
opinion of his social character. He is either absorbed in business, or distracted by 
tho thousand engagements that dissipate time, thought, and feeling, in this huge 
metropolis: he has, therefore, too commonly a look of hurry and abstraction. 
Wherever he happens to be, he is on the point of going somewhere else*; at the 
moment he is talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to another; and while 
paying a friendly visit) he is calculating how he slu^l economize time so as to pay 
tho other visits allotted to Idxe morning. An immense metropolis like London is 
calculated to make mim sdfish and uninteresting. In their casual and transient 
mee|iugs, they can but deal briefly in common-places. They present but the cold 
superficies of character — ^its rich and g^iai queries have no time to be warmed 
into a flow, 

It is in the coimtxy that the Englishman giy^ saepe to Ins natural feelings. He 
breaks bosegiadlyfrom the cold formaUtieB and negative dvilities of town; throws 
off his bailfltsbf 4iy reserve, and becomes joyous and free4iearted. He manages to 
collect around him all the conveniences and. elegancies of polite liH, and to banish 
its restraint* His countjy-seat abounds with every roquis^ either for studioits re* 
tirenpiept^ tosteful gratification, or rural exercise. ' Books, paintings, music, horses, 
dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are at hand. Ho puts no constraint 
either upon his guests or himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality provides tho 
means of oiyoyment, aM leaves every one ta partake aedbrding to his inclination. • 

The taste of the Engtuah in tho oifltiyation of land, and in what is oalled lands- 
cape g^udeninig is unriivailed, Tii^have studied nature intently, and discover an 
exquisite seni^.^. her beautiM forma and harmonbUB com^ Hioso charms, 

wbioh in oth^ lountries iriie lavishes in wild solitudes, are here asS&mbled round 
the haunts of domestic lilb. They seem to have caught her ooyand fbrtivegluvicS) 
and spread Hkem, like witchery^ aboitt their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of English park scenery. 
Vast lawns that extend like sheete of vivid green, with here and there dumps of- 
gigantic Uees, hea;|^ng up rich piles ;of Ibliage. The solemn pomp of groves and 
woodland glades, with the deer trooping in»i^ent herds aerdss fiiem ; the har<v 
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bounding away to the covert ; or the iiheasant, suddenly bursting upon the wing, 
The brook, taught to wind in the most natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy 
lake — the sequestered pool,' reflecting tlie quivering trees, With the yellow leaf sleep- 
ing on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid watei’s ^ #liile 
some rustic temple or sylvan statue^ grown green and dark with age, gives Sit air of 
cltiKsic sanctity to the seclusion, 

Theso are but a few of the features of park S6en^ ; but what most delights ihe, 
is the creative totcut which the English decorate the unosteUtatious abodes of 
middledife. Tho rudest habitation, * the most unpromising Snd toonty portioh of 
land, in tho hands of an Englishman of taste, becomes a littih ptiradise. With a 
nicely discriminating aye, he seizes at once upon its capabilities,' pictures iii his 
mind the future landscape. The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his bond ; 
and yet the operations of art which produce the eflhct are scarcely to be perceived. 
The cherishing and training of some trees; the cautious pruning of otheiS^ the 
nice distiibution of flowers and plants of tender Und graceful foliage ; the inta^Uo- 
tion of a green slope of velvet turf ; the' partial opening to a peep of blue distance, 
or silver gleam of wajber ; all these are managed with a delicate tact, a prevailiiig 
yet quiet assiduity, like the mogio touchings with which a painter finishes up a 
favourite picture, 

Tho residence of people of fortune and refineihent in the country has ^fl^sed a 
degree of taste and elegance in niral economy that descends to the lowest class. 
The very ]^bourcr, with his thatched cottago and narrow slip of ground, attends to 
their embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before tho door, tho little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up against the wall, anct 
hanging its blossoms about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, the holly 
jnovidcutially planted about the house, to cheat winter of its dreariness, and 
throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer ^tho fireside ; all these bespeak tho 
inniicuce of taste, flowing dbwn mm high sources, and pervadhig the lowest levels 
of tho public mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must 
1)0 the cottage of an English peasant; 

The fondness fog; rural life among . Uio higher classes of the English has had a 
groat and salutary effect upon tho national character. 1 do not know a finer raCe 
of men than the Eugh&h g^tleme^ Instead of tho softness and effeminacy which 
characteri^ tho men of rank in most "countries, they exhibit a unjbn of deganco 
and stren^, a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, which 1 am inclined 
to attiibuto to their living ^ mu<di in the open air,' and pursuing so . eagerly tho 
invigorating recreations of the country. These hardy escercises produce also a health- 
ful tone of mind and spirits^ and a manliness and simplicity of manners, which even 
tho follies and dissipations of the town cannot easily pervert, and can never entirely 
destroy. In the country, too^ the different Orders of society seem to approach more 
freely, to be more disposed to blend and operate favourably upon each other. The 
distinctions bfl|we«i them do nci t^peor to be so mailed and impassable as in the 
cities. The xmumer in which proper^ has been distributed into small estates and 
f£trm% has established a regular gra^tioh ihe nobleman,* through the dosses 
of gentry, small landed proprietors^ and substantial farmers, down to the labouring 
licaSontry; and while it has thue ban^ the extremes of sodety together, has in* 
fused into each interraediate tank a sjarit of independence. T^s, it piust be Con- 
fessed, is not so universally the case at present os it wt^ formerly : the larger estates 
having, in late years of distress; absorbed tho smaller, and, in some parts of the 
cbuntiy, dimost annihilated tho stindy race of small farmers. These, however, I 
believe, are but casual breaks in the general t^stom I have mentioned. 

^n rursfl occupation there is nothing mean ^nd debasing; It leads a m^ fpi^ 
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among scenes of natural grandeur and beauty ; it leaves him to, the workings of his 
own mind, operated upon by the purest and most elevating of external intiuOnces. 
Such a man may bo simple and rough,* but 'he cannot be vulgar. The man of rc- 
fhicflbiity therefore, finds nothing I'evolting in an intercourse with the lower orders 
of niral life, as he does when he casually mingles with the lower orders of cities, 
‘ife lays aside Jiis distance and reserve, and is glad to wave the distinctions of muk, 
and to cuter into tho honest heartfelt enjoyments of common life. Indeed the very 
amusements of. the country bring men more and more together, and tho sound of 
hound and horn blend all feelings into harmony. 1 believe this is one great* reason 
why the nobility* and gentry are more popular among the inferior orders in England 
than they are in any other country' ; and why the latter have endured so many 
excessive pressures and extremities, without repining more generally at the unequal 
distribution of fortune and privilege. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also bo attributed the riii'al 
feeling that runs through British literature ; the frequent use of illustiiitiuns from 
rural life : those incomparable descriptions of nature which abound in the British 
poets, that have continued down from ' Ihc Flower and the. Leaf of Chaucer, .and 
have brought into our closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy landscape. 
The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if they had paid Nature an occa- 
sional visit, and become acquainted with her general charms ; but the British poets 
have lived and revelled with her — ^they have wooed her in her most secret haunts 
— they have watched her minutest caprices. A spray could not tremjjle in tho 
breeze — a leaf could not rustle to tho ground — a diamond drop could not patter in 
the stream — a fragrance could not exhale from tho humble violet, nor a daisy un- 
fold its crinij^n tints to the morning, but it has Deei; noticed by these impassioned 
and delicate observers, and wrought up into some boautiful morality. 

The effect of this devotion of el^g^t minds to rural occupations has been won- 
dcrfiil on the face of the country. A great part of the island is level, and would bo 
monotonous were it not for tho charms of culture ; but it is studded and gemmed, 
^ as it were, with castles and palaces, and embroidered wdth porks and gai’dcns. Tt 
(iocs not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in little homc>sccucs 
of lural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm-house and mpss-gi‘own 
cottage is a picture ; and as the roads are continually winding; and the view is shut 
in by groves and hedgos, the eye is delighted by a continual succession of small 
landsca|)eB of captivating; loveliness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery is the moral feeling that seems to 
]:)ervade it. It is associated in tho mind with idea.s of order, of quiet, of sobCT well- 
established principles, of hoary usoge and reverend cuflAbm. Every thing seems to 
be the growth of ages, of regular and peaceful existence. Tho old churoh of remote 
architecture, with its low massive poi^ ; its Gothic tower ; its windows rich with 
tracery and painted glass ; its stately monuments df warriors and worthies of the 
olden time, ancestors of the present lords of the^il ; its tombsj^es, recording 
successive generations sturdy yeomanry, whq^ progeny still plough tho same 
fields and kneel at the same altar. The parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, partly 
antiquated; but repaired and altered in the taste of various ages» and occupants — 
tho stile a^ footpath leading fronv the ohurch-yord, across plea^nt fields, and along 
shady h^gerows, according to an immemorablo right of way — the noight)ouring 
village, wi& its venerable cottages, its public green shelt^^ by trees, under which 
the forefathers cf the present race have sported — tfie antique family mansion, 
standing apart in some little rural domain, ^t looking down with a protecting air 
on the surrounding scene ; all those common features of &giiah landscape evince a 
calm and settled security, an hereditaiy transmission, of home-bred virtues and 
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local attachmoiits. thai speak dcef^y and touchingly for the moral character of the 
nation. ♦ 

It is a pleasing sight on a Sunday morning, when the boll is sending its sober 
melody across ,the quiet fields, to behold the peasantry in their best fiucr]|||\vith 
ruddy faces, and mc^st cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly along the green lanes to 
church ; but it is still more pleasing to see them in the evenings, gathering about 
their cottage doors, and appearing to exult in the •humble comforts and embellish- 
ments which their own hands have spread around them. 

It is this sweet home-feeling, this settled repose of affection in the domestic 
scone, that is, after all, the parent of the steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments ; 
and I cannot closo these desultory remarks better, than by quotuig the words of a 
modern English poet, who has depicted it with remarkable foUcity : — 

Through each gra<lation, from the casUed hall. 

The city dome, the villa crowned nvith shade, 

But chief from modest mansions numberless, 

In town or hamlet, slielt'ring middle life, 

Down to the cott^ed vale, and straw-roof 'd shed, 

This Western isle'hath long been famed for scenes 
Whore bliss domestic finds a dwelling-place : 

Domestic bliss, that, like a harmless dove, 

(Honour and sweet endearment keej^ig guard,) 

Can centre in a little quiet.ne8t 

All tliat desire would fiy frur through the earth ; 

That can, the world eluding, be itsdf 
A world enjoy’d; tliat wants no witnesses 
But its own sharers, and approving Heaven : 

That, like a fiower deep hid in rocky cleft, 

Smiles tliough ’tis looking only at the sky. 


119.— THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. Hkbbb. 

[Beoibau) totVEHL, Bishop of Calcutta^ was bom in 1783, at Malpas, in Cheshire. In 1800 
he was entered at Brazeuose College, Oxford. His university career was one series of suc- 
cesses. llis prize poem of * Palestine,' written in 1803, unlike the majority of academical 
compositions, has ^en its rank among Our best Engli^i poems. In 1807 he took orders, 
and entered upon the discharge of his duties of parish priest in the family living of Hodnet. 
Never were the high duties of hiS sacred office fnlfiUed with g||fater zeal tlian by this most 
amiable and gifted scholar. His emi^nce' as a preacher, his reputation fur tlie hig^host 
talent, must have led to the first prafermeuta in the Church. The Bishopric of Calcutta was 
offered to him: he twice refi|Md it; but eventuidly he saw in that appointment a wide oai'ecr 
of usefulness, and he sacrifioea every other consideration to the prospects which this aposto- 
lical mission opened to his view. He embarked for India*on the ISth of June, 1823. On 
the 3rd of April, 1820, he suddenly died at Triobinopoli, having spent tlie short period of his 
sajourn in the East in labour su^h as few men have undergone. D>ing thus at the early age 
of forty-three, Ips memory is ball<)|ed in India by European and native; and his example will 
continue to animate many a man^th the oonvietiou that the talents which God has entrusted 
to ns find their best and their happiest employment in an unremitting course of eudeavonr to 
leave the world better than we found it. Bishop ifeber’s * .Tourney through India’ is one of 
our most interesting books of travels. There are three volumes of Ms Sermons ; and his 
Poem% fSrom which we extract the * Passage of tho Red Sea,' form a volume of themselves.] 

With heat overlabour’d, and the length of way, 

On Ethan’s beach the banda of iBrael lay. 

’Twos silence all, the spaztiimg sands al^; 

Save where the locust triQ^d her feeble aong^ 
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Or blended soft in drowsy c&donco fell 
The low whisper or the camera bell, ' 

’Twas silence all! — ^The flocks for shelter fly 
Where, waving light, the itcada shadows lie 
Or where, frofli far^ the flattering vi^urs make 
The nooii*tide semblance d a misty lake : 

While the mute swtdn, in careless safety spread, 

With arms enfolded, and dejected head* 

Dreams o V bis wondVouS call, his lineage high, 

And, late reveaVd, his children’s destiny. 

For, not in vain, in thraldom’s darkest hour, 

Had sped fh)m Amram’s fiwns the word of power; 

Nor faile<l the dreadful waud, whose god-liko sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way ; 

With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 

And mar the giant pbmp of !%ypt’s gods. 

Oh helpless gods! who nought avaifed to shield 
From fiery raifl your Zoan^s favour’d field! ^ 

Oh helpless gods ! who saw tho curdled blood 
Taint the pure lotus of your ancient fiood. 

And fourfold night the wandering earth enchain, 
While Memnon’s orient harp was heard in vain { 

Such musinjgs held the tribes, till UoW the west 
With milder influence on their temples prest; 

.f^nd tl^it portentous doud which, all the day, 

Hung its dark curtain o’elr their weaiy way, 

(A doud by day, a friendly flame nigh^) 

Boiled back its misty veil, and kindled into light!* 
Soft fei the eve; — ^but, ere the day was down, 

Tall waving banners streak’d the level sim ; 

And 'Wide and dark along the honzm red, 

In sandy surge the rising deSekt spread; 

**tfark, IsraeVntark!”— Onthat i^ttoge sight intent, 

In jbreathleSs ten^r, evei^ ©yo waii bent; 

And t>us;^ ii^tion’s fast increasing hum, 

And femUe voices, shriek, t^Thejr com^ they come!'* 
They come, they come! lor scmi^llatmg show, 

O’er the dark mass the braeen lances glotjp 
And sandy douds in eeuntl^ diapes eoinbme, 

As deepens or extentte the lotig tumultUbUs line; 

And fen<^’s keener ghhoe e'en now can trace 
The threatomng aspe^ of each mioi^ race: 

For many a owl-lmek tribe and cany wpear. 

The hir^g guards olMisraim’s throne, were there. 
From distant Ciish th^ troop’d, a warrior traio^ 
Sinah’s green itfe, andSenna^s marly tOaiin: 

Ob dthor wing their fiery coursers check 
'I he parched and sinewy sons of Amalek 
While close behind^ inured to feast on blood, 

Deck’d in Behemoth’s-spoiis, the tali Shangalla strode 
’Mid blazing helma, imd btfcklers rough with gold, 
ye bow swift tf«e fl-wthcd Chariots ? 
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Lo, these arc tli<y^ whom^ lords of Afeio’s fatted, * • 

Old Th^beS hath pour*d through aU her hundred gates, 

Moth(^ of 01111103 !*-^Ifow the eniei^ds glow’d, 

Where, flusli’d with persrer dnd veugcaiice, Pharaoh rodof 
And stoled in white, those brasen wheels before, 

Aziria' ark his swuethj wizards bore; 

And still responsive to the tfumpet’s cry. 

The priestly sistrum muttntir’d-— Victory ! 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s gloo^i? 

AVhom come ye foith to combat?— Wdrriors, whcxoi? 

These flocks and herds— this faint and wfeary trains 
Pe(\ from the scourge and recent from the chain? 

God of the poor^ the poor and frien<Seas save ! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slavd ! — 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

Oil earth’s last maigin throng the weeping train : 

Their cloudy guide moves on: — ^“And must we swim the main?** 
’Mid the light Spray their snorting camels stood, 

Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood, 
lie comes — their leader comes! — ^The man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward* treads. — ^The circling waves retreat, 

In hoarse deep murmui'S from his holy feet ; * 

And the chased surges, inly roai'in^, show 
The hard, wet sand, and coral hills b^low. 

With limbs that falter, acid with* hearts that Swell, 

Down, down they pass — a steep and slippery dell.— 

Around them rise, in pristilfd ehaos hurl dy 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 

And flowers that blush beneath the oceati green, 

And caves, the sea-oalv^^ low-roof 'd haunt, ate s6(to« 

Down, safely down the nartew pass they tread; 

The beetling waters storm above their head ; 

'While far beliind retires the Sinking day; 

And Aides on loom’s hills its latest ray. 

Yet not flx>m Isradi fled Hfe friendly light, 

Or (lark to theia, or <dieer1css eamo the night* 

Still in their vdh, along that dfOadfUl road, ’ 

Blazed broad and flerce the brandish’d torch of Goa* 

Its meteor glare aAcnfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror Of the rosy wavO: 

Wliilo its blest beams a sun-like heat suppl}’, 

Warm eveiy check, and dance in oveiy eyii — i 

To them alone — ‘for Misraim’s wizaWi train 
Invoke fur light their monster-gcKls in vain : 

Glouds heap’d on clouds their si'ruggling sight confine, 

A tenfold dorkuoss broods above their line. 

Yet on they fhre, by reckless Vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the uconn’s bed : 

Till midway now — ^that strange and fic^ry form 
Show’ll his di-ead vi^e lightening through the stonn ; 
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With withering splendour blasted all their might, 

And bi-akc their chartot-wheels, and man'^d their courser’s flight. 
“ Fly, Misraiin, fly ! ”-^^ho ravenous floods they see, 

And fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 

"Fly, Misraim, fly !” — From Edom’s coral strand 
Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand : — 

With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

And all is waves — dark and lonely deep— 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 

As mortal wailing swclPd the mighty blast : 

And strange and sad the whispering bi-eezes boro 
The gi'oans of Egyi>t to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, when Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th* avenging flood ! 

Oh ! welcome came cheerful mom, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below; 

The mangled limbs of men — ^tke broken car— 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war. 

Alas, how few !-v-Thcn, soft as Elim’s well, 

The precious tears of new-born fi'cedom fell. 

And he, whose liarden’d heart alike liad borne 
'riie^houso of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn. 

The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 

In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude — 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound ; 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The stniggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s breast. 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 
The dark transpai’encd of her lucid eye, 

Pour’d on the winds of heaven her wild sweet hormo&y^ 

" Who-o now,” she sang, " tHe tall Egyptian spear 1 
On’s warlike sliield, and Zoan’s chariot, where 7 
Above their ranks the whclmiug winters spread. 

Shout, Isrjj^l, for the X^ord hath trininphed ! ” 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tril^ to tribe the martial thunder rang ; 

And loud and far thoir stomy chorus spreail, — 

" i%out^ Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed !” 




120.-.ENGIAND IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. permn. 

[Descmptions of our own conntiy by foreigners have always something of instruction in 
tliem. They generally mortify our vanity, which is good; they sometimes show us in what 
our real merit consists, which is equally good. They are seldom unprejudiced, they ai'e occa- 
sionally ridiculous ; and these circumstances ought to show us the difficulty of judging correctly 
of foreign habits and manners. 

One of the earliest of these descriptions of England is that of Master Stephen Perlin, a 
French physician, W'ho was in Great Britain in the last two years of King Edward VI., and 
saw some of the remarkable events that marked the commencement of the reign of (^uuen 
Mar)'. His * Description of the Kingdoms of England and Scotland’ was punished at Paris 
in The original U'act is of great rarity; but it was reprinted with another Frenchman's 

account of England, by Gough, the antiquary, in 1775. There are few more odd books in 
any language; but there can be little doubt of the fidelity of his notices of what he saw. His 
hati-cd of tlie English seems to have been a genuine sentiment of revenge for the hatred 
which ho saw bestowed by our people upon his countrymen. The French reality, or 
flifectfition, of dislike to us at the present day has no such exeuse. 

We translate a few passages ; — ] 

The pehitidious English. — Young Franco uses no novel terms when she calls us 

Lcs Fcrfidcs Anglais.'* The wars of the Edwards and Henries earned us this. 
But they might have saved us from the reproach of cowardice. Master Perlin starts 
with this general sumiuaiy of our national character; — “ It maybe said of the Eng- 
lish, neither in war are they brave, nor in peace are they faithful ; and, as the 
Sx^oniard says, England is a good land with bad x>cople.'* 

National Hatreds. — ^Master Stephen Perlin interlar^ his book with English 
phra.se.s, which are not very easy to inteipret. We might hope that his acquaint- 
ance with our manners was as limited os his knowledge of our language, if we had 
not other evidence that our excellent forefathers of the sixteenth century had some 
tolerably strong antipathies. " The people of this nation’^mortally hate the French, 
as their old enemies, and always call us France ch^nme, Fraiim dogue^ and, besides, 
they call us or son'' We shpnld scarcely guess, without an interpretation, that 
chemsvG meant knaves. Again : 

“ The peo|)le (we proud and seditious, with bad consciences, and are faithless to 
their word, as cxpcrien(^ has taught. These villains hate all sorts of foreigners ; 
and although they have a goodTland and a good country, they arc all constantly wicked 
and moved b)i every wind ; for now they will love a prince; turn your hand, they 
will wish him killed and cnicified.*’ 

English Love of Lsttebs. — “ In this kingdom of England tlicre arc two univer- 
sities, viz. Cambhiches and Auxonne, called in Latin Auxonia^ Cambruche, in Latin 
CawJ^usium, Tbe people of the country do not fiequent them at all or very little, 
and do not give themselves up much to letters, but only to vanity and ambition, 
and merchandise.” * ♦ * " The ptcopie arc reprobates, and all enemies to good 
manners aiid letters.*’ 

The Axe and the Gibbet. — ^Master Perlin describes, with some cukous circum- 
2nd quarter f 
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stastiality, the fatf^ attempt to place Ladjr Jaue Gray upon the throne. He was 
present at tho execution of the Duke of Horthumherland| which eeema, as it natu^ 
rallj might, to have mi^e a strong impression upon him. " A lamentable thing to 
see a man beneath whom a whole kin^om trembled, to see him in the hands of ai^ 
executioner; and tho executioner was lame (for 1 was present at the ezeoatioi!i), and 
he had a white apron like a butcher. This great lord made great lamentations and 
regrets at death, and said this oration in Eb^^ish, throwii^ himself on his two 
knees, looking up to hcaten, and weeping passionately ; ‘ Zonh God mi fatre prie 
fort o\iB poores siiwrs nond vaTid in the hoore of (nir theath ; ’ which moans in French, 
‘ Seigmur Dku, mon p^e, prie pour nous korrmes et pauvres pecheu/fs, et principeUemmt 
d theure de nostre morC And after tho execution you might have seen little children 
taking up the blood that had fallen through the chinks of the scaffold on which he 
had been decapitated. In this country they place the head on a polo of wood.” 

Some pages onward tho good physician makes some sensible observations on the 
uncertainty of life in England to the noble and tho great : In this country you will 
not meet with any great nobles whose relations have not had their heads cut off. 
Cortes 1 should like better (with the reader's leave) to be a swineherd and preserve 
my head. For this affliction falls furiously upon the heads of tho great nobles. 
For you will see those great lords in grand pomp and magniffcence for a time ; turn 
youl* hand, you will sec them in tho hands of the executioner.” 

The great lords had the poor privilege of dying by the axe. The gibbet did its 
work upon the common people. Our penal laws were tho opprobrium of Europe 
even three hundred years ago, and yet wo scarcely began to reform them till our 
own generation. Hear how this foreigner regarded us : ^In France justice is well 
administered, and not tyranny, as in England, which is the pest and ruin of a country ; 
for a kingdom ought to be governed^ xiot in shedding human blood in such abun- 
dance that the blood flows in streams, by which means tho good are troubled.” 

In England there is so oruel a justice that for nothing they have a man killed ; 
for where in France they would condemn a man to be whipped, here, without fail, 
ho would be condemned to die. It is true^ there are only two kinds of justice, 
namely, hanging and deoafatation ; and thus a malefactor gains as much by doing 
a great deal of evil as a little, which ought not to be ; and the practice is better in 
France, where there are sevorsl kinds of punishments according to tho crime. In 
this island th^ have no wheel, nor any other punishments than the two I have 
mentioned. They make the poor crimineds and condemned malefactors suffer on 
gibbets of wood outside tho city, if they are not lifilords, barbarously in French 
Milours, whom they kill in Lemdon to terrify tho people.” 

EnoiiISH Chebb.— With all his dislike of us, the Frenchman seemed to relish our 
hospitality. He talks of tho good cheer that be had, "pnworthy as he was,” at 
the house of the Lord Ouardon (Ix>rd Warden). Of {he commonalty he says, ^The 
people of this place make great cheer, and like much to banquet, and you will ^ 
many rich taverns and tavern-keepers who have custbrnarily laige ptoses in which 
arc three or four small puraea full of money, consequently we may consider that 
this oountzy is' very fhlt of moilfy, and that the tradespeople gain more in a week 
than those of Gen^y or %)ain in a month. For you will see haltters and joinery 
artisans generally, playing their crowns at tennis, udiicb is not mriinarily seen in 
any other place, particularly on n woxking day. And in a tavern they.make good 

<diQor ofbener than once a day with rabbits, and hares, and every sort of food. 

** 'Bie English one with the other are joyous, and ara veiy fond of music ; for there 
is'not ever so small a church in which music is not sung; and they are great 
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drinkers; for, if an Englishman wishes to treat you, he will say to you in his Ian- 
guage, vit drUig a quarta fim oim gaaquim oim hispaignd^ ovm, malvo^si ; which 
meaiis, mUa iu wnirlmre vm qwxHd de vin du gascoiffm^ utUre cTeapaignef et me ‘ 
autre de malvme. In drinking and in eating they will say to you move than a hun- 
dred titnos drind wu; and you will reply to them in their language, i^igiu. If 
you thank theiUi you s^y to them in their language, tcmque artekxg. Being drunk, 
they will swear to you by blood, and death that you shall drink all that you hold in 
your cup, and will say to you thus, b^od eol drind tou agofud oiu. Now, remember 
(if you pleaso) that in this country they generally use Tessela of sUrer when they 
drink wine; and they will say to you usually at table, govd dt&re. The servants 
wait on their masters bareheaded, and leave their bonnets on the buffet,” *. * * 
They use a great deal of beer, double and single, and they drink it not in glasses, 
but in earthenware pots of which the handles are of silver, and the cover ; and this 
in houses where they are rather rich. Eor among the poor the covers of the bcer- 
pols arc merely of pewter, and in some places above villages the beer pots are only 
of wood. They use much whiter bread than in France, and it was in my time as 
cheap os in !F^co ; and with their b^r they liave a custom of using very soft 
cakes, in which there are raisins, and which make you find the double beer very 
good ; and 1 have had formerly at the Bie, a sea-port, as good as ever I drank in 
any country in the world. The people of this country are very good in the fumi- 
tui*e of their houses, as good as any pco|^e in the world.” 

Shops and Houses. — this coimtry all shops of all trades ai*e open, like those 
of the barbers in France, and they have a great many openings of glass, as well in 
tho workshops as in the higher cl^bera ; for in the ch^bers you will see many 
windows of g^ass, and in almost all the houses of every town, although tjiey belong to 
tradespeople ; and all the houses here are like tho working places of the barbers of 
France, as well above as below; and you will see in their workshops and windows, 
as often in towns as in villages, a great many flowers, and in tavcins a great deal of 
bay on the wooden benches^ and many tapered cushions on which the travoUers 
sit down/* 

“ Tho English make great use of tapestries and of painted linens, which ore well 
done, and on which are many magnificent roses embellished with fleurs-de-lis and 
lions, for you can enter but few houses where you do not find these tapestries.” 

l^E CouNTRT. — ^Master Feriiu docs not confine his observations to the towns and 
cities, of which he says there are not tnpre than twenty-five inclosed with walls and 
ditches. 

The countty is well covered and shady, for the lands are all enclosed with 
hedges, oaks, and several other sorts trees, so that in travelling you think you 
are in a perpetual wood, but you will discover many flights of steps, which are called 
in English amjihoree [stiles], and by which persons on foot go along little paths and 
enter the groiinds; pex^ns on horseback do not go thus, but go on tho high road 
between trees and bush^ In this country there are no shepherds who generally 
keep tho she^ but they nsui% leave thed in the woods morning and evening, 
and in the open fields.” He telto us, moreover, that the iiinglish are esccellent at 
aH sorts of fruits, as apnS^ aud p<kKhes/* “The people ai’e all armed; and tho 
labourers, wheir^they till th6 leave their swoMs and their bows in a comer 

of thg field.” 

We conclude with Master Ferlhl’e last words, “And this is enough about 
Eos^d.’* / 
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[Fuab^xs Bejihibb--** the most instnictive of aU Eant India travellers,” os he has been 
, oftued — was a physician who had a passionate desire for peregrination. About 1050 he had 
an opportunity of proceeding fi-om Cairo to the Bast Indies ; and his skill as a medical prac- 
titioner enabled him to travel mtliout cost. He entered the dominions of the Groat Mogul 
when the sons of Shah Jehan were Bating for tlm empire, and Bara .*ind Aurengzebe (or 
Auningsebe) matched them power in a struggle, truly feakul in its deadly hatred and re- 
venge. The great battle that gave tho crown to Aurengssobe, and consigned Bara to mi 
ignominious death, is told uiUi wonderM spirit by Uio French physician. The extracts which 
we give aro from a translation by Mr. Irying Brock, in two volumes. Bernier, after living 
twelve years in India as physician to Aurengaebe, returned to France, and died in 168B.] 

Tho preparations I have described being completed, the aiiillery of both armies 
opened their Are, the invariable mode of commencing an engagement ; and the 
arrows were already tliick in the air, when suddenly there fell a shower of rain so 
violent as to interrupt the work of slaughter for a while. The weather had no 
sooner cleared than tho sound of cannon was again heard, and Dara was at this 
timo seen seated on a beautiful elephant of Ceylon, issuing his orders for a general 
onset ; and, placing himself at the head of a numerous body of horse, advanced 
boldly towards the enexiay's canuon. He was received with firmness, and soon 
surrounded by heaps of slain. And not only the body which he led to tho attack, 
but those by which ho was followed, were thrown into disorder. StiU did he 
retain an admirable calmness, and evindb his immovable * determination not to 
recede. He was observed on his elephant looking about him with an undaunted 
air, and marking the progress of the action. The troops wore animated by his 
example, and the fugitives resumed their ranks ; the charge was repeated, but he 
could not come up to the enemy before another volley carried death and dismay to 
the assailants, many took to flight ; but the greater part seemed to have imbibed 
Data's spirit, and followed their intrepid commander, until the cannon were forced, 
the iron chains disengaged, the enemy’s camp entered and the camels and infantry 
put completely to tho rout. It was now that tho cavaliy of both armies coming 
in contact, tho battle raged with the greatest fierceness. Showers of arrows 
obscured the air, Dara himself emptying his^ quiver : those weapons, however, pro- 
duce but little effect, nine out of ten flying over the soldiers’ heads, or falling 
short. Tho arrows dlschaigcd, the sword was drawn, and the contending squadrons 
fought hand to hand, both sides appearing to increase in obstinacy in proportion 
as the sword performed its murderous work. During the whole of this tremendous 
conflict, bars afforded undeniable proofs of invincible courage, raising tho voice of 
encouragement and command, and perfowning such feats of valotu*, tliat he buot 
ceoded at length in overthrowing the enemy's cavaliy, and compeliing it to fly. 

Aurengzeb^ who was at no great distance, and mounted ^so op an elephant, 
endeavbiu^, but without success, to retrieve the disasters of the day. He 
attemi^edi to make ,head against Dara, with a strongs body of his choicest cavali;y, 
but it was likewise driven ftom the field in great cemfusion. Here ][,eamH>i avoid 
commending his bravery and x^tutlon. He saw that nearly the whole of ’ the 
army under his immediate conimsnd was defeated and put to flight; the number 
winch remained unbroken and collected about his person^ not exceeding one 
thbustod (1 have bomi tbldit scarueiy amounted to five hundred). He found that 
Dara, notwithstanding the extreme ruggednessoft^ ground which aeparatedithem, 
evidently intended to nish upon hia remaining liille fwd ; yOt did ho not betray 
the slightest symptom of fe^, or even m inclination to retreat ; but Calhhg many of 
his principal ofiKoers by name, exdaimed, Iklirani f ((^urage, my friei^), KodoiM t 
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Kodor-M ! anil theu^ to reniovc all doubt' of liis rosolution, and to bIiow that lie 
t1iou;ght of le^ tliau a retreat, he coI^lUaudod (strange carpedient !) that 

chains should bo fastened to the feet of his elephant ; a connuand he would 
undoubtedly have seen obeyed, if all those who were about hint Inid not given tlie 
strongest assurances of their unsubdued spirit and unshaken fidelity. 

Dsra all this time meditated an advance upon Aurengzebc, but was retarded 
by the difficulty of the gi^ound, and by the enemy’s cavalry, which, though in dis- 
order, still covered the hills and plains that intervened between the two com- 
manders. Certainly ho ought to have felt that without the destruction of his brother, 
victory would be incomplete ; nor should he have stifibrcd any consideration to 
move him from his puipose of attacking Aurengzebo, now that ho was so clearly 
incapable of offering effectual resistance. He had an easy opportunity to crush 
this formidable rivtd ; but the circumstance I am about to relate distracted his 
attention and saved Aurengzebc fiom the impending danger. 

Dai*a perceived at this critical moment that his left wing was in disorder ; and an 
aiiie-de-camp bringing him intelligence of the deaths of Ruotum-Khau ai\d Sittcrsal, 
and of the imminent penl into which Itam-Singh-Boutl6 was placed in consequence 
of having valiantly burj^t through the enemy, by whom he was, however, entirely 
surroiixidcd, Dara abandoned the idea of pushing towards Aurengzebe, and deter- 
mined to fiy to the succour of the left wing. After a great deal of hard fighting, 
Dora’s presence turned the tide of fortyne, and the enemy was driven back at all 
points ; but the rout was not so complete as to leave him without occupation. 
Meanwhile Bam^Singh-Eoutl6 was opposed to Mor^ Bokclie, and performing prodi- 
gies of valour. The Rajah wounded the pdneo^ and approached so neai‘ as to cut 
some of the bands by which the amari was filed upon the elephant, hoping in that 
way to biing his antagonist to the coiih ; but the intrepidity and adroitness of 
MorM« Bakcho did not permit him to accomplish his object. Though wounded, 
and beset on all sides by the nyaputs, the Fi^ihce disdained to yield : he dealt his 
blows with terrible effect, throwing at the same time his shield over his son, a lad 
of seven years of age, seated at his side ; and discharged an aiTOw with so unerring 
an aim that the Raj^ fell dead on the spot. 

It was not long Moro Dara was made acquainted with the serious loss he had 
sustained ; and hcai'ing sdso that Moxfid Bakchc was hemmed in by the rajapnts, 
rendered furious by the death of their master, he determined, notwithstanding 
every obstacle, to advance to the attack of that prince; the only measure by 
which ho could hope to repair the error committed in sufieving Aurengzebe to 
escape: but even this step was rohdored abortive by an act of treachery, which 
involved Dara in immediate and iiretnevable ruin. 

Calil-ullah-Khau, who commanded the nght wing, consisting of tliirty thousand 
Moguls, a force which alone was sufficient to destroy Aurengzebe’s army, kept 
aloof from the engagement, ;«ehilo Dara, at the head of the left wing, fought with 
courage and success. The traitor pret^ded that his. division was designed for a 
corps of resdhre, and that he could not, persistently with his orders, move one 
step, or dischaxge a single aiTPvr, imiil the eitrcmity ; but the blackest perMy 
was the cause hia.inactibh. 

A few yeai^s pripr to tins period, CalH-i^ah had suffered some indignity at the 
hands of Doia, a^4 considered the hour had an'ived when lie might gratify the 
res^tm^t which had never oeae^ th i^kle in his bosom? His abstinence from 
all share in t£e battle did not, hoijrpvcr, produce the mischief intended, Dara 
having proved yictonous without tW ioHope of the right wing. The trwtor, 
tl^ereforc, had recourse to auoil^ his divisio:^ fallowed. by 

a itew peisoiiB, and riding with speed to^iwds pi'^cly at the moment when 
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that prince was hastening to assist in the downfall of MorM-Bakche, he exclaimed^ 
while yet at some distanco, Salamet, Elliamd-iUrdlah ! May 

you bo happy ! May your Majesty enjoy health, and reign in safety ! The victory 
is your own ! But let me ask, why are you still mounted on this lofiiy elephant ? 
Have you not been sufficiently exposed to danger ? If one of the numberless 
arrows, or balls, which have pierc^ your canopy" had touched your^ person, who 
can imagine the dreadful situation to which we should be reduced 1 In HoaVou*s 
name descend quickly, and mount your hor^ ; noising now remains but to pursue 
the fugitives with vigour. 1 ontreat your majesty permit them not to escape ! 

Hod Bara considered the consequences of quitting the back of bis elephant, on 
which he had displayed so much valour, and served os a rallying point to the army, 
he would have become master of the empire ; but the credulous prince, duped by the 
artful obsequiousness of Calil-ullal\, listened to his advice as though it had been 
sincere. Ho descended from the elephant, and mounted his horse ; but a quarter 
of an hour had not elapsed when, suspecting the imposture, he inquired impa- 
tiently for Calil-ullah. The villain, however, was not within his reach ; he inveighed 
vehemently against that officer, and threatened him with death ; but Bara’s rage 
was now impotent, and bis menace incapable of being executed. The troops having 
missed their prince, a rumour quickly spread that he was killed and the army 
betrayed : a universal panic seized them ; every man thought only of his own safety, 
and how to escape from the resentment of Aurengzebo. In a few minutes the 
army seemed disbanded, and (strange and sudden reverse !) the conqueror became 
the vanquished. Aurengzebe remained during a quarter of an hour steadily on 
his elephant, and was rewarded with the crown of llindostau : Bava left his own 
elephant a few minutes too soon, and wm hurled fi*om the pinnacle of glory, to bo 
numbered amongst the most miserable of princes : — so shoii^sighted is man, 
and so mighty are the cousequcnccs which sometimes jBow from the most 
trivial incidents. 

The Patau having assembled, during the night, a considerable number of armed 
men, seized this gold, together with the women’s jewels^ and fdl upon Bara and 
Sipper Bhekd, killed the persona who attempted to defend them, and tied the 
prince on the back of au elephant. The public executioner was ordered to edt 
behind, for the purpose of catting off his head, upon the first appearance of resist- 
ance, either on his own part, or on that of any of his adherents ; and in this 
degrading posture Bara was carried to the arm^ before Tatta, and delivered into the 
hands of MQr-Baba. This officer then commanded Jihon-Khan to proceed with his 
prisoner, first to Lahore, and afterwards to Belhi. 

When the unhappy prince was brought to the gates of Belhi, it became, a ques- 
tion wjth Aurengzebe whether, in conducting him to the fortress of Gualior, L o 
should he made to pass thiough the capital. It was the b|^ion of some cpurilei:^ 
tlxat this was by ah means to he avoided, because not only would si^h an exhibit 
tiou be derogatory to the ^ydl' fieuo^y, but it might beoein^ the mgn^ for revolt, 
and the rescue of Bara nugh^ be sucocssfiffiy attempted. Otfa^ mmtoiuedi on 
the contrary, that he ought to bo seen by the whole city : that it was neeesstu^ to 
strike the people with terror and ostohishment, and to impress their B^da with on 
idea of the absolute and irreea'stihio ^wer of Aurengs^o. li was oisb. odHsable, 
they added, to undeceive the omriffis and the people, who stfil entertained doubts of 
Bom’s captivity, and to O^^ingi^^h at once the hopes 'of his secret partisans. 
Aurengzebe viewed the loiter hi the .swe bght ; the wretched prisoner was 
therefbie seeured on an elephant ; his son, JSipper-Shekd/j^actid at his side, and' 
bdiind ihenii instead of the executioner, was seated B^dur-Khan, This was not 
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one of the majestic elephants of Pegn or Ceylon, which Para had been in the Imbitt 
of mounting, pomjpously caparisoned, the harness gilt, and trax>pings decorated 
with figured work, and carrying a beautifully painted chair^ inlaid with gold, and a 
magnificent canopy to shelter the prince from the sun ; Dora, was now seen seated 
on a miserable and worn-out animal, covered with filth ; he no longer wore tbo 
ncckiaco of laige pearls which distinguished the princes of Hindostan, nor the rich 
iurban and or embroidered vest ; ho and his son were now habited in dirty 

doth of the coarsest texture^ and his sorry turban was wrapped round with a scarf 
of Cashmere wool, resembling that worn by the meanest of the people. 

Such was the appearance of Dara when led through the bazaars and every quarter 
of the dty. 1 could not divest myself of the idea that some dreadful execution was 
about to take place, and felt surprised that government should have the hardihood to 
commit all these indignities up<m a prince confessedly popular among the lower 
orders, especially as 1 saw scarcely any armed form The people had for some time 
inveighed bitterly against the unnatural conduct of Aurengzebc: the imprison- 
ment of his father, of his son, Sultan Mahmud, and of his brother, MoiiUl Bakche, 
filled evoiy bosom with horror and disgust. The crowd assembled upon this dis- 
graceful occasion was immense ; and everywhere I observed the people weeping, 
and lamenting the fate of Dara in the most touching language. I took my station 
in one of the most conspicuous parts of the dty, in the midst of the largest bazaar ; 
was mounted on a good horse, and accompanied by two servants, and two intimate 
friends. From every quarter 1 heard piercing and distressing shrieks ; men, 
women, and duldren, wading as if some mighty calamity had happened to them- 
selves. Jihoir-Khan rode near the wretched Dara ; and the abusive and indignant 
cries vociferated as the tmtor moved along were absolutely deafening. 1 observed 
some Fakirs and several poor people throw stones at the infamous Patari ; but not 
a single movement was made with a view of delivering the beloved and com- 
passionated prince. When this disgraceful procession had passed through every 
part of Delhi, the poor prisoner was shut up in one of his own gardens, called 
Hcidcr-Abad. 

Aurengzebc was immediately made acquainted with the impression which this 
spectacle produced upon the public mind, the indignation manifested by the popu- 
lace against Jihon-Khon, the threats hold out to stoiie the perfidious man, and with 
the fears entertained of a general iusun’cction. A second council was consequently 
convened, and the question discussed, whether it wore more expedient to conduct 
Dara to Gualior, agreeably to the original intention, or to put him to death 'without 
farther delay. By some it was maintained that there was no reason for proceeding 
to extremities, and that the prince might safely be taken to Gualior, provided ho 
were attended with a strong escort : X^echmend-Khan, although he and Dara had 
long been on bad terms, enforced this opinion with all his powers of argument : 
but it ^vas ultimately decided that Dara should die, and that Sipper-Shekd should 
be confined in Gualior, At tW meeting SophinararBegum beteayed all her enmity 
against her hapless brother, combating the arguments of Danechn^end, and exciting 
Aurengzebe to this foul and ufinatum muzder. Her efforts wore but too succeiBs- 
fully seconded Oalil-uUah Khan and Bhaijstft Khan, both of them old enemies of 
Dara ; -and by Takarrub-Khan, i wtot^ed pamsite recently raised to the rank of 
omrah, and formerly a physician. He ^as originally distinguished by the appella- 
tioji of Hakin-DavOud, and had competed to fiy from Persia, This man 
rendered himself conspicuous in the ^uucjl by his violent harrangno. “ Dara ought 
not to live,” he exclaimed, “the wety of the state depends upon Bis immediate 
execution ; and 1 Ibol the less to recommend his being put to death, 

because he had abjured his religip% M stowed himi^lf i kafir. If it ,be sinful to 
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shed the blood of such^a person, may the sin be visited upon my own head !*' an 
imprecation which was not allowed to pass umt^garded ; for divine justice overtook 
this man in his career of wickedness ; he was soon dis^aced, declared infamous, 
and sentenced to a miserable death. 

The chai^ge of this atrocious murder was intrusted to a slave of the name of 
Nazir, who had been educated by Shan Jehan, but experienced some ill-troatmcut 
from Dara. The prince, apprehensive that poison would be administered to him, 
was employed with Sipper-Shekd in boiling lentils, when Nazir and four other 
lufHans entered his apaitmont. “My dear soni” he cried out, “ these men are come 
to murder iis ! ** He then seized a small kitchen knife, the only weapon in his 
possession. One of the murderers having secured SippcivShekd, the rest fell upon 
Dara, threw him down, and while three of the assassins held him Nazir decapitated 
his fetched victim. The head was instantly carried to Aurengzebe who commanded 
that it should be placed on a dish, and that water should be brought. The blood 
was then wrashed from the face, and when it could no longer be doubted that it 
was indeed the head of Dara, he shed tears, and said, “Ah, Bedbokt ! unhappy man ! 
let this shocking sight no more offend my eyes, but take away the head, and bury 
it in llumaioon’s sepulchre.” 


EPISTLE TO A ERIEND. 


S. Rogers. 


[In 1780 was published, * An Ode to Superstition, with other Poems.* This was the first 
work of Samuel Rogers, one of our living authors. Mr. Rogers, himsolf a banker of the city 
of London, was the son of a city banker. He received a liberal education ; his taste was 
assiduously cnltivatefl. At a time which preceded tho early days of Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, and Southey, and Campbell, Mr. Rogers produced * The Pleasures of Memory,’ which 
appeared in 170^. * His other most considerable poem, * Italy,’ did not appear till 1830. 
There are few such examples of the imagination and tlie taste remaining unchanged for half 
a century. The * Epistle to a Friend,” w’hich we give below, was printed in the Bainebeaiiti- 
I’ul illustrated volume with the * Pleasures of Memoiy,* in 1834, but was originally published 
in 1708. In his preface to this ebamring poem Mr. Rogers says, ** It is tlie design of this 
epistle to illustrate the virtue of True Taste; and to show how little she r^uires to secure, 
not only the comforts, hut even the elegancies of life. l*rae Taste is on excellent economist. 
She confines her choice to few objects, and delights in producing great effects by small 
means; while False Ta.ste is for ever sighing after the new and tlie raro; and reminds us, in 
her works, of the scholar of Apelles, who, not being able to paint his Helen beautifiil, deter- 
mined to make her fine,”] 




When, with a Reaumuria akill, thy curious mind 
Has classed the insect-tribes of human-kind, 

Each with its bugy hum, or gilded wing, 

Its subtle web-work, or its venomed sting; 

Let mo, to claim a few unvalued hours, ^ 

Point out the green lane rough with fi^n and flow^; 
The ahcltered gate that opens to my field. 

And the white front thi'O^ minf^ing elms revealed. 

In vain, a village-ftiend invites 
To simple comforts, and domestic rites, 

When the gay months of carnival resume 
Their annual round Of glitter and perfume ; 

When London hails theo to its splendid mat^ 

Its hives of sweets, and cabinetsef art; 

And, lo 1 mi^estic as td>y manly song^ 
flows the fiifi tide of human life alexig. 
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Silll must my partial pencil love to dwell 
On the home*proBpocts of my hermit-cell; 

Tho mossy pales that skirt the orchturd^green, 

Hero hid by shrub-wood, there by glimpses seen; 

And the brown pathway, that, with cat*eloss flow. 

Sinks, and is lost among the trees below. 

Still must it traco (the flattering tints foigive) 

]Bach fleeting charm that bids the landscape live. ^ 

Oft o’er the mead, at pleasing distance, pass, 

Browsing the hedge by flts, the pannierod ass; 

The idling shepherd-boy, with rude delight, 

Whistling his dog to mark the pebbles’ flight ; 

And ill her kerchief blue the cottage-maid. 

With brimming pitcher from the shadowy glado. 

Far to the south a mountain-vale retires, 

BJeh in its groves, and glens, and village-apkes; 

Its upland-lawns, and cliffs with foliage hung, 

Its wizard stream, nor nameless, nor unsung; 

And through the various years, the various day. 

What scenes of glory burst, and melt away ! 

When Apiil verdure springs in Qrosvcnor Square 
And the furred beauty comes to winter there, 

She bids old Natm*e mar the plan no more; 

Yet still the seasons circle as before. 

Ah ! still as soon the young Aurora plays, 

Tho’ moons and flambeaux trail their broadest blaze ; 

As soon the sky-lai'k poms his matin song, 

Tho’ evening lingers at the mask so long. 

There let her strike with momentary ray. 

As tapers shine their little livra away; 

There let her practise from hcx’sdf to steal, 

And look the happiness she does not feel ; 

Tho ready smile and bidden blush employ 
At Faro-routs, that dazzle to destroy ; 

Fan with affected cose the cssenced air, 

And lisp of fashions witli unmeaning stara. 

Bo thine to meditate an humbler flight, 

When morning fills the .flohls with rosy light ; 

Bo thine to blend, nor thine a vulgar aihi, 

Kepose with dignity, with Quiet fame. 

Here no stat^hambers in long lino unfold, 

Bright with, broad mirrors^ rough with fretted gold; 

•Yet modest omamept, with use combined. 

Attracts the eye to the mind. 

Small change of scene, small space his home requires, 

Who leads a life of satisfied desires. 

What tho’ no msible breathes, no canvas ^ows, 

Fi‘om every point A of genius flows! 

Be mine to Mess the mpre mechanic skill, 

That stamps, reneWi^ Abd multiplies at will ; 

And cheaply circula)^; through distant dimes^ 

The fisdrest relics cf the purest times. 
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Hero from the mould to cousoious being start 
Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 

Hero chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shine, 

That slept for ages in a second mine ; 

And hero the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michaers gi'andeur, and a Haphaers grace! 

Thy gaUeiy, Florence, ^Ids my humble walls; 

And my low roof the Vatican recalls! 

Soon as the morning dream my pillow flies. 

To waking sense what brighter visions rise I 
0 mark! again the coursers of the sun, 

At Guido’s call, their rotmd of j^oiy run I 
Again the rosy Hours resume their flight, 

Obscured and lost in floods of golden light! 

But could thine erring fnond so long forget 
(Sweet source of pensive joy and fond regret) 

Tliat here its warmest hues the pencil flings, 

Lo ! here the lost restores, the absent brings ; 

And still the few best loved and znost revered 
Rise round the board their social smile endeared? 

Selected shelves shall claim thy studious hours 
There shall thy ranging mind be fed on flowers ! 
There, while the shad^ lamp’s mild lustre streams, 
Read ancient books, or dream inispiring dreams ; 
And, when a sage’s bust arrests thee there, 

Pause, and his features with his thoughts compare. 
— ^Ah ! most that art my grateful rapture calls, 
Which breathes a soul into the silent walls ; 

Which gathers round the wise of every tongue. 

All on whose words departed nations hung; 

Still prom]7t to charm with many a converse sweet; 
Guides in the wdrid, companions in retreat I 
Tho’ my thatched bath no rich mosaic knows, 

A limpid spring with unfelt current flows. 

Emblem of life ! which still os we survey, 

Seems motionless, yet ever glides away! 

The shadowy walls record, with Attic art, 

Tho strength and beauty which its waves impeut. 
Here Thetis, bonding ^ith a mother’s fears, 

Dips her dear boy, whose pride restrtuus his tears ; 
There Venus, rising, shrinks with sweet surprise 
As her fair sel^ reflected, seems to rise! 

Far from the joyless glare, the maddening strife, 
And all the dull im^rrinenoe of lij^, 

These eyelids open to the rising ray, 

And dose, when Kat^ bid^ at o1^ of day. 

Here, at the dawn, Itindl^ landscape glows; 
There noon-day loV^ call from faint rep^ 

Hem the flushed wave flings bSiCk the parting light; 
There glimmering tamps anticipate tbc night. 

When from his das^ breams the student steals. 
Amid the buss of orowdi^, the ^i3iirl of whe^s, 
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To musG unnoticed — while around him press 
The meteor forms of equipage and dress i 
Alone, in wonder lost, he seems to stand 
A very stranger in his native land,! 

And (tho’ perchance of current coin possest, 

And modem phrase by liyingdips ezprest) 

Like those blest youths, forgive the fabling page, 
Whose blameless lives deceived a twilight age, 

Spent in sweet slunilx^ ; till the miner's spado 
Unclosed the cavern, and the morning *played. 

Ah, what thoir strange surprise, their wild delight ! 
New arts of life, new manners- meet their sight! 

In a now world they wake, as from the dead ; 

Yet doubt the trance dissolved, the vision fled I 
0 come, and, rich in intellectual wealth, 

Blend thought with exercise, with knowledge health ; 
Long in this sheltered scene of lettered talk, 

With sober step repeat the pensive walk; 

Nor scorn, when graver triflings fail to please, 

The cheap amusemenli of a mind ease; 

Hero every care in sweet oblivion cas^. 

And many an idle hour — ^not idly passed. 

No tuneful echoes, ambushed at my gate. 

Catch the blest accents of the wise and great. 

Vain of its various page, no idbum breathes 
Tho sigh that friendship or the muse bequeaths. 

Yet some good genii o'er my hearth preside, 

Oft the far friend, with secret spell to guide ; 

And there I trace, when the gray Evening lours, 

A silent chronicle of happier hours ! 

When Christmas revels in a world of snow, 

And bids her berries blush, h^ carols flow ; 

His spangling shower when frost the wisard flings ; 
Or, borne in ether blue, on viewless, wings, 

O’er the white pane his silyery foliage weaves, 

And gems %^th icicles the sheltering caves; 

— ^Thy muffled friend his nectarine-wall pursues, 
What time the sun the yellow crocus woos, 

Screened from the arrowy north; and duly hies 
To meet tho morning rumour .as it flies ; 

To hmge tho murmuring market-place, and view 
The motley growps that faithfol ^niers drew. 

^ When spring b\irats forth in blossoms thro’ the 
And her v^d mnsic triumplm on the gale. 

Oft with my book I mftse from stUe to stile ; 

Oft in my porch the listless noon beguile, 

Framing loose numbers, till dedining day 
Thro’ the green trellis shoots a crimson ray; 

TUI the west wind loads on the twilight hours. 

And shakes tho fragrant l;>eUs of closing flowers. 

Nor boast, 0 Choisy^ seat of soft delight, 

The secret charm of thy voluptuous night 
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Vain is tho blaze of wealth, the pomp of power! 

Lo ! here, attendant on the shadowy hour, 

Thy closet-supper, served by hands unseen, 

Sheds, like an evening star, its ray serene 
To hail our coming. Not a stop profane 
Dares, with rude sound, tho^ cheerful rite i*estrain; 

And, while tho fiugal banquet glows revealed, 

Pure and unbought — the natives of ihy field ; 

While blushing fruits thro’ scattered leaves invite, 

Still clad in bloom, and veiled in azure light; 

With wine, as rich in years as Horace sings, 

With water, clear as his own fountain flings, 

The shifting side-board xdays its humbler ps^ 

Beyond the triumphs of a Loriot’s art. 

Thus, in this calm recess so richly fraught 
With mental light and luxury of thought, 

My life steals on ; (0 could it blend with tliine I) 
Careless my course, yet not without design. 

So thro’ the vales of Loire the bee-14ves glide, 

The light raft drooping with the silent tide; 

So, till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 

The busy people wing their various flight, 

Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless flowers^ 

That scent the vineyard in its purple hours. 

Eise, ere the watch-relieving clarions play, 

Caught thro’ St. James’s groves at blush of day; 

Ere its full voice the choral anthem flings 
Thro’ trophied tombs of heroes and of kings. 

Haste to the tranquil shade of leansed ease, 

Tho’ skilled alike to dazzle and to please; 

Tho’ each gay scene be searched with anxious eye, 

Nor thy shut doors be passed without a sigh. 

If, when this roof jsiliall know thy friend no more, 
Some, formed like thee, should once, like thee, explore; 
Invoke tho loirs of his Moved retreat, 

And his lone walks imprint with pilgrim feet; ' 

Then be it said, (as, vain of better days, 

Some gray domestic prompts tho parti^ praise,) 
Unknown he lived, unenvied, not unblest; 

Beason his guide, and Happiness his guest. 

In the dear mirror of his moml page 
Wo trace the manners of a purer age. 

His soul, wiUi thirst of genuine gleiy fraught, 

Scorned, the fdse lustre of lioentious thoughts 
-—One fSair asylum from the world we knew, 

One chosen seat, tlu^ pharma with various view ! 

Who boasts of moro ^lieve the scriotia strain) 

Sighs for a home, aud'sig^ alas! in vain. 

Thro’ each he roves, Ihe tenant of a day, 

And, with tho swallow^ ^ings the year away 1 ” 
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123.— APO PHTHEGMS.— 1 V. 

The Selfishness op Vice. — ^Whove tlicro is no integiity, there can ho no con- 
fidonce ; and where thei*e is no oouiidcnco, there c*in bo no unanimity. Thico German 
robbers having acquired, by various atrocities, what amounted to a vciy valuable 
l>ooty, they agreed to divide the spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. 
When the day, which they had appointed for this purpose, arrived, one of them was 
despatched to a neighbouring town, to purchase provisions for their last carousal. 
The other two secretly agreed to miu*der him on his i*ctum, that they might come 
in for one half of the plimder, instead of a third. They did so. But the murdered 
nian was a closer calculator even than his assassins, for ho had previously poisoned 
a part of the pinvisions, that ho might appx'opriatc to himself the whole of the spoil. 
This precious ti’iumvirate were found dead together — a signal instance that nothing 
is so blind and suicidal as the selfishness of vice. — Colton. 

Sill Thomas Moue. — His country-house was at Chelsea, in liCddlcsex, where Sir 
John Danvers built his house. The chimney-piecc of marble, in Sir John’s chamber, 
was the chimney-piece of Sir Thomas More’s chamber, as Sir John liimself told me, 
Where the gate is now, adorned with two noble pyramids, there stood anciently a 
gate-house, which was flat on the top, leaded, froin whence is a most pleasant prospect 
of the Thames, and the fields beyond ; on this place the Lord Chancellor More- was 
wont to recreate himself and contemplate. It happened one time, that a Tom of Bedlam 
came uj) to him, and had a mind to have thrown him fi'om the battlements, saying, 
" Lcaj), Tom, leaii.” llie chancellor was in his gown, and besides ancient, and not 
able to struggle with such a strong fellow. My lord had a little dog with him ; said 
he, “ Lot us first throw the dog down, and see what sport that will bo ; ” so the dog 
was thiwn over. “ This is very fine sport,” said my lord, “ fetch him up and try 
once more ; ” while the madman was going down, my lord fastened the door, and 
called for help, but ever after kept the door shut. — ^Aubrey. 

Johnson. — ^The late Alexander Earl of Eiglintoimc, who loved wit more than wine, 
and men of genius more than sycophants, had a great admiration of Johnson ; but, 
from the remarkable elegance of his own manners, was, perhaps, too delicately sensi- 
ble of the i-oughness which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s behaviour. One 
evening about this time, when his lordship did me the honour to sup at my lodgings 
with Dr. Robei'tson and several other men of literary distinction, he regix'tted that 
Johnson hsid not been educated with more refinement, and lived more in polished 
society. “ No, no, my Jord,” said Hignor Barctti, ** do with him what you wouldj liq 
would always have been a bear.” " True,” answered the earl, with a smile, “ but ho 
would have been a danchuf bear.” 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the world to Johnson’s pre- 
judice, by applying to him the epithet of a hear^ let me impress upon my readers, 
a just and happy saying of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him well ; — ** Johnson, 
to be sure, has a roughness in his manner ; but no man olive has a more tender 
*heart. He hoe vwthing of tKe b^r his — BoswKiiL. 

The Fuiau Hug of the Beak.* — Monday, the I6th of May, when I was sitting 
in Mr. Davieses back parlour, after having drank tea with him and Mrs, Davies, 
Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop ; and Mr, Davies having perceived him, 
through the gfass-door in the room in which we were sitting, advancing towards us 
he announced his a^ul approach to me, somewhat in the manner of on actor in the 
part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the Appearance of his father’s ghost^ 
“ Look, my Lord, it comas.” I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s 
figure, from the portrait of him paiiitcfl by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had 
published his dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy chair in deep medita- 
tion ; which was the frrst picture hii^ Mend did for him, which Sir Jo^ua very 
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kindly presented to me, ^d from which an engraving has been made for this work. 
Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much 
agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice aganast the Scotch, of whi<^ 1 had heard 
much, 1 said to Davies, Don't tell where 1 come ** From Gotland,’’ cried 

Davies, roguishly. " Mr. Johnson,” said I, " 1 do indeed come from Scotlaad, but I 
cannot help it/’ 1 am willing to ^ttcr myself that I meant this as light pleasantry 
to soothe and conciliate him, and not as a humiliating abasement at ^e expense of 
my country. But however that might be, this sp^h was somewhat unludcy ; for 
with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized the expression 
« came from Scotland,” which 1 used in the sense of being of that country : and, as 
if 1 had said that I h^ come away from it, or left it ; retorted, ^ That, Sir, I hnd, is 
what a very great many of your countrymen cannot help.” This str<^e stunned me 
a good deal ; and when we had sat down, 1 felt myself not a little embarrassed, and 
apprehensive of vdiat might come next. He then addressed himself to Davies : 
“ What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused me an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because be knows the house will be fbll, and that an order would be 
worth three shillings.” Eager to tiike any opening to get into conversation with 
him, 1 ventured to say, ^ 0, Sir, I cannot think Mr^ (Garrick would gnidge such a 
trifle to you.” “Sir,” said he, with a stem look, “ I have known David Garrick 
longer than you have done, smd I know no right you have to talk to mo on the 
subject.” — ^Boswell. 

A DKTiNGnoN. — peiBon tried for high treason, as the jury were about to leave 
the bar, requested them to consider a statute which he thought made very much for 
him. “ Sirrah,” cried out one of the judges “ I know that statute better than you 
do.” The prisoner coolly replied, “ I make no doubt, Sir, but that you do know it 
better tliau I do ; 1 am only anxious thatlbbejury should know it as woU/'-^Seward. 

Wicked Wrr.— ^One asked Sir John MiUesent how he did so conform himself to 
the grave justices, his brothers, when they mot, “ Why, in faith,” says he, “ I have 
no way but to drink myself down to the capacity of the Bench.” — ^L’E stbange. 

King JABfES.-^He was complaining one time oi the leanness of his hunting horse, 
and swore by his soul he could see no reason but his should be as Ikt as any of his 
subjects ; for he bestowed upon him as good feeding, keeping; and as easy riding as 
any one did, and yot the jade was lean. Ardiee, his fool, standing by, told him, 
“If that bo all, take no care : I'll teach your Mi^jesty a way to raise his flesh pre- 
sently ; and if ho be not as fat as ever be can wallow, yqu shall ride me.” “ I 
iw’ytheo, fool, how ? ” said the King. “ Why, do but make him a Bishop, and I’ll 
warrant you,” says Archce. — ^L’I^ iange, 

Sm Mnjsis Fwatwoo^ Becobder of London. — ^H e was of the HiMo Temple, 
was Recorder of Londoii, when King James esune into Eni^d. Made his harSngue 
to the dty of London.'^" When 1 cemsider your wealth 1 do admire your wisdom, 
and when I cemsider your wisdom I do admire your wealth.” It was a two-handed 
rhetorication, but the dtizens took it in the best sefise. He wes a veiy severer 
hanger of highwaymen, so that the fraternity' ^re resolved to make ai»>example of 
his worship, which executed in this manner: — ^Th^ lay in wak for him not 
fer from as he was to ooum from his house at Bucks ; had a halter 

in readiness ; brought him under the gsUows, festened the ro|)eahmft hb neck, hia 
hiuids tied behind hoOf ^and sdvan^ WuMi) and ^len left him to tlie mer^ ol his 
horse, which he icalled.9al^ So^he erfed, “Ho, Ball! Ho, Ball 1” audit pleased God 
that his horse stood srill, till somebody c6me along, which was half a quarter of on 
hour or more. He ordcK^ that his horse' ehoidd be kept as kmsaahe would live, 
v^fleh was so; he lived till 

^CBAAaerEh of Lokd BAC 0 N.*--^iie, though ho bo exceOeht, and the chief, b not 
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to be imitated abno ; for no imitator ever grew up to his author ; likeness is always 
on this side truth. Yet there happened in my time ono noble speaker, who was full 
of gravity in his speaking. His language (where he could spare or pass by a jest) 
was nobly censorious. No man ever spake more neatly, more prcssly, more weightily, 
or suffered less emptiness, . less idleness in what he uttered No member of his 
speech, but consist^ of his own graces. His hearers could not cough, or lock aside 
from him, without loss. He commanded where ho i^ke ; and had Ins judges angry 
and pleas^ at his devotion. No man had their affections more in his power. Tho 
fear of cveiy man that heard him was, lest ho should make an end. 

Hy conceit of his person was never increased toward him by his place, or honours, 
but 1 have and do reverence him, for the greatness that was only proper to himself, 
in that he seemed to me ever, by bis work, one of the greatest men, and most 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his adversity I ever prayed 
that God wouM give him strength ; for greatness ho could not want. Neither could 
1 condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident could do harm to 
virtue, but rather help to make it manifest— Jonson. ^ 

Idlb Fsabs. — One was saying that his great grandfather, and grandfather and 
father, died at sea; said another that heard him, An 1 were as you, 1 would never 
come at sea.” “ Wiy,” saith he, whece did your great grandfather, and grandfather 
and father die 1 ” He answered, ^ Where but in their b^1 ” Saith tho other, " An 
I were as you, I would never come to bed.” — ^Bagon. 

Augusiub O^fiSAR would say, "That he wondered that Alexander feared he should 
want work, having no more to conquer ; as if it were not as hard a matter to keep 
as to conquer.” — Bacon. 

School Disctpune. — ^Thc discipline at Christ’s Hospital in my time was ultra 
Spartan ; all domestic ties were to be put aside. Boy ! ” I remember Bowycr 
saying to me once when 1 was crying the hrst day of my return after tho holidays. 
“ Boy ! the school is your father! Boy 1 the school is your mother ! Boy ! tho 
school is your broths! the school is your sister ! the school is your first cousin, and 
your second cousin, and all the rest of your relations ! Let’s have no more ciying! ” 

No tongue can good Mrs. Bowyer. Val Lo Qrice and 1 were once going 

to bo Hogged for some domestic 'misdeed, and Bowyer was thundering away at us by 
way of prcHogue, when Mrs. B. looked in, and said, “ Flog them soundly, Sir, I beg ! ” 
Thk saved us. Bowyer was so nettled at iho mtermption that he ^growled out, 
“ Away, woman ! away 1” and wo were let off. 

I om just flogging. When 1 was about thirteen, I went to a shoemaker, and 
begged him to take me as his apprentice. He being an honest man, immediately 
took me to Bottler, (the Master Christ’s Hoi^ital,) who got into a great rage, 
knocked me denm, and even rudely puriied Orispin out of the room. Bowyer asked 
me ** Why 1 had made myseif «ich a foolt” to which I answered, "lhat l had a 
great derire to be a shoemaker, and that I bated the thought of l>eing a clergyman.” 

Why BO?” said he,— Bc&use^ to tell you the truth, Bhr,” said I, I am an in- 
fidrii ” For this, witiiout mort ado,^^wyer fl(^ged me, wisety, as I think, — soundly 
as I know. Any whitung or sermdnhsing would have gratifi^ my vanity, and con- 
firmed me in my abswBiy ; as it l was laughed at, and got heartiliy ashaxned 
of my folly.»---tk>L«Ja3» 

Xeai!S^A loose, slack, not well'drsBsed youth metlMr. — — and mysdff in alano 
nearHi^bgate. — — imsw him, wd spoke. It was Keats. Ho was introduced to me, 
ftndsMdainmutsor so. irit a littieway,‘he came bac^ and said : 

caiBiyawaythe mamfWji^'Ocderidge,^!^^^ <^Thero 

is dcol^ in flhat hand,” 1 said te — ,^henKeatB was goiio ; yet rius was, I believe^ 
before the consumption d!&owed' Msetf disrinotly.^CozjsRmuii^^ T&ik. 
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134^THIS GREAT DISMAL SWAMP OF AMERICA. 

[Wb exti'Oi't the following account of one of Uie most romarkaLle natural objects in Ihe 
woild, from tho * Travels in Kortli America,* of a distinguiabed geolo^at of our day, Sir 
Charles Lycll.j 


There are many swaps or morasses m this low, flat region, and one of tLe largest 
of these occurs jbetwoeu the towns of Norfolk and Weldon. We travorsed several 
miles of its northern extremity on the railway^ which is sup^xoied on piles. It bears 
the appropriate and very expressive name of tho * Great Dismal,* and is no less than 
forty miles in length from north to south, and twenty-hvo miles in its greatest 
width fi-om cast to west, the northern half being situatcil in Virginia, tho southern 
in North Carolina, I observed that the water was obviously in motion in several 
places, and tho morass had somewhat tho appearance of a broad inundated river-plain, 
covered with all kinds of aquatic trees and shrubs, the soil being as black as in a 
peat-bog. The accumulation of vegetable matter going on here in a hot climate, 
over so vast an area, is a subject of such high geological interest^ that I shall relate 
what I learnt of this singular morass. It is one enormous quagmire, soft and muddy, 
except where the surface is rendered partially fii*m by a covering of vegetables and 
their matted roots; yet, strange to say, instead of bomg lower than the level of the 
surrouuding country, it is actually higher than nearly all the firm and dry land 
which encompasses it, and, to make the anomaly complete, in spite of its Bemi*flttid 
character, it is higher in tho interior than towa]^ its margin. 

The only exceptions to both these statements is found on the eastern side, where, 
for the distance of about twelve or fifteen miles, the streams Row from slightly 
devated but liigher land, and supply all its abundant and overflowing water. 
Towards the north, the east, and the south, tho waters flow from the swamp to 
different rivers, which give abundant evidence, by the rate of their descent, that 
tho Groat Dismal is higlicr than tho sunuuuding firm ground. This fact is also 
confirmed by the measurements made in levelling for the railway from Portsmouth 
to Suffolk, and for twp canals cut through different parts of the morass, for tho sake 
of obtaining timber. The railway itsell^ when traversing the Great Dismal, is lite- 
rally higher than when on the laud somp n^ilca dbtant on either side, and is six to 
seven feet liighcr than where it passes over diy ground near to Suffolk and Fortf^ 
mouth. Upon tho whole, the centre of the morass seems to lie more than twelve 
feet above tho fiat countiy round it. If the streams whic£ npw flow in from the 
west, had for ages been bringing down black fluid mire instead of water, over tho 
Arm subsoil, wc might suppose the ground so inundated to have acquired its present 
configuration. Some small ridges, however, of land must have existed in the ori? 
ginat plain or basin, for these, now rise like low islands in vai'ipus places above tho 
general surface. But the streams to the westward do not bring down liq^ mke, 
and are not cluuged wiith any sedimen;^ The soil tii tho swamp is formed of^ 
vegetable matter, usually without, miy admixture of caithly particles.^ . Wo have 
here, in fact, a dq)oait of peat from W to fiftoen feet in thideness, in a latitude 
where, owingto the heat of ttm sun and length of the summer^ no peat-mosses like 
those of Europe would bo looked ^r under ordinary circumstiqtood* * > 

In countries like Scotland and Irdand, where tlm dimato is damp, and the 
summer short and cool, the natural vegetation of. one year doeariotrptaw^ during 
tho next in moist situatious. If wat^ flows into such land it idNo^bod, and pro- 
motes the Vi^rous growth of and other aqifatm p^to.uid . when, they die, 

tho same water orresto their putrefoetip^ But, as. a geiprtd no such . 

iatiou of peat can take place in a comdry jhke that of ViigmiSt where the Stimmer'et 
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beat causes annually as large b quantity of dead plants to decay as is equal in 
amount to the vegetable matter pr^uced in one year. 

There are many trees and shrubs in the region of the Fine BaiTons (and tho 
same may be said of the United States generally) which, like our willows, flouri^i 
luxurianUy in water. Tho juniper trees, or white cedar stand 

firmly in tho softest part of the quagmire, supported by their long tap*roots, and 
afford, with many other evergreens, a dark shade, under which a m^titude of ferns, 
roods, and shrul^ from nine to eighteen feet high, and a thick carpet of mosses, 
four or five inches high, spring up, and are protected from the rays of the sun. 
When these are most powerful, tho large cedar (Oupressus dUticka\ ^d many ether 
deciduous trees, are in full leaf. Tho bkek soil formed beneath this shade, to which 
tho mosses and the leaves make annual additions, docs not perfectly resemble the 
peat of Europe, most of the plants being so decayed as to leave little more 
than soft black mud, without any traces of organization. This loose soil is called 
sponge by the labourers : and it has been ascertained that, when exposed to tho 
sun, and thrown out on the bank of a canal, where clearings have been made, 
it rots entirely away. Hence it is evident that it owes its preservation in tho swamp 
to moisture and the sliade of the dense foliage. Tho evaporation continually going 
on in tho wet spongy soil during summer cools the air and generates a temperature 
resembling that of a more northern dimatc^ or a region more elevated above tho 
level of the sea. 

Numerous trunks of laige and tall trees lie buried in the black mire of the 
morass. In so loose a soil they are easily overthrown by winds, and nearly as 
many have been found lying beneath the suiface of the peaty soil, as standing erect 
upon it. When thrown down, they ai^ soon covered by water, and keeping wet, 
they never decompose, except the sap<iwockl, which is less than an inch thick. Much 
of the timber is obtained by sounding a foot or two below the surface, and it is sawn 
into planks while half under water. ^ 

The Great Dismal has been describe^l as being highest towards its centre. Here, 
however, there is an extensive lake of an oval form, seven miles long and more 
than five wide, the depth, where greatest fifteen feet; and its bottom, consisting of 
mud like tho swamp, but sometimes with a pure white sand, a foot deep, covering 
the mud, Tho water is transparent, though tinged of^ pale brown colour, like 
that of our peat-mosses, and contisnus abundance of fish. This sheet of \mtor is 
usually oven with its bApks, on which' a' thick and tall forest grows. There is no 
beach, for tho bank sinks perpend^lorly, so that if tho waters ai'c lowered several 
feet, it makes ho alteration in the bread^ of the lake. 

Much lumber has been cut down and carried out from the swamp by means 
of caiials, whieli arO perfectly straight for long distances, with the trees on each 
side arching over, and almost joining thenr branches across, so that they throw a 
dark shade mi Water^ wl^h of 'itself looks black, being coloured as berore 
mentioned.' 'When fhe boats emmge frhm thog^oom of these aveiiues into the lake, 
tlm sek^no is said to as tieaiitifitf OS jy ^ land” 

Tho bears inhabi^fig the swionp cKndi teeh in search of acorns and gum-berries, 
breiiddng off hugd tx>t^hs Of the ooks'in orilor to draw the acorns near to them. 
Tliese same bears arO imtd to 1^1 hog% sad , oven cows. There are also Wild cats, and 
occasionally a sdiitaty wolf, in tab ihotass. 

Ihst the anrient i^^ms coat were pioduced for the mpst pai*t by terrestrial 
plants all si^, not drifted^ Init greh^g oh the spot, is a theory moro and more 
generally adopt^ in modem and the ^o^h of what is onlledspquge in such 
a swampjr ahd in such a ' ^e Grehtr Dismal, akcody covering so xhany 

square nfilos of a tow the sea, and capable of spi'cadihg 
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itself indefinitely over the adjacent country, helps us greatly to conceive the manner 
in which the coal of tho ancietit carboniferous rocks may have been formed. The 
heat, perhaps, may not have been excessive when tho cod measures originated, but 
tbe entire absence of frost, with a warm and damp atmosphere, may have enabled 
tropical forms to flourish in latitudes far distant from the line. Huge swamps in a 
rainy climate, standing above tho level of the surrounding firm land, and supporting 
a dense forest, may have spread far and wide, invading the plains, like some Eufch 
peau peat-mosses when they burst, and the frequent submergence of these masses 
of vegetable matter beneath seas or estuaries, as often as the land sank down 
during subterranean movements, fnay have ^ven rise to tho deposition of strata of 
mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon the vegetable i^atter. The conversion 
of successive surfaces into dry land, where other swamps supporting trees may have 
formed, might give origin to a continued series of coal measures of great thickness. 
In some kinds of coal the vegetable texture is apparent throughout under the 
microscope ; in others, it has only partially disappeared ; but even in this coal, the 
flattened trunks of trees of tho gcuein Lepiclodendrony SigiUaria^ and others, 
converted into pure coal, are occasiontdly met with, and erect fossil trees are observed 
in the overlying strata, terminating downwards in scams of coal. 


125.— THE CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHER. jj 

The Unkn<nm.^¥s3mGm in general look at the magnificent fabric of civilized 
society as the result of the accumulated labour, ingenuity, and enterprise of man 
tfirough a long course of ages, without attempting to define what has been owing 
to the different branches of human industry and science ; and usually attribute to 
pc^iticiana, statesmen, and warriox«, a much greater share than really belongs to 
them in the work ^what they have done is in reality little. The beginning of 
civilization is the discoveiy of some useful arts by which men acquire property, 
comforts, or luxuries. The necessity or desire of preserving them leads to laws 
and social institutions. The discoveiy of peculiar arts gives superiority to parti- 
ouliff nations ; and the love of power induces them to employ this superiority to 
subjugate other nation^ who leom their arts, and ultimately adopt their manners ; 
— BO that in reality the origin, as well as the progress and improvement of civil 
society is founded in mechanic^ and chemical inventions. Nq people have ev^ 
arrived at any degree of perfection in thoir institutions w^o have not possessed in 
a high degree the useful and refined aits. The ^mparison of savage and chrilised 
man, in fact, demonstrates the triumph of chemical and mechanical philosc^hy ns 
the causes not only of the i^sical, but ultimately even of mpral improvement. 
Look at the condition of man in the lowest state in which we are acquainted with 
him. Take the native of Now Holland, advanced only a few steps above the 
animal creation, and that principally 1^ the use of fire s naked, defending himself 
against wild beasts, or kflling them for food only^hy weapons made of wood 
hardened in the fire, or pointed with stones or fish*'boiies ; living only in holes 
dug out of the earth, or in huts mdely ccmstructcd of a few branches of trees 
covered with grass : having np approach to the enjoyment of luxuries or oven cpmr 
forte ; unable to provide ^ his most pressing wants ; havmg a USigasge scai'criy 
articulate, relating only to the gre^t objects of nature, or to }m moat pressing 
ncce^ities or dedlrea, and living soliteiy or in single famlifieist ; un^uaiiited.with 
rehgios, govemmwit or submitted to tho merqy of 

IJPW diftferenfc is mOn in hie Idlest i^te of cultivatimi,! >evei:^ part of hjd body 
covered with the }^odaote of dil&rent chemical and mode not only 

itsc^ in protecting him from tbe indiemeDcy of the spasohs, but isombined in fonns 
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of beauty and variety s creating out of the dust of the earth, from the clay ander 
his feet, instruments of use and ornament ; extracting metals from the rude ore, 
and giving to them a hundred different shapes for a thousand different purposes ; 
selecting and improving the vegetable productions with which he covers the eaith ; 
not only subduing but taming and domesticating the wildest, the dootest, and the 
Btrdhgest inhabitants of the wood, the motmtain, and the air ; making winds 
carry him on every part of the immense ocean ; and (Compelling the elements of 
air, water, and oven dre os it were to labour for Mm ; .concentrating in small space 
materials which act as the thunderbolt, and dire^ing their energies so as to 
destroy at immense distances ; blasting the rock, removing the mountain, cai'iying 
water from the valley to the hill ; {icrpetuating thought in imperishable words, ren- 
dering immortal the exertions of genius and presenting them as common property 
to all awakening minds — becoming as it wore the image of divine intelligence, 
receiving and bestowing tbe breath of life in the influence of civilization. 

Euhathes, — Bcally you are in the poetical, not the chemical chair, or rather on 
the tripod. Wo claim from you some accuracy of detaU, some minute information, 
some proofs of what you assert. What you attribute to the chemical and me- 
chanical arts, we might with the same propriety attribute to the dne arts, to lettex's, 
to political improvement, and to thoso inventions of which Minerva and Apollo, not 
Vulcan, ax^e the patrons. 

TJie — I will be more minute. You will allow that the rendering skins 

insoluble in water by combining with them the astringent prindplo of certain 
vegetables is a chemical invention, and, that without leather our, shoes, our car- 
riages, our equipages would be veiy iU-mado ; you will permit mo to say, that the 
bleaching and dyeing of wool and silk, cotton and flax, are chemical processes, and 
that the conversion of them into cloth of dijBferent kinds is a mechanical invention ; 
that the working of iron, copper, tin and lead and the other metals, and the com- 
bining them in different alloys by which almost all the instruments neecssazy for 
the turner, the joiner, the stone-mason, the ship-builder and the smith ore made, 
are chemical inventions ; even the press, to the influence of wMch I am disposed 
to attribute as much as you con do, could not hove existed in any state of pet* 
fection without a metallic alloy ; the combining of alkali and sand, and certain 
clays and flints together to form glass and porcelain is a chemical process ; the 
colours which the artist employs to frame resemblances of natural objects, or to 
create combinations mofb beautifhl than ever existed in nature are delved from 
chemistry ; in short, in every btoncdi of the common and fine arts, in every 
department df httxnOn industry, t^e influence of this, science is felt, and wo may 
And in the falfle of Protnethous taku^^the flame from heaven to animate his man 
of cky^ ah ejud^em of ike effect of nro, in its application to chemical purposes, 
iti creating the activity and almost the Me of civil society. 

< appei^ tm iene ^t you attrfi>ute to scienco what in mony oases 

Has thd'mtdt of aoeidenC ' ISie 'morosses of most of the useflil arts, whi(di 
you call ch^biedl, have been inv^t^ and im^ved without any refined views, 
without geherst extern of lAicretius attributes to aeddent ike 

discovezy of thn frtdoh of" the tzSCab; a person in touching a sheU-fiah observe 
tlmt it emits a as>; hoiicsf the lyian purple; day is ohseryed to 

hafdte in the and hence iirmtkia of bricks, which oouM har^ fail'id& 
mate^ to lead ^ the bf $ eved the most perfect andbesuti* 

M of those manuf&iltiires ci^ is said M have discovered by 

accide^j ^eophrai^s some fnerchan^ who were bn some 

M or natr(>% hei^ of nver pbs^^ ihatti hard 
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The Viik}ioicn.~l will readily allow that accident has had much to do with the 
origin of the ails as with the pi*ogrcss of the sciences. But it has been by scientific 
processes and experiments that these accidental results have been rendered really 
sipplicablo to the puqwses of common Kfb. Besides^ it requires a certain degree of 
knowledge and scientific combination to understand and seize upon the facts which 
have originated in accident. It is certain, that in all fires alkedine substances and 
sand are fused together and clay liardened ; yet for ages after the discovery of fire 
glass and porcelain were unknown, till some men of genius profited by scientific 
combination often observed but never applied. It suits the indolence of those 
iv.inds which never attempt any tiling, and which probably, if they did attempt 
any thing, would not succeed, to refer to accident that which belongs to genius. 
It is sometimes said by such persons, tiiat the discovery of the law of gravitation 
was owing to accident ; and a ridiculous story is told of the falling of an apple, as 
the cause of this discovery. As well might the invention of fluxions or the archi- 
tectural wonders of the dome of St. Peter's, or tho miracles of art, the St. John of 
Baphaol, or tho Apollo Bclvidere, be BupiX)sed to be owing to accidental combina- 
tions. Ill the progress of an art, ftom its rudest to ifs most perfect state, tho 
whole pracess depends Upon experiments, Science is, in fact, nothing more than 
tho refinement of common sense making use of facts already known to acquire new 
facts. Clays, which are yellow, are known to bum red ; calcareous earth renders 
flint fusible— ^tho persons who have improved earthenware made their scleotions 
accordingly. Iron was discovered at least one thousand years before it was ren- 
dered maUcablo ; and from what Herodotus says of this discovery, there can be 
little doubt that it was developed by a scientific worker in metals. Vitruvius tells 
us, that tho ccruleum, a colour made of copper, wliicU exists in perfection in nil 
the old paintings of the Greeks and Bomans and on the mummies of the Egyptians, 
was discovered by an Egyptian king ; there is, therefore, every reason to believe 
that it was not the rasult of accident^ combination, but of expenments made for 
producing or improving colours. Amongst the ancient philosophers many dis- 
coveries w^ere attributed to Democritus and Anaxagoras; and, connected with 
chemical arts, tho narrative of the inventions of Archimedes alone, by Plutarch, 
would seem to show bow git^at is the effect of science in creating power. In modem 
times the refining of sugar, the preparation of nitre, the manufacturing of acids, 
salts, &c., are all results of pure chemistiy. Take gunpowder ius a specimen ; no 
person but a man infinitely diversifying his processes and« guided by analogy could 
have made such a discovery. Look into the books of tlie alchemists, and some idea 
may be ibnned of the effects of experimentk. It is ttve, these persons were guided 
by false views, yet they made most useful researches ; and Lord Bacon has justly 
comiiarcd them to the husbandman, who, Warching for an imaginary treasure, fer- 
tilize the soil. They might likewise oompared to pe^ns who^ looking fbr 
gold, discover the of beautifiil statue^ whi^h se|)arately are of no value, 

and which appear of little value to the persons who found them ; but which,^ ^hdn 
sheeted mid put together by aitistsi^ and their defective parts snppfied, ore found 
to be. wonderfully perfect and woHhy o^ conservation. Look to the pro|px»9s of the 
arts since thqy have been etdightened by a eystm o£ jctesuie, and -observe’ with what 
rapidity they btite advanced. Again, the steam engine in its Ibiin was the 
result of a chemical esptirime&t ; in its refined state, it required the oombihations 
of all the most roexmdite prificiplbs of chemistry and mech^cs, and that excellent 
pyiosopher who has giv«a this wonderfiil instrument of power to civil so<^y, was 
led to the groat unprovements he made, by the discoverWof d kifidred geirius'on 
the htat absorb whim water booomes steam, and of the evolved whtn the 
iteam hecon^ water. Even the most auperfioial' dhBervear%iist aHotS' in tfaik case 
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a tnumph of scieuco^ for what a woudcrM impulse has this invention given to the 
progress of tho arts and manufactures in our country I how much has it diminished 
labour, how much has it increased the real sti’eugth of tho country ! Acting as 
it were with a thousand hands, it has multiplied our active population, and 
receiving its elements of activity from the bowels of tho earth, it performs 
operations which formerly were painful, oppressive, and unhealthy to tho 
labourers, with regularity and constancy, and gives security and precision to the 
eQbrts of the manu&cturer. And the inventions connected with the steam engine, 
at the same time that they have greatly diminished labour of body, have tended 
to increase power of mind apd intellectual resources. Adam Smith well observes 
that manufacturers are always more ingenious than husbandmen ; and manu- 
facturers who use machinoiy will probably always bo found more ingenious than 
handicraft manufacturers. You spoke of porcelain as a result of accident ; the 
improvements invented in this country, as well as those made in Genuany and 
France, have been entirely the rosult of chemical experimcaits, the Dresden and 
tho Sdvres manufactories have been the work of men of science, and it was 
by multiplying his chemical researches that Wodgowood was enabled to produce 
at so cheap a rate those beautiful imitations, which, wliile they surpass the 
ancient vases in solidity and perfection of material, equid them in elegance, variety, 
and tasteful arrangement of their forms. In another department, the use of 
the electrical conductor was a pure scieutihe combination, and the sublimity of the 
discovery of the Amerjcan philosopher was only equalled by the happy application 
he immediately made of it. In our own times it would bo easy to point out 
numerous instances in which great improvements and beneficial results connected 
with tho comforts, the happiness, and even life of our fcUow-creatures, have hceu 
the results of scientific combinations ; but 1 caimot do this without constituting 
myself a judge of the works of philosophers who arc still alive, whose researches 
are known, whose labours are respected, and who will receive from posterity praises 
that; their contemporaries hardly dare to bestow upon, them. 

But, waving all common utility, all vulgar applications, there is something in 
knowing and understanding tho opeiation of nature, some pleasure in contemplat- 
ing the order and harmony of the arrangements belonging to the terrestrial system 
of things. There is no absolute utility to poetry; but it gives plcasuit}, refines and 
. exalts toe mind. Philosophic pursuits have likewise a noble and independent use 
of this kind ; and there is a double reason offers for pursuing them, for, whilst in 
their sublime speculations they reach to the heaveni^ in their application they 
belong to the earth ; whilst they exalt the intdlect, they provide food for our common 
wants, and likewise minister to the noblest appetites and most exalted views be- 
longing to our uftture. The results of this science are not like the temples of tho 
ancients, in which stStues of toe Oods^ were plac^ where incense aas offered and 
sacrifices were performed,: fma which were presented to toe adoration of the multi- 
tude, foundeda upon supmtito>us ftoltoge^' but they are rather like the palaces of 
the modems to ^ admir^ and used, where toe statues, which to the ancients 
raised feelings of adoration and Dpw produce only feelings of pleasure and 
grat^ A retted haste. , It is surely a pure delis^t to know how and by what pro- 
cessesttois earth is dotoed with verdure and how the clouds, mists, and rain 
are fanned, what causes all t^e: changes of this terrestiial system things, and by 
w^ divine laws order ia praavved amidst apparent cemfusion. It is a subUme 
occupation to tovestigate tito Qtem ^ tempest and toe volcano^ and to jHdnt out 
their to the etonomy of ilux^ to bring the lightning from the clouds and 
xntoe .to^imbeerviQDt to eAperimei^<^to produce as it were a rniemom to toe 
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laboratory of art, and to measure and weigh those invisible atoms, which, by their 
motions and changos, according to laws impressed upon them by the divine intehi- 
genoe, constitute the universe of things. The true chemical philosopher sees good 
in all the diversified forms of the external world. Whilst he investigates the opera- 
tions of infinite power guided by infinite wisdom, all bw prejudices, all mean 
superstitious, disappear from hia mind. He secs man an atom amidst atoms fixed 
upon a point in space, and yet modifying the laws that are around him by under- 
standing them •, and gaining, as it were, a kind of dominion over time, and an empire 
in material space, and exerting on a si^e iiifinitely small a powm* seeming a sort of 
shadow cr reflection of a creative energy, and which entitles him to the distinction 
of being made in the image of God and animati^d by a spark of tho divine mind. 
Whilst chemical pursuits exalt the understanding, they do not depress the imagina- 
tion or weaken genuine feelings ; whilst they give the mind habits of accuracy, by 
obliging it to attend to facts, they likewise extend its analogies, and, though con- 
versant with tho minute forma of things, they have for their ultimate end the great 
and magnificent objects of nature. They regard tho fomation of a crystal, the 
structure of a pebble, the nature of a clay or earth ; and they apply to the causes 
of the diversity of our mountain chains, the appearances of the winds, thunder- 
storms, meteors, the earthquake, the volcano, and all those phenomena which offer 
the most striking images to the poet and tho painter. They keep alive that in- 
extinguishable thirst after knowledge, which is one of tho greatest characteristics of 
our nature; for every discovery opens a new field for inves^gation of &cti^ shows 
us the imperfection of our theories. It has justly been said, that the greater the 
circle of light, the greater the boundaxyuf darkness by which it is surrounded. This 
strictly applies to chemical inquiries; and, hence they are wonderfully suited to tho 
progressive nature of the human int^ect, which by its increasing efforts to acquire 
a higher kind of wisdom, and a state in which truth is fully and brightly revealed, 
seems, as it were, to demonstrate its birthright to immortality. 


CONVEESION OF KING ETHELBERT. 

[Beds or Beds, distinguished by the name of the Venerable, wae one of the most learned 
churchmen of the eighth centui>'. He was educated in tho monastery of ^ Peter, one of 
the two united abbeys of AVearmouth and Jarrow, in the bishoprio of Durham, and subse- 
quently became a monk of Jarrow. His most important work^ls the Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation, which is brought up to the year 781. This most interesting record 
was origmally written in I^n, was translated by King Alfred into Saxon, end was first trans- 
lated Into EngHsh in Our extract is given from a more careful translation, published 

in 172dr Bode died in hie monastery, occo^ing to the best aeeounts, in the year 785. Ho 
has left the following aceount of himself at the end of the Eoolesiastical History. Thus 
much of Ecclesiastfcal History of tho Britons, and more especial of the English Notion, os 
frr as I could learn either from the writings of thn anrieCktsy or the tradition of our anM- 
tors, or of my own knowledge, has, with the he^ of God, been digested by m^ Bede^ me 
servant of Ood, and priest of ^ monastery of the blessed Apostles, Fot^ dhd imd, which 
is at Wiremuth and Gyxwum; who bring bom in the territory of that same monastery, at 
Bovon years of age was given to be odnoated by the most Reverend Abbot IfenedicC, and after- 
wards by Ceolftsd, and q^endmg aU the rsmoining time of my lifr in thbt*moii«st^^ Wholly 
applied myself to the meditation of Scripture, and amidst the obserrmme of reg^^ dis- 
cipline, and the daily eare of ringieg in the chiurch, always took delb;ht feaming, or 

teaching, or writing. In the nineteenth year of my ago I received the dem^e of a dencon, 
in the tliirtieth that of priesftiood, both of them by the i^nistiy of the most BeverSh^ Bishop 
Jtto, and by order of ihe Abbot Oe^frid. From the which tifrri of my bring mMe pri6st 
rill the fif^-ninth year i[^ my age, X have mo^it my business, ftar ri#tise mine, 

hriedly toaote down gut of the woriu d the Venerable Fathers^ or id add a^rding to their 
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sense and interpretation, these fallowing piecos.** Bede then gives a liufc of i'uvty'lluve works 
upon^wMoh he had tboa laboured. They were piibliidLod iu IhUd from MSS., at Lambeth. 
But ^ere ia a larger oollectLon, Mrhioh first appeared in three volumes, folio, in 1014.] 

In the year from the incarnation of our Lord 582, Maurice, the 54th from 
Augustus, taking the empire upon him, held it twenty-one years. In the tenth 
year of hia reign, Gregory, a man renowned for learning and behaviour, was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of the Homan and Apostolical Sco, and presided thirteen 
years, six months, and ten days. ITc being moved by divine inspiration, in the 
fourteenth year of the some emperor, sent the servant of God, Augustin, and with 
him several other monks fearing the Loi^, to preach the won! of God to the English 
nation. They, having in obedience to the Pofuj’s commands undertaken that work, 
and gone some part of their way, being seized with a slothful fear, began to think 
of returning homo rather than to proceed to a barbarous, fierce, and unbelieving 
nation, to whoso very language they were stmngers ; and this they unanimously 
agreed was the safest course. In short, they sent back Augustin, whom he had 
appointed to be consecrated bishop, in case they were received by the English, that 
lie might by humble entreaty obtain of the holy Gregory that they should not be 
compelled to undertake so dangerous, so toilsome, and so uncertain a journey. He, 
sending them on exhortatory epistle, persuaded them to proceed in tho work of 
the Divine Word, relying on the heavenly assistance, tho purport of which letter 
was as follows : — 

“Gregory, the servant of the servants of G6d, to the servants of our Lonl. 
Forasmuch aS it had been better not to begin a good work, than to think of desisting 
from that which has been begun, it behoves you (most beloved sons) to fblfil tho 
good work which by the help of our Lord you haye undertaken. Lot not, therefore, 
the toil of the journey, nor the tongues of evil-speaking men deter y<?u ; but with 
all possible earnestness and fervour porfonn that which you have undertaken by 
God’s direction, being assured that much labour is followed by a reward of eten)^ 
glpry. When Augustin, your chief, returns, whom we also constitute your Abbot, 
humbly obey him in all things ; as knowing that whatsoever you shall do by his 
direction, will, in all respects, be available to your souls. Almighty God protect 
you with his grace, and grant that 1 may, in the heavei^ country, see the fruits of 
your labour. Inasmuch as, though I cannot labour wi^^ou, I shall partake in tho 
joy of the reward, because I am willing to labour. G^keep you in safety, most 
beloved sons.” • 

Auguatin, being strengthened by the confirmation of the blessed Father Grcgoiy, 
returned to the work of the Word of God, with the servants of CJhrist, and armed 
ill Britain. Ethelbert was at that time the most potent king of Kent, who had 
extended his dominions os far as tho great riyer Humber, by which the southern 
Saxons are divided fron^ tho northern. On tho east side of Kent is the Isle of 
G^net, considerable lai^, that is^ containing, according to tho English wav of 
reckoning, 600 frunihes, divided from the other land by the nver Wantsum, which 
is about threl fbrlongiover, and fordable only in two x)laces,for both ends of it run 
into tho sewu fri tWs idband land^ the servant of our Lord, Augustin, and his 
companions, being, as is reported, neurfy forty men. They had, by order of the 
Idesscd Pope Gregory, taken interpreters of the nation of the Franks, and, sendihg 
to Ethelbort, si^fied that he wasjcome froni Borne, and brought a joyful nw^age, 
whkdl.most undoubtedly assured, ail. that took fee ^vantage of it, ^riasting joys 
in hoaVen, and a kingdom thid^> would never ^d, with the living and true 
He, h^ing heard this, orderoti them to stay in that island whei% ihuy had, landed, 
and t^st ^y shpnld be furnish^ with aB necessaries, till he shdu!^ what 

to do'with them. For he had liefiiiru h^d of the Christiart rcli^ibii, aa having a 
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Obnstian wife of the royal family of the Franks, called Bertha; whom he had 
received from her pircnts upon condition that she should be permitted to practise 
her religion with the Bishop Liudhard, given her to pi’escrvo the faith. Some days 
alter, the king came into the island, and, mtting in the open air, ordered Augustin 
and ids companions to be brought into his presence. For he had taken precaution 
that they should not come to him in any house, according to the ancient supersti< 
tion, lest, if they had any magical arts, they might at their coming impose upon 
and get the better of him. But they came furnished with divine virtue, not with 
diabolical [power], bearing a silver cross for their banner, and the image of our 
Lord and Saviour painted on a board, and, singing the litany, offered up their pmyors 
to the Lord for their own and the eternal salvation of those to whom they wero 
come. Having, pursuant to the king's commands, after sitting down, preached to 
him and all his attendants there present the Word of Life, ho answered thus ; — 
** Your words and promises are very taking, but, iu regard that they arc new and 
uncertain, I cannot approve of them, forsaking that which I have so long followed 
with the whole English nation. But because you are come from far into my kij^jiloiu, 
and, as I conceive, are desirous to impart to us those things which you believe 
to bo true, and most bcneticial, w’e will not molest you, but rather give you 
favourable entertainment, and take care to supply you with your necessary suste- 
nance ; nor do we forbid you by preaching to gain as many as you can to your 
religion.” Accordingly ho gave them a dwelling-place in the city of Cantorbui’y, 
wliich was the metropolis of all his dominions, and ^mrsuant to his promise, besides 
allowing them their diet, permitted them to preach. It is reported, that as they 
drew near to the city, after their manner, with the holy cross, and the imago of the 
Great King, our Loi^ Jesus Christ, they in oonceirt, sung this litany or prayer : — 
^ We beseech thee, 0 Lord, in all thy mercy, that thy anger and wrath be turned 
away from this city, and from thy holy house, because wo have sinned. Hallelujah.” 

As soon as they entered into the dwelling-place assigned them, they began to 
imitate the coume of life practised in the primitive church ; that is, applying them- 
selves to frequent prayer, watching, and fasting ; preaching the word of life to as 
many as they could ; despising all worldly things, as not belonging to them, re- 
ceiving only what was necessary for food of those they taught; living themselves in 
all respects conformable t^nrhat they presenbed to others, and being always dis- 
posed to suffer any advon^, and oven to die, for that truth which they preached. 
In short, some believed, and wore baptized, admiring the si^aplicity of their innocent 
life, and the sweetness of their heavenly doctrine. There was on the east side, near 
the city, a church dedicated to the honour of St. Martin, formerly built whilst tbo 
Homans were still in the island, wherein the queen, who, as has been said before, 
was a Christian, used to pray. In this they at first began to meet, to sing, to pmy, 
to say mass, to proach and to baptize, till, the king being convciled to the faith, they 
had leave granted them more freely to preach, and bjiild tr repair churches in all 
places. When bo, amon|; the rest, being taken with the unspotted life of theso holy 
men, and their most agreeable promises, which they proved to be meat certain by 
working many miracles, believed and ^vas baptized, greater numbers b^gan daily to 
flodc together to hear the word, and, forsaking their heathen rites, to associate 
thcmsclreB, by beHeving, to the unity of thb Church of Chrisi "V^ose feith and 
convention tho king so far encouraged os that he comp^Ud none to embmee 
Christianity, but only showed more affeetion to tho believers as to his follow citizens 
in tho heavenly kingdom. For he had leamt from his instrncftors and lechers to' 
salvation, that the service of Christ oiig^t to bo voluntary, not by compuMqhi) Nor 
it l^g before ho gave liis teachers a settled pl^e in his metropolis of Oonter* 
bury,' with the necessaiy possessions in several soitA 




m^GBISEIDA. Boocacoo. 

[Giovanni Boccaccio, a Florentine, was born in 1313. His great literary reputation chiefiy 
rests upon bis ‘ Decameron/ a collection of Tales written in bis youth. He has been called "the 
father of Italian prose ; ” for fclie ‘ Decameron’ is the earliest prose work in pure Italian. Ko 
book has afforded greater materials for narrative md dromatio poetry. It is to l)e deplored 
tbat>, with few exceptions, this remai'kable book contains so many stories that drs licentions 
ill their whole construction. It must therefore be necessarily a scaled book in all wbll- 
ordered families. Boccaccio himself, who in bis forty-cightli year received a solemn warning 
from a monk to reform his life, and did reform, saw the evil tendency of his eorly writings, 
and imxdored ono of his friends not to allow the * Decameron* to be read by the females of 
liis household. Tho story of ‘ Griselda* is one of the few of these tales which are wholly 
iinexceptionahle. It has the distinction of being the foundation of the exquisitely beautiful 
* Clerk's Tale ' of Chaucer. Our first great poet says, 

" 1 will tell you a tale, which that I 
Learned at Padua of a wortliy clerk, 

As proved by bis wordes and bis work: 

He is now dead, and nailed in his chest, 

I pray to God so give his sonl^ rest 
Francis Petrarch, the latneat poeto 
Hight this clerk.** ^ 

Petrarch, in tviiting to Boccaccio in 1373, says that the story of Gnselda " had always 
pleased ]]im when ho heaid it many years ago.** It has been hence inferred that the story 
was not invented by Boccaccio, because Petrarch also says that he had ouly seen the * Deca- 
meron ' a short time before. Still Petrarch might have heard the story* from some of the 
Italian reciters, who had read it in the * Decameron,* which was written about 184.8. Boccaccio 
died in 1375, sixteen months after tlie death of his constant fiiend Petrarch. 

The translotion from which wc take our extract was oiiginally published by Dodsley in 
1741 ; but was revised and re-xmblishcd in 1804.} 

It is a long time ago, that, amongst th^ marqiihasea of Saluzssp, the principal or 
lica4 of the faintly was a youth, colled Qualtieri, who, as he w^as a bachelor, spent 
his whole time in hawking and h^ting^ Without a^y thought of ever being incum- 
bered with a wife aiid children ; iii which .resp^, no doubt, ho was very wdsp. 
But this beiug ^sagreeable to his sub^iects, they often pressed him to many, to the 
e^d that* he might ^ueitjher die without a heir, nor they be left without a lord; 
otferiug themgelyes to provide such. for him, and of such a family, that thc^ 
should have great hopes from her, and ho reason enough to bo satisfied. "Worthy 
friends,”, he repliod, "y<m uigo mo to dp a thing which I was fully. resolved ie^ainst, 
consideri^ a di&cult matter it is to find, a' person of suitable temper, tvith 
the abundance everywhere au^ ^ ai c otherwise, and how misemhlo also 
the, Bpi^’s fife mujsi bo who is tied to ' a isagi-ccable woman. As lo; your gettfeig 
at a wean’s temper fiom hey family, and so chopsing one to ple^e mp| ,1hat seems, 
quite A'lidiciiloiis fancy ; for beg^des tho uucpitwuty.wi^^rpprd ^ their tme 
fa^ei^htdw many daughtcra do “wo resembiing neither father ii^r. mother? 
Neveithdbss, ^ you are so fond of havjuig me pooswd, I wiU',agJ^ohi lio so. Thei'c- 
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foi!p> that I may have uoboJy to blame but myself, should it boppeu amiss, I will 
mrio my own choice ; and I protest, let mo marry who I wiU, that, unless you 
s^QW hei' the .respect that is 4ao .to W as my My, you ^all know, tof your cost, 
bow grievous it is to me to have taken a at y<m truest, contrary to my own 
iaeiina^n.” The honest mm . replied that they were weU satMac^ provided ho 
bujt make the trial Now h^haa taken a &ucy some time before to the be- 
haviour pf a poor country ^rl, who lived in a village not far from his palace ; and 
thinking that ho might live comfortably enough with her, he determined, witliout 
seeking any farther, to marry hoi*. Acoordingly, he sent for her father, who \v«as a 
very poor man, and acquainted him with it. Afterwaads ho summoned all his sub- 
jects together, and said to them, ^ Gentlemen, it, was and is your desire that 1 take 
a wife •, 1 do it rather to plosse you, than out of any liking 1 have to matrimony. 

You know that you promised me to bo satishod, aM to pay her due honour, who- 
ever she is that I sh^ make choice of. ^le time is now come when I shall fulfil 
my promise to you, and 1 expect you.to do the like to mo : I have found a young 
woman in the neighbourhood after my own heart, whom I intend to espouse and 
bring home in a very few days. Let it bo your care, then, to do honour to my 
nuptials, and to raspect her as your sovere^ lady : so that I may be satisfied with 
the performance of your promise, even as you are with that of mine.*’ The people^ 
all di^lared themselves pleased, and promised to regard her in all things as their 
mistress. Afterwards they made preparations for a most noble feast, and the like 
did the piince, inviting ^ his lotions, and the great lords in all parts and 
provinces about him : he had also most rich and costly robes made, shaped by a 
person that seemed lo be of the same siso with his intended spouse ; and provided 
a girdle, ring, and fine coronet, with eveiything requisite for a bride. And wben 
the day appointed was come, about the thud hour he mounted his horse, attended 
by all his friends and vaasids ; and hayii^ everything in readiness, he said, My 
lords and gentlemen, it is now time to go for my new t^pouse.” So on tlicy rode to 
the village, and when he was come near the fother!s bouse, he saw her carrying 
some water foom the well, in great haste, to go afterward with some of her 
acquaintance to see the new marchioneas ; when ho called her by name, which was 
Griselda, and inquired Where hex father was. She modestly replied, ^ My gracious 
lord, ho is in the house.” He then ahghted fkom bis horse, commanding them all 
to wait for him, and wc|nt alone into the cottage, where ho found the father, whe 
was called Giannucolo, and said to liim, Honeis^ man, I sm oome to espouse thy 
daughter, but would first ask her some questions before {hee.” He then inquired, 
whether she would make it her study to please him, and not bo uneasy at any time, 
whafover he should do or say ; and whether she would always be obedient ;^th 
more to that purpose. To which she wswered ^^Yes.” He then led her out by 
the h$pd, and nMe her strip before them all ; and, mndering Ihe rich apparel to be 
brought which he had provided, he had her completely, and a coronet set 

upon her head, all <^rd^rod as her biur was; alter whkih, every one^ being «n 
amaze,^he said, Behold, this is the peiaoit whmn I intend for my wji^ provided she 
wiU aceopt of me for. her hasbaad*” Then, turning towards who st6od> quite 
abashed, “Will, you,” saidhe, “'have me for your huifosIbdT” She replied, “ Yes, 
if it so please your lordship he replied, “ and I yAt for my wife.” 

So he espoused her in that.pubUeipimn^,Bad,moimtinghero 3 apA^y,Qp^ 
her honourably tq his palace, cafehrathig the nuptials wirix as much and 
^pindcur as thou^ he had heeurmaixied to the dar^d^^^ ^ » 

Md the young bride showed Opparimtly that with her she 

:^h her mind and bolmviour*. ^ had a most agrsei^; wsl Srajl so . 

fmdsogood-nstoed wiiM dah{gpiter thim ^ 
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that of a pool' ahopherd ; at which cvciy one that knew her before was greatly 
Burprisad. She waa too bo obedient to her husband^ and j$o obliging in all respec-ts, 
that lie thought himself the happiest man in the worM ; and to her subjects like- 
wise BO graoiowa and condesc^ding, that thcgir^ honou^ and loved her as their 
own lives, praying her health and prpi^nty, and declaring, central^ to their 
former opinion,, t^at Guoltieri was tho most prudent and shdJ^sigbtcd prince in 
the whole world ; for that no one could have disoe^ed such viztues unde^a mean 
habit, and a co^uitry disguise, but himself. In a very short time her discreet 
beha^our and good works wei'e the common subject of discourae, not in tlie country 
only, but everywhere else ; and wliat had been objected to the prince, with regard 
to his marrying her, now took a contrary turn. They had not lived long together 
before she proved with child, and at length brought fi^nth a daughter, for which he 
made great rejoicings. But soon afterwards a new fancy came into his head, and 
that wsj^ to make trial of her patience by long and intolerable su£P(»:ings ; so ho 
began with harsh words, and on appearance of great uneasiness j telling her, that 
his subjects were greatly displeased with her for her mean parentage, especially as 
they saw she bore children ; and that they did nothing but murmur at the daughter 
alr^dy bom. Which, wluan she heard, without changing countenance, or her 
resolution, in any respect, she repHed, “ My lord, pray dispose of me as you think 
most for your honour and happiness : I shall entirely acquiesce, knowing myself to 
be moaner than tho meanest of the people, and that I was altogether unworthy of 
that dignity to which your favour was pleased to advance me.” This was very 
agree£d>le to the prince, seeing that she was no way elevated with tho honour he Had 
conferred npou her. Afterwardsy having often told her, in geiteral terms, that his 
subjects could not bear with the daughter that was bom of her, lie sent one of his 
servants, whom he* bad instructed what to do, who, with a very sorrowful countenance, 
said to W, Madam, 1 must either lose my Own lifo, or obey my lord's comn^ands; 
now he has ordered me to take your daughter, and” — without saying anything 
more. She, hearing these words, and noting tho fellow's looks, remembering also 
what she h^ heard before from her lord, concluded that he had orders to destroy 
tho child. So she took it out of the cr^e, kissed it, and gave it her blessing ; 
when, without changing countenimee, though her heart throbbed with maternal 
affection, she tenderly 1^ it in tho servant's arms, and said, Take it, and do what 
thy lord and mine has oommimded *, but prytheo leave it not to be devoumd by 
the fowls, or wild beasts, unless that be his will” Taking the diild, he acquainted 
the prince with what she said, who was greatly surprised at her constancy, and he 
sent the same pensm with it to a relation at Bok^a, desiring her, without revealing 
whoso diild it was^ to see it careMy brought up and educated. Afterwards the 
lady became with child a se<xHid time, and delivered of a son, at which he was 
extremely pleased. But, not satisfied with what he had already dose, he began to 
grieve and pezseeute atffi more ; saymg one day to her, seemin^y much out of 
temper, ^ Since thpu had* brobi^t me this sem, I am abk to live no longer with my 
peo^ I for i^y mutiny to that degree, that, unless I would run the risk of being 
driven _cut of my dominiens, I must be to dispose of this child os 1 did the 

other ; and then to sei^ thee, away, in order to take a wife more suitable to me." 
Bhe heard this With a ^at deal, of resignation; making only this reply ': " My lord, 
Btudy^q^y your own easp and happmesp, without the least care for me ; for nothing 
is egreea^e to me but what is pleasing yourself ” Not many days after, he sent 

in tho same manner as he had done for fhe danger; and, seeming 
SI if |l^ had procured him to be da8t^yed,hadhim eonv^ed to to be 

take^ the daughter, she bore with tho same as before, 

alt whi& the prlnee wondered de^aring to bims^i titai m o&er woman 

./V di 
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was capable of ilolug the like. And, wore it not that ho bad observed her extremely 
loud of her childicii, wliilst that was agi'oeable to him, ho should have thought it 
want of uifootion in her ; but ho sa\y it was only her entire obedtenoo jand coude* 
Boeusiou. The people, iinaginiug the children were both put to death, blamed him 
to the last degree, thinking him the most cruel and worst of men, and showing 
gi'cat compassion for tho lady ; who, whenever she was in compeny with the ladies 
of her acquaintance, and they condoled with her, for her loss, she would only say, 
It was not my will, but his who begot them.^ But more years being now passed, 
and he resolving to make tho last trial of her patiencei deolairad, before many people, 
that he oould no longer bear to keep Griselda as his wife, owning that be had done 
very foolishly and like a young mdn in marrying her, and that he meant to solicit 
the i)ope for a dispensation to take another, and send her aWay ; for which he was 
much blamed by many worthy persons ; but ho said nothing in lotum, only that it 
should be so. She, hearing this, and expecting to go home to her father, and 
X^ossibly tend the cattle os she had done before, whilst she saw some other lady 
possessed of him whom she dearly loved and honoured, was perhaps secretly grieved ; 
but, as abe bad withstood other strokes of fortune, so she determined resolutely to 
do now. Soon afterwards Gualtieri had counterfeit letters come to him, as from 
Hnme, acqusunting all his people that his holiness thereby dispensed with bis 
marrying another, and turning away Griselda : be had her brought before them, 
when he said, Woman, by the pope's leave 1 may dispose of thee, and take another 
wife. As my ancestors, then, have been all sovereign pr *0066 of this country, and 
thine only peasants, I intend to keep thee no longer, but to send, thee back to thy 
father’s cottage, wBh the same porti<m that thou broughtest me, and afterwards to 
make choice of one more suitable in quality to myself.” It was with the utmost 
difiiculty she now refrain from tears ; and she replied, My lord, 1 was always 
sensible that my servile condition would no way accord with your high rank and 
descent For what 1 have been 1 own myself indebted to Providence and you ; I 
considered it as a favour lent me : you are no\V pleased to demand it back ; I there- 
fore willingly restore it. Behold the ring with which you espoused me ; X deliver 
it to you. You bid me take the dowiy back which I brought you : you will have 
no need for a toller to count it, nor 1 for a purse to put it in, much less a 
sumpter-horse to cany it away ; for I have not forgotten that you took me naked : 
and if you think it dc^t to expose that body, which has borne you two children, 
in that manner, 1 am contented ; but I would enfeeat you, as a recompense fer my 
virginity, which £ brought you <u^ do not carry aWay, that you would please to let 
me have ono shift over and above my dowry” He, though ready to weep, yet put 
on a stern countenaneei and said, shalt have one only then.” And, notwith- 

standing the |)eo|de all desired ttot ^10 might have an old gown, to keep her body 
fiom shame i^ho had been his wife thirteen years and iqpiwards, yet' it was all in 
vain 2 so she left his palace in that manner, and returned weeping to her fetheFs, 
to the groat grief of all who. sew her. The poor man, never supposing that &e 
pnnCo would keep her hmg.ae his^vdftv and expecthig tUs thii^>tofha^ ex*ery 
day, bad safely Wd up of i^ch she hM besh deepdledli^ day he 

espoused, her. . He ,naw brought ihem: to her, and she^i^ut amd w^t as 

usual about her father’s Utite houe^old afihirs, bearing this of odverae 

fortune with the ^preateat.ocmge inmghttble, Tbe^p^ce tM he 

was to espouse a^ daughter of ^one cl 

had made great pmparatiotia fer |#.TOptialB, be seal, Qrise^^to ^0 to I^, 

and said to luo-, am going to |n^^tbis lady boyne ^om t have Ji^ idary^ 

and Jntehd to show her aV pbssibie velvet at drst ilthou t^t 

l ^havo no.ivomcn wMh me .able to eat out the romns many tbingt which 
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fire requisite on so solemn an occasion. As, thci'cfoi*c^ tliou art best acquainted with 
the state of the house, I would have thee make -such provision as tliou shalt judge 
proper, and invite what ladies thou wilt, even as though thou wert mistress of the 
hous6, and, when the maniAge is ended, return ti:ice homo to thy fathcr*s again.’* 
Though theso w^rda pierced like daggers to the heart of Oriselda, who was unable 
to part with her love for the prince so easily as she had done her great fortune^ yet 
ahe replied, *‘My lord, I am I'eady to fulfil oil your commands/’ She then went 
into the palace, in her coarse attire, from wbcnco she had but juBt„bcfot© departed 
in her shift, and with her own hands did she begin to swoop, and set all the rooms 
to inghts, cleaning the stools and benches in tlio hall-' like tho meanest servant, and 
directing what was to be done in tho kitehen, never giving over till evejything was 
in order and as it ought to he. After this was done she invited, in the prince’s 
name, all tho ladies in the country to come to tho feast. And on the day appointed 
for the marriage, meanly clad ns she was, she received them , in tho most genteel 
and cheerful manner imaginable. Now Ghialtieri, who had his cliildren cai'efuUy 
brought up at Ilologna (the girl being about twelve years old, end one of tho 
prettiest crcatiims that ever was seen, and the boy sik), had sent to his kinswoman 
there, to desire she would bring t^m^ with an honourable retinue, to Salussso, 
giving it out, all the way aho came, that she was- bringing tho young lady to bo 
married to him, without letting ^y one know to the eontrary. Aooordingly they 
all three set forwards, attended by a goodly train of gentry, and, after some days* 
travelling, reached Saluzzo about dinner-time, when they found tho whole country 
a^emhled, waiting to see their new lady. Ihe young lady was most graciously 
received by sdl the women present, and being come into the hall whei'e the tables 
weix) all covered, Griselda, meanly dressed as she was, w’cnt cheerfully tn meet her, 
saying, " Your ladyship is most kindly welcome/* The ladies, who had greatly im- 
portuned the prince, though to no purpose, to lot Griselda bo in a room by herself, 
or else that shb might have some of her own clothes, and not appear before stiungoia 
in that manner, were now seated,, and going to bo served round, whilst the young 
lady was universally admired, and ov<ay one said that the prince had made a good 
chiige ; but Griselda in particular highly commended both her and her brother. 
The marquis now thinking that he had seen enough with regard to his wife’s patience, 
and pci^ving that in all her trials she was still tho same, being persuaded likewise 
that this proceeded from no want of undorstandiug in her, because he knew her to 
be singularly prudent^ he thobg^t it time to take her foom that anguish whioh ho 
supposed she might conceal under her firm and conrijant deportment So, making 
her come before all the company, lie said, with a smile, “ \Miat thinkest thou, 
Griselda, of my bride ? **— -« My lord,” she replied, I like her extremely well ; and 
if she bo as prudent as she is fhir, yoU' may 1^ tha happiest man in tho world with 
hw * but I most humbly beg you would not take those heart-breuking measures 
mth this ladjr as you dicl with yot» hwt ■safa, because sbe is young, and has been 
i^derly ednoated^ 'Wboeas' tha ether was inured, .to hardships from a child.” 

/Qttidticri' Grhielcta’ thought that potson waa to be Ids 

Trif^'/that ueVertt^ss^aiftwmed him udth great humility and sweetness, bf 
impet, ho made her siidowa hy said, “ Griselda, it is now tinw for you 

io reap the fruit of your kot; ood that they who ha^-o reputed me to be 

«w<dniuBt, and a monster in nature, may know titat what 1 have done has been 
.all4i^Jtrithari«w to teaeVyvd how to behave ass and, lastly, to secure 
ety ottefSadu and quiet aalong as we lire to^tiunr, whkh 1 waa appiehensire mi§^ 
havati^ midn^med by«my mairying; Therefore I had a«dad«o pihre y<^ by 
hanb i^d injurious and not bring eensifalB that yoti' have e««r tians- 

liraased my wSl. rilhOr in word o^deedt f BOv aeem to haveittettrUbtiwthapinn^ 
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I dci^ired. I intcud, then, to restore in one hour what I have taken away from you 
in many, and to make you llio sweetest recompense for the many bitter ]^ng8 I 
have caused you to siiifoi*. Accept, thor<^ore, this young lady, whom you thought 
my spouse, and her brother, ns your children and mine. They are tho same which 
you and many others believed that I had been tho means of oruell^ murdering: and 
I am your husband, who lovo and value you above all things ; assuring myself that 
no person in the world can be happier In a wife than I am.'* With this he embraced 
her most affectionately, when, rising up together, she Weeping for joy, they went 
where their daughter was sitting, quite astonished with these things, and , tenderly 
saluted both her aiid her brother, undeceiving them and the whole company. At 
this the women all arose, overjoyed, from the tables, and taking Griselda into the 
chamber, they clothed her with her own noble appai’el, and as a marchioness, ra^ 
scmbling such an one oven in rags, and brought her into the hall. And being 
extremely rejoiced with her son and daughter, and every one expressing tho utmost 
satisfaction at what had come to pass, the feasting was prolonged many days. The 
marquis was judged a very wise man, though abundantly too severe, and the trial 
of his lady most intolerable i but as for Grisclda, she was beyond compare. In a 
few days the Count do Panago rctiuDod to Bologna, and the marquis took Giannu- 
colo from his drudgery and maintained him as his fatheivin-law, mid so he lived 
v^iy comfortably to a good old age. Gualtieri afterwards marri^ his daughter to 
one of equal nobility, continuing the rest of his life with Griselda, and showing her 
ail the r^pect and honour that was possible. What can wo say, then, but that 
Divine spirits may descend from heaven into the meanest cottages, whilst royal 
palaces shall produce such as seem rather adapted to have the care of hogs than the 

govermnent of men ? 

128,— TT WILL NEVEB DO TO BE IDLE. 

[The following paper is extracted from a very remarkable book published ten years ago, 
entitled * SelfFormation; or, the History of an Individual Mind: By a Fellow of a College.' 
The name of Uie author is known in some literary circles ; it was communicated, in profes- 
sional conftdence, to the Editor of < Half-Hours.' That riroumstonce renders it nccessaiy 
that the extract should appear as token from the work of on anonymous writer. ’Since the 
publidatioa of thO> first edition of ^Half-Hoars,' the author of 'Self-Formation' hos died. 
' Self-Formation’ did not attract much notice from the periodical dispensers of literary fame; 
but it has produced a strong impression upon competent judges of the singulor ability, not 
unmixed with eccen^city, and the frank earnestness, with which the progress of ** an indivi- 
dual mind,” from childhood to maturity, is related. Such revelations are of inestimable 
value, when we ean depend upon them, as we must do In this Instance, as accurate pendUings 
of the intellect in its weakness as well as its strength.! 


There is a village called Cheny-Hlnton, lying wide of any highway, and within 
two or three miles of Ctobridge. footpath to it » crossed 'midway, or tiiere** 
abouts, by a Utile brook, and that brook itself, aoC(i«apaniod by a pattoay, winds 
its iinambitious 'wi^ onward ibo the vfilage/ through certsln rich com-fitids sad 
solitary meadows. This wae^ mSk, my paltb of cemtempft^n. From 

some linaccountablo idlest It was very little frfequented, imiMf vas pretty 

os any out of CamtBid^. ScarcekF wasat trod^n, sava %^ a fewihte early 
inarfcei^aers, and, haply, frow wd then a mOkwomati. ^ the 

dusty foo^th, with the cbance of an occaaionM gogf^^ was Itfe tMe of 

the conmmnalty than the modest tracks the verdku;^,' thb the 

pquestia^on— in a ivord, ^ my otrn choto Ni ww in iijaser of 

hstermiption by^ my £^>ortiiig fr£md% lAo would have'etsred at 
9^ :M th^ had seen a jghpst^ and me e«er as a 
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I r^membor ono day I had racked myself out of aU patience in my attempts to 
overthink a subject^ to master it by the slieor force of thought In a state of ex- 
hao^on md disoomhture 1 leant against a gate-post, and Suftered my sight to 
rest upon the surface of the stream, and omm^c itself by the objects caitied down 
by it. There was an angle of the bank close by, and I indulged myself some time 
in the idle speculation whether or not the stic^ and straws that X saw floating 
along might chance to double it. My mind was martyred with its distz'aotions, and 
it ocourr^ to me, by a sudden thought, that here was a way to put an end to them. 
I marhod a particular straw in its descent, and made an earnest vow, that, accord^ 
i|xg os it should pass the promontory or foil to do so, I would persist or not in my 
thoughtfulness — that, as the straw might rule me, I would strive onwards through 
a host of pmns and penalties, or else retire at once fl^om the contest, and, as the 
, negroes say, " sit down softly,” content to bo a common man — one of the mere 
vulgdr. 

My determination was strong at the moment, so strong that 1 am by no means 
sure that it was not deceive, that it has not governed my destinies ever since. 
Well, I watched my pilot-boat as it came down — Fortumm — so I might have 

apostrophized it in all Cmsarian dignity; It passed gently on. Here and there it 
met with an obstruction, but it was only for a mehnent ; it doubled the cape — ^tlie 
Cape of Good Hope, as it reidly was for me, I received the augury with all accept- 
ance, and returned with a light heart 

Somehow or other, after this incident, whether by force of it or from whatever 
cause, 1 got into a letter vein. 1 abandoned onoe for all the part of the self- 
tormentor. 1 forbore to force myseE I suffered my mind, like a froword child, 
to fall asleep, and so recover itself from the excitement of its irowardness. Instead 
of hallooing on when I had oveiTun the scent, I drew back quietiy and cannily to 
the point where I was last sure of errata r^rorimi — and endeavoured 

to hit it off afresh. I returned from thought to literature, from my late hard task- 
master to my former gentle mistress. I read at large. I roved about at my free 
will in the wide and varied common of our college library, with no other condition 
than that of oommenthig in my own mind, as X went along, upon eveiy book that 
I might be reading, and every chapter of that book. This was the best restorative 
process imaginable. I soon got heart of gr^ upon it, and recniited the exhaustion 
of my spirits. 1 found it was but lost pSbs to attempt to add a cubit to my in- 
tellectu^ stature by forca of thinking. I took better coUnsd, and resigned all care 
of my growth to time, patience, and steady but gentle perseverance. “CAi va piawo,” 
say the Italians, m and I soon found that instead of racking myself to 

no purpose, as I bad done Imretofore, 1 was gradually making way and widening 
my circle. ’ ^ 

My wayfarings to this village of fruiM, though, -for any thing that I could over 
leam, Madous entxtlemant^-^s villas with a name that waters on one’s tongue, 
l£ough it keeps not word of promlBS to one's palate— my pllgiimagos, I say, 
thitlmr were it good account to me through another mere accident. One day, on 
my return, I was cUiveh.to take sheHmf a^ rain-storm in a little hovel by the 
road-side— 0/ Sett of cdbtto’sStalL • The tenant and his son were upon their work, 
and, after the customary tese of greetld^ I cmteTed familiarly into '^k with them, 
as indeed I aliwaysdo, seeing that your cobbler is often a man of contemt^vo 
facul^yr^at tlusa^ is reaUy something of m in hb craft.^ Belbro T had been 

With long, the old man found t^t there lacked something ibr his work, and 
in Older to provide it he sent , his sOn out on a job of some flve , minutes. The in- 
tetvei Was a>8hort ozi& tod it was too long fbr his. active impattmee ; he became 
uneasy, shtxfilcd abourthe room, and ai^last took up a scrap two Of leather and 
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fcU to work upon thorn. For,” said he, “it will never do, you know/ sir, to bo idle 
— not at s-uy rate — I should faint .away.” 

1 hax>peucd just then to be in an iinprcsaiblo mood, without occupation myself 
and weigticd somewhat down by tho want of it; accordingly the {dirase, the 
odducss of it in the first place, and still niore tho senso, made a deep and lasting 
impression upon mo. As soon as the rain had spent itself, I went my way home- 
>YaL'd, ruminating and revolving wliat X hod heard, like a curious man over a riddle, 
1 could not have bestowed my thoughts bettor ; the subject concerned me neai*ly, 
it went to the very heart of my happiness. Some people are perpetual martyrs to 
idleness, otlicrs have only their turns and returns of it ; I was of the latter class 
— a rolunctant impatient idler; nevertheless I was so much within the mischief os 
to feel that tho words came home to me. They stung my conscience severely, they 
wore gall and w'ormwood for me. Nevertheless, I dwelt so long, albeit perhaps un- 
willingly, upon tho expression, that I became as it were privy to it ; I was^in a 
condition to feel and revere its eiheaey ; 1 detennined to make much of it, to 
realize it in use, to act it out. 

I had heard and read repeatedly that idleness is a very gi'cat evil ; but the cen- 
sure did not appeal* to me to come up to tho real truth. I began to think that it 
was not only a very great evil, but the greatest evil — and not only the greatest one, 
l>ui in fact tho only one — tlic only mental one, I mean ; for, of course, as to mora- 
lity, a man may be very active, and very viciously active too. But the one great 
soni^blo and conceivablo evil is that of idlene&s. No man is wretched in his eneigy. 
There con be no pain in a fit ; a soldier at the full height of his spirit, and in the 
heat of contest, is unconsdons even of a wound ; the orator in the full How of 
rhetoric is {dtogether exempt from the pitifiilness of gout and rheumatism. To bo 
occupied, in its first meaning, is to be possessed as by a tenant-^and see tho signi- 
ficancy, the reality, of fii’st meanings. When the occupation is once complete, when 
tho tendency is full, there can bo no cntiy for any evil spirit: but idleness is 
emptiness ; where it is, there the doors are thrown open, and tho devils troop in. 

The words of the old cobbler wore oracular to me. They were constantly in my 
thoughts, like the lost voice of his victim in those of the murderer ; my mind was 
pregnant with them ; the seed was good, and sown in a good soil— brought foith 
the fruit of satisfsuiion. 

It is the. odds and cads of our time, its orts and ofials, Imd up, es they usually 
are^ iu oocnors, to rot and stink there, instead of being out os they should bo 
-—these, I say, arc the occasions of our moral un^undnoss and corruptloii ; a dead 
fly, little tiiiing as it is, will spoil a whole box of tho most precious oin^ent ; and 
idleness, if it bo once sufler^ though but for a brief while, is sure, by the com- 
munication of its listing quality, to clog and cumber tho, clockwork of the whole 
day* It is the ^ciont etiemy — the did man of the Arabian Tales. 'Once take him 
upon your shoulders, iu4 bo is not to bo shaken oif ^ easily. . , . 

1 h^ a notion of th^.t^ths, and I fiamed my plan after tbw ndae $1 resol>M 
that every minute ehauIi^‘.|)o oc-ct^pied by tlmi^h^ word, or act, jor» if mho of thMj 
by iriicntion ; yacahenr my oxdy ,ou^t> the aofipo^goat ix^ pmoription. 
For tlu^ my puijx^c I req.iti|^% c^oiain energy of will, as iiideed wsiM eimgy 
is requisite for every, other of every sort and wMout ii we areas 

ppweiie^ noisome as, clutch-water, V loj(^ ax^; unps^ 

clouds above our/h«ulg. , SLoiyeyer, J. had sufiioient of sarvo/ tM % 

that turn ; I felt tho'es^])en<^of I 

my being, I clung to. it,, 1 chfiri^siKsd it. I made a po^ 
acj^vc, bri^ and animated <oU! Ww true is tbai woi^ iit nB IbrngstJiM 
ovob tojthe picking bp of a glove, pr askii^ the tixuo of di^; If leyor ^i4ha 
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approacl>, ttio flrsit appi-ooob, of the inaidioua languor, I aaid once within myself, in 
the next quarter of an hour 1 will do such a thing, and, j»res^o, it vi*as done, and 
much more tli^ that into the bargain : my mind was set in motion, my spirits 
stured and quickened, and itiisod to their proper height. I watchiSd the cloud, and 
dissipated it at its first gathering, as well knowing that, if it could gcovr but to the 
largeness of a, man's hand, it would spread out every whwe, and darken my whole 
horison. ^ 

Oh that this example might be as profitable to others os the pmctice has been 
to myself 1 How rich would he the reward of this book, if its readers would but take 
it to heart in this one article ; if the simple truths that it here speaks could prompt 
them to take their happiness into their own hands^ and kam the value of ifidustry, 
not from what they may have heard of it, but because they have themselves tried 
and felt it ! In the first place, its direct and immediate value, inasmuch as it 
*“ quickens, and cheers, and gladdens every moment that it occupies, and keeps off the 
evil one by repelling him at the outposts, instead of admitting him to a doubtful*, 
perhaps a deadly, struggle in the dtadd ; and i^n its more remote, but no less 
ceitain, value, as the mother of many virtues, when it has once grown into the 
temper of the mind ; and the nursing mothsl^of many more. And if we gain so 
much by its eutertamment, how much more must wc not lose by its ne^ect ! Our 
vexations are annoying to us, the disappointments of life are grievous, its calamities 
deplorable, its indulgences and lusts sinful ; but our idleness is worse than all these, 
and more painful, and more hateful, and in the amount of its consequences, if not 
in its very essence, more sinful than even am itself^just as the stock is more fruit- 
ful than any branch that sx>rings from it. In fine, do what you will, only do some- 
thing, and that actively and energetically. Bead, converse, BX)ort, think, or study — 
the whole range is open to your— only let your mind be full, and then you will want 
little or nothing to fulfil your happinoss. 

120,^OF IMPROVING BY GOOD EXAMPLES. o.PBLTBAm 

[Oweh Frj.THASt was one Oio most popular writers of the seTenlccnth century. In the 
present day he is well nigh forgotten. Iiis pnncipal work, the tenth impression of which, 
dated 1077, a small folio, is hefOre us, is eiltitied * Resolves.' It is a collection of essays, 
distinguished by acute thoufjd^t and playful fancy — great knowledge of the world, and genial 
kindness of heart — sinoere piety, mid a eheerfid temper. Of the personal history of Owen 
Feltham voiy little is knov'n. He appears, fre^n his own account, to have possessed a mode- 
rate independence, for he sa^s: 1 have neeessanes and wliatis decent, when 1 desire 
it, something for jpleasure.” He is supposed to have been bom about the lost year of the 
reign of Elisabeth, and to hove lxved4ill 1680.] 

- -1 

There is uo man, but for his own interest, baith an obligation to be honest. 
There may be sometimes temptations to bo otherwise; but all cords cast up, he 
shall find it the greatest |he h%h^ the best pleasure, the most s^ety, 
and the noblest ibme, to hold Mie hom^ ot this tdtar, whJeh^ in all assays, can in 
himself protest him. ^ Aa^ in l^o morch of human lifb, over the stage of 

this world, a man bhaB find pres^ated sometimes examples of thriving vice, and 
several oportuni^ios to invite him upon a seeming advantage to dose with unhand* 
some practices ; yet, ev^ mim ought ito to impi^e his ptogress in what is just md 
right, «s to be able to discern riie frsod arid feigned the bad, and 

to ehoQse and Movr what is good: Stid ^^ntable. If aiiy mah/sh^^ ol^e^ tlmt 
the Widi is far more bad than good; so that the good .man 'shaB bo E^retobdover- 
powmred^by the evil; the case is long sifice resolved by Ahtistbsnei^'t^i ’tis better 
witb ^ few good men to fi^t agato; an army of bad, than with svii^s and i|hqals 
of bad xileO| to have a few good itaen Ms Bncifiics. And surtiy tiiiiS was it whiob 

* G 3 
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inised ap Davsl to that bravery of spirit Which made him profess, tfuu though an 
ko8t Ufot'o pitched against him, yet should not his heart he afraid. He that is ciitirety 
imd genuinely honest, is the dgare and ropresentatiou of tho Deity, that will draw 
down a protection upon it against all the injuries of any that i^dl dali to abuse it. 
There is a kind of talismanical influence in the soul of such. A more immediate 
impress of the Divinity is printed on the spirits of these, than ,all the scattered 
herd of looi^r minds are capable of. The rays of heaven do more perpendiculariy 
strike upon the minds of these, wheitby they have both assimilation to God, pro- 
pensity to good, and defence against injury. And it not only obligeth men not 
to do wrong, but to make amends If wrong be done ; and to dispense with benefits 
to ourselves, if in the ISast they shah bring detriment to others. So that a man 
ought not only to restore what is unduly gotten, or unawares let slip by others, but 
to seek out how we may do ri^t. Thus if I find a treasure, and know not him 
that lost it> I owe my endeavour to search and find him out, that it may be again 
restored. It is truly said St. Augustine, ^ Quod invenisti et non reddidisti, 
n^uisti.*’ He steals the thing he finds, that labours not to restore it. If ho does 
not restore it, ’tis enough that he does not do it, only because ho cannot. 

And sdthough no man bo privile^ to swerve from what is honest ; yet somo 
men have by much more obligation to bo so than others. They have tasted of higher 
dispensations, been more deterred by judgments, more gained upon by mercies, or 
are illuminate with more radiant knowledge, whereby they better understand than 
others wherein to be so. And indeed w^hoiit knowledge it is impossible to under- 
stand wherein to do right. Though the nest knowledge a man hath, bo a light so 
dimly burning that it hardly shows him to seO deafly all the cobwebs and fotil 
comers in his aflhirs \ yet ignorance is an opacious thing, and if not a total darkness, 
yet such an eclipse as makes us apt to stumble, and puts us to grope out our way. 

And besides all these, there are some that have more reason to be honest than 
others, as having found dealings from others, that, like fire brought nearer, warms 
their conscience more ; and not only would be evidence and conviction against them 
if they did wrong, but stirs them up to do right. 

And truly 1 shall not blush to tell my reader, that in the numbor of these, I 
look upon myself as concerned. Should 1 fiul of being honest when advantage 
should bo in my band, I should not only be upbraided but condemned by two 
especial passages that happened to myself, which fot the rarity, may beget my pardon 
that hei^e 1 set them down to bo known. One Was; « 

An unknown porter brings to mo, at my lodgings, a box sealed up, and on tho 
outside directed to myself. 1 inquired firom whom he had it ; he told me, a gentle- 
rmn that was a stranger to Mm, <md whm nwm or resuhnee he hnm not, gave it him 
m ihestre^, and gam him sivpenee to jjteUver it safely; which now he had dons^ and 
having diusohaigod his part, he C()old give me no farther account. I opened tho 
box, where the first tmng I met with was a note written in a hand 1 knew ngt, 
without Any name subscribed, in these very following words 

** Mr. Owen was my hap in somo dealing with jpfi tef wfdng you of 

five pounds^ which I do ;&>w double, humbly intreating yon . to "foigiva me 
that great wiun^ and to pr^ the Lord to forgive me this, and the»reatof my sms.” 

A^ under this note, foiclkl in another paper m ,the same bo:$, wore ten twenty- 
Shilling pieces in gold . I cannot ctdl to mind that ever i was deiced dSf ^ch a 
sum as five pounds in any kind 6f dealing, nor to thk hour dsn I so much ^ 
at the person from whom it Mxte. Bui 1 believe ho didiVto V coh- 

soionoe. And surely, if I kh^ him, I idiould return hto m esteem suithhle to the 
B^rit of so pious an And sineo ho wmild not know hhi rMe to 

fkHto him as hederei^^, Ilmveprsi^&^ to th&^that othens l^^ 
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sense of it may leam to be houost, and himself reap tho benefit that may happen 
by so good an example. 

This perhaps might be from some one that not only px-ojfossed but practised piety 
and the rules of honest living. And though I could not expect so much should be 
found among those that pretend not so high in religion ; yet to show that even in 
looser callings, and as well now as in our Saviour’s time, some (reckoned among 
publidans ^d sinners) may go to Heaven before the captious and critical censurist ; 
(if we shall judge by exterior demeanour, as the rule that is given us ;) I beg 
leave to give my re^er this second story, which was thus : 

Going with some gentlewomen to a play at Salisbury Court, I cast into tho 
woman’s box wbo sat at the door to receive tho pay (as I thought) so many shillings 
as we were persons in number ; so we passed away, went in, and sat out the play, 
returning out the same way ; the woihan that held tho box as we went in was there 
again as wo went out ; neither I, nor any of my company knew her, nor sho us ; 
but^ as she had observed us going in, sho addresisee mo, and says, do you re- 
member what fnmey you gave m when you went in ? Sm'e (said 1)08 1 tkee it, I gave 
you iwdve jpence a^pieoeformyedf, and ih^se of my company. Ay, Sir, (replies slm), that 
you did, and something more, for Acre is an devenrshiUmg piece of gold thaJt you gave 
me instead of a shilling; and if you please to give me twdve pence for U, His as much 
as I can demand. Here had been, if tho woman had been so minded (though a 
little) yet a secure prize. But, as many do probably conjecture, that Zaccheus, that 
made restitution to the shame of the obdurate Jews, was a gentile as well as a pub- 
lican ; so this, &om one of a ca^^ng in diiApute, and suspected, may not only instruct 
the more precise of garb, and form of honesty, but show us that, in any vocation,* a 
man may take occasion to bo just and faithfiiL And let no man wonder, that a 
person thus dealt withal, and lessoned into his duty by tho practice of others to 
him, joined with his other obligations to goodness, bo hereby prevailed upon to a 
grcjatcr care of his own uprightness and integrity, than perhaps without finding 
these might have been. I will not have tho vanity to say these passages have 
rendered me better ; nor am I ashamed to confess, that I have sometimes remem- 
bered thcni with profit. Sure I am, they ought not to lose their influence, nor jo 
pass unheede<l, when they shall reflect on ourselves. He that means to bo a good 
limner, will be sure to draw after the moat excellent copies, and guide every stroke 
of his pencil by the better pattern that lays before him ; so, ho that desires that tho 
table of his life may be ^r, will be careful to propose the best examples, and will 
never be content till he equals, or excels them. 


J30,— BUBAL LIfE IN SWEDEN. 


Lonovxixow. 


[Henbv W. is a living poet — one pf that Anglo-Saxon race who appear des< 

tinod to spread the English language and literature over the vast* extent of what we call the 
New World. He was horn in 1^7; Kas travelled much in Europe; and is now a distin- 
pushed ]^rofessor in Harvard Coll^. As a poet, 1^ is remarkable feu- the eareftd finish and 
the stainless purity of his prQdU(^oQS^ rather than for the Itmiriance ci his imagination, or 
the proftin^ty of his thoughts. The foUoring ohaming pi^ce of pros| description is from 
a preface which accompanfiii his ^anslatidn of a Swedish Idyl, entitled * The Children of 
the Lord’s Stippar.'J ' 

iWe is something patriarchal etill lingering about rural life in Sweden,, which 
renders it a fiit theme for song. Almost primeval simpHcity reigne over that 
nortWn lond-^lmost primeval solitude and stillness. You pai^ out from the 
gate of the city, and, as if by magic, tho scene changes to a wild woodland land- 
scape. Around you arc foi*ests of jfir. Qvor head hang the long fan-hko branches, 
tralB^ witli moss, and heavy with ^d and blue con<^ Under foot is a carpet of 
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yellow leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. On a wooden bi idge you cross a 
little silver stream ; and anon cotuo forth into a idcasaut and sminy laud of farms. 
Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. Across the road arc gjites, which ai*o 
opened by troops of children. Tho peasants take off their hats a^ you pass ; you 
anecsse, and they ciy, God bless you.*’ Tiie lioiLscs in tho villages and smaller 
towns are all built of hewn timber, and for tho most part painted red. Tho flckkis 
of the taverns ai-o strewed with the fragrant tips of fir Iwiighs. In many villages 
there arc no taverns, and the peasants take turns in leceivmg travellers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the walls of which are hung round with 
indc pictures from the Bible ; and brings you her heavy silver spoons — on heir- 
loom-— to dip the curdled milk from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some 
months before, or bread with onise-sccd and coriander in it, or perhaps a little pine 
bark. 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his horses from the xdough, and 
harnessed them to your cairiagc. Solitary travellers come and go in uncouth one- 
horse chaises. Most of tliem have pipes in their mouths, and hanging around their 
necks in front a leather wallet, in which they carry tobacco, and the great Imnk-notes 
of the country, as lai’ge as your two hands. You meet also groups of Dslekarlian 
peasant women, travelling homeward, or town-ward in pursuit of Avork. They walk 
barefoot^ canying in their hands their shoes, which have high heels under the hollow 
of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 

lYcqucni, tdo, arc the village churcncs, standing by the roadsides each in its own 
HtHe gtwdcn of Gethsemano. In the parMh rogister gi'cat events are doubtless re- 
corded Some old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a little se:!Lton, 
with a nisty key, shows you “the baptisiniil font, or the coflSn. In the churchyartl 
arc a few flowor.s, and much green grass ; and daily the shadow of the church spire, 
with its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, representing a cb’al-plate of human 
life, on which the hours and minutes are tho graves of men. The stones arc flat, 
and large, and low, and perhaps sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some arc 
armorial bearings ; on others only tho initials of the poor tenants, with a date, as 
on the roofs of Dutch eottagc.H, They all sleep with their heads to tho ivestward. 
Bach held a lighted taper in his hand when he died ; and in his coffin were placed 
his little heart-treasures, and A piece of money for his last journey. Babes that 
came lifeless into tho woj-ld were cai-ried in the arms of gray-haired old men to the 
only cradle they ever slept in ; and in tho shroud of tho dead mother were laid the 
little garments of tho child that lived and died in her bosom. And over this scetio 
the village pastor looks from liis window in tho stillness of midnight, and says in 
his heart, “ How quietly they rest, all the depiirtcd 

Hoar the churchyard gate stands a' poor-box, fastened by a post to iron bands, 
and secured by a pa<Uock with a sloping wooden roof to keep oft‘ the rain. If it 
be Sunday, the peaf^'ts sit on the church fijbcps atid con thoir psalm-books. 
Others arc obnung down the road with their beloved \)astor, who talks to them of 
holy things from beneath his broad^brimmed hat He Speaks of ^clds gnd harvests, 
and of tho parable of tliesbwer, that went forth to sow< He leSifo them to the 
Good Sho|dierd, dSd to the pliant pastures of the spirit-landw^ He is tlmir patri- 
arch, tmd, like Melchbsodek, both priest and king, though hebas .ito other throne 
than the church pulpit Tho wbm^ canry psalm-boplm in their bands^ wrapped in 
fiilk handkerchiefs, and listen dOvofltly to the good man’s words ; but the young 
men, like Gdllio, care for none of those things. Ihcy are busy counting the plaits 
in. the kirtlcs of the poasdnt giris, their number being an indication of the wearor!s 
" wealth. It may end in a weddifig. 

* I will endeavour to describe a Vfflage wielding in Sweden* It shall be in summer 
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time, that there may be flowers, and in a sonthern province, that the bride may bo 
faiiv, The early song of the lark and of chantideer arc mingling in the dear 
morning air, the sun, the heavenly, bridegroom with golden locks, arises in the 
east, just as our earthly bridegroom, wIth*^ycUow hair, arises in the south. In the 
yai'd thcre> is a sound of voices and trampling of hoofs, and horses ai'o led forth 
and saddled. Tho steed that is to bear the bridegroom has a bunch of flowers 
upon his forehead, and a gai'land of corn-flowers around his neck. Friends from 
tho neighbouiing farms come riding in, their blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; 
and Anally the happy Bridegi'oom, with a whip in his hand, and a monstrous nose- 
gay in the breast of his black jacket, comes foith from his chamber ; and then to 
horse and away towards tho villago where the bride already sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by some half-dossen village musicians. 
Next comes the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and then forty or fifty 
friends and wedding guests, half of them perliaps with pistols and guns in their 
hands. A kind of baggage-waggon brings up the rear, laden with food and diiuk 
for these mony pilgrims. At the entrance of every tillage stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers, and ribands, and evergreens ; and, as they pass beneath it, 
the wedding guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stoi>s. And straight 
from every pocket flics a black-jack, flUed with punch or brandy. It is passed from 
hand to hand among the crowd; provisions ai‘0 brought from the waggon, lind, 
after eating and diinking and hurrahing, the i^rocessiou moves forwaid again, and 
at length draws near the house of the bride. Four heralds ride forwai’d to announce 
that a knight and his attendants arc in. the ueighbouriiig forest, and pray for hos- 
pitidity, ** How many are you asked the bride’s father. At least three bundled.” 
is tho answer and to tliis tho last mplies, ** Yes ; were you seven times as many, 
you should all be welcome ; and in token thereof moeivo this cup ” 'Whereupon 
each herald receives a can of ale ; and soon after the whole jovial company comes 
storming into the farmer’s yard, and, riding roimd the Maypole, wliich stands in tho 
centre, alight amid a grand solute and flourish of music. 

Ill the hall sits the bride, wiih a crown iipon .her head and a tear in her eye, like 
the Virgin Mary in old church paintings. I^io is dressed in a red boddice and 
kirtlc, with loose linen sleeves. There is a gfldcd belt around her waist; and 
around her neck strings of golden beads, and a golden ebain. On the crown rests 
a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of cypress. Loose ov6r her shoulders 
falls her flaxen hair ; and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the groimd. 0 
thou good soul ! thou %ast hard hands, but a soft heart I Thou art poor. The 
very ornamonts t^u wearest arc not thino. They have been hired for this great 
day. Yet thou art rich ; rich in health, rich in hope, rich in thy first, young, 
fervent love. Ihe blessing of heaven be upon thee ; so thinks the parish priest, as 
he joins togetlier tho hands of bride and bsidogi'oom, saying in deep solemn tones, 
« I give thee in rnairiage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife in all honour, and to 
^share the half of thy bed, Hiy look and key, and every tlurd penny which you two 
may ppssc^ or may inherit^ and all the ri^ts which Upland’s laws provide, and 
tho hedy Kmg Erik gave.” 

Tho dinner is now servod> and the bride sits, between tho bridegroom and the 
priest. The Spokesman delivers option after tho ancient custom of his fathers. 
He jnterlaids it well with quotations from tho Bible, and invites the Saviour to bo 
present at this martingo^fcast, as ho 'Was at the mamage-feast of Cana of Galiloe. 
The table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes a long am, and the feast goes 
chcerly on. Punch aud.bratidy pass round between the courses, and her© and there 
a pipe is smoked, while waiting for the next disli. Hiey sit long at table ; but, as all 
things inust have an end, so must dinner. Thou the (bnob begios. It is led 
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off by the bride and the priest, who perform a solemn minuet together. Not till 
after midnight comes the last dance. The girls form a ring around the bride, to 
koop her from the hands of the mai’ried women, who endeavour to break through 
ti|o magic circle, and seize their new sister. After long struggling they succeed ; 
and the crown is taken from her head and the jewels fram her neck, and her bod- 
dica is unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and like a vestal virgin, clad all in white, 
she goes, but it is to her marriage-chamber, not to her grave ; and the wedding 
guests follow her with lighted candles in their h^ds. And this is a village bridal. 

Nor must I forget the suddenly changing seasons of the northern olime. There 
is no long and lingering spiing, unfolding leaf and blossom one by one } no long 
and lingering autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and the glow of Indian 
summers. But winter and summer arc wcnderful, and pass into each other. The 
quail has hardly ceased piping in the com, when winter, from the folds of trailing 
clouds, sows broad-cast over the laud snow, icicles, and rattling hail. The days 
wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises above the horison, or does not rise at 
all. The xxuiton and the stars shine through the day ; only, at noon, they are pale 
and wan, and in the southern sky a red, hery glovt, as of sunset, bums along the^ 
hozizon, and then goes out. And pleasantly under the silver moon, and under the 
silent solemn stars, ring the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, 
and the sound of bells. 

And now the Northern Lights begin to bum, faintly at first, like sunbeams 
playing in the waters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. 
There is a blush on the cheek of night. The colours come and go, and change from 
crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. The snow is stained with rosy light. Two- 
fold from the zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword ; and a broad baud passes 
athwart the heavens like a summer sunset. Soft puiq)le clouds come sailing over 
the sky, and through their vajpoury folds the winking stars shine white as silver. 
With each pomp as this is naerry Christmas ushered in, though only a single star 
heralded the first Christmas. Ajtid in mennory of that day the Bwedi$^h peasants 
dance on straw, and the peasant girls throw straws at the timbered roof of the hall, , 
and for every one that sticks in a c^k shall a groomsman come to their wedding. 
Merry Christmas indeed ! l^or pious souls there shall be church-songs and sermons, 
but for Swedish peasonts brandy and nut-brown ale in wooden bowls ; and the 
great Yulecake crowned with a cheese, and garlanded with apples, and upholding a 
ihree^armod candlestick over the Christmas feart. They may tell tales, too, of Jons 
Lundsbtacka, and Lnnkenfiis, and the groat fiiddar-Finke of Pingsdaga^. 

ijid now the glad leafy midsummer, full of blossoms aud the song of nightingales, 
is come ! Saint John has taken the flowers and festival of heathen l^der ; and in 
eveiy village there js a Maypole fifty feet high, with wrcatlis and roses, and ribands 
streaming in the wind, and a noisy weathercock on top, to tell the village whence 
the wind cometh and whither it ^th. The sun do^ not set ten o’dock at 
night, at^ the children are at playjn the stri^ w hour l^r.^ The windows' and* 
df^rs are all open, and you inSy sit and road till midnight ydthput a oandla 0 how 
boautifiil is the summer nig]h^ which is not night, but a suntess jet undouded day, 
descending a^n ,ea|th with dews, i^d shado^ and coolnm ! How 

bcautlfiil belong tnild twijin^t^ ^Uch, like a silver dUap, wfth yester^ 

day ! Hpw beauiifiil the silent when morning md evei^ thus sit together, 
hand in hand, beneath the starlet sky midni^t I Frbm the church-tower in 
the public Square the be)l tolls the hour, with a soft musied chime; and the 
watdunan, whoso watoh-tower is the. belfry, blows a blast on hSa hem for each 

• Thiwe fU’e naifies of poptUar Stories. ^ 
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stroke of the hammer, and four times, to the fqur comers of the heavens, in a 
sonorous voice ho chants,—* 

“Ho! watchman, ho . 

Twelve is the clock! 

God keep our town 
Trom fire and brand, 

' And hostile hand! 

Twelve is tlie clock!" 

From his swallow’s nest in the belfry ho can see the sun all night long ; and 
farther north the priest stands at his door in £ho vhirm midnight, and lights his 
pipe with a common burning -glass, ^ 

131.— THE CHAEACTER OF POLYBIUS, THE HISTORUN. 

Dbydem. 

[John Dkyden is one of the most familiar names in English literature : but how many 
readers of the present day can be said to make a study of his works ? His plays, with one 
or two exceptions, are forgotten and neglected. His tragedies aro formed upon the mock- 
heruic French model, which has no claim to be a reflection of nature, end which therefore 
can have no endurance. His comedies are revolting in their gross licentiousness. But we 
turn to his Satires and liis Translations, and we find many of the characteristics of a great 
poet ; not the highest invention, but vigour klmost unrivalled, and a mastery of the real power 
of the English language, which shows us how much that language has been vitiated' by the 
patchwork of a century and a half, Biyden's prose is necessarily less read tiian his poetry, 
for it consists chiefiy of critioal prefaces to his plays, and to works, principally translations, in 
which he was from time to time engaged in the course of a long literary life. Careless readers 
have a sort of dread of a preface. Yet of these prefaces Johnson lias truly said, “ None of 
his prefaces w'ere ever thought tedious. They have not the formality of a settled style, in 
which the first half of the sentence betrays the other. Tho clauses ore never balanced, nor 
the periods modelled; every word seems to drop by chance, though it falls into its proper 
place. Nothing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated and vigorous; what is little, 
is gay ; what is great, is splendid." Burke (according to Malone, who collected Diyden's 
prose works in four volumes) used to expatiate with admiration upon Bryden's language, 
upon which, os Malone thinks, he formed his own style. Diyden was bom in 1631 or 1632; 
was educated at Wesiminsto School, and at Trinity College, Cam1)ridge ; wrote his versos 
on Cromwell in 1655, asid his first play in 1663. He continued his literary labours, under 
the impulse of straitened circumstances, until the end of his career. He died, after a short 
illness, in 1700.) 

Beneficent as he vvas, the greatest obligation which he could lay on human kind 
was the writing of this present history, wherein he has left a perpetual monument 
of his public love to all tho world, in every succeeding ago of it, by giving us such 
precepts as are most conducing to our common safety and our benefit. This 
philanthropy (which wo have not a proper word in English to express) is oveiy 
where xnanifSest in our author ; and from hence proceeded that divine rule which 
he gave to Sc^io,— that, whomever he wW abroad, he should take care not to 
return to his oyhi houiM he had acquired a friend by some now obh^meut: 

* To Ihis Ot^Heniey Of natr^e x^e owe the treasure which is contained in this Mat 
usefnl woi%! ; thie is the standard by which fdl good and prudent princes ought to 
regulate theh^ dotioiit. None have more need of friends than monarchy; and 
though ingratitude' fs^ tOO fiequ^ in the most of those who arc obliged, yet encoun 
ragemefit will work on generous minds ; and, if the experiment be lost on thousamdi, 
yet it never fails on ^ ; aaHid' csie virtuolu man in a whole nation is worth the 
buying, as one diamond is worth the sfeoioh in a heap of rubbish, iui a nayrow- 
hOarted prince, who thinks that mankind is made for him alone, puts his subjects 
in of deserting him on tlie &R3t occasion ; aind teaches theiU to ^as sparing 
of their duty as he is of his bounty^ Ho is sui-e of making mexideB who will not 
be et the cost of rewarding his frmds and servants ; and^ by letting his people see 
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Le loves them not, instructs them to live upon the square with him, aail to make 
him sousible, in his turn, that prerogatives are given, but privileges i^o lubci'ent* 
As for tricking, cunning, and that wliich in i^vorcigus, they coll kiug*craft, apd 
reason of state in commonwealths, to them and their piocecdings Polybius is an 
open enemy. Ho severely reproves all faithless practices, and that KaKonpayiioavvrfy 
or vicious policy, which is too frequent , in tho management of the publia Ue 
commends nothing but plainness, amcerity, and the common good, undisguised, and 
set in a true light befoi*o the people. Not but that there may be a necessity of saving 
a nation by going beyond tbo letter of the law, or oven sometimes by superseding 
it ; but then that necessity must not be artihei^ — ^it must bo visible, it must be 
strong enough to make the remedy not only pardoned, but desired, to the msgor part 
of the people ; not for the interest only of some few men, but for the public safety ; 
forj otherwise, one infringement of a law draws after it the pra^icc of subvoiting 
all the liberties of a nation, \rhich are only entrustbd with any government, but can 
never be given up to it. Tho best Way to distinguish betwixt a pretended necessity 
and a true, is to observe if the remedy be ramly applied, or frequently ; in times of 
peace, or timed of war and public cliltractions, which are tho most usual causes of 
sudden necessities. From hence Casaubon infm^, tbat this our author, who preaches 
virtue and probity and plain dealing, ought to bo studied principally by kings end 
ministers of state ; and that youth, which are bred up to succeed in the m^agement 
of laisinoss, should read him carefully, and imbibe him thoroughly, detesting the 
maxims that are givOn by lifachiavel and others, which are only the instruments of 
t^Tanny. Furthermore, (continues ho,) the study of tmth is perpetuaUy joined with 
tbo love of virtue ; for there is no virtue which derives not its original from tinth ; 
as, on the contrary, there is no vice that has not its beginning from a lie. Truth is 
the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of all societies ; and this is one of 
the most shining qualities in our autboh 

I -^vas so strongly persuaded of this myself, in tho perusal of tho present history, 
that I confess, amongst all the ancients, 1 never found any who had the air of it so 
much ; and, amongst the mbdehis, none but Philip de Ooinmines. They had this 
common to them, that they both changed their masters. But Polybius changed not 
his side, os Philip did ; he was not bought off t6 another party, but pursued the true 
interest of his country even when he served tho Bomans. Yet since truth, as one 
of tire phUosophers has told me, lies in tho bottom of a well, so it is difficult to diaw 
it up; much pains, much diligence, much judgment is necemry tp hsnditus; 
ovwi cost is oftentimes required;’ and PolyUus whs wanting in pone of these. 

We find but fm historians, of tdl ages, who hove been dfiigent emough in their 
search for truth ; it is their common method to tako on tnist what they distribute 
to the public $ lay which means a folschood once received frbn^ a famed writer becomes 
tradiii<mfil to posterity. But ]^ljrbiu3ewei|^ed the authom from whom he was 
fiirced to borrow the history cif the times imtnecfiatcly prece^ng and oltimiimes 
correctedrthem, eitlier'lQr cornering them e^h with otl&r, or tbe lights winch 
he had ireceived a&dM of kno^ ink^ityiimongst ih4'^ hod 

been eohyersant in ' those titons which were ihc^faged, we|^. y^ living to 

instruct him. He atso ietorod thfil^mah tongue, ahd that knowloige of 

their laws, theif rights^ their and antiquities, that few of their own 

citis&ens understood them better; having gained ^mi^iort froil^ iho seitato jtp 
search the Capitol, he iniidc htimiotf faimiUar ^th i\o\r aftbryuKrds 

translated them into his mother ^fig^o. Bb that hig taught the hpblei^eh of Borne 
their own raunioij^l laws, ^d acscouhtod indre skilful in tbjip ^^aa Fabius 
Pietor, a man of the senatorilm order, who wrotd the trahsactidns of the Punic 
wSm. He who neglected done df fife &wa of hfBtOt;^^ was so careful of tmth^ 
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(which is the principal), that he mode it his whole business to deliver nothing to 
posterity which might deceive them ; and by that diligence and esnctiicss may 
easily bo known to bo studious of truth, and a lovei* of it. What therefore, Brutus 
himself thought worthy to tmnscril)e with his own hand out of him, I need not be 
ashamed to copy after him. “ I believe ” (says Potybius) that nature herself has 
constituted truth as the supreme deity ‘which is to bo adored by mankind, and that 
she has given it gi’cater force than any of the rest ; for being opposed as she 
is on all sides, and appearances of truth so often passing for the thing itself 
in behalf of plausible fdachoods, yet by her wonderful operation she insinuates 
herself into the minds of men ; sometimes exerting her strength immediately, and 
sometimes lying hid in darkness for a length of time ; but at last she struggles 
through it, aitd appears triumphant over falsehood.*' This sincerity Polybius preferred 
to all hi;3 friends, and even to his father. “In all other offices of life ’* (says he) “ I 
praise a lover of his friends, and of his native country; but, iu writing history, I am 
obliged to divest myself of all otlier obligations, and sacrifice them all to truth.” 

Aratus, the Sicyonian, in the childhood of our author, was the chief of the 
Achaian commonwealth ; a man in principal esteem, both in his own country, and 
all the provinces of Greece ; odmir^ universally for his probity, his wisdom, his 
just administration, and his conduct; in remembr^ce of all which his grateful 
countrymen, after his decease, ordained him those honours which arc only due to 
heroes. Him our Polybius had in veneration, and formed himself by imitutiou of 
his virtues, and is never wonting iu his comn^H:idations tlirough th<^ course of his 
history. Yet even this man, when the cause of truth required it, is many times 
reproved by him for liis slowness in council, bis taidincss iu the beginning of his 
cutci-prizcs, his tedious and moi'e than Spanish deUberations ; and his heavy 
and cowardly jirocccdings arc as finely blam^ by ou^r Polybius, as they wore after- 
wards by Plutarcli, who questionless drew his character from this history. In plain 
terms, that wise general scarce ever performed any great action hut by night ; the 
glittering of a sword before his face was offimsive tp liis eyes ; our author, thcrefoiw, 
boldly accuses him of his faiut-heartedn^ ; attributes the defeat at Caphite wholly 
to him ; and is not sparing to affirm that oil Peloponnesus was filled with trophies 
which wore set up os the monuments of his losses. He sometimes praises, and at 
other times condemns, the proceedings of Philip, king of lUacedon, the son of De- 
metrius, according to the occasions winch he gave him by the variety and inequality 
of his conduct ; and this most j^quhdte on either side. He more than once arraigns 
him for the incohstam^ of his judgment, and chapters even his own Aratus on the 
same head ; showing by many example^ product from their actions^ how many 
miseries they had botfr occasioned to the Grecians; and attributing! it to tho 
weakness of human nature^ whidi can nothing perfect But some men are 
bravo in battle who am in oounse), which daily cxpmence sets before our 
eyes ; others’ dehbemto wkefy, .but are weak iu the performing port ; and even 
’ no hian is tho eame to^y w1^|i ho wm yesterday^ or msy pe to-morrow. On this 
aCoount, jaiy$ ouiriauthw, “ a man is sometimes liable tp blarney and a bad man, 
^otigh not ofrep^ ihay ,pqssibly dcserye to, ht commended.^” And for this very 
reos^ he severely a malicious historian who will i^low m kind 

of virtue to Agathocl(^ , the tyrant qf Sicily, but detracts from all bis actions, 
eVdu the most j^lorious, gehcralj) he was a vicious man. " Is it to bo 

thought’* (says Casav^n)r Pmybius loyod the memory of Agatkqdes, the 
tyrant, or hated that of the yivtUo^ ^i^tus ?” But it is one thing to commend 
a tyi'^it, and another thing ip bterj^Sms in silence those laudable actions which are 
perfermed by him ; because it an author pf the rame fakphopd, to pretermit 
what hBS> actually been done, ns to irign those actions which have never t^cn. 
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133.— SUMMER, 

Then came' the joUy Sommer, being digH 
In a thin silken cassock colourod grecno, 

That was unlyued all, to be more light: 

And on his head a girlpnd well beseei^ 

He wor^ from whi(^ as heha^ chaufTed been 
The sweat did drop; ai?4 in hia hend he bore 
A bowe and shaftca, as he in forrest grecne 
Had hunted late the labbard jcsr the Bore, 

And now would bathe his limbs with labor heated sore^ 

Such is Spens6r*B description of * the jolly Sommer.* The some vigorous pencil has per- 
sonified the stunmer months of June and July:— 

And after her came jolly June, array'd 
All in greeno leaves, as he a Player were ; 

Yet in his time he wrouf^t as well as play’d, 

That by his plough-yrons mote right wdl appoare 
Upon a Crab ho rode,^hat him did beare 
With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pace, 

And backward yode, as Barmen wont to fare, 

Bending their force. contrary to their face; 
lake that ungracious crew which faines demurest grace. 

Then came hot July boyling like to fire, 

That all bis garments he h^ cast away: 

Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obay ; 

(It was the beast that whylome did forray 
The Nenuean forri^ till ijat^ Am^th^runMe 
Him dew, and with his hide did him array.) 

Behinde his backe a dthe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle carding wide. 

We will select two summer Isndsospes, whose scenes are laid in regions far apart Scott 
gives us a charming picture of the mild graces of the season— 

The summer dawn’s reflected hu^ Her cbdice rear’d of dlysr bright ; 

To purple changed Loch Katrine blue i The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 

Mildly and soft the western, breese Begemm’d ^th dsw-drope, led her fliwn; 

Just kiss’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees, gray , mist left the mountain^side, 

And the pleased lake^ like maiden coy, l!he torrent show’d its glistening prides 
Trei^ledbutdimplednotfor joy;. Invisible in flecked i^y 
The mountainHduidows on her htmaiA The hurk sent down her i^velry 
Were neither broken nor at rest! blackbhrd imdthe speckled thfttah 

In bright uncertain^ th^ Be, Qood-monxmgayiptfi^ brake and bty^h; ^ 

Like fhtnre j<ys toFinicy ; , Jb answer ' ^ 

The waler-%io the . Her smtesof pea^jnd %d 

The American foe%, Biyaht, ^ws hU images £tom pipe^IcnMsta; ef mmt, tipen 

wludk afie^ aim looks down with <*S 0 omhi^ beat and damdinghgiltlf/M r. . 

It is a sultiy day; th^ bas drunk . \ 

The that by upon the morning gms j . 

There is no ruO^g in the lofty elm > 

Ihat canopies my dv^elUtS, and its shaded 
Scarce <30^ mk All is J^ient, sate the liunt . 

And interr^ptl9d thutpain^^ ... 

Mihng the sick flow^ cmd then agaho^ / 
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Instantly ou tho wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervours ; the tall maize 
Bolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 

But far in the fierce sUnshine tovmr the hills^ 

With all their growth of woodS| sfiHt mid ste^ 

As if the scorching heat and dazzling l^ht 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds^ 

Motionless pillars of the brazen heavm),— 

'Iheir bases on the mounjbains — their white tops 
Shining in the far ether — ^fire tho air 
With a reflected radiance, and nudm turn 
Tho gazer*s eye away. For me, 1 lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 

Yet vir^n from the kisses of the sul^ 

Betains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow, 

Qentle and voluble spirit of the mr ? 

Oh come and breath upon the fainting earth 
Ooolnesa and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me 1 See, ou yonder woody rid^e, 

The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes} 

Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 

The deep distressM silence of tho scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumber’d soitnds 
And universal motion. He is come. 

Shaking a showev of blossoms from the shruba^ 

And bearing on their fragrance ; find ho brin|^ 

Music of bwda, and rustihig of young boughs, ^ 

And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring on his breath : a thousand flowmrs, 

By thoload-^side aud borders of tho brook, 

Nod gaily to each other i glossy leaves 
Are twii&UUg in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and ;^ver waters break 
Into small wives and spirkle as ho comes* 

Contrasted with this Hbw lef^shhig ore the '<*lLedge«tow ehns" — funow'd 

land^’*— russet ^iadows trim,'* — “the upland hamleW* of MfijUm’s 

<L’Allegro.* His “sirnddhe hefidi^^ 'to th(nuughiy English 
To hear thJ laiK be^ his li^t, And to the stadc, or the bam-door, 

And singing startle ^ ddl Ui^t Btou^y struts his dmi^ before : 

From his watehtowV in thS'lAfc^ ' ’ Oft listening how the hounds and horn 

Till^tho dappled dawn doth V '' ' Cheerly !rouse the shui^’nng morn, 

Then to come in spite of sodibw^ • \ ’ Fitpm the side of sotns homp hiB, 

And at my window bid good mipMy9 thrDu|(h the higlt wood echoing shrill: 
Through the swootbriar, or ' iSofnetimO walking noi unseen 

Or the twisted eglantine j ^ ' By kedge-row elw, oii’hiHocka green, 

While tho oock with lively din ' Bight against the ens^ gate, . 

Scatters the rear of daziJEifisa' fbib, Whdre Ihe sun begins his statfir 
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Kob'd in flaraos, and amber light, Tlie Oynosuro of noighb'riug eyes. 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight^ Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
While the ploughman near at hand From l^twixt two aged oaks, 

Whistles o’er the furrow’d land, Where Oorydon and Thyrsis, moi^ 

And the milkmaid bingeth blit^, Are at their savoury dinner sot 

And the mower whets his scyt^, Of herbs, and other country messes, 

And cvciy shophei-d tells his tale Which the noat*handod Phillis drcbses ; 

Under the hawthorn in the dale. And then in haste her bow’r she leaves, 

StraightminecyeliathcaugbtnowpleasureB With Thestylis to bind the sheaves, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, Or, if the earlier season lead, 

Ihissct lawns, and fallows gray, To the tann’d haycock in the mead. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray, Sometimes with se<mi*o doliglit 
Mountains on whoso barren breast Ihc upland liamlets uill invite, 

Tlio lab’ring clouds do often rest, When the merry bells ring round, 

Meadows trim wth daisies pie^, And the jocund rebecs sound 

Shallow brooks, and riv«» wide. To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Towers and battlements it sees Dancing in the chequer’d sUtule ; 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees, And young and old come forth to play 

Where t>erhaps some beauty lies, On a sunshine holiday. 

Hay making,— the half sportive labour of the eaily Mumuer,-— has l>een cliaimingly ile- 
sciiled by Joanna Baillie: — 

Upon tho grass no longer hangs the dow ; 

Forth hies tho mower, with his glittering scythe, 

In snowy shirt bedight, and all unbraced, 

He moves Athwart the mead with sideling bond, 

And lays the grass in many n swathoy line : 

In every field, in evoiy lawn and meadow, 

The rousing voice of industiy is hoard ; 

Tho haycock rises, and tho frequent rake 
Sweeps on the fragrant liay in heavy wreaths. 

The old and young, the weak and strong are there, 

And, as they can, help on the cheerful work. 

The fother jeers his awkward half-grown lad, 

Who trails his tawdry armful o’er the field, 

Kor does he fear the jeering to repay. • 

Tho village oracle and simple maid 

Jest in their turns and raise the ready laugh ; 

All are companions in. the general glee ; 

Authority, hard-'favoured, frowns not there. 

Some, more advanced, raise up the lofty ric^ 

Whilst on its top doth stand the parisK toast 
In loose attire and swelling ruddy cheek. 

With taunts and harmless modiery she receSvea 
The tossodrup heaps fipom fork of simple you^ 

Who, staring on her, takes his atm away, ' 

While batf the load foils back upon himself. 

Loud is her laagh^y her voice is heard a&r : 

The mower busied on the distant lawn. 

The carter Irudf^g on his dusty way. 

The shrill sound k^w, their bonnets toss isi air, 

And roar across the field to catch her notice- 
She waves her arm to them, and sbffoes her hcad« 
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And theii renews her woi*k with double ephit 

Thus do they jest and laugh away their toil ^ 

Till the bright sun, now past his middle eourse, . 

Hhoots down his fiercest beams which iiono may brave. 

The stoutest arm feels listless, and the swart 
And brawny-shoiildercd clown begins to fail. 

But to the weary, lo — ihero comes relief I 
A troop of welcome children o’er the lawn 
With slow and wary steps approach : some bear 
In baskets oaten cakes or barley scones, . 

And gusty chocso and stoups of milk or whey, 

Beneath tlie brnnehes of a spreading tree, 

Or by tho shady side of the tall riek^ 

They spread their homely fare, and, seated round, 

Taste every pleasure that a feast can^give. 

Old Allan Eamsay has caught the inspiration of one of hk most charming songs fiom tho 
Muuo Hceno : — 

Tho lass of Patio’s mill, Without the help of art, 

Sao bonnie, blithe; and gay^ Like flow’rs. Which grace tho wild, 

In spite of all my skill. Her sweets she did impart, 

fcJhe stole my heart away. Whene’er she spoke or smiled; 

When tedding out the hay, Her looks tliey were so mild, 

Bareheaded on the green, Free from affected pride, 

Love ’midst her locks did play, She me to lovo beguiled ; — 

And wanton’d in her een, I wish’d her for my bride. 

Her arms white, round, and smooth; Ol had*I a’ the wealth 

Breasts rising in their dawn; Hopetoun’s high mountains fill, 

To ago it would give youth, Insured long life and health, 

To press them with his ban And pleasure at my will ; 

Through all my spirits ran Pd promise, and Mfi), 

An ecstasy of bliss, That none but bonnie she, 

When I such sweetness fknd The lass of Patie’s mill, 

Wrapt in a balmy kiss. Should share tho same with mo. 

Bums invites hk «b^Tmia lassie” to go forth to tho “foaming stream" and “hoaiy 
cliffs " when “ simmer blinks on ftewery braes.”‘ He orily echoes tlie general summons to 
the enjoyment of “ the lightsome dij-s" which "Mature gives to all her children 
Bonnie liHaaSe, wiB ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 

Bonnie lassie vdll JW go „to tlw^Birks of Aberfeldy 1 
Now simmer blinks on fteweijy biaej^ Hie Birks of Aberfeldy. 

AM o’er the crystal st^ttdotp^ Boftnie kssie, &c. 

*Come, lot us sp^^d tho ‘ H^boary are crown’d wi’ flowers 

In the Bbks of Alwrfeldy. ' White o’er the lixjns th^ bumie pours, 

Bonnie h^e, fic. . j[^d, rising, woets ,wi’ misty showers 

While o’er thpir heads the biug^, ; , The B^'ks of Aberfeldy. 

The little birdies bjithely , Bonnie lassie, &c. 

Or li^tly^t on wanton \ J. , Let fortune’s gifts at random flee, 

In the Bh^ts of AborfMy. , ^hey ne’er shall.draw.a wish flrae me, 

Bonnie lassie, &e. , Supremely West wi’ Jove and thee, 

The brae.s aseend like lofty wa^?^ ' , In the Krka of Aberfeldy. 

Tho foaming stream deep roaring ia^i* . Boniiie lassie, dpo. 

O’erdiungwi’ fragrant sprang ahiiwa, 
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133.— PEIMTXrVE CHRISTIANS. 


W.Cave. 


[WnjJAM Cate, a distingfiiisbed divine and voluminous theologioal writer, was born in 
1637. He liraa of St. John's Ccdlege, Cambridge, and received various preferments in the 
Church, without iiaving I'oached any very important ecclesdastical dignity, during his long 
life. At his death he was Canon of Windsor, l^nd Vicar of Islewortb. His ‘ Lives of the 
Apostles,’ * Lives of tlie Fathers,* and * Primitive Christianity,* are works of standard valuo 
and autliority.] 


The Christian religion, at its first comlx^ abroad into the world, was mainly 
charged with these two things, Impiehf and NomUy, For the first, it was commonly 
cried out against as a grand piece of AthHmi; as an affront to their religion, and 
an undermining the very bdngand existence of their gods. .This is the sum of the 
charge, as wo find it in the ancient Apologia : more particularly Csecilius, the 
heathen in Hinucius Felix, accuses the Kristians for a despeifaie, undone, and un- 
lawful JactioD, who by way of contempt did snuff and spit at the mention of their 
gods, deride their worship, scoff at their {unests, and despise their temples, as no 
better than charnel houses, and heaps of Iwnes and ashes of the dead. For these, 
and such like reasons, the Christians were everywhere accounted a pack of Ath&ista, 
and their religion Uie Atheism; and seldom it is that Julian the emperor calls 
Chnstianity by any other name. Thus Lucian, bringing in.Alexandor the impostor, 
Settmg up for an oracle-monger, ranks tho Christians with Atheists and Epicureans, 
os thoso that wore especially to be banished from his mysterious rites. In answer 
to this chaige, the Christians plead especially those three things ; — 

First, That the Qentiles were, for the most part, iucompetont judges of such cases 
as these, as being almost wholly ignorant of the true state of tho Christiau doctrine, 
and therefore unfit to pronounce sentence against it. Thus when Crcscens the 
philosopher had traduced the Christians, as atheistical and irreligious, Justin Martyr 
answei’s, that he talked about things which he did not understand, feigning things 
of his own head, only to comity with the humour of his seduced disciples imd 
followers ; that in reproaching tho doctrine of Christ, which he did not understand, 
he discovered a most wicked and malignant temper, mid showed himself far worse 
than the most simple and unlearned, who ai^e not wont rashly to bear witness and 
determine in things not sufiiciciitly known to them ; or, if he did understand its 
greatness and excellency, thien he showed himself much more base and disingenuous, 
in charging upon it what he knew to be fidsc, and concealing his inward sentiments 
and convictions, for fear lest he should be suspected to be ji Christian. But Justin 
well knew that he was miserably unskilfiil in matters of Christianity, having for- 
merly had conferences and disputations with him about the^ things ; and therefore 
offered the senate of Borne, (to whom ho then presented his Apology,) if they had 
not heard the sum of it, to hold . .another oonfin^noe with even before the 
senate itself ; which he thought Wouid bo a work worthy eff so wise and grave a 
council Or, if they h^ hoa^ it, then he di4 doubt but' they clearly 
hepd^ how Uttie he n^erstood these things ; % if he did understand tho^ he 
knowi^y dissembled it to his aui^tors, not daring to, own the truth, at Socrates did 
in the moe of da'^iiger^'HBm e^den^ ai^ianient that he was ol 
^ not a philosopher, hai a slave to popular applause imd glory.** 

Secondly, T^y did in soino sort confess the charge, that, a^rding to tfio vulgar 
notion which the heathens hod of their deities, they W|3re at^ei^ i. «. strangexs and 
enemies to them; that tbe gods of the Gentiles were at best but demons, impure 
and unclean spirits, who had long imposed upon mankind, and by ^ir villanics, 
sophistries, and arts of terror, had so affrighted the common people, who knew not 
really what they were, and who ju^ of things more by appearance than by reason, 
that they called them gods, and to erety one ^ tbm that nami^, which tho 
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demon was willing to take to himsolf. And that, they really were nothing but devils, 
fallen and apostate spirits, the Christians evidently inaniiested at every turn, forcing 
them to tho confessing it, while, by piayer and invtfcating the name of the true 
God, they drove them out of possessed persons, and therefore trembled to encounter 
with a Christian, as Octavius triumphantly tells Otecilius. They ^entertained tho 
most absurd and fabulous notions of their gods, and usually ascribed such things to 
them, as would be accounted a horrible shame and dishonour to any wise and good 
man, tho worship and mysterious rites of many of them being so brutish and filthy, 
that the honoster and severer Romans were ashamed of it, and therefore overturned 
their altars, and banished them out of the roll of their deities, though their dege- 
nerate posterity took them in again, as TertuUian observes. Their gods them- 
selves were so impure and beastly, their worship so obscene and detestable, that 
Julius Firiaicus advises them to turn their temples into theatres, where the 
secrets of their religion may be delivered in scenes ; and to make their players 
priests, and that the common route might sing the amours, the sports and pastimes, 
the wantonnesa and impieties of their gods, no place being so fit for such a religion 
as they. Besides tho attributing tc them human bodies, with many blemishes and 
impeifections, and subjection to the miseries of human life, and to the laws of 
mortality, they could not deny them to havo been guilty of tho moat horrid and 
prodigious villanies and enormities, revenge and murder, incest and luxu^, drunken- 
ness and intemperance, theft and unnatural rebellion against their parents, and such 
liko ; of which their own writings were full almost in every page, which scivcd 
only to corrupt and debauch the minds and manners of youth ; as Octavius tells 
his adversary, where he pursues this argument at ‘large with great eloquence and 
reason. Nay, those among them that were most inquisitive and serious, and that 
entortainod more abstract and refined app^^ehensions of things than the common 
people, yet could not agree in any fit and rational notion of a Deity ; some ridi- 
culously affirming one thing and some another until they were divided into a 
hundred different opinions, and all of them farther distant from the truth than they 
were from quo another; the vulgar in the meanwhile making gods of the most 
brutish objects, such as dogs, cat^ wolves, goats, hawks, dragons, beetles, crocodiles, 
&a This Origen against Oelsus particularly charges upon the S^yptians. 

When you approach (says he) their ^red places, they have glorious groves and 
diapds, temples with goodly gates and stately porticos, and many mysterious and 
religious ceremonies ; but when onoe you are entered, and got within their temples, 
you shall see nothing but a cat, or an ape, or a oroeodile, or a goat, or a dog, 
worshipped with the most solemn veneration! Nay, they deified senseless and 
inanimate things, that had no life nor power to help themselves, much less their 
woi^ippers, as herbs, roots, and plants; nay, unmanly and degenerate passions, 
fear, pdeness, &o. !l^ey fell down befinn stumps and statues, which owed all their 
divinity to the cost and folly of their votaries ; despised and trampled on by tho 
sdhiest creatui;es, mice, sv^Iows, &c., who were wont to build nests in the very 
mouth of their gods, and spiders to perriwig their heads with cobwebs ; being forced 
first to make them, and then mahe them diean, and to defend wd protect them, 
that they migh^ fear and worship them, as he in Minicius wittily derides them: 
‘‘ In v^hose worship there are (says he) many things that justly deserve to belaughed 
at, and others that eall for pity and com|msion.” And wliat wondw now, if the 
Christians were not in the least ashamed to be called atheists, with respect to such 
deities, and such a religion as this wasi 

Thinly, in the strict and proper notion of atheism, they no less truly than con- 
fidently denied the chatge, and appealed to their severest advei-sanca, whether those 
who owned such principles as they did could reasonably be stylecL atheists, None 
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ever pleaded better aud more iiTcfi'Ogable arguments for the existence of a supremo 
infinite Being, who made and governs all ^ings by iiifiiute wisdom and Almighty 
power ; none were ever more ready to produce a most dear and candid confession 
of their faith, as to this grand wtide of thafi they. “ Although we profess 

oiu'selves atheists, with rGSi> 0 et'to l^iose ^y!^m you aud repute to he gods, 

(s6 their apologist teUs the senate^) yot |iot in respect of the true God, the pai-ont 
and fountain of wisdom and nght^ime^', and all other cxcolloncics and perfections, 
who is infinitely free from the least conta^on or spot of evil Him, and his only 
begotten sou, (who instructed us and the whole society of good angels m these 
divine mystenes,) and the spirit of propi^, we worship and adore, honouring them 
in tmth, aud with the highest reason, and ready to conimhnjcatc these tilings to 
any one that is willing to loarti them, as we ourselves have received them. Cun we 
then be atheists, who worship the great Creator of this world, not with blood, incense, 
tmd offerings, (which we ai'e sufficiently taught he stands in no need of,) but exalt 
him according to our power with prayers and praises, in all the addresses wc make 
to him ; believing Ibis to be the only honour that is woxthy of him, not to consume 
the creatures which ho has given ua for our use, and the comforts of those that 
want, in the fire by sacrifioe ; but to appinvo ourselves thankful to liim, aud to 
sing and celebrate rational hymns and sacrifices, pouring out our pmyom to liim as 
a grateful return for those many good things which wo have received, and do yet 
expect from him, accoi'ding to the faith aud trust that wo have in him/' To the 
same purpose Athenagoras, in his return to this charge : Diagoms indeed was 
guilty of the deepest atheism and impiety ; but we who separate God from all material 
being, and affirm him to bo etoi*ixa! and unbegottczi, but all matter to be made and 
conuptible, how unjustly wo we branded with impiety I It is tnie, did wo side 
with Diagoms in denying a llivinity, when there arc so many and such poweiful argu- 
ments from the creation and govcnrmeiii of the world to convince us of the existence 
of God and religion, then both the guilt and punishment of atheism might deservedly 
be put. upon us. But when otii* rdf^^on acknowledges one God, the maker of 
the universe, who, being unci^tc HimSelf, created all things by his word, wc are 
manifestly wrohg«4 both in word and deed; both in being char^ wii^h it, and in 
being punished for it.” " Wo are accused (says Amobius) for intoduciug profane 
rites and an impious religion; but tell me, 0 ye men of reason, how dare yo make 
so rash a chatgel To adore the mighty God, the Sovoreiga of the whole creation, 
the Governor of the highest powers, to pray to him with J;he most, obsequious reve- 
rence; under an afflicted state to lay bold of him with all otxr powers, to love him, 
and look up to him ; is this a dismal aiid detestable reH^off, a religion ftill of sacrilege 
and impiety, destroying and defOing iU ftucidat rites? 2s this that bold and pro- 
digious crime for which your ^;ods so angry with us, and for which you your- 
selves do 80 ra^. against us, coxifiscoung our estates, batfishing our persons, burning, 
tearing, and racking us to death such ex^uMtefiortum ? We Christians are 
nothing else but the worshippers of the mipr^e King and Governor of the worid, 
according as wo aio t^htby ChrisI our master. hnd you wiU find nothing 

else in oar religion. is the sain of the whole afifiir ; this is tho end and design 
of our divine offices; bi^re Him it fs that wo'^^ont to pirostrate and boW 
ourselves. Him we worship with common and oon|diued dototions, from Him we 
beg those things whibh are just and honest, ohd such as 'are not unworthy ^f him 
to hear and grunt ” So little reason had the enemies of Christiafiity to brtind it 
with the note of atheism and irreUgiom 




1.S4.— THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELT;iABETIT. 

Hazittt, 

[WxijJAM Hazlitt, one of the most volaminoua writers of our times, was horn in 1778 ; 
he (lied of cholera in I8iin. His father was a Unitarian minister, and ho. was educated for 
iiis father's profession. Rut he had a determined predileetion for tho line arts, and d^roted 
himself for .several years tQ tho studies of a painter. Tliero is little doubt that he would 
have attained considerable excellence in this walk, had his fastidiousness allowed him to have 
bt^en satisfitMl with his growing masteiy over the difficulties of art. He, hpwever, became a 
writer, and for a quarter of a century he'dovoted himself to an UTiremittiiig course of literaty 
exertion. His political feelings were strong and almost passionate. Ho became ihereft^ 
an object of unceasing attack, and no man was pursued with more violence hy tho party 
writers who supportecl tlie Government of the day. His reputation is now established as a 
vigorous thinker, and an eloquent critic, who in an age of imitation dared to bo original.] 


The age of Elizabeth wfis dmtinguished, beyond, perhaps, any other in our history, 
by a number of great men, famous in different ways, and whoso names have come 
dow^n to us with unblemished honours, — statesmen, wariiors, divines, scholars, 
l)oets, and philosophers : Raleigh, Drake, Coke, Hooker, and liiglmr and more sounding 
still, and still more frequent in our mouths, Shakespeai*, Spenser, Sydney, Bacon, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher — ^men whom fame has eternised in her long and 
lasting scroll, and w'ho, by their words and acts, were benefactors of their coiyitry, 
and ornaments of human nature. Their attainments of different kinds bore tho 
same geneitil stamp, and it was sterling: what they did had the mark of their age 
and couiitiy upon it. Perhaps the genius of Great Britain (if 1 may so speak with- 
out offence or llattery) never shone out fuUer or brighter, or looked more like itself, 
than at this period. 

4 > 4 > * 

For such an cxtiwordinaiy combination and dovelppment of fancy and genius 
many causes may be assigned ; and we may seek for the chief of them in religion, 
in politics, in tho circumstances of the time, tjio recent diffusion of letters, in local 
situation, and in tho character of the men vmo adofted that period, and availed 
‘ themselves so nobly of the iM^J^antagos placed within their reach. 
m 1 shall hci'o attempt to give a general sketch of these causes, and of tie manner 
in which thej^operated to mould and stamp th<f poetry of tho countiy at the period 
of which I have to treat; independently of incideutid and fortuitous causes, for 
whi(di there is no,accountiug> but which, after all, have often the greatest share in 
detennining th(f most impoi-tant results. 

Thp first cause 1 shall mention, as contributing to this geuci'al effect, was the 
Reformation, which had just then token place. This event gave a mighty impulse 
and increased activity to thought and inquiry, and agitated tho inert mass of ac- 
cumulated prejudices throughout Europe. The effect of tho concussion was general ; 
but the shock was gi'oatest in this country. It toppled down the fuU-^wn in- 
tolerable abuses of centuries at a blow; heaved the ground from under the feet of 
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bigoted faith and slavish obedience ; and the roar and dashing of opinions, loosen^ 
from their accustomed hold, might be heard Itke the noise of an angry sea, and ms 
never yet subsided. Germany first broke the spell oi misbegotten fear, and gave 
the watchword; but Ikigkmd joined the 'idtout^ md .echoed it back, with her island 
v6ice^ :6csin her thousand o|dS4mid erag^ ahoiea, in a hmger and a louder strain. 
WHh that eiy, the genius of Srilate reoe, and threw down the gauntlet to the 
unions. There was a mighty fMaentatiote; the watom were out; public opinion 
was in a stale of projeetioQ. lib#fcy waa held out to all to think and speak the 
truth. Men's brains were busy; their spirits stiiring; their hcaits full; and their 
hands not idle. ^ Their eyes were opexi^ e^ct the gieatest thuigs, and their 
cal's burned with curiosity and zeal to know.the truth, that the truth might make 
them free. The death-Uow which had been struck at scarlet vice and bloated 
hypocrisy, loosened their tongues, and made the talismana and love-tokens of Popish 
supei|^tion> with which she had beguiled her followers and committed abominations 
with w people, fall harmless from their ne^ 

The transhdion of the Bible was the chief engine in the gi'eat work. It threw 
open, by a secret spring, the rich treasures of religion and morality, which had 
bm there locked up as in a shrine. It reveafed the visions of the prophets, and 
cimveyed the lessons of inspired teachers to the meanest of the people. It g{ivc 
them a common interest in a comihon cmiae. Their hearts burnt within them as 
thejr read. It gave a mind to the people, by giving them common subjects of 
thought and feeling. It cemented their union of character and sentiment ; it created 
endless diversity and collision of opinion. They found objects to employ their 
Ihculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the consequences attached to them, to 
exert the utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, and the most daring intrepidity 
in maintaining it. Beligious controversy sharpens the understanding by the sub^ 
ilety and mmoteness of the tonnes it discusses, and embraces the will by their 
infiirite importance. We perceive in the history of this period a nervous masculine 
intellect. No levitj^,. no feebleness, no indifference; or, if there were, it is a relaxa- 
tion the intense, activity which gives a tone to its general chaiacter. But 
there is a gravity approaching to piety; a soriousness of impression, a conscientious 
severity of argumbnt, an habitual fervour and enthusiasm in their method of hand- 
ling akaoet evety subject. The debates of the schoolmeti'Wero sharp and subtle 
enough ; bul they wanted interest and grandeur, and were besides confined to a few : 
they did not affect the general mass of the community. But the Bible was thrown 
open to all ranks and conditions to run and read,’’ with its wonderful table of con- 
tents from Gein8da*to the Bevelatioiui. Bvery village in Bagland would present the 
scene so well described in Bunuf^s * Qptter’s ^turday I cannot think that 

all tfai^ variety and w^g^t ef^^mowl^^fige could be thrown in all at once upon the 
minds o|^he peotfie and not mfidte some Impression upon it, the traces of which . 
might Ijl^^ in the manners and literature of «the age! For, to leave more 
dfi^ISfelwiKdnt!^ and tidee only th^historioal parts of the Old Testament, *6r tlfe 
mc^ senthnents of the New, there is nothing like them in the power of exciting 
awe add iSiifi^tioiL 6r bf riveting sympathy. We see what Milton has made of 
the acoount of the ueation, itota the manner in which he has tropted it, imbued 
and impregnated with the spirit of the time of which we speak, Or what is there 
eqtud (b wdt romantio interest and patriarchal simplicity which gdes to tho^heart 
cff a country, and rouses as it were, from its lair in wastes and wildnesses) eqpal 
to the story of Joseph and his Brethren^ of Bachael and Laban, of Jacob’s Dream, of 
Bath ahd Boas, the dsscripti^nf» in, the book of Job, the deliverande of the Jews out 
pi 'Egypt, or the account of their mptivity and return from Babylon ? there is, in 
afi parts pf the Spripttfre, ^4 numberless more of the same kind'«*-40 pass 
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oijjep the Oi-phic hyyuis of David, tho prophofic denunciations of Isaiah, or tho 
gorgeous visions of Ezekiel — an oiiginality, a vttstne& of conception, a depth and 
tenden)ess of feeling, and a touching simplicity in tho mode of narration, which ho 
who does not feel need bo mado of no penetrable Hiere is something in 

the character of Christ too (leaving religious faith quite out of the question) of 
more sweetness and majesty, and more likely to a C^aujge in the mind of man, i 
by the contemplation of its idea alone, than on^ fe bo found in histmy whether ‘ 
actual or feigned. TOs character is that of a sublime humanity, such us was never 1 
Been on earth before'; nor since. This shone xnuuifostly both in his words and actions. 1 
“Wo see it in his washing the Disciples* feet the night befoi'e his death, that linspeak- 
able instance of humility and love, above all art, all meanness, and all prido j and 
in ^ the leave he took of them on that occasion, ’‘My peace I give unto you, that 
peace which tho world cannot give, give I unto you and in his last commandment, 
that “ they should lovo one another.” Who can read tho account of his behaviour 
on the cross, when turning to his mother hesaldi “'Woman, behold thy son,” and 
to the Disciple John, “ Behold thy mother,” and “ from that hour that Disciple 
took her to his own home,” without liavlng his heart smote within him ! Wo sec 
it in his treatment of the woman taken in ^ultefy, ahd in his excuse for the woman 
who poured precious ointment on his garment as an offering of devotion and love, 
which is here all in all. His religion was the r^igiou of the heart. We see it in 
his discourse with the Disciples as they walked together towards Emmaus, when 
their hearts burned within them; in his Sermon from the Hoimt, in his parable of 
the good Safoariton, and in that of tho Prodigal Sou — m every act and \rord*of his 
life, a grace, a mildness, a dignity and love, a patiehco and wisdom worthy of tho 
Son of God. His whole life and being were imbued, stcej^ed, in this word, charity : < 
it was tho spring, the well-head, from which every thought and feeling gushed into 1 
act; and it was this that breathed u mild gloiy fiom his ihcc in that last agony 
upon tho cross, “ when tho xheek Saviour ^wed his head and died ” praying for 
his enemies. He was the first thi^eacher of moryity ; for ft alone conceived tho 
Idea of a pure humanity, He i^erniSTman from tho worship of that idol, self, \ 
alidliTstmciedlkim by precept and example to love his neighbour as himself, to for- ] 
give our enemies, to do food to those that curoe us and desplicfully use us. tie taught ' ' 
the love of good for the sake of good, withoiit regard to personal ot sinister views, 
and made the affeotions of the heart sole seat of instead of the pri^e 

of the uhderstemding oi»the sten^ness of <the will In answering the question, “ who 
is our neighbour!** as one who stands in need of our assistance, and whose wounds 
we can bind up, he has done more to hnmani^ the thought^ snd tame the imru!^ 
passions, than fdl who have tried to reform ^d h^efit mankind. Ibo very idea of 
abstract benevolonoe, of the desire id dd goad because another wants our services, 
and of regarding the human race ^ one fa^y, the ofi^ring of one common parent, 
iA hardly to be found in ah^ther code dr It was “ to the Jews a stumh- 

lUng-hlock, and to the QT^ke fodllshness.^ The’ Greeks and tlomana never thought 
of oonsidc^g oihOT& as th^y were Grepks or ttomans, as they were bouna to 
them by certrin positivo^ tMi or, qn the other hand, as separated irom them by 
fiercer antipathfes. Their irirtues Were the virt ues of poli^cal n^achme s. their vices 
Were the vices of di^dns, ready to ihijot orld ehduropww^^^ and re- 
moi^kss'^hUelubSIt^ pT* purpose. But in tho Christian relision “ wo perceive a 
softness coming over the heart of a nation, and the iron scales that fence and harden 
it melt and drop off” It becomes tn^leable, capable of pity, of forgiveness, of re- 
lying in its claims, and remittioff its power, Vfo strike it and it does not hurt us : 
it Is not steel or marble, hut flesh and blood, ctey tempered with tears, and “ sofe 
as sinews of the new-^borti ba^/* Ihe Gospel was first preached to the poor, for it 
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) consulted their wai\ts and interests,- not its own pride and arrojjance. It first pro- 
l^^mulgated the equality of ma akind in the community of duties and benefits, tt 
denounced the iniquities of the chief-priests and Pharisees, and declared itself at 
I variance with principalities and j^wera, for it sympathizes not with the oppressor, 
f* but the oppressed. It first abolished slavery, for it did not consider the power of 
the will to inflict injury, as clothing it with a right to do so. Its law is gQo d.,.oot 
pqwe^^ It at the same time tended to wean tbp mind from the gro^hci^ of sense, 
and a particle Of its divine flame tps lent to brighten and purify the lamp of love ! 

There have been persons who, ^ing sceptics as to the divine mission of Christ, 
have taken an unaccountable prejudice to his doctrines, and have been disposed to 
deny the merit of his character ; but this was not the feeling of the great men in 
the age of Elizabeth (whatever might be their belief) one of whom says of him, with 
a boldness equal to its piety, — 

“ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him, was a sufferer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humUe, tranquil spirit; 

The first true gentleman that ev^ breathed." 

This was old honest Dcckar, and the lines ought to embalm lus memory to every 
one who has a sense either of religion, or philosophy, or humanity, or true genius. 
Nor can I help thinking, that wo may discern the traces of the influence exerted by 
religious faith in the spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in the means of 
exciting terror and pity, in the delineations of the passions of grief, remorse, love, 
sympathy, the sense of shame, in the fond dosir6s, the longings after immortality^ 
in thd heaven of hope and the abyss of despair it lays oixm tq us. 

The literature of this age then, 1 would say, was strongly influenced (among 
other causes), hrst by the spirit of Christianity, and secondly by the spirit of 
Protestantism. 

The effects of the Boformation on politics and philosophy, may bo seen in the 
writings and hi8tory|pf the next and of the following ages. They arc still at work, 
and will continue to bo so. The effects on the poetry of the time were chiefly con- 
fined to the moulding of the character, and giving a 2 )owerfuI impulse to the intellect 
. of the countiy. The immediate use or application that was made of religion to 
subjects of imagination and fiction was not (from on obvious ground of separation) 
so direct or frequent^ as that which was made of the classical and romantic literature. 

For, much about the same time, the ricji and fascinating stores of the Greek and 
Boman mythology, and those of the romantic poebry of Spain and Italy, were eagerly 
explored by the curious, and thrown open in translations to the ailmiring gaze of 
the vulgar. This last circumstance could hardly have affoided so much advantage 
to the poets of that day, who were themselves, in fbet; the translators, as it shews 
the goieral huriosity and increasmg iifterest in such subjects as a prevailing feature 
of the times. There were traiwlations of Thsso by Fqjrfai, and of Ariosto by Har- 
rington, of JHomer and Hesiod by Chapman, and of Vii^dong l^fore, and Ovidsooir 
after; there was Sir Thomas North's translation of Hutarch, of which Shakespoar 
has made such admirable use in his Coriolanus and Julius tfcnmr ; and Bch Jonson’a 
tragedies of Catiline and Sqjanus may themselves be ,]^sidered as almost literal 
translations into verse of Tsdtus^ Sidlust^ and Cicen>*s Orations in ^s oonsuJahip. 
Potrar^ Dante, the satbrist 'Areidne, Maohiavel, Castiglion, and others^ were fawMiiai* 
to our writers, and they make occasional mention of some /ew French authors, aa 
Ronsard and Du Bartas; for the French literature had not at this stage arrived at 
its Augustan period, and it was the imitation of thcii literature a century after- 
wards, when it had arrived at its greatest height (itself copied from the Oreik and 
Ifstin), that enfeebled and iu^verisbed our own. But at the time thrt we aia 
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considering it might be said, without much extravagance, that every breath that 
blow, that every wave that rolled to our shores, brought with it some accession to 
our knowledge, which was engrafted on the national genius. 

« * » * « « « 

What also gave an unusual impatm to the mind of men at this period was the 
discovery of the New World, and the reading of voyages and travels. Green islands 
and golden sands seemed to arise, as by enchantment, out of the bosom of the 
watery waste, and invito the cupidity, or wing the imagination of tho dreaming 
sx)eculator. Fairy land was realized in now ,and unknown worlds. Fortunate 
fields, and groves, and flowery vales, thrice happy isles,” were found floating, “ like 
those Hesperian gardens famed of old,** beyond 'Atlantic seas, as dropt from the 
zenith. The people, the soil, tho clime, every thing gave unlimited scope to the 
curiosity of the traveller and reader. Other manners might be said to enlarge the 
liounds of knowledge, and new mines of vrealthwero tumbled at our feet. It is from 
a voyage to the Straits of Magellan that Shakespeor has taken the hint of Prospero’a 
Enchanted Island, and of the savage Caliban with his god Setehos. Spenser seems 
to have had the same feeling in hiamind in the production of his Faery Queen. 


. 13S._STATESMANSHir. 

[Nicolo Macuiaysjxi was born at Florence in 1469, He died in' 1537. We are aeons- 
toined to hoar people talk and write of Machiavellian policy, by which tliey mean something 
most abominably tyrannical and dishonest, and hence that Machiavelli had tho unenvi- 
able distinction of being the systematic propagator of such principles. His active life was 
wholly occupied with missions connected with tlie politics of tho Florentine Hepublic. His 
numerous writings ore chiefly upon subjects which we may describe as political philosophy. 
An eminent critic has sajd that, although it is ^scarcely possible for any person not well ao< 
quainted aith the history and literature of Italy to read without horrqir and amazement, the 
celebrated treatise (*Tho Prince') which has brought so much obloquy on the name of 
Machiavelli;” yet, ** few writingB exhibit so much elevation pf sentiment, so pure and warm 
a zeal for the public good, or so just a view of the duties and rights of citizena as those of 
Machiavelli.” To those who would rightly understand the nature and causes of the contra-, 
dictions which ore so perplexing in the writings of Machiavelli, we would recommend an 
article of Mr. Macaulay's, in the * Edinburgh Beview,* reprinted in hLs * Critical and Histo- 
rical Essays.’ The followix^ Specimen, which we give flrom the DiHcourses ci this celebrated 
writer, is entitled, ** How he that would succeed must accommodate to the times.” There 
are several translations of Machiavelli: our extract is firom the folio of 1680.] 

1 have many times considered with myself that the occasion of eVoiy maii*s good 
or bad fortune consists in his correspondonoo *and accommodation with the times. 
Wo see some people acting fujiously, and with an impetus; others with more low- 
ness and caution ; and be^se both in the one wd the other they are immoderate, 
and do not ()]^rvo their just terms, therefjore both of them do err ; but their error 
Sind misfortune is least, whose customs suit and correspond with the times ; and who 
comports himself in his dosigpfi According to the impulsoof his own nature. Every 
one can tell ho^ Fabius MaidnuLs conducted his army, and with what careihlness 
and qpution heaproceeded, contrary to the ancient heat and boldness of .the Homans, 
and it happened that grave way was more conformable to those times ; ior Hannibal, 
coming young an^brisk into Italy, and being elated with his good fortune^ as having 
ti^ioo (^feated tho armies of the Bomans, that commonwealth having lost most of 
her bo^ soldiers, and remaimng in grea^ fear and confiisioa, nothing could have 
liappcncd more seasonably to them, than to have such a gener&d who, by his caution 
and cunctation, could keep the enemy at bay. Ngpr could any times have been more 
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fortunate to Ills way of proceeding ; for thidT that slow and doliborato way was 
natural in Fabius, and not affeieted, appeared aftarwarde, when Sei])io, being desirous 
to pass his army into Africa to give the finishing blow to the w^ar, Fabiiis opposed 
it most earnestly, as one who could not force or dissemble his nature, which was 
rather to suppoit wisely agaimt,the difiieulties that were upon him, than to search 
out for now. So that had directed, Hannibal had continued in Italy, and 

the reason was because he did not‘Oonsider the times were altered, and the method 
of the war wss to be chai^ged with .ihatn. And if Fabius at that time had been king 
of Borne, he might weB ^ve been worsted in the war, as not knowing how to frame 
his counsels acooi^g to the variat^h of the times. But there being in that com- 
monwealth so many brave etcellent eommandcra, of all sorts of tempers 

and humours, fortune would hate it, that jss Fabius was ready, in hard and difficult 
times, to sustain the enemy and'^j^tinue the war ; so , afterwards, when affairs were 
in a better posture, Scipio was pi^hted to finish ami conclude it. And hence it 
is that an aristocracy or foee state is longer lived, and gonorally more foiluna^than 
a principality, because in the first they are more flexible, and can frame themselves 
better to the diversity of the times : for a prince, being, accustomed to one way, is 
hardly to be got out of it, though perhaps the variation of the times require it very 
much. Piero Soderino (whom I have mentioned before) proceeded with great gen- 
tleness and humanity in all his actions ; and he and his^ country prospercil whilst 
the tidies wei*e according ; but when the times changed, and there was a necessity 
of laying aside that meekness and humility, Piero was at a lo^, and he and his 
country were both ruined. 

Popo Julius XI., during tlie whole time of his papacy, caiTJed himself with groat 
vigour and vehemence ; and because tbe rimes were agibeable, ho prospered in every 
thing ; but had the times altered, ahcl required other counsels, ho had certainly been 
ruined, because ho could never have complied. 4^d the /eaaon why we cannot 
change so easily, with the times, is tw^old ; first, because we cannot readily oii- 
posc ouiwelves against what we m^oraliy desire ; and next, because when we have 
often tried one way, and have alw^ been prosperous, we can never persuade our- 
selves ^ro oQujid do so wdl auy other ; and this is the true cause why a prince's fortune 
varies so strangely, because she varies the times, but ho does not idter the way of 
his administration. And it is the same in a commonwealth ; if the variation of the 
rimes bo not observed, and tiTeir laws and cusjU>ms altered accordingly, many mis- 
chiefs must fodow, and the government be ruined, mh we liiive largely demonstrated 
befoib ; but those alterarions oi their laws are more slow in a commonwealth be- 
cause they are not so easily ohang^ and there is a necessity of such rimes as may 
shako the whole state, to which one man will not be auffieient, let him change his 
prooe0duigfl^ and take new measure^ ^ h9 tkstm* 


180.-HAPKNKSS IN SOLITCDE. 

[Wtto cm attempt, in a few^ffietj leM adoqquite notion of the rhameter of 

Jean Jaeques Bonsseaa, the watflh^mker's soU of C^neva, Who, during the"^ last thirty years 
of an unaettledf and, to all ordinary peroepti<ms, an unhappy fife, poared« forth a stria^ of 
thought which, sometimes f^tlUaing imd acjnetimes destructive, produced greater changes 
in the Europe^ mind than tlie puhtished opinions of any other man of his age? Jean 
Jacques may he neglected, but he can never he forgotten. His follies, liTs meannosseq, his 
insane vanity, his ranselesS jealousies, disqualify him for the respect of the genemUdns who 
have succeeded him ; hut these very ctituitifianees perhaps odd to the totearest which we take 
in the individual man, and are utterly forgotten when we ore under tha enchantment of his 
unpassioned eloquence. Jean Jacqu^ was born in 1719; he died in 1778. The following 
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doacripliuti of liis happincsn in solitude, which wo have truuslatod IVuiu a letter aildresNod by 
him ill 17r)*J to the Vrcsidcut ile iSdalFshefbes, forms one of four lettoi> in liliicli he under- 
t^iJkes to probent u true picture of his charticter, and Uie real tnuthes of all his conduct. l 

I call hardly tell you, air, how concoraed I have Ihjcu to ace tlat you consider 
tiu^ the most miserable of men. The doubt, thinks as you do, au4 

that also distresses me. Oh ! why is hot the '^iistence 1 cnjoycil kuoAfn 
to the whole universe ! every one would wish to pi^euro for himself a similar lot, 
peace would reign upon the earthy man wopld'no longer think of injuring liis fellows, 
and the wicked would no longer be found, fbt none would iavo An interest in being 
wicked. But what then did I enjoy when 1 WOd alone ? Myself ; the entire uni- 
verse ; alf that is ; all that can be ; all that fs beautiful % the world of senso ; all 
that is imaginable in the world of intellect. 1 ^if^^red liround me all that cpuld 
delight my heart ; my desires were the Bnnit otusj^'pteil^ires. No, never have the 
must voluptuous known sufh enjoyments ; and t have derived a hundred times 
more happiness frmn my chimeras than they from realities. 

When my sufferings make pae measure sadly the length of the night, and the 
agitation of fever prevexds me from enjoyinga sm^e instant of sleep, 1 often divert 
my mind from my present state, in thhikkig of the various events of my life ; and 
i'ei)ontanco, sweet recollections, regrets, emotions, help* to moke me for some mo- 
ments forget my sufferings. 'What period do you think, sir, I recall most frequently 
and most willingly in my dreams ! Not the pleasures of my youth, they were too 
rare, too much mingled with bitterness, and are now too distant. 1 recall the 
period of my seclusion, of my solitary wedks, of the fleeting but delicious days that 
1 have passed entirely by myseli^ with jm good and sim|)te housekeeper, with niy 
beloved dog, my old cat, with the birds ox thd field, the hinds of the forest, with all 
nature, and her inconceivable Author, lii getting up before the sun to contcmpkte 
its rising from my garden, when a beautiful day was commencing, my first wish 
was that no letters or visito might come to disturb the charm. After having de- 
voted the morning to various duties that I fulfilled with pleasure, because I could 
have put them off to another time, I hastened to dine, that I mjght escape from 
importunate peqile, and ensure a longer afternoon. Before one o'dlock, even on the 
hottest days, I started in the heat of the sun with my faithful Achato^ h^tening 
my steps* in the fear that some one would take possession of me b^ore 1 could 
escape ; but when eould turn a ceitain cmmCr, with what a beating heart, 

with what a flutter of joy, 1 began to bioathe, as 1 fbH that 1 was safe ; and { said, 
Hero now am 1 my owli master fer the rest of the day ! I went on then at a more 
tranquil paeo to seek some wild in the forest, some desert plaoe,* where nothing 
indicating the hand of man announced slavety and power — some refiigo to which 
1 could bdieve 1 was the first to pen^rate, afid where no wearying third could stop 
in to intoxpose between Natgre me. It was thbre that she seemed to display 
hefone my eyes an ever now magnificence. The gold of the broom, and the ^jurplc 
of the hwtl^struck my sight with a splendour that touched my hcait. Hie majesty 
of the trees that covered mo with tiieir shadow, the delicacy of the shru1)s that 
flourished' around mey ihe^.astonielmig variety of herbs and flowers thajb I 
emsbed bene^ my feet,1mpt my mind in a continued' alternation of observing 
and vof admiring. This assemblago of so many Interest^ objects ^tending for 
my attention, attracting me incessantly from one to the other, fostei]^ ray dreamy 
oml idle humoui^ and often made me repeat to myself, No, *^evcn Solomon in idl hi.s 
f^ry was not arrayed like one of these.’* 

Hi€ spot thus adorned could not long remain a desert to my imagination. 1 
soon peopled it with heinga after my own hwt ; and dismissing Opinion, pr^udice, 
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and all factitious passions, I brought to these sanctuancs of nature men worthy of 
inhabiting them. 1 formed with these a charming society of which I did not feel 
myself unworthy. 1 made a golden age according to my fancy, and billing up these 
bright days with all the scenes of ray life tliat had left the tendcresc recollections, 
and with all that ray heart still lon^^for, 1 aftected myself to tears over the true 
pleasures of humanity ; pleasures so delicious — so pure and yet so far from men ! 
Oh, if in these moments any. ideas of l^s, of the age, and of little author- 
vanity, disturbed my^i^everies, with what contempt I drove them instantly away, to 
give myself up entirely to the exquisite sentiments with which my soul was filled. 
Yet, in the midst of All tiiia» I confess tBe nothingness of my chimeras would some- 
times appear, and sa^tened me in a ^moment. If all my dreams had turned to 
reality, they would not hayo should still have imagined, dreamSd, desired. 

I discovered in myself on inQiq[4icable void that nothing could have filled — a certain 
yearning of my heart towards anoth^ kind of happiness, of which 1 had no definite 
idea, but of whi^i I felt the want ih, sir, this even ^as on enjoyment, for I was 
filled with a lively sense of what it was, and with a delightful sadness of which I 
should not have wished to be deprived. 

From the surface of the earth 1 soon raised my* thoughts to all the beings of 
Nature, to the universal system of things, to the incomprehensible Being who enters 
into all. Then, as my mind was lost in this immensity, I did not think, 1 did not 
reason, I did not philosophize. I felt, with a kind of voluptuousness, as if bowed 
down by the weight of this universe ; I gave myself up with rapture to this con- 
fusion of grand ideas. I delighted in imagination to lose myself in space ; my heart, 
confined within the limits of the moital, found not room : 1 was stified in the uni- 
verse ; 1 would liave sprung into the infinite. I think that, could I have unveiled 
all the mysteries of nature, my sensations would have been less delicious than was 
this bewildering ecstasy, to which my mind abandoned itself without control, and 
which, in the excitement of my transports, made me sometimes exclaim, *^Oh, Great 
Being ! oh, Great Being !’* without being able to say or think more. 

Thus glided on in a continued rapture the most charming days that ever human 
crcatui'e passed ; and when the setting sun made me think of returning, astonished 
at the fi%ht of time, 1 thought I had not taken sufficient advantage of my day ; 
I fancied I might have enjoyed it more ; and, to regain the lost time, I said 1 will 
come back to-morrow. 

I returned slowly home, my head a little fatigued, but my heart^ntent. 1 re- 
posed^ agreeably on my return, abandoning myself to the impression of objects, but 
withSut thinking, without imagining, without doing anything beyond feeling tho 
calm and tho happiness of my situation. 1 found the cloth laid upon the terrace ; 
I supped with a good appetite, amidst my little household. No feeling of servitudo 
or dependence disturbed the gobd will t^t unjted us alL My dog himself was my 
friend, not my slave. We had always tho same wieji ; but ho never obeyed me. 
My gaiety during the whole evening testified to my having been done the wholt 
day. I was very diffei'ent when I had seen company. Then 1 was raifly contented 
with others, and never with myself. In the evening 1 was croas and taciturn. This 
remark was made by my housekeeper ; and since die has told me so 1 have always 
found it true, when 1 watched myself. Lastly, after having again talren in the eve- 
ning a few turns in my garden, or sung an air to my spinnot, I found in my bed 
repose of body and soul a hundred times sweeter than sleep itself. 

These vrere,the da^'s that have made the tnio happiness of my life— a happiness 
without bitterness, without weariness, without regret, and to which I would willingly 
have limited my existence. Yes, sir, let such days as these fdl up my eternity ; I 
do not ask for others, nor imagino that 1 am much less happy in these exquisite 
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contcmplatioria than the heavenly spiritB. But a suffenug body deprives the mind 
of its liberty ; hcncefoi'th I am not alone : I have a guest wlio importunes me ; I 
iimst free in /self of it to be myself. Tlie trial that I have made of these sweet en- 
joyments serves only to make me with less alarm await the time when I shall taste 
them without inteiiTiptiou. 

. 137.— THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

INSCIUBKO TO AOBEBT AIKEN, £SQ>, OF AYK. 

* ' • J3ub:<s. 

[Robert Burns was bom on the Sfith of Januar}*, 1751^, in the diatarict of Kyle, widiin two 
miles of the town of Ayr. His father, AVilliam or' Bnm^aa,. was a peasant— ono of 

those strong, independent, pious minds that eapet^ally the growth of Scotland. In the 
following poem Robert Bums has drawn a noble .oHaracter hf such a man. His brother 
Gilbert, in a letter dated 1800, says, AithongU flic Cotter, in the Saturday Night, is an 
exact copy of my father in liis manners, bift fam% devotion, and exhortations, yet the other 
parts of the description do not apply to our fomRy. iKone of us wer^kver ' at service out 
Hinoug t)ie ncebors round.”' William Bums tried toinend Ids fortune by farming; but his 
life was one continued struggle, although he contrived to give his children a tolerable educa- 
tion. Toil and privation were familiar to Diem frola‘ their infan'ey. At fifteen, Robert was 
the principal labourer on the littlo farm. The father, bowed down by an accumulation of 
dilliculties, died in 1784. In the meantime Robert had been cherishing his poetical faculty, 

“Folloaiiig Ids plough along the moontain-Bide." 

In 1786 he printed a volume of his P.oems. The admiration which they excited was, in 
some degree, the min of his happiness. He became the wonder of the polite circles of 
EiUuburgli ; and the most eminent for station or acquirements gathered round the inarvellons 
ploughman, whoso conversation was as brilliant dis Ids writing wero original. A second 
edition of his Poems made him the master^ of five hundred pounds. He took a farm in 
1i:ilisland, in Dumfries-shire. He had legalized his union with the mother of his children, 
Jn an evil hour he. obtained a situation in the excise, at Dumfries. His duties were, of 
course, uncongenial. He sought the excitement Of festive companions, ho yielded to habits 
of inebriety. Ill health, habitual dejection, occasional bittemeBs of soul approaching to mad- 
ness, came over him. He died on the 21st of July, 1790, in his thirty-sevcntli year. Prom 
the first publication of his volume of Poems, Scotland felt Uiat a great spirit had arisen to 
shed a new lustre on the popular language and literature. It has been a reproach to the 
contemporaries of Burns that they were unworthy of his genius — that they offered him the 
iinsubstatitial incense of flattery, and left him to starve. The reproach ajll^ears to us signally 
unjust. It is ditficuU to imagine ho>v, with the unfortunate habits which Burns had ac 
quired, and with his high-spirited but repulsive independence, his fate could have been otlo^r 
than it was. Witli such* examples of the unhappiness of genius, we still cannot regret that 
there are no asylums where poets may be watched oVer like caged nightingales.] 

My loved, my honour’d, fiiuct-respectcd friend 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 

With honest pride 1 scorn each selfish end ; 

My dearest meed} a fiu'nd’s qsteem and i>rais€. 

To yoti I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

•Hie lowly train in life’s sequester'd scene ; 

Iho nath'c feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 

What Aiken in a cotta^ would have been ; 

All I'tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh*; 

The short’ning wdnter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating froe the pleugb ; 

The block’ning trains o’ craws to their repose ; 

• The continued rushing noise of wind or water. 

K 8 
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Tho toil-worn Cotter fri*e hia labour goes, 

Tins night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 

Hoj)ing tho mom in ease and rest to s][>ena, 

^Vnd weary, o’er the moor, his course does hamcword teri 

.\t length his lonely cot appeal's in view, 

IVneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

111’ expectant weo^things, toddlin/stacher * through 
To meet their Dad^ vn' fiidhterin t noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle J, bHnkiti* bonnily, 

His clean hcarthrstono, hie iJiriftie wihe’s smile, 

The lisping infant pra^ng oh bis' knee, 

Docs a’ his weary corking oores beguile, 

All’ make^im quite foigct his labour an’ his toil 

Belyvo § , tho elder bairns come' dropping in. 

At service out, amaiig the farmer’s roun’ ; 
tkime ca** the {dcugh, some herd, some tentie ‘‘ riu 
A caiinie errand to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 

In youthfii* bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to show a bmw IT new gown, 

Or deposit her sair **-won penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if4hey in haidsliip be. 

\Vi’ joy uiifcign’d brothers and sisters meet, 

An* each for other’s welikre kindly spiers tt : 

Tlio social hours, swift-winged, unnotieed fleet ; 

Each tells tho uncos Xt that ho sees or hears ; 

The parents, i)artial, eye their hoiiefiil years 
Anticipation forward points the view ; 

The mother, wi’ hei* needle an* her shears, 

Oars $§ auld claes [||( look amaist os wcel’s the new ; 

The father mimes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Tbinr master’s an’ their tnmtrcsa’s command, • 

Tho younkcTS a’ are warned to obey ; 

An’ mind their labours wi* on eydent ITIT hand, 

An* ne’er, tho’ out o’ si^t, to jouk *** or play ; 

An* ob ! ho silrc to fear the iLord alw|iy, 

An’ mind your’duty, duly, morn an* night I 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gong jastray, ^ 

Implore his counsel and assisting might : 

They never sought in vain that souc^t the Lord aright ! ** 

But hark ! a mp comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens tho meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hama 

• § By and by. •• Sadly, sorely. Mokes., 

f Fluttering. ij Heedful, cautious. ++ Inquires. Ill) Clotheu 

t jPhr*?* ^ line, handsome. }{ News. HIT IWligent. 

••• TrWei 
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The wily mothcT sees the conscioua flame 
Sparkle iu Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 

Wi’ heart-struck anxious care inqiiii'cs his name. 

While Jonn.v bafflins ^ is afraid to speak ; 

Wed i)loased the mother hears it’s nac wild, worthless ixJte. 

Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him bent ; 

A strappan youth ; he taka the mother’s eye ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 

'I’he father cracka of horses, plcughs, and kyoj. 

The yoiuigster’a artless heart o’erflows wi* jOy, 

But, blate§ and laithfu’H, soarco'ean weel behave'^; 

The riiothcr, wd’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What inakca the youth so baahfu’ an’* sac grave ; 

Wed pleased to think lior boira’a respected like the lave IT, 

Oh happy hjve ! 'where lovo like this is found ! 

O heartfelt raptures 1 bliss beyond compare ! 

I’vo paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sago experience bida me this declare — 

“If IIcav*n a draught of heav’nly pleasure spare, 

Ono cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis w'hon ^ youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender talc, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the cv’ning galo.’* 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart — 

A wrctdi ! a villain 1 lost to love and truth f 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 

Ikitray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjur’d arts I dissembling smooth I 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to tlio parents fondling o’er their diild 1 
Then paints the ruin'd maid^ and tlieir distraction wild ! 

But now the supper crowns* their simple board, 

The halcsome** parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food : 

The soupe their only hawkiett does afford, 

That ’yont the hallantt snugly chows her cood§§; 

The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 

To grace the L\d, hei>weel-hain’di||| kebbiicklTir, fell, 

An* aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifiof ganmlous, will tell. 

How ’twas a towmond*** auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bcll++t. 

• • 

The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They round the in|^e Ihrin a circle wide ; 

’ + j A pardclilal: pailiUon wiJl In acoilagei 
§§ Ctid. 
nil Spared* 

Glieese. 

*** 'JVelveftiohth, 
t ft The flax was in flower. 


* Partk'. 

-f Into tlio spciicc, or parloui'i 
J Cows. 

§ Bashful. 

IJ Sheepish. 

The rest, the remmfldd’. 

•• Healthfhl, ■wholesome. 
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The sire turns o’er, \vi’ jintriarclial grace, 

Tlic big ba’ Bible ance his father's pride : 

His bonnet rov'rcntly is laid aside, » 

His Ijart haffetsf, wearing thin an* bare ; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

Ho Wales t a portion with judicious care ; 

And Let us worship God !” he says, with solemn aii . 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 

Perhaps Ihindee’s wild wiu*bling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 

Or noble Elgin beets § the hcav’nward 6 ame, 

I’he sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame : 

Tlic tickled cars no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Xae unison hac they with our Creator’s praise. 

The ] 3 riest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Aram was the friend of God on high ; 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare w^age 
With Amalck’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry, 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 

Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perlia])s the Christian volume is the tlieriic, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man wus shctl; 

How He, who bore in Hcav’n the second name, 

Hatl not on cai-th whereon to lay his licad ; 

How his first followers and servants .sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 

How he, who lone in Patmoa banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 

And heard great Babylon’s doom pi*ont>unc’d by Heav’n’s oommamdL 

Then kneelijig dowii, to Hcavcn’.s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband pray.s : 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days: 

There ever bask in uncreated r«y», 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

111 such .society, yet still more dear; 

While circling time movcif round in an eternal sphere. 

t’oinparpd with this, how jKior Religion’s pride, 

In' all tlio pomp of method, and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s cv’ry grace, except the heart? 

The Pow’r, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

♦ The great Bible tliut lies itj Uie hall, j Chooses. 

♦ Gray temples. g Adda fucl'toflro. 
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Tlic pompous Strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart. 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 

And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol. 

Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest; 

The x^arent pair their secret homage pay, 

^ And profler up to Hcav’n the warm request, 

That Pic who stills the raven’s cl^’rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in flow’iy pride, 

Would, in the way His wisdom secs the best, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 

But chiefly, in their hearts with giRce divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's gi^andcur hX>ringS| 

That makes her loved at home, revered al>road : 
rrinces and lords arc but the breath of kings, 

“ An lioncst man’s the noblest work of God;” 

And eertes, in fair virtue’s hcav’nly road, 

'rhe cottage leaves the x>alacc far behind ; 

What is a lordling’a pomp ! a duibbi-ous load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil 1 

P’or whom my wannest wish to Heaven is sent 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and x^cace, and sweet euntunt I 
And, oh, may Heav’ii their simx>Io lives x>i*event 
^ k’rom luxury’s contagion, weak and vile 1 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

0 A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their miich-loTcd Isle. 

0 Thou ! who x^ur’d -the patriotic tide 

That stream’d through Wallace's tnidauntcd heart; 

Who dared to nqbly stem tyrannic i>ride. 

Or nobly die, — the second glorious part ; 

(The patriot’s God, peculiarly thou art. 

His friend, insiurer, guardian, and regard !) 

0 never, never, Scotia’s realm desert , 

But still tlic patriot, and the patriot-bard, 

In bright successioji nise, her ornament and guard ! 

^ X38. — CO-OP}'j RATION. E. G. WAKHriELD. 

[The following is extracted from a Note on iho P’irst Chapter of the First Book of Adam 
Smith’s * Wealtl^of Nations,' published in an edition of tliat celebrated work whicli appeared 
in 1H40. The author of this Note is well known as a political economist, whose plans of 
colonization ha^ attracted more attention thou Is usually bestowed by statesmen upon what 

tliey term theoiy.] 

All improvements in the productive .powers of labour, including divisiAi of cm- 
idoymeiits, depend upon co-oi>eration. . , , , , , 

Co-ux)cration apx>cars to be of two distinct kinds :^first, such co-ox)eratton as takes 
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placo when several persons help each other in the same employment ; secondly, 
such co-operation as takes place when several persons help each other in diltcrent 
cnii)loymcut^. Tiioso may be termed simplo co-operation and complex co-operation. 
It Y^rill hp ii<^en presently, that, until men help each other in simple operations, they 
cannot well help each other in operations wlpch consist of several parts. 

The advantage of simple co-operation is illustiated by the ease of two gi'cyhouuds 
rimniug together, which, it is said, will kill more hares than four greyhounds run- 
ning separately. In a vast number of simplo oporation.s performed by human ex- 
ertion, it is quite obvious that two me* working t*)gether will do more than four, 
or four times four men, each of whom should work alone ; iji the lifting of hea\y 
we ights, for examidc, in the felling of trees, in the sawing of timber, in the gather- 
ing of much hay dr corn during a short period of line weather, in draining a lai’go 
extent of land during the short season when such a work may be properly conducttxl, 
in the pulling of ropes on board ship, in the rowing of large boats, in some mining 
Operations, in the erection of a scaffolding for building, and in tho breaking of 
.stones for the repair of a road, so that the ivhole of a road shall always be kept in good 
order, — in all these simple operations, and thousands more, it is absolutely ncccssai y 
that many persons should work together, at tho same time, in the .same idace, and 
in the same way. The savages of New Holland never help each other, even in the 
lllo^t simple operations ; and their coudj^tiqn is liardly superior, in .some respects it 
is inferior, to that of the wild animals which they now and then catch. Let any 
one imagine that the labourers of Enghuid should suddenly dc'sist from heli)iiig 
('a('li otlicr in simplo omployinents, and he will see at once the prodigious advan- 
tages of simple co-oi>eration. In a countless number of employments the inodiu o 
of labour is, uj) to a certain pohit, in i)roportioji to siich mutual assistancii aniong>t 
the workmen. This i.s tho first step in social improvement. A single poison, 
Working entirely by himself, cither in hunting or in cultivating the earth, will not, 
it .setnns plain, obtain more food than what he requires for his own subsistence : 
.se\ei’al persons combining thcii* labour, in the most simple oiierations, either of tho 
chase or of agriculture, will obtain more food than they require — they will obtain 
a surplus produce, which ^rplus produce may either boused as capttsjfor the 
einploymcnt of more laboums, whereby the produce, in iiroportioii to the hands al. 
work, will bo still further increased ; or it may be given in exchange for some other 
kind of produce, provided alway.s that .some other boily of workmou have com- 
bined their labour, and have so obtained of some ^othor kind of product' 
more than they require for themselves. This possos.sion of capital, and this 
power of exchanging, both of them being strictly dependent on tho greater 
l)roduc‘tivcncs.s of labour arising from .simple co-oporatiou, con,stitutc the .second 
step in .social improvement. One body of men Tiaving combined their labour to 
rai.so more food than they require, another body of men are induced to combine 
their labour for the purpose of producing more clothes than they require, and, with 
tho.se sui-pliis clothes, buying the surplus food of the other body of labourer* ; 
while, if both bodies together have produced more food and clothes than they both 
require, both bodies obtain, by means of exchange, a proper capital for setting more 
labourers to WjoA in their i-espoctivc ucciipations. What is truc^^f two bodic>s of 
then applies to any number of bodies, ho^vever great the difference in their occupa- 
tions ; and thus we perceive that the division of employments, the pow'cr «f ex- 
changing, and tho possession of a capital as well, deiHjnd on the combination of 
labour in simple operations. 

Tlic tisc of capital, and pot the power but the act of exchanging, and farther, tlio 
divi.siou of employments, arc still dependent on something else than simple co- 
operation ; they arc all dependent also upon aiTangcrncuts, agreements, concert, or 
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combination, of a gonci-al kind, in which the whole society takes a part, and which, 
for want of a better cxju’cssion, may be termed complex co- operation. 

When a body of men raise more food than they w’ant, and employ that surplus 
food os capital, paying it in wages to other labourers, those other labourers act in 
concert or combination with those capitalists : it is only by means of concert, or 
co-opcration, that the body who laiso more food than they 'want, can exohango 
with the body who raise more clotlies than they wont ; and if the two bo<.lies 
were separated, either by distance or disindination, unless the two bodies should 
virtually form themselves into, one, for the common object of raising enough 
food and clothes for the whole, they could not divide into two distinct parte tho 
whole operation of producing a sufficient quantity of food and clothes. The divi.don 
of jiursuits, then, into tho management of capital and such occupations as are carried 
oil by muscular exertion, all division of employments, and all exchanges, result from 
co-operation amongst men ; not only simple co-operation, which first raises capital 
and suri)lu.s produce for exchange, but also complex co-operation, which enables tho 
rich man to employ his capital and tlie poor one to consume it, and which includes 
all tho means, over and above suriilus produce, for prqctising exchange, and division 
of employments amongst different bodies of men. 

J3ofore wo proceed to the iiractical conclusions which may be drawn from this 
principle, it seems right to notice an important distinction between simple and com- 
plex co-iqieration. Of the former, one is always conscious at the time of ]»nictising 
it : it is obvifjus to tlic most ignorant and vulgar eye. Of the latter, but a few of 
the vast numbers who practise it ai‘o in any degree conscious. The cause of tliis 
distinction is easily seen. When several men am employed in lifting tlio saino 
weight, or pulling the same rope, at tlie same time, and iuthc same place, there cun 
be no sort of doubt that they co-operato with each other ; tho fact is impressed on 
the jr.ind by tho mem sense of sight ; but when several men, or bodies of men, aru 
employed at different times and places, and in different pursuits, their oo-operatiou 
with each other, though it may be quite as eertaiii, is not so readily perceived as 
in tho other cOSc. In order to perceive it, a complex opciution of the mind is ro- 
qiiired* And here, perhaps, wo may discover tho oc^sion of Adam Smith's error 
in confounding division of labour' with division of employments, which are really 
incompatible with one another. The division of oraploymefite,” be says, “ is com- 
monly supposed to be earned farthest in some very trifling manufactures, not, ])cr- 
haps, that it really is ca|Tied farther in them than in others of mom importance ; 
but in those trifling manufactui’es which arc destined to supply the small ivaiits of 
but a small number of people, the whole number of workmen must necessarily he 
small ; and those employed in every different branch of the work can often bo col- 
lected in the same workhouse, and placed at once uud^ the view of tlio spectator, 
fn those great manufactures, on the contrary, which are destined to supply tho 
gi’cat wants of the great bo<ly of the people, every different branch employs so great 
U niifuber of workmen, that it is impossible to collect them all into the same work- 
house. W^ can seldom sec more, at one time, than those employed in one single 
branch, ^^ough in auch manufactures, therefore, the work may really bo divided 
into a much peatcr number of parte than in those of a more inffing nature, tho 
division is not near so obvious, and has accordingly been much less observed.** If 
the division of Employments had been equally plain inidcr all circumstances, Adam 
Smith would never, probably, have colled it division of labour ; he would not havo 
done so, assuredly, if the complex co-opemtiou which, by the ai<l of exchange, gives 
rise to the division of employments, had been as obvious as simple cQ-operaiion, 
which originally provides surplus produce for exchange. But, be that as it may 
there is this analogy between division of employments and comx^lcx coHiperatiou^ 
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that both are most easily perceived when the labourers who practise them Avork ii 
the same place, and are not to be perceived without more careful examination, whci: 
tho labourci-s who practise them work in different places. In a pin-factory, where 
ten men produce fortj'-cight thousand pins in a day, the co-openition of those ten 
labourers is us evident as the division into separate parts of the whole business 
X)erfom]ed by their united lalxiur. The co-operation, on the contrary, which takes 
place between those pin-makers and the labourers who provide them with metal, 
tools, fire, clothes, and food, is not to bo discovered without reflection ; and it would, 
moreover, be a hard task for tho most enlightened philosopher to reckon the immense 
number of pci*sons wh6 co-operate before a single pin can bo made and brought to 
market. The woollen coat,*' says Adam Smitli, “ which covers tho day-labourer, as 
coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour of a great 
number of workmen.” Joint or united labour is another word for co-operation. 
If, "without the assistance and co-operetion of many thousands, the- very meanest 
person in a civilized country could not be provided, even according^o what we very 
falsely imagine the very easy and simple manner in which he is commonly accom- 
modated,” who shall venture to form an estimate of the number of people who com- 
bine their labour before the inhabitants of a city in Europe, at tho present time, arc 
supplied with all the useful sxid agreeable objects which they enjoy 1 The degree 
of combination of labour, or co-operation which Ls requisite for supplying a city with 
food alone, has been pointed out by Dr. Whatclj', with his usual felicity. “ lict any 
says he, “ propo.se to himself tho problem of supplying with daily provi.sions 
of all kinds such a city as our metropolis, containing above a million of inhabitants. 

Kow let any one consider the problem in all its bearings, reflecting on 

the enormous and fluctuating number of persons to bo fed ; tho immense quantity 
and variety of provisions to be furnished ; the importance of a convenient distribu- 
tion of them, and the necessity of husbanding them discreetly ; and then Ict^him 
reflect on the anxious toil which such a task would impose on a board of the most 
experienced and intelligent commissioners, who, after all, would be able to discharge 
their office but very ii^equately. Yet this object is accomplished far better than 
it could bo by any effort of human wisdom, through the agency of men Avho think 
each of nothing but his more immediate interest ; who, with that object in view, 
perfonn their respective x>arts with cheerful zeal, and counbine %tncomciavdj/ to employ 
the wisest means for effecting an object, the vastness of which it would bewilder 
them even to contemplate.” They are not more consciouf^ of dividing into many 
distinct parts tho whole employment of providing a city with provisions, than they 
arc of co-operating for the purpose of such division ; but neither the combination 
of labour, nor the division of employments, is less certain for being hidden frem 
ignorant and vulgar observers. ^ 


1;J9.-^1NDUSTBY ESSENTIALLY 'SOCIAL. ,, 

Evi:Ki!a:r. ^ 

[TCdwaud EvEnEXT is a living writer and politician of the United State's. In 1845 ho was 


Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of London, and wjiilc resident here Avon vhe^ esteem of 
all parties by the moderation of liis views and his desire to maintain the friendly relations 
which ought ever to subsist between the two countries. Mr. Everett has alA^ays been a con- 
sisUmt labourer in the object .of advancing the intelligence of the great body of the people, 
and lias delivered at various times some interesting lectures to MechanicS*r Institutes* and 
similar associations. TIic folloAving extract is from his ‘ Lecture on the Working Men’s 
P.'uty,’ published in a collection of such discourses by the Bo.ston Society for the DifliLsion 
.of Useful Knowledge.] 


is not only a Avorking being, but he. is a being formed to Avork in society ; 
«&d if the matter be carefully analyzed, it vrill be found that civilization, that is, tho 
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bringing men out of a savage into a cultivated state, consists iu multiplying tlio 
number of pursuits and occupations ; so that the most perfect society is one whole 
the laigest number of persona are prosperously employed in the greatest variety of 
ways. In such a society men help each other, insfead of standing in each otlici’s 
way. The farther this 'division of labour is carried, the more persons must unite, 
harmoniously, to effect the common ends. The larger tlic number on which each 
de})ends, the larger the number to which each is useful. 

This union of different kinds of workmen hi one harmonious society hccms to be 
lahl in the very structure and oiganization of man. Man is a being consisting of a 
body and a soul. ^JTiese words arc som uttered, and they we so o/tm uttered, that 
the mighty tnith which is embraced in them scarce ever engages om* ' atteittioh. 
liut mjui is composed of body and soul. What is body ? It is material substance; 
it is clay, dust, ashes. Look at it, as you tread it unorganized beneath your feet ; 
contemplatc^it when, after having been organized and animated, it is, by a process 
of coriiiptioii, returning to its original state. Matter, in itff appearance to us, is an 
unorganized, inanimate, cold, dull, and barren tiling. What it is in its essence, no 
one but the Being who crcsitcd it knows. The human mind can conceive of it only 
as the absolute negation of qualities. And \ro say that the body of man is formed 
of the clay or dust ; because these substances seem to us to make the nearest ap- 
proach to the total privation of all the properties of intellect. Such is the bodi/ of 
man. , What is his soul ? Its essence is as little^ known to us as that of the body ; 
but its qualities are angelic, divine. It is soiil which thinks, reasons, invents, re- 
members, holies, and loves. It is the soul wdiioh lives ; for, when the soul departs 
from the liody, all its vital pow'crs cease ; ahd it is dead — aud w'hat is the body 
then ? 

Now the fact to which I wish to call your attention is, that these two elemciils, ‘ 
one of which is akin to the poorest dust on which wo tread, and the other of which 
is of the nature of angelic and even of divine intelligence, are, in every human being 
without exception, brought into a most intimate and perfect union. Wo can con- 
ceive that it might have been different. God could have created matter by itself, 
and mind by itself. We believe in the existence of incorporeal beings, of a nature 
liigher than man ; and we behold beneath us, in' brutes, plants, and stones, various 
orders of material nature, rising, one above another, in organization ; but none of 
them (as we suppose) possessing mind. We can imagine a world so constituted, 
that all the intellect wojjld haVe been by itself, pure aud disembodied ; and all the 
material substance by itself, unmixc<l with mind, and acted upon by mind as inferior 
beings are supposed to bo iicted upon by angels. But in constituting our race it 
pleased the Creator to bring the two elements into the closest union to take the 
body from the dust — the soul from the highest heaven — and mould them into one. 

The consequence is, tliat the humblest labourer, who works with his hands, 
possesses within him a soult endowed with precisely the same faculties as those 
which in FrJinkliu, iu Newiion, or Shakspearc, have been the light and the wonder 
of the worljil ; and, on the other hand, the most gifted and ethei-cal genius, 
whose mind has fathomed the depths of the heavens, aud comprehended the whole 
circle of truth, jbs inclosed iu a body subject to the same passions, infirmities, and 
wonts, as the man whose life knows no alternation but labour and rest, appetite 

and hidulgenccl * . . . i i.* r 

Did it stop here, it Avould be merely an astonishing fact in the constitution ot 
our natures — ^but it does not atoi) here. In consequence of the union of the tw^ 
princii^es in the human frame, every act that a man performs requires the agciiicy 
both of body and mind. His min<i cannot see but through the optic eye-glass j tioir 
hear, till the drum of hia car is affected by the vibrations of the air. If he would 
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Bpeak, ho puts in action the complex machinery of the vocal organs ; if ho writes, 
ho employs tho muscular systeui of the bands ; nor can he even perlbnn the 
operations of pure thought except in a healthy state of tho l)ody. A fit of tho 
tooth-ache, i)rocecding from tlic irritation of a nerve about as big as a cambric 
thread, is enough to drive an undci-stondiiig, capable of fnstriicting tho world, to 
the verge of insanity. On the other hand, there is no operation of manual labour 
so simple, so mechanical, which does not retiuire the exercise of perception, reflection, 
luemoiy and judgment ; the same intellectual powers by which tho highest tinths 
of sdenoo have been discovered and illustrated. 

Tho degree to which any particular action (or series of actions united into a 
pimSuit) shall exercise .the intellectual powers on the one hafid, or the mechanical 
powers on the other, of course depends ^on the nature of that action. The slave, 
whose life, from childhood to the graven is pafised in the field ; tho New Zeuhuidcr, 
who goes to war when he is hungry, devours his prisoners, and leads ^ life of can- 
uibal debauch, till he* baa consumed them all, and then goes to war again ; tijo 
Greenlander, who worms himself with the fragments of wrecks and driftwood 
thrown upon the glaciers, and feeds himsdf with blubber ; — seem all to leati lives 
requiring but little intellectiial aoiioti ; and yet, as I have reinai'kcd, a careful re- 
flection would show that there is not one, even of them, who does not, cvei 7 moment 
of his life, call into oxpreise, though in a humble degree, all the powers of the mind. 
In like manner, the {diiloaopher who shuts himself up in his cell, and leads^a con- 
templative existence among books or instruments of science, seems to have no 
occasion to employ, in their ordinaty exercise, many of the ciipacitics of his nature 
tor physical action ;^---dlthough he also, its I have observed, cannot act, or even think, 
but with the aid of his body. 

This is unquestionably true. The same Creator who made man a mixed being 
composed of body and soul, having designed him for such a world as that in wliieli 
we live, has so constituted the worid, and man who inhabits it, as to offoi'cl scope 
for great variety of ocoupations, porsuhs, and conditions, arising from the tiustes, 
characters, hab^ virtues, and even vices, of men and communities. For the same 
reason, that^ though all mm W alike composed of body and soul, yet no two men 
probably aro exacUy the qatte in fespeot to either — ifo provision lias been mode by 
the Author of our being for an infinity of pursuits and employments calling out, in 
degrees as various, tho peculiar iiowcrs of both prim^leB. 

But 1 have already endeavoured to show that there is i^o pursuit and no action 
that does not require the united operation of both ; pd this of itself is a broad 
natural foundation ior the union into one interest of aU, in the same community, 
who are employed in hotmst work of any kind : viz. that, however various their oc^ 
cttpations, th^ are all working with the same instruments, the organs of the hotly 
and the powers of the mind. 

But wc may go a stop further, to remark the beautiful process by which Tro- 
vid^ce has so interlace and wrought up together the pursuits, interest and 
wants of our nature, that the philosopher, whose home seems less earih than 
among the stare, requires^ for the prosecution of his studies, the aid of iiume- 
mun $art^€efr» in various blanches lof tuecfaanica! industry, and Jn return fur-* 


instance, that of astronomical science. T# may be safely 
astronomy, and the phaosophicftl 
^tof pxi^but for tho tdueope Tho 

Altboagh Pythagoras of tho m its infanqr among tho ancionts. 

iMosophors, by i fortmmte ox* 
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no jj;ciu‘ral aud practical improvement rosnltiug from it. It waa only froia tlio 
period of tlio di>jcovci'ics made by tbo telescope that the science advanced with 
sure and rai'id progress, Kow, the astronomer docs not make telescopes. I pre- 
butiio it would bo impossible for a pci'son who is employ^ in the abstract study 
of astronomical scicnco-to find time enough to comprehend its profound inves- 
tigations, and to Icai’n aud practise the trade of making glass. It is mentioned 
as a remarkable versatility of talent in one or two cmluont obseiyei*s, that they 
liavc superintended the cutting and polishing of the glasses of their own tele- 
scopes. But I presume, if there never had been a telescope till some scientific 
iistrononicr liad learned to mix, melt, aud mould glass, such a thing would never 
have been heard of. It is not less true that those employed in making the glass 
could not, in the nature of thingjs, bo expected to acfiuiro tho scientifio knowledge 
requisite for cariydng on those arduous calcuktions, apx^lied to bring into a system 
tho discoveries made by the magnifying powder of the telescope. I mig^t extend 
the same remark to the other matciialsof wdiich a telescope consists. It cannot be 
used to any purpose of nice obsciwatiou without being veiy carefully mounted on a 
frame of strong metal, which demands the united lalwurs of the mathematical in- 
strument maker aud the brass-foimdcr. HerOj then, in taking but one single step 
out of the philosopher’s obsen'atory, wo find he ncods on instrument to bo produced 
by the united labours of the mathematical instrument m^kcr,. the Inuss-founder, the 
glass-polisher, and the maker of glass, — four trades. He must also liavc an astrono- 
mical clock, and it would be easy to count up half a dozen trades, wluch ilirectly or 
indirectly arc couneetpd in making a clock. But let us go back to the 
of tho telescope. A glass-factory requires a building and furnaces. The man who 
makes the glass does not make tho building. But the stone and brick mason, the 
carpenter aud the blacksmith, must furnish tho greater paii of tho labour and skill 
required to constnict tho building. When it iji built, a largo quiuitity of fuel, wocwl 
and wood-coal, or mineral coal of various kinds, or all together, must bo providwl ; 
and then tho materials of which the glass is made, and with wdiich it is coloured, 
some of which arc furnished by commerce from different and distant regions, and 
must bo brought in ships across the sea. Wo cannot take up any ono of tkm trades 
without immediately finding that it connects itself with numerous others. Take, 
for instance, tho mason who builds the' furnace. He does not make his own bricks, 
nor burn his own lime ; in cbmmoh eases tho bricks come from one place, the lime 
from another, the sand^rom an6lh,or. Tim brickmaker dues not cut down his own 
wood. It is carted or brought in boaj^s his yard, man who carts it does 
not make his own waggon ; nor dp^s the person who brings it in l)oats build his 
own boat. Tho man who makes the waggon does not m^e the tire. The black- 
smith who makes the tire does not sihclt the^re ; and the forgeman who smelts the 
ore does not build his own furnace, (and there wo get back to tbo point whence wn 
staripd,) nor dig his own tai&c. Ilio man who digs tho mine does not moke the 


pickaxe with which ho digs it, nor tho pump with which ho keeps out the water. 
Tho man ^o makes the pump did not discoTcr the principle of atmospheric pres- 
sure, which led to pump-making ; that was done by a mathematician at Florence, 
experimenting in his chamber on a gla^ tube. And hero wo come hack again io 
iwAT tisa. {weiiimoA of fho cCaoo oownoeiiMv of rcficarcA with 

science wore shown to run processes 

over tho subject in navigation, and the other 

of ,^in» and working metals, 

^r.'o^hTt.'rSf 
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mate product of bo many arts ; in return, his observations are the basis of an 
astronomical system, and of calculations of tho movements of the heavenly bodies, 
which furnish the mariner with his best guide across the ocean. The prudent ship- 
master would no more think of sailing for India without his Bowditch’s Practical 
Navigator than he would without his compass ; and this Navigator contains tables 
drawn from the highe^ walks of astroimmical science. Kvery first mate of a vessel, 
who works a lunar observation to ascortain the ship’s longitude, employs tables in 
which tho most wonderful discoveries and calculations of La Place, and Newton, aiid 
Bowditch, are interwoven. 

I mention this as but one of tho eases in w'hich astronomical science promotes 
the service and convenience of common life; and perhaps, when we consider tho 
dogi'ob to which th© modem extension of navigation connects itself with industry 
in all its branches, this may be thought sufficient. I will only add, that tho cheap 
convenience of an almanac, which enters into the comforts of cvciy fireside in the 
country, cpuld not l>e enjoyed but for the labours and studies of the pi-ofoundost 
philosophers. Not that great learning or talent is now required to execute the 
ustronomiciil calculations of an alm^anac, although no inconsiderable share of each 
is needed for this purpose ; but becjiusc even to perform these calculations requiivs 
tho aid of tables which have been gradually formed on thte basis of the pi-ofoiiiidest 
investigations of the long line of philosophers, who have devoted themselves to this 
branch of science. For, as wo observed on the mechanical side of tho illustration, 
it was not one trade alone which was required to furnish the philosopher with his 
instrument, but a great variety; so, on the other hand, it is not the philosopher iii 
one department who creates a science out of nothing. The observing astronomer 
furnishes materials to tho calculating astronomer, and the calculator derives methods 
from the pure mathematician ; and a long succession of each for ages must unite 
their labours in a great result. Without the geometry of the Greck.Sj and the 
algebra of the Arabs, the infinitesimal analyses of Newton and Leibnitz would never 
have been invented. 

Examples and illustrations equally instructive might be found in every other 
branch of industry. Tho man who will go into a cotton-mill, and contemplate it 
from the great water-wheel that gives the first movement (and still more fi-om tho 
steam-engine, should that be the moving powerh who will observe the parts of tho 
machinery, and the various processes of the f($ric, tilT he I'eaches the hydraulic 
press with which it is made into a bale, and the ctmal orVailroad by which it is 
sent to market, may find every branch of trade, and every department of science, 
literally crossed intertwined, interwoven, with every other, like tho woof and the 
warp of the article manufactured. Not a little of the spinning machiuciy is con- 
structed oil principles drawn from tlie demonstrations of transcendental mathe- 
matics ; and the processes of bleaching and dyeing noTg practised are the results of 
the most profound researches of modern chemistry. And, if this does not satisfy * 
thes inquirer, let him trac(5 tho cotton to the plantation where it grew, in^ Georgia or 
Alabama; tho indigo to Bengal; thq oil to the olive-gardens of Italy, or tho fishing- 
grounds of the Pacific Ocean ; let him consider tho cotton-gin, the carding-inachine, 
the power-loom, and the spinning ai)paratus> and all the arts, trades, and sciences 
directly or indirectly connected with these, and I. believe he will soon agree that, 
ono might start from a yard of coarse printed cotton, which costs *ten cents, and 
pifrve out of it, as out of a text, that eveiy art and science under heaven had been 
concerned in its fabric. 
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^ B.VTKy. 

[Du. W1M.1AM Batkh ' was (iiio of the most cniinont of the divinos wliosc coiisi'icntiouH 
soruplos removed them from the Cliurcli of Euglnud in 100:2, imder Act of Uniformity. 
Ho had priiviously been one of ilie king’M diaplains ; had been oKfered the deanery of Lich- 
tield and Coventry ; and at the time of Ins ejectment was vicar of St. Dunstan’s in tlie West. 
There is something « exceedingly touching in a passage in his foKWoll sonnon to liis 
parisluoners : *• It is neither fancy, taction, nor humour, that makes me not comply : but 
merely the fear of offending God. And if, after the best moons used for my illnniinatioii (ns 
prayer to God, discourse, and study) 1 am not able to be satisfied as to the lawfulness itf 
what is requii'ed ; if it he my unhapiuness to be in error; surely men will have no reason t4> 
bo angry with me in this world, and T hope God will pai'don me in the. ni'xt.’* Alter bis 
secession from the established Church, Dr. Bates became the minister of n congregation o<’ 
I’rotestrmt Dissenters at Hackney, at which place he died in 1000, in his seventy-fourth jear. 
His works were collected in 1700, in a folio volume, which has been several times Lq^nnted. . 


The gospel proposes the most animating examples of perfection. 

We arc commanded to be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect. There are 
some attributes of God, which arc objects, not of our imitation, but of our highest** 
veneration. Such arc his eternity, immensity, omnipotence, immutability. There 
ai'c other attributes, his moral perfections, which are imitable — holiness, goodness, 
jnstiee, truth. These arc fully declared in his law, and visibly in his providence. 
Tills coriiinand, as was before explained, is to be understood, not of an equality, but 
of a resemblance. God is essentially, transccndcntly, and unchangeably holy, the 
original of liolincss in intelligent creatures. There is a greater disproportion be- 
tween the holiness of God and that of angels, though it bo unspotted, than between 
t)ic celerity of the sun in the heavens and the slow motion of the shadow upon the 
dial regulated by it. It should be our utmost aim, our most earned endeavour, to 
imitate the divine perfection. Then is the soul godlike, when its principal powers, 
the understanding and the will, are influenced by God. 

The heathen deities were <iistinguished by their vices — ^iuteinpcranco, impurity, 
and cruelty; and undci- such patronage their idolatera sinned l)oldly. The true 
God commands us to “be holy, as he is holy; to be followers of Him as dear 
children.” Love iiroduccs desires and endeavours of likeness. 

llic life of Christ is a globe of precepts, a model of perfection, set licforc us for 
our imitation. In somc^ respects this is more proportionable to us ; for in him 
were united the perfectioxw of God%rith the APfirmities of a man. He was “ hply 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from"%ners.” His purity was absolute, and 
every grace in the most divine degree was expressed in his actions. His life and 
death were a compound mirtcle, of obedienep^to God and love to men. Whatever 
his Father ordered him to undertake, or undergo, ho entirely consented to ; he 
willingly took on him the fonm of a servant ; it was not put upon him by com- 
pulsion. In his life, humility towards men, infinite dcsceuts below him, self-denial, 
zeal for the^ionour of God, ardent desires for the salvation and welfare of men, 
were as visible as the flame discovers fire. In his sufferings obedience and sacrifico 
were united, l^e willingness of his spirit was victorious over the repugnance of the 
natural will in the garden. “Not my will, but thine bo done,” was his unalterable 
choice. His pavtibnee was insuperable to dl injuries. Ho was betrayed by a disciple 
for a vile price, and a murderer was preferred before him. He was scorned as a false 
2)rophct, as a feigned king, and as a deceitful saviour. He was spit on, scourged, crowned 
with tlioms, and crucified ; and in the height of his sufferings never expressed a spark 
of anger against his enemies, nor the least degree of impatience. Now consider, it was 
one principal roason of his obedience to instruct and oblige us to conform to his 
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pattern, the certain aiul constant rule of our duty. Wo may not Bccurely follow the 
l»est saints, win) sunietinics, tliroiigli ignorance and inlirniity, deviate f?*oin the narrow 
way ; but oar KSavJor.r is “the way, the truth, and the life.” What he said, after lji.s 
washing the discii)lcs* feet (an action wherein there was such an admirable mistnro 
of Imiiulity anti love, tliat it is not possible to conceive which excelled, for they 
were botli in the highest perfection), “ I have given you aii example, that as I have 
«lono to you, so do ye,*’ is applicable to all the kinds of virtues and graces exhibited 
ni his practice. He insti'ucts us to do by his doings, and to suffer by his sufferings. 

•* He suffered for us, leaving us an examiilo, that wo may follow liia steps.” lie 
levels the way by going before us. Those duties that are very harsh to sensi- 
ble nature, he instructs us in by his preaching and by his passion. How can wo 
dcelijie them, when t)crformcd by him in vrhoiu the glbrious Deity was pcrsonjilly 
united to the tender humanity ? Hi^ life was a continual lecture of mortifica- 
tion. It is the obsciTation of the liatural historian, that the tender i>rovidcnec 
t)f nature is admirable, iu preparing medicines for us in beautiful fragrant flowers ; 
that w'c might not refuse the remedy, as more distastoftil than our diseases, Hut 
how astonishing is the love of God, who sent his Son ?^)r our redemption from 
eternal death ; and in his example has sweetened those remedies which are requisite 
for the cure of our distempered pa.ssiona ! Taking up the cross, and submitting to 
poverty and persecution, arc made tolerable, by considering that in endui-kig tliem 
we folloAv our Redeemer. Can any motive more engage and encourage our obedience, 
than the persuasive pattern and commanding example of our Sovereign and Saviour ? 
Can wo be averse from our duty, when our lawgiver teaches us obedience by his own 
practice ? Can any invitation be more attractive than to do that from love to him 
Avliich he did for love to us «and our salvation ? We are his subjects by the dcai’est 
titles, and our own consent ; we arc dedicated to his honour : and, as the apostle 
tells the Galatians, “ If ye are circumcised, ye arc debtors to keep the whole law ; ” 
by the same reason, if wo arc baptized, wc are obliged to obey the law of faith, to 
order our lives according to the doctrine and example of Christ. An unholy 
Christian is a contradiction so direct and palpable, that one word destroys another : 
as if one should say, a living carcass, or a cold calenture. Wo must adorn the 
gospel of Clirist by the sacred hpleiifTdur of oui'^cJions. A life innocent from gros.s 
notorious sins is a poor perfection ; wo must “ show forth the virtues of him who 
hath called us to his kingdojn and glory.” Men usually observe what is eminently 
good, or extremely bad. The excellent goodness of CllSristians recommends the 
goodness of the gospel, and ought to cC|grinco iflfidela that it came from the Foun- 
tain of goodness. 

The primitive Christians endured the ff^iy trial with iusupcrable constancy ; and 
the most powerffil argument that inixjircd their courage, despising life and death, 
was, that Ohrlst was their leader in those terrible conflicts ; he was their spectator, 
when they encountered fierce beasts, and fiercer tyrants^ for the defence jof his 
truth, and glory of his name ; and while they were suffering for him ho was pre- 
paring immortal crowns for thorn. This St. Cyprian, in his pastoral iotters to the 
Christiana in Africa, represents with such powerful eloquence, as kindled in their 
breasts a love to Christ stronger than death, • 

The angels are propounded to us as a pattern for our imitation^ Our Spiour 
directs our desires, that “ the will of God may be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven,” Tlie will of God is either decretive or preceptive. The decretive extends 
to all events ; nothing falls out at random, nothing by rash chance and casualty ; 
but all things come to pass according to the counsel of his will} by his efficiency or 
bis permission. The preceptive will of God is the rule of diir duty. ** This hi he 
win of God, oven your sanctification,’* This is intended here; for it is to bo per» 
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foviiu‘J in confonniiy to the obedieuco of tlic angels. But ifc is compreliensivo of 
o!ii‘ subjai.->.sioii to tbe will uiid wisdom oJ‘ God in the disposals of provi- 

dence, as well us to our active subjection tg liis coiiiiuiindB. V/o uro equally obliged 
to ackno^vledge and honour his doiuiiiiun in ordering: all things, as to yield obedience 
to ms sovereignty declared in his laws. The jiKalniist addresses himself to the 
angels, as our pattern ; “ Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that c'xccl in strength, that 
»lo his cominandnicnts, hearkening to the voice of his word.**’ They arc the eldest 
odspring of God’s power ; glorious, heavenly, and innooi tal spii its. The title of angels 
s\giufics their ottice ; their nature we do not fully know. Wc- can ‘tell wJiat they are 
not ; not flesh and blood ; but negatives do not atlbrd knowledge. It is not know- 
ledge to declare what things are not, but what they are. 'riieir excellency is dis- 
covered in scripture, iii that the highest degree of our pci'.fection is expressed by 
likeness to the angels. 'J’hc perfection of beauty in Stcpliea is set foith : “ They 
saw iiis face as tho face of an angel.” Excellent wisdom in David ; My lord the 
king is wise as an angel of God.” Perfect eloquence ; “ Though I speak with tho 
tongues of men and angels.” And tho apostle, in asserting the iufiuito dignity of 
the jMcdiator, proves it bf the argument that ho is above angels ; “ To which of 
the angels did ho say, thou art iny sou ?” that is in a high and peculiar manner. 
Now, if they had not been in the liighcst order of creatures, the argument had not 
Ijccu conclusive ; yet they arc infinitely below God. The iteavens are not cletm in 
his sight, tho stars are not pure before him. The seraphim veil their faces luid 
their feet in liia glorious presence, and cry one to another, “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Jjord God of hosts, tho whole earth is full of his gloiy.” His separate and trlin- 
scctidant attributes are the foundation of their humility and subjection. ^ * 

The matter wln^n their obedience is exercised is secret to us, the laws and aclmn 
ruble order in h^veii are not fully discovered : but wc are assured, that they i‘on- 
tiiiually magnify and celebrate the perfections of God. In tliis lower world, they 
are “ ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation,’’ tJic adopted children of God. 
The highest angels arc not cxomiJtcd from this sci vice, nor tho lowest saiuts exclu- 
ded from the benefit of it. 


The angel told Zacharias, “ I am Gabriel, that stand in tho presence of God.” It 
ijaplics his preparetl «lisposition to receive and perform all his cominaiKls. It is 
said, “ they hearken to tho ivoice of his word the fii-st signification of his will imts 
tliem in motion. Th6y entirely* obey him ; there is no alloy, no mixture of con- 
traries, in their principles, nothing suspends or breaks the entireness of their 
activity in God’s service. They obey him with all their powers, and tho utmost 
efficacy of them. It is said, ** He maketh his angels spirits, his ministers a flame 
of fire,” to signify their celerity and vigour in doing God’s will. They fly like tho 
wind, to rescue the saints from ifhminent destructive evils ; and, like a flame of fire, 
arc tjuicK and terrible to consume tho wicked. They fully perform his commands. 
'The two ongclsethat were sent to prcsers^c Lot from the dcstnictiou of Sodom, while 
ho lingered, took him by tho hand, and brought him out of the city ; and would 
not destroy it till Jie was safe. They freely and cheerfully obey God, esteeming hia 
service their glory and felicity. They are styled thrones aiid dominions, priuci- 
Ijalitics find powefs but they are more pleased in tlie title of /tis angds; that is, 
messengers, and in the relation of his servants. They esteem it their highest ex- 
altation and happiness to obey God. They, with as rniicli diligence and delight, 
watch over the meanest saints, though never so obscure and desi)icablo in the world, 
as those who arc in royal dignity; because they in it obey the ordem of God, 
Tliey arc steady and uniform in their duty, above all temptations from hopea OF 
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fears that may slacken their endeavours and unstring the bent of their resolutions 
in his service. Thero is an eternal constancy in their obedience. 

It may be said, thh: example is above our level in the present state ; our wings 
are broken, wo flag, and cannot reach so high a flight. Wo sometimes conceive 
more clearly, sbmetimtjs more darkly, of our duty. AVe are sometimes declining, 
sometimes reviving and returning. AVe do not practise obedience with the diligence 
that is commanded. The weakness of the flesh controls the willingness of the 
spirit. How should it upbraid us, that wc fall so slmrt in the imitation of angelic 
obedience, who are under equal, nay, peculiar, obligations to please God ? The 
grace of God in our redemption is more illustriously visible than in their creation. 
The goodness of God was most free in making the angels : but it is infinite mercy 
in saving man from extreme misery, the desert of his disobedience. The divine 
power made the angels, but men are redeemed by the dearest price, the blood of 
the Sou of God. In this God commendeth his love to us, that when wc were 
sinners he gave his Son to die for us. Now beneficence is magnified by the princi- 
ple and motive of it. Gifts are endeared by the affection of the giver ; and ing(‘- 
uuous thankfulness chiefly rc.spccts that. All the i^cious benefits and vital 
influences that we receive arc from the dearest love of God. Supposing the angels 
receive as great favours from his bountiful hands ; yet there is a clearer discovery 
of his heart, his tender :ind compiissionate love, in our salvation. How should this 
consideration inspire our i>raycrs with a holy fervour, that God would enlighten our 
minds, to know his holy, acceptable and x)erf('ct will, incline us to choose it, and 
enable us to do it, as the angels, the most illuminate and zealous servants of God ! 

The scripture has lighted up excellent examples of holiness in the lives of the 
saints upon earth, for our direction and imitation. There is a advantage in 
looking on examples; they arc more instruetivc than naked pileepts, and more 
clearly convey the knowledge of our duty. A work done in our# sight by another 
directs us better in the practice of it ; it is more acceptable and of more powerful 
efficacy to reform us, than counsel and admonition by words. A reproof, if spoken 
with an imperious air wherein vanity has a visible ascendant, is hcartl wuth distaste, 
and often with disdain ; but an excellent example is a silent reproof, not directed 
immediately to irregular persons, but discovering what ought to be done, and leaving 
the application to themselves, so that tho impression is more quick and x>enetratirig 
than that of words. In difficult precepts, no argument is more effectual than 
exsimples ; for the possibility of performance is confiijnod by instances, and thl 
pretence of infirmity is taken away. Tho command binds us to duty. Examples 
encourage us to performance. The pattern of the angels, who are pure spirits, is 
not so influential upon us, as the pattern of the saints, which is more correspondent 
and proportionftte to our present ^tatc ; as the light of the stars, which are so vastly 
distant^ is Hot so useful in managing our affairs, as the light of a candle that is near 
us. ^hf^saints i^re verily allied to us ; they were c? othed with the same fi*ail garment 
of flei^, tkey had like passions, and were in the same contagious world ; yet they 
were holy and heavenly in their affections and actions. They lived in civil convor-* 
sation with men, and spiritual communion with God. This takes away the pre- 
tence of infirmity ; for we have the same word of grace, and spirit of grace, to 




141.-DEP0SITT0N OF KING RICHARD II. 

A Fi’cnch knight or gontlcnian, whoso name has not been preserved, hj^s left a 
most interesting account of the sudden and tragical downfall of one of the unhappiest 
r.f English sovereigns. Like many of his couuti’ymcn, he was attracted to Englaml 
hy Kicliard’s niarriagc with a princess of France. Ho came over to Londoih in the 
spring of the year 1399, and remained in close attendance on King Richard about 
so veil months, %nd until that fallen sovereign was brought to London as a prisoner 
l)y Henry Bolingbrokc, duke of Lancaster. Tlien, returning to his own couitti 7 ,thc 
h’ronchrnan immediately wrote an account of all that he had seen of the behaviour 
and .suftcrings of Richard. His manuscript, which formerly belonged to Charles of 
Anjou, carl of Maine and Mortain, is now among the treasures preserved in the 
library of the British M\i.scum. Metrical histories wof*o common at the time of its 
production. It is written for the greater part in french verse o;* rhyme. Considered 
as a poem, its merits arc small, but as a naiTativc of facts it is exceedingly valuable, 
Sind the facts themselves are of the most moving and interesting sort. It oftbrs an 
origiiiiil circumitantial account of the fall of Richard II. ; it bears sufficient intcnml 
evidence of its authenticity ; and it has been considered as the best document of 
that kind, relative to the above fact, which has been transmitted to us. Its value 
has boon well appreciated by many English writers. Among our old annalists, both 
IloliiishcJ and Stow madt; great use of it, and from Ilolinshcd Shaksperc drew many 
of the luiiterials w'hich ho w-ove into his grand and pathetic historical phiy. In 
more modem times, Tyrrcl, Rapin, Tunier, Lingard, and other historians, have made 
gi’cat use of this French metrical history, quoting it as an authoritative document of 
an oilierwiso veiy obscure jiart of English history. But the manuscript itself was 
never jiublishcd in a perfect form until the year 1824, when the Rev. John Wchb 
enriched the twentieth volfime of the Arqhjeologia with it, together with an adniir%ble 
Eiiglish translation in prose, and copious explanatory notes. From this translation, 
which, with the foot notes, occupies two hundred and forty pages of a quarto 
volume, wc will select a few passages, which rehite more immediately and personally 
to the ill-fated Richard. ’ • 

Richard’s expedition to Ireland, in the summer of 1399, owned the way into 
England to the exiled Henry feoUngbroke. Our French knigllf accomfwtnied the 
king to Ireland, and wrote an .aceSunt of the short but difficult campaign in that 
country. Hd^was with Richard at Dpblin when the fatal news was brought to him 
that Bolingbroke had landed on th^ English coast, that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury hgd publicly preached a semion in his favour, and that the great body of the 
nobility, as well cifclesiastic as lay, had joined him. He describes ho^ the king’s 
face turned pfdc tlicroat, and how many of the nobles with him treacherously detaincil 
him in Ireland for many weeks, with the view of facilitating the progress of Boling- 
broke. lie licartily sympathises with Richard, and still more lie.artily curses his 
rivals and the nobility and people of England, like one that has forgotten or that has 
never known the enormous faults and errors of the sovereign, Yet he honestly ecu’- 
2 np qdakteb. I 
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los.'sej.^ that his piirtiality is owing in good part to Richarcl’s fondness for Freiithincn. 
lie says, 

“ 1 sincerely loved because he heartily loved the French j and hcbides, ho 

was humble, getKsrous, gentle, and courteous in all his doings lie gave 

most hiigely,^ and ins gifts were profitable. Bold he was, and courageous as a lion. 
Bight well sfnd bUkutifully did ho also make ballads, songs, roundels, and lays. 
Though he was but a layman, so gracious were all his deeds, that never, I think, 
shall that man issue from his country in whom God hath implanted so much worth 
as Avas in him.” 

At last Kichard reached Milfoi*d Haven. But before be landed, a great army 
Avhich had gathered in Wales for his service was either disbanded or won over to 
Bolingbnoko. In this great fear he disguised himself like a poor Franciscan friar, 
and set out at midnight from his host attended by only a few persons, of whom 
our Frenchman was one. He travelled hard all night, and reached Conwny' by 
break of day. There ho learned that his enemies !iad repoilcd him to be dead, and 
that well-nigh all was already lost. ^ He uttered many pious ejaculations ; but ho 
knew not Avhat course to take. At length he resolved to send the 0uke of Exeter 
and the Earl of Surrey to tell Henry of Bolingbrokc that he Avas doing much amiss, 
but that he, the rightful King of England, would pardon him and reinstate him iii 
all his honours and lands, if lie would but desist. Henry, who w’as at Chester, made 
Exeter and Surrey his prisoxwrs. Upon receiving this intelligence, the king, Avho 
had continued all sorrowful at Conway,” witb his intimate friends “ all sad and 
distressed,** went sti'aight to Boaiimaris. There was a strong castle there that could 
not have been taken in ten years, if it had only been victualled and furnished Avith 
a sufficient and faithful garrison. But there were provisions in none of the king’s 
castles in these parts, and there was fidelity and affection to him in no ]>lace what- 
soever. Not being able to stay at Beaumaris he went to Caernarvon Castle, which 
ho found totally unfurnished. 

“ Ifl all his castles to which ho retired, there was no furniture, nor had he any- 
tiring to He doifrn upon but straw. Beafly he lay in this manner for four or six 
nights, as, in truth, not a farthing's Avorth of victuals or of anything clsc^was to bo 
found in them. Certes, I dare not tell the great misery of the king.” 

Richard returned to Conway, where he greatly bewailed his young absent Avife, 
w'ho, by this time, Avas in the hands of the Boliugbroko party. He also beAvailctl 
that he was ^ day and by night in danger of bitter and certain death. While he 
Avril lying at Conw'ay doing nothing but bewailing his hard Ifatc, the Earl of Nofthum- 
bcrland waited upon him'from Duke Henry, who prevailed upon him to put himself 
in his hands, and trust to the decisions of the I^glish parliament, the carl, it is 
said, swearing upon the eucharist tl^t qo harm should befall him. Bichoi'd quitted 
Conway — ^where he certainly could not have stayed much longer — and soon found 
that he w^ a pri6||jier, for the Earl of Korthutnberlasd had nlaeed a numerous body 
of troop^ hi ambuscade on one of the mountain-p^ses. • 

When the king beheld them he was greatly astonished, saying, ‘I^m betrayed! 
What can this bet Lord oj Heaven help mef * Then were they made ^oAvn by 
their bannei^, that might bo seen floating. And then Avere all bitter dread. I 
could have wished myself at that time back in Franco. ITicro did the king flemenn 
himself so very sorrowfully, that it Avas pity to behold ! ” • • 

The Earl of Northumberland told him that he must cany him to Duke Hcmy ; 
and they rode away together towards the Castle of Flint, the king still wearing the 
jcoAvl and dress of a monk. 

«A^1 nowV’says our metrical chronicler, .sliall treat of ’the affliction.s and 
sorrows of Kjpg Richard in tlie Castle of Flint, Avhero lie aAvaited the coming of the 
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Duke of Lancaster, wlio set out from the city of Chester on Tuesday the 22nd day 
of August, ill the year of the incimuitioii of our 'Lord ^vith the whole of his 

force, Avhich 1 heard estimated by many knights and squ^s at upwards of 100,000 
men, marsluillcd in battle array, marching along the sea-shore with great joy and 
satisfaction, and eager also to take theif* rightful and natural Jprd King Richard ; 
who, early in the morning of the said Tuesday, arose, attended by sorrows, sadness, 
afflictions, mourning, weeping, and lamentations. He heard mass most devoutly 
with his good friends, th’e Earl of Salisbury, the Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Stephen 
Scroope, and another knight named Eerriby, wdio for no adversity, nor any disaster 
that befell the king, would desert or relinquish him. There was, moreover, with 
them one who was sou of tho Countess of Stdisbury, w’hoin King Richard had newly 

knighted in Ireland. Tliere was likewise Jeiioo, a Gascon squire, who 

showed well tho true love that he had for King Richard ; for never, for threats of 
knights or squires, nor for any entreaty whatever, would he put oft‘ the device of his 

lord tho king King Richard, liaving heard mass, went up upon the 

walls of the castle, which are largo and wide on the inside, to behold the Duke of 
Ijauca|^c|| as lio came along the sca-shoro with all his host. It w^as marvcllou.sly 
great, and showed such joy and satisfaction that tho sound and bruit of their 
instruments, their horns, jupcs, and trumpets, were heard even q.s far as the castle. 
Then did King Richard commend himself unto the holy keeping of our Lord and of 

all the saints of heaven And he si>ake to the Earl of Salisbury, to the 

Bishop of Carlisle, and to the two knights. Sir Stc])hen Scroope and Ferriby, weeping 
mo.st tenderly, and greatly lamenting upon the said walls of Flint Castle. So that 
I firmly believe no creatmo in this moi-tul w6rld, let him ho who he would, Jew or 
Saracen, could have t)oliold these five together without heartily sorry for them. 
While they were in this distress they saw a great number of persons quit the host, 
prickiiig their lionscs hard towards the ca.stle, to know what King Richard was 
doing. In this first company were tho Archbishop of Cantcrbui 7 , Sir ifhomas 

Fercy, and the Earl of Rutland These came the very first to the Rustic 

of Flint, bearing tho order of Duke Henry. Tlio archbishop Entered fii\st, and tho 
others af|^ him ; and they went up to tlio donjon. Then tho king came down 
from tlio walls, to whom they made very great obeisance, kneeling on the ground. 
The king caused them Jo rise, and drew tho archbishop a.side, and they talke<l 
together a very long wliilc. What they said I know not ; but the Earl of Salisbury 
aftenvai’cls told mo that •the archbishop had coinforted the king a very gentle 
manner, telling him not to bo alarmodi and that no harm should - happen to his 
person. The Earl of Rutland, at that time, said nothing to the king, but kept at as 
great a dist^mcc os he could from him, liko one that was ashamed to find him.self 
in that presence. They mounted their horse.s* again, and returned to Duke Henry 
who was drawing very nigh ; for between the city of Che.ster and the castle there 
are but ten little miles, which %re equal to five French leagues or thereabout. And 
tlfcrc is neither hedge nor bush between them ; nothing but tho sea^shorc, and on 
tho other siiib lofty rocks afid mountains. And bo assured that ho mado a fine 
show with thorn as they came ; for they v/cre right well marshalled, and their 
numbers were such, that for mine own part I never saw so many people together 
I think that the \jhicf captain of £dl the duke’s army was Sir Henry Percy, whom 
they hhld to be \ho best knight in England*. 

The king went up again upon tho castle w^alls, and saw that the army was two 
bowshots from the castle. Then he, together with those who were with him, began 
anew great himeutations ; bewailing most piteously his consort Isabel of Franco, and 

calling ui>gn our Lord Jesus Christ AYliile tho king spake, the liost 

• The Harry Hotspur of Shakspeve, 
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ftppvor.cluMl tlio and cutiroly surronndod it, even to tlie sea, in very fair array. 

Then the I'ail of Xoj thiiiuhcrlaiul went to Duke Henry, who was drawn up w'ith 
his men at the foot of tho^rock. They talked together ratlior a long while, and coii- 
chulcd that he should not enter the castle till Such time as the king had dined, 
hccansc he was fasting. So the carl returned to the castle. Tlic table being laid, 
the king sat dowai to dinner, and caii.sccl the ‘Bishop of Carlisle, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and th.e tw'o knights. Sir Stephen Scroopo and Ecrriby, to be seated, saying thus : 

‘ .My good, true, and loyal fi’iciida, being in peril of death for maintaining loyalty, sit 
yo down with me.' Tn the meantime a great number of knights, squires, and archers 
quitted the host of Duke Henry, and came to the said castle, desiring to behold their 
king ; not .from any good-will that they Ax)re him, but for the groat thirst they had 
to ruin him, and to put him to death. They went to see him at dinner, and pub- 
lished throughout the castle that, as soon as the duke should ho come, all those that 
wi're with them, without any exception, would have their heads cut off. And they 
moreover said, that it was not at all certain whether the king would escape. At the 
liearing of this news every one had gi*eat fear and dread at lieart for himself ; because 
nature teiiclioth every creature to fear and dread death more than anythii% !fc.\sides. 
For my own part, I do not think that I ever was so much afriiid as I was at that 
time, considering their great contemi^t, and how unwilling they were to listen to 
right reason or lojalty. And, forasmuch qa nature constrainoil me to dread death, 
my companion and myself cons\dtcd I/*mcastcr, the herald, who with a great niiinhor 
of persons had come into the said castle to the king : so. I besought him that for 
the love of our Lord he Would help to save our lives, and that ho would Ivj 
])leasod to bring us to Duke Henry, his master. Then he answered us, that he would 
do it right willingly. The king was a very long time at table ; not for anything at 
all that ho ate, but because ho Avell knew that as soon as he had dined the duke 
would come for him, to carry him off or put him to death. They also let him remain 
a long^nic at table, because he was fasting. After he had dined, the Archbishop 
of Chntorhury and the Earl of Nortluimbcrland went in quest of the Huko of Lan- 
cjastcr. He quitted his men, who were drawn up in XGvy fair array before tluj castle, 
and, with nine or eleven of the greatest lords who were with him, came % the king. 
At the entrance of the castle, Lancaster, the licrald, brought us before the dulce, 
kneeling on the gi^ound ; and the herald told him in the English language that wo 
were of Fmncc, and that the king had sent ns with King Kicliard into Ireland for 
recreation, and to see the country, and earnestly ontrcatCd him to save our lives. 
And then tlio duke made answer in French, ‘My young men, fear not, neither ho 
dismayed at anything that you behold, and keep ‘close to mo, and I will answer for 
your lives.’ This reply Tvas a mo.‘jt joyful hearing for us. After this the duke 
entered the castle, armed at all points, except his basinet, as you may see in this 
history. Then they made the king, who liad dined^, in the donjon, come down to 
meet Duke Heniy, who, as soon as he perceived him at a distance, bowed very IpAv 
to the ground ; and as they approached each other bowed a second time, with 
his cap in his han€ ; and then the king took off his bonnet, and spa^e fji*st in this 
manner; ‘Fair Cbiisin of Lancaster, you be right welcome.* Then Duko Henry 
replied, bowing veiy low to the ground, ‘ My lord, I am come sooner than you sent 
for me ; the reason wherefore, I will teU you. ITio common rcp«/vt of your, people 
is such, that you liave, for the space of twenty or two-aiid-hventy yeans, governed 
them VC17 badly and very rigovously, and in .so much that they ai*e not well contented 
therewith. But, if it please our Ixud, I will help you to govern them better than 
they have been governed in tirao past.’ King Richard then answered him, ‘ Fair 
consin, since it ploascth you, it pleaseth us well.’ And be assured that these are 
very words that they two spake together, without taking away or adding anything; 
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for I heard and undcrstooil taom veiy well.’ JVnd th(‘ Earl of h'alisbury also ri'hcarsed 
Iheui to me in Frcneh, and aiiothor a."ed kiiigl'.t, who was one of the conncil of Duke 
Henry. Ho told me, aa wx* rodo to Chester, tliat Merlin and Px'dc had, from the 
time in which they, lived, prophesied of tho taking and min of the king, and that if 
J were in his castle he should shew it mo in form and manner as I had seen it e<jme 
to pass, saying thus : — 

“ ‘ There shall bo u king in Albion who shall reign for tlic ‘space of twenty or 
two-and- twenty years in great. honour and in great i)Owci*, and .shall be allied ami 
nnited with those of Caul ; w’hieh king shall bo undone in the pai'ts* of the nortli 
in a triangular place.’ Thus the knight told me it was written in a b(K)k bohnig- 
ing to liiitu Tlie triangular pljico ho applied to the town of Conway, and for this 
ho had a very good reason ; for I can as.surc you that it is in a triangle, as thongli 
it had been .so laid down by a true and exact measurement. In the said town of 
Conway was tho king sufficiently undone; for the I'l'irl of Northumberland drew 
him forth, as you have already hciird, by the treaty which he made with him, and 
fnmi that time he hud no pow’cr. Thus the king held this prophecy to be tru<*, iiiul 
attached thereunto great faith and credit ; for such is the nature of them in their 
country, that they very thoroughly believe in prophecies, phantoms, and witcheiaft, 
and liavc recourse to them right willingly. Yet in my opinion this is not right, 
but is a great want of laiyi. 

Tims, us you bavo heard, came Duke Henry to the castle, and spake unb* the 
king, to the Bishop of (Carlisle, and the two knights, Sir Stephen Scroopo and 
I'V'vriby ; how’beit unto the Eavl of Salisbuiy be spake not at all, but sent word to 
him by a knight in this manner : ‘ Earl of Salisbury, be assured that no more than 
you ileigned to speak to my lord tho Duke of Lancaster, wlien he and you wei e in 
Varis at Christmas last past, will ho speak unto you.’ Then -was tho carl mucii 
abashed, and had great fear and dread at hcai*t, for ho saw plainly that the duKo 
mortally hated him. The said Duke Henry called Jilond with a stern ahd .savage 
voice, ‘ Biing out tho king’.s horses;* and then they brought him two little hor.sc.s 
tliat were not wxrth forty francs: the king mounted one, and tho E.arl of Salisbury 
tlicotber. Every one got on boi’scback, and avc .set out from the siiid castle nf 
Flint about two hour.s after mid-day. * * 

*• In foi'iu and manner as you have heard, di<l Duke 1101117 take King llichard h 3 
lord; and he brought him with great joy and satisfaction to Chester, which he had 
(juitted ill the morning? And know, that with great difficulty conhl the thunder of 
heaven have been heard for the loud bruit and hOund of their instniments, horn‘d, 
luiisiiies, and trumpets, insomuch that they made all the sea-shore resound with 
theiii. Thus the Duke entered the city of Chester, to whom the common people 
paid great reverence, praising our lord, aiid^shouting after their king, as it were in 
mockery. The duke led him straight to the castle, which is right fair and strong, 
and caused him to lie lodgc<f in the donjon. And then he gave him in keeping to 
‘the sou of the Duke of Gloucester, and tho son of the Earl of Anuidel, who hated 
liim more #han any one in tho world, because King Bichard had put their fathers 
to death. There he sjvw his brother the Duke of E.xctcr, but neither diii'st nor was 
able to speak to him. Presently after, the duke sat dowrn to dinner, and made Ibc 
Archbishop of Danterbin^ sit above him, and at some distance below him the Duke 
of hfxcter, brother of King Kichai’d, the hlarl of Wcatinoveland, tho Earl of llutlaiid, 
tho Fau I of Noi-thurnberland, and Sir Thomas Percy, — all these wei'o seated at Duke 
Henry’s table. And the king abode in tlie tower with bis good friends the Earl of 
Salisbury, the Bishop of Carlisle, and the two kniglita ; and from thenceforth we 
could jievcr see him, unless it were abroad on tho journey ; and we were forbidden 
to speak any more to Jiim, or to any of the others.” 
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The interest of the Krcnclmian’.s narrative cuils hero, for he eeascs to bo an ear 
and eyewitness, and the nielancholy journey of the king to London is described 
bettor by other Chroniclers, lie returned to i^rauco without waiting the issue of 
tlic proceedings in rarliament wliich placed tho crown of England on the head of 
Jfenry lloJingbrokc. He gives seq\icl and conclusion to the sad story, but merely 
on the report of ‘‘ a clerk whom Luke Henry [Lolingbroke] had taken with him 
when he departed from Paris,’* and who had remained in London until some short 
time after the announcement of tho death of King liichard. Upon that mysterious 
and ninch-dcbated fact, tho authority of this Erench clerk does not appear to ho 
entitled to much weight. Ills notion is that Richard died broken-hearted and self- 
starved in prison. His friend tho knight is of a contrary opinion, believing that 
tho king was yet alive and well, though most secretly immured in some prison or 
castle. 


142.— TliE SLIDE OP ALPNACH. 

• 

[The following interesting account of n romarkahle work of art was originally published 
in Hilbert’s ‘Annnlen’ inlH19; and a traii-slation appeared in ‘Brewster's Journal.’ Mr. 
iiabbage, who has extracted the description in his valnable work, ‘ Tho Kcononiy t>f iMaclii- 
nciy and Manufactures, ’ introduces it with tiie following ol>ser\iUions: 

“Amongst tho forests which flank many of the lofty laountains of Switzcrl.aml, some of 
tho finest tinihor is found in positions jilinost iiiaecossiblc. TRe expense of roads, even if it 
were possible to make them in stioh situations, would pri;\out the inhabitants from deriving 
any advantages frmn llicse almost inexhaustible supplies. 3 ‘laced by nature at a considerable 
(devation above the spot on which they are required, they arc precisely in lit eircunistances 
for the application of imichimqy; and the inlmbituiits constanrly ;ivail tln*msolveR of it, to 
euivhle the force of gravity to relievo them of some portion of ilieir labour. The incliued 
l)lane«{ which iJjey have established in various forests, by winch the timber bas been sent 
down to the watercourses, must have excited the admiration of e\er> traveller; and these 
slides, in addition to the luorit of simplicity, have tluit of economy, as their eonstrucLion ri‘- 
<liures scarcely anything beyond tlie material wliich grows upon the spot. (If all tljcse 
specimens of carpentry, the Slide of Ahmacli was by far the most coiisidtu able, both from its 
great length, and from tlie almost iiiaccessiblo jiosition frcuu which it dosctuidcd.” ] 

Ft)V many cciitiirie.s, the rugged flanks and the deep govgc-s of Mount Pilatus were 
covered with impenetrable forests. Lofty precipices encircled thorn on all sido.s. 
Even tho daring hunters wove scarcely able to roach them ; and tho inhahittints of 
the vtilloy had never conceived tho idea of disturbing thefti with the axe. These 
immense foiests were therefore permitted to grow and to perish, without being of 
the least utility to man, till a foreigner, conducted into their wild recesses in tho 
pursuit of tho chamois, was struck with vremler at the sight, and directed the at- 
tention of several Swiss gentleman to the extent and superiority of tho timber. Tho 
mo.st intelligent and skilful individuals, how’ever, considereil it quite impractica- 
ble to avail themselves of such iiiiicccssiblo stores. It was not till Novembev. 
ISIG, that M. Rupp, and three Swiss gentlemen, entertaining more sanguine hopes, 
drew up a plan of n slide, founded on trigonometrical measurements. Having 
purchased a certain extent of the forests from the commune of Alpnach for flOOO 
crowns, they began the eon&ti’uction of the slide, and completed it in the spring 
of 1818. . o. ,, 

The Blido of Alpnach is fonued entirely of about 25,000 largo pine trees, deprived 
of their bark, and united together in a very ingenious manner, without the aid of 
ii*on. It occupied about 1 00 workmen during eighteen months, and co.st nearly 
100,000 francs, or 4,250^. It is about three leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, 
and terminates in tho lake of Lucerne. It ha.s thf* form of a trough, about six feet 
bfoad, tint] from throe to six feet deep. It.*! is forint‘d of tlireo trees, tho 
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011(3 01 whic^iiis a groove cut out in the dirctfioii ol' its length, for receiving 
small nils of water, which arc coiulnctod int<rit from various places, for the purpose 
of iliuiinishing the frictioir. M he whole of the slide is siistiiiucd by about 2,(H)0 
supports ; and in many places it is attached, in a very ingenious maimer, to the 
rugged precipices of granite. 

The direction of the slide is sometimes straight, and soinetiihcs zig-zng, with an 
inclination of from 10° to 18°. It is often ciu’ric<l along the sides of hills and the 
Hanks of precipitous rocks, and^ometimes passes over their summits. Occasionally 
it goes underground, and at other times it is conducted over the ilccp gorges by 
scalfoldings 120 fi'ct in height. 

The boldness which characterizes this work, the sagneity displayed in all its arrange- 
ments, and the skill of tho engineer, have excited the w?>iidcr of every person who 
has seen it. Lcforc any step could be taken in its erection, it was necessary to cut 
several tliousiind trc(3S to obtain a passage thr<iugh the impenctralile thickets ; and, 
as the 'vwrkmcn advanced, men were txvstcd at certain distances to point ont the 
road for their return, and to discover, in the goigcs, the places where the ^nles of 
wood had been establislicil. M. Rupp was himself obliged, more than once, to be 
s\ispcn<lL'cl by cords, in order to dcsceinl precipices many hundred feet high ; amt, 
in the lirst months of the undertaking, he was attacked with a violent fever, wliicU 
d(3privcd him of the ])o’vVcr of anporin tending his workmen. Nothing, however, ('ould 
diminish his invincible porhcverancc. He was carried every day to the mountain in 
a barrow, to direct tlie labours of the workmen, which was absolutely nccessaiy, as 
ho had scarcely two good cnriX3ntcrs among them all ; tlic rest having been hired 
by accident, without any of the knowledge which such an undertaking reepured. 
^I. Hupp had also to contejxd against the prejudices of the peasantry, lle'was siip- 
))osed to have communion with the devil. Ho was charged with heresy, and every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of an enteiprisc, which they )*egurdcd as absurd 
' and impracticable. All these difficulties, however, were surmounted, and ho had at 
last the satisfaction of observing the trees dcscendr from the mountain with the ra- 
pidity of lightning. Tho larger pines, which w’cre about a hundred feet long, and 
ton inches thick at their smaller cxtiemity,’ ran through the space of three Icobgves, 
or Jicarly nine mUeSy in two minutes ami a half^ find during their descent, they 
a[)pearcd to 1x3 only a few foot in length, Tho nrrangcinciits for this part of tin? 
o[)oration were extremely simple. Fixim the lower end of the slide to the u))pcr 
end, where the trees vierc introduced, workmen WTre posted at rcigular distances, 
and, as soon us every thing was ready, tho workman at the lower end of the slide 
cried out to the one above him, “ (Let go). 'J’ho ci y was repeated fj’om one 

to another, and reached the top of the slide in three mhwAs. 'J'hc workman at the 
top of the slide then cried out to tho one TOow him, *11 menV (It comes), and the 
tree 'svas immediately launched down the slide, preceded by the cry, which was re • 
])oatcd from post to post, soon as the tree had i-cuc-IkmI th(5 bottom, and phnigcd 
•into \hc lake, the ciy of Lachez was repeated as before, and a new tree was launched 
» in a simila»mannei-. By tlicso means a tree descended every five or six minutes, 
provided no accident happened to tho slide,' which sometimes took place, but which 
was instantly icpaircd when it did. 

In order to ghow the enormous force which tho trc'cs acquired from tho great 
velocity of their descent, M. Rupp mode arangoiiients for causing some of 4ic trees 
to spring from the slide. They penetrated, by their thickest extremities, no less 
than from eightocn to twenty-four feet into tho earth ; and one of the trees having 
by accid( 3 nt struck against tlic other, it instantly cleft it through its whole length,, 
as if it had been struck by lightning. 

After tho trees had descended tho slide, they were collected into rafts upon the 
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l-alio, uikI to LncLi iK'. From thcnco they dcsccndo(t(||lie Itousi^, then the 

A;u* to i\cAV Ih-iifr*;, iiftOL\v;inl.s to Walftshut by the Rhiuo, then to liaslc, and even 
t<j the .soa. \\liCJi it wa.^ nccv.sr.ary. 

Ill order that none of the suiall Avood might be lost, M. lliipp established in the 
forest largo inaiiufaetorics of charcoal. He erected magazines for preserving it 
Avluni manufactured, and hud made arrangements for the construclioii of barrels fur 
the piiriiose of canying it to the market. In winter when the slide was covered 
ivith snow, the barrels Avcrc made to descend on a l^iiid of sledge. The Avood which 
Avas not fit for being carlionizcd AA'as heaped up and burnt, and the aslies iiacked 
up anil carried away during ihi^ winter. 

A few days before tlic author of the i>receding account visited the slide, an 
inspector of the navy haiF come for the jiurpose of examining the quality of the 
timber. He declared that he had never 'seen any timber that Avas so strong, j'O 
tine, and of such a size; and he concluded an advantageous bargain for one thou- 
sand trees.” * 

[Such is a brief account of a Avork uiidci-takeu and executed by a single individual, 
and Avliich has excited a very high degree of interest in every part of Europe. We 
regret to add, that iliis mugnificent stmeture no longer exists, and that scarcely a 
li-aco of it is to bo seen upon the flanks of mount Pilatus. Political circumstances 
have taken aAvay the principal source of demand for the timber ; and no other 
market having been found, the operation of cutting and transporting the trees 
ueccsisarily ceased.] 


113 & 111.— JOHN KIWES, THE MISER. I’orxTAW. 

[The life of a mere miser can aft’ord so little general instruction, and excite so little 
giuioi'id interest, tliat had Mr. Ehves been one of that imhappy class his biography would, in 
all probability, so ftn* as Mr. Topbarn Avas conceraed, liave remained umvrilten; but Mr. 
Fhvos was not a mere miser, lie possessed qualities that migbt have entitled him to the love 
and reverence of his friends, and to, the respect and admiration of bis countiyincn, bad Ibey 
but been freely doA'eloped; they Avero, hoAA'e\^er, during a considerable portion of liis life, moro 
or lc^» plieckcrcd by the unfortunate desire of amiissing money, and they may bo said tohavo 
ultimately disappeared altogethiir beneath tlic hateful influence of tlint ail-absorbing passion. 
“During the life-lime of Mr. Elwcs, I said to him more than once, I would Avrito his life. 
His answer was, ‘There is nothing in it, sir, Avorth mentioning.’ That I I^a'o been of a 
diflVront opinion, my labours will show.” Thus speaks Mr. Klwes’s biographer, in the pre- 
face U> his very iutiivcsting little work, which was at first pubUsheddn portions in a periodica* 
paper called the ‘World,’ and received )»y the public Avith so much aiiprobation that the 
Avhnlo Avos afterwards ihsued in a eolb'clrve form, and ran through so\ end editions. As imicli 
of tlio interest of the publication results from the author’s close personal intimacy AAitb Mr. 
I'Uttos, and fmm the easy ngreeablo st3lo of the narration, the f(illoi\ln;' account is given as 
iiearlv as possible in Mr. Topluim’s own woVds.] 

The family name of Mr. EIavcs was Meggot ; and, as iiis Cliristian name was John, 
the conjunction of ‘ Jack Meggot’ made strangers sometimes imagine that his iiiti- 
nuitos Avcrc adressing him by an assumed appellation. His father was a brcAVcr of 
imiinoncc, who died while Mr. Elwes was only four years old ; little of the ch.aractcr 
of Mr. EIavcs was therefore to bo attributed to him : but from the mother it may 
bo traced at once : for, though she was left nearly one hundred thousand pounds 
by her |j|isband, she 8tar\'cd hcraclf to death. At an early period the boy was sent 
to WostuiiiLster school, -Avherc he remained ten or twelve years. During tliat time 
he certainly had not mi'^apjAied bis talents, for bo was a good*classifnl scholar to 
th(' last ; and it is a cimnnstiuice iii>t a little ri iiiavkablej though well authenticated, 
that he never read afterwards. His knowledge of actminls was a cry trifling, Avhich 
may in some measure explain the total ignorance ho Avns always in as to his aflaira. 
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From Westminster school lie mnovcil to Ocnev;i, where he soon entered npon pursuits 
more agreeable to him than study. The ridhig-inastcr of the academy there had 
to bo;ust of perhaps three of the best riders in Eiii-ope — Mr. Worslcy, Mr. Elwcs, 
and Sir Sidney Meadows. Of the three, Ehves was reckoned the most dc-sperate , 
the young horses were always put into his hands, and he was the rough rider to the 
other two. During this pcrio<i he was introduced to Voltaire, whom he somewhat 
rcsemhlcd in point of appearance ; but, though he has mentioned this circumstance, 
the genius, the fortune, the character of Voltaire never seemed to strike him, they 
were out of Ins contemplation and his way ; the horses in the liding-school he 
reinonibcred much longer, and their respective qualities made a deeper impro-ssion 
on inm. On his return to England ho was introduced to his uncle, Sir Harvey 
Elwcs, who was then living at Stoke, in Suffolk, }>erhaps the most perfect picAnro 
of liuman penury that ever existed. Mr. Elwes, being at that time in the world, 
ilrc.sscd like otlicr people. This would not have done for Sir Harvey : so the 
nephew u.sed to stop at a little inn at Chelmsford, the expense of w^liich ho did not 
inueli like, and began to dress in character ; a pair of small iron buckles, worste<l 
stockings darned, a worn-out old coat, and a tattqred waistcoat Avere put on, and 
onwards lie i-odc to visit his uncle, who used to contemplate him with a iniscraiyc 
kiinl of satisfaction, find seemed pleased to find his heir attempting to come iiji 
with him in the race of avarice. There they would sit, saving x^air! with a single 
stick uiioii the fire, and with one glass of wine occasionally betwixt them, talking 
of the extravagance of the times ; and when evening shut in they would retire to 
rest, as going to lied saved candle light.” But the nexihcw had then, as at all 
other times, a very oxtraordinaiy appetite, and this would have been a monstrous 
often CO in tli'c eyes of the uncle, so Mr. Elwcs was obliged to iiick up a dinner first 
with some neighbour in the country, and then return to Sir Harvey with a little 
diminutive apxictito that was quite engaging. I trust, continues Mr, Toxiham, a 
small digi’cssioii, to give the picture of Sir Harvey, will not be thought unarnusing 
or foreign to the subject. Ho was, a& may be imagined, a most singular character. 
His seclusion from the world nearly reached that of a hemiit, and coiiid the 
extremity of his avarice have been taken out of the question a more blameless life 
was never led. His life shows that a man may at length, so effectually retire into 
himself, that he may remain little else but vegetation in a human shape. 

IVovidcnce perhaiis has wisely ordered it that the possessions of estates should 
cliaiigc like the .succession of seasons : the day of tillage and the seed-time, the 
havvest and the consumxition of it, iu duo order follow each other, and. in the .sca^e 
of events, arc all alike nccc.ssary. This succession was exemplified in the character 
of Sir Harvey Elwcs, who succeeded to Sir Jervoisc, his grandfather, a veiy worthy 
gentlemen, who had, however, involved, as far as they would go, all the estate. . 
On his death, Sir Harvey found himself nominally x>ossessed of some thousands a- 
ycar, but really with an inconft of one hundred pounds iicr annum. Il'o said on his 
jfirival at Stoke, the family seat, that never woultl he leave it till ho had entirely 
cleared the «patcninl csbito and ho lived to do that, and to realize above one 
hundred thousand pounds in addition. But he was fomicd of the very materials 
to make perfectr the character of a miser. In his youth ho had been,, given over for 
a consumption, ^(bhough, such is the power of temxierancc, he lived till betwixt eighty 
and ninety years of age,) so he had no constitution and .no passion ; he wa# timid, 
shy, and diffident in the extreme, of a thin spare habit of body, and without a 
friend upon t'artli. Next to his greatest delight, the hoarding up and counting ovci- 
his money, was lliat of ])ai'tndgc-settiiig, at which lie w;i.s .so gicat an .adept, and 
game was tlu'n mo iilontiful, that lie has been known to take five hundred brace of 
biids ii> one sca.soii. He lived upon partridges, he and his whole household, consisting 

I3 
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of one man ami two maids. Wlicn the day was not so fine as to tempt hini 
abroad, hu would Walk backwards and forwards in his old hall, to save fire. ITis 
clothes cost him nothing, for lie took them out of an old chest, w'horc they liad lain 
.since the gay days of Sir Jervoise, One evening, after he had rctirc<l, some robbc’rs, 
watching their opixirtunity, olDtaincd admittance into the house ; having previously 
bound the servants, then gt>ing up t(» Sir Harvey, they presented their pistols and 
demanded his money. At no part of his life did Sir Harvey behave so well as in 
this transaction. He w'ould give them no answer, till they had assured him that his 
servant, whom they had left gagged in the stable, and who was a groat favomito, 
safe ; hcL then delivered them the key of a drawer, in which was fifty guineas. 
Jlut they know too well ho had much moro in the liouso, and again threatened lii^ 
lifc^ At longth he showed them a large drawer, ■where were two thousand .seven 
hundred guineas. This they jiackcd up in two largo baskets, and actually cari*icd 
oti* — a robbery which for quantity of specie had never been c<pia]led. On (putting 
him, th()y said tlicjy should leave a man Miind, Avho Avould murder him if he moved 
for assistance ; on which he very coolly and with some simplicity took out bis 
watch, which they had not asked for, and saidj Gentlemen, 1 do not want to take 
any of you ; therefore, upon my honour, I will give you twenty ininutt's for your 
escape ; afUu* that time, nothing shall prevent mo from seeing how my servant 
does.” He was as good as his woivl : when the time expired he went and untied 
the man. Some years afterwards the fellows were taken up for other ofFcucos, and 
known to be those who had roblied Sir Harvey ; be was accordingly prcs.scd to go 
and identify their pci*sons: “No, no,” said ho, “I have lost my moiK'y and now 
^ you want me to lose my time also.” When Sir Harvey ilied, the only tear that 
was dropped upon his gi’avo foil from the eye of the servant here alluded to, who 
laid long and faithfully attended hijn. To that' aeawant he hoipicathcd a farm of 
fifty pounds per annum, “to him and to his heirs.” Sir Harvey’s property was 
estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, tho whole of which was left 
to tho nephew’, Mr. Meggot, w»hose own possessions at tho time were, it was imaginc'il, 
not much inferior, and who, by will, was ordered to assume the name and anus 
of Elwes. Ill conclusion of this pait of the subject, it may be observed, that 
tho popular view of Sir Harvey’s character was wtU expressed in the almost pro- 
verbial saying, “ that nobody w^ould live with Sir Harvey Elwes if they could, nor 
could if they would.” ^ 

'^I’o this propeHy Mr. EU’cs succcedcS when he had advanced beyond his fortieth 
year. For fifteen years previous to this period he was well known to the faahioiiiiblo 
circles of the metropolis. Few mon, even ft-om his own acknowledgment, had 
played dcoi^r than himself, and with success moi’O Various. I remember healing 
him say ho had once played two days (.and a night without intermission ; and, tho 
room being a small one, the ^larty were nearly up to their knees in cards. He lost 
some thousands at tliat sitting. Had Mr. Elwos reeciVtid all he won, he would have 
been the riclier by some thousands for tho mode in which he passed this part of 
his life ; but the vow^els of I 0 U were then in use, and the sums tha^ were owed 
him even by very noble names wore not liquidated. On this account he was a very 
great loser by jjlay. Tho theory which ho profossod, “ that it was impossible to ask 
a gentleman for tnonoy,” he perfectly confirmed by his praotioe. Jt is curioiis to 
remark how ho at this period contrived to mingle small attempts at saving with 
unbounded dissipation of play. After sitting up a whole night, risking thou.sands 
with the most fashionable and profligate men of the time, amidst .splendid rooms, 
gilt sofas, wax lights, and waiters attendant on his call, he would w'ulk out about 
four ill the moniiug, not towards home, but into Bmithfield, to meet his own cattle, 
which were coming to maiket from llaydou Hall, a farm of his in Essex. • Thor© 
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would tuis same man, forgetful of the scenes he had just left, stand in the cold or 
rain, bai-tcriug with a carcasc-butclicr fur a shilling.! Sometimes, when the cattle 
did not arrive at the hour expected, he would walk on in the miro tu them, 
and more than once has gone on foot the whole way to his fann, witlioiit .stoj;)ping, 
>Yhich was seventeen miles from London, after sitting up the Avlmle night. His 
chief country residence at this period was Morcham, in Berkshire, where he had t^^ o 
sons by his housekeeper, to whom he left the \idiole of his pi^opcrty, with the ex- 
ception of that portion which was entailed upon Mr. Klwcs's nephew, Oolbnol Timms. 
Of the state of the house at Maft;ham, that gentleman used to give the following 
illustration.- A few days after he had gone thither to visit his uncle, a great quan- 
tity of nun fell in the night. Ho had not been long in Ixjd bcfoi’e ,ho felt himself 
wet through, and, i>utting his. hand out of the clothes, found the rain was dri]>ping 
through the ceiling upon the bed. He got up and moved the bed,- but he had not 
lain long before he found the inconvcnicnco. Again he got up, and again the 
rain came down. At length, after pushing tlie bed quite round the j'oom, he got into 
a col lier whore the coiling was better isecurcd, and ho slept till morning. When ho met 
his luiclo at breakfast, ho told him what had happened : “Ay, ay,” said Mr, Klwcs, 
“ 1 did'nt mind it myself, but to those who do that's a nice comer in tbc rain ! ” 

On the death of Sir Ilai vey, Mr. Elwcs went to reside at Stoke, and l^egan to keep 
fox-hounds, tlie only instance in his whole life of his ever sacrificing money to 
plcasiirc, and the only pciiod w'heii ho foi'got the cares, the perplexities, and tho 
rc'grct which his wealth occasioned. But even here everything was done in tlio 
most frugal manner. His huntsman might have fixed an epoch in the histoiy of 
servants ; for in a, mornhig, getting up at four o’clock, lie milked the cows ; he then 
pro]iaJcd breakfast for Mr. Elwcs, or any friends he might have with him ; then, 
slipijing on a green coat, lie hurried into the stable, saddled tho horses, got tho 
bounds out of the kennel, and away they went into the field. After the fatigues of 
hunting, he refi’cshod himself by rubbing down two or three horses as quickly as ho 
coukl, then running into the house to lay the cloth and wait at dinner ; then 
hurrying again into tho stable to feed tho horses, diversified with an interlude of 
the cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter down for tho 
night. What may appear exti-aordinary, the man lived there for .some years, though 
his master used often to call him “ on idle dog,” and say “ he wanted to bo jiaid 
fur doing nothing ! ” No hounds were more killing ones tlian those of Mr. Elwcs, 
Tho wits of tho country ,uacd to say, “ it must bo so, or they would get nothing to 
cat.” His honscs were also tho admiration of eveiTbody, yet the whole fox-hunting 
establishment did not cost him three hundred pounds a year. 

From tho pareimonious manner in which Mr. ICiwcs now” Iked — for he was fast 
following the footsteps of Sir Harvey — and fr»m the tw'o largo fortunes of whicli he 
was in iiosscssion, riches rolled in upon him like a tf)rrent ; and had he been gifted 
wuth that clear and fertile hc%d which, j^atient in ftccumulatioi» and fniitful in dia- 
positibn, knows how to employ as w”eli' as accumulate, which, working from princi- 
pal to interqjit, by compounding forms a principal ogain, and makes money generate 
itself — had he possessed such a licod os this, his w”oalth w'oiikl have exceeded all 
bounds. But nature, which sets lin^its to tho ocean, forlmdo perhaps this monstro^is 
imindatiou of property ; and as Mr. Klwes knew* almost nothing of accounts, an<l 
neve^ reduced his atiairs to writing, ho w’as ohligcd, in the disposal of his property, 
to trust mivch to memory, to the suggestioji af other people still more. Hence 
every person who- had a want or a scheme, with an apparent high interest — adven- 
turer or hone.st, it signified not — all was prey to him ; and ho swam abunt, like the 
enormous pike, wliich, ever voracious and unsatisfied, catches at cverythijig, till it 
is itself caught. I do not exaggci'ate wlicn I .‘'Uy, 1 believe Mr, Elwcs lost* in this 
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iiijiiincr during liis life full one hundred and fifty thou-suiid pounds. But perhaps 
in this ordination I’rovidcnco all-wise. In tlic life of >fr. Ehves the luxurianl 
sources of industiy or eujo^-ment all stood still. He encouraged no art ; he bestowed 
not on any iraprovcmciit ; ho diffused no blessings around him ; and the distressed 
reccivc<l nothing from his hand. Wliat was got from him was only obtained from 
his want of knowledge — by knowledge that was superior ; and knaves and sharpers 
might have lived upon him, while poverty and honesty might have starved. When, 
however, hift inordinato passion for saving was not concerned, he would go far and 
long to serve those who applied to him. Such in&tanccs as the ftdlowing are grati- 
fying to select — it is plucking the sweet-briar and the rose from the weeds that 
overspread the garden. When Mr. Elwes was at Marcham, two very ancient maiden 
ladies had for some neglect incurred the displeasure pf the ecclesiastical court, and 
were threatened with excommunication. Tlio whole import of the word they did 
not perfectly understand, but they had heard something about standing in a ehurcli, 
and penance, and a white sheet. They concluded if they once got into that, it was 
all over with them ; and as the excommunication \va8 to take place next day they 
hurried to 2klr. Elwes to know how they could make submission, and how the sentence 
might be prevented. No time was to be lost. IVIr. Elwes dkV that wliich, fairly 
speaking, not one nuui in five thousand would have done ; he had his horse saddled, 
and putting, according to usual custom, a couple of hard eggs in his i)ocket, he set 
out for JiOndon, adi.stancc of .sixty miles, that evening, and reached it early enough 
the next morning to notify the submission of the cnl|)vit dainsels. I'lic ladies were 
so overjoyed, so thankful : so much trouble ancl expense ! What returns could they 
jiiake 1 To ease their consciences on that head, an old Irish gentleman, their 
neighbour, who knew Mr. Elwca’s mode of travelling, wrote these words, — ‘‘^My 
d(*ars, is it CAponsc you arc talking of? Send him sixpence, and he gains twopence 
by the jouinoy ! ” 

^Ir. Elwes, fi*um his father, Mr. Meggot, had inherited some property in houses in 
London, particularly about the Ifayinarkct. 'J'o this property he began now to add 
by buihlnig. (Ireat part of Maiylcbouc soon called him her founder. I’crtluiul 
I'laco, and rortiuari Square, and other structures too numerous to name, rose out 
of his pocket ; and had jiot Lord North and his American war kindly put a stop to 
this rage of raising houses, much of the property he then possessed would have been 
laid out ill biieks and niort-ar. As it was, he became, frowi ca/cu^attonf his omi iV 
sarer, lu possessions so large, of course it would happen that some of the Ikuiscs 
wore without a tenant ; it was therefore Mr. Elwes’s cniftoin, whenever he went to 
Jjondoii, to occupy iwiy of these premises which might happen to be vacant. He 
truvclled in this mtuiiier from street tn street, frequently an itinerant for a night's 
loilging. A couple of beds, a couple of eliairs, a table, and an old woman, were all 
Ins furuiture ; and with these, wlnmever a tenant offered, he was but too glad to 
move at a moment’s warning. Of all these movables, the old woman was the only 
one that gave him any trouble, for she was afflicted with a lameness that made it 
dillicult to g('t her aboUjt <piito so fiust as he chose, and then the colds she took were 
amazing. The scene which tei-niinated her life is not the least singular among the 
anecdotes recorded of Mr. Elwes. The circumstance was related to mo, adds Mr. 
'fopham, by Colonel Timms himself. Mr. Elwes had come to town 'ih his usual way, 
and taken u]i his abode in one of the houses that were empty. Colonel TiiniiiR, who 
wishotl mm h to sec him, by some accident was informed that -his uncle was in 
L(»udon ; Imt then how to find him was the difficulty. He impiiretl at all the usual 
places where it was probable lie might be hcjird of, in vain. Not many days alter- 
wai ds h^ learnt accidentally that Mr, Elwes had been seen going into an miiiihabitcd 
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ill (jicat Marlboiough Street. This wiis some duo to Ouloiid Timms, ami lie 
Aveiit thither, ijciUlcuiaii, however, had been seen to outer; but a poi-bov ie> 
collcetcil that he had noticed a poor old man opening; the stable door, and lodving 
it al’ier him. Colonel Timms went and knocked loudly at the door, but no one 
answered. Some of the neighbours said they had also seen sucli a man cuter ; so 
Colonel Timms resolved to have ^ho stable-door opeuctl ; a blacksmith was sent for, 
and they entered the house together. In the lower part of it all was shut and 
Silent ; but, on ascending the staircase, they heard the moans of a j^erson seemingly 
ill di.strc.ss. They went to the dhamber, and there, upon an oUl pallet-bed, lay 
slietclicd out, seemingly in death, the ligure of Mr. Elwcs. For some time ho 
seemed insensible that any one was near him ; lait, on .some cordials being ndmiuisr 
tered by a neighbouring apothecary, wlio was sent for, lie recovered enough to say 
that he had, he believed, been ill for two or tlirec days, and tluit there 'was an old 
Aiomiin in tlie house, but for some reason or other she had not been near him ; that 
slie had been ill herself, but that .she had got well, he supposed, and gone away.” 
b'epaiiing to the garrets, they found the old woman .stretched out lifde^^ upon the 
iloor. To all appearance she liad been dead about two day.s ! AVith all ihi.s 
penury, Mr. Elwiis was not a hard landlord, — a fact that rcduiuuls in no slight 
degree to the credit of sucJi a man. 

The eliaraeter of an impartiid and upright country magistrate is the best chavacter 
which the country knows. AVhat a lawgiver is to n state, an intelligent magistrate 
is in a lo.ss degree to the di.strict %\herc ho resides. Such a magistrate was Mr. 
Klwes while he resided in licikshirc ; and it was almo.st entirely owing to this best 
oC recoin meiuhition.s that an offer wa.s made to him aftcrward.s, of bringing him in 
as a r('prc.senfaUvc for the county. The .prospect of a contested election betwixt 
two mo.st rc.spoctable faniilie.s in Berksliirc fii-st suggested the idea of proposing a 
third pcr.son, who might be unobjectionable to both. iMr. Elwc.s wa.s clio.srn. lie 
agreed to the propo.sal, as it wa.s further cnhatiecd to him by the understanding that 
he wa.s to be brought iii by the freeholder.^ for nothing. 1 believe all he diil wa.s 
timing at the ordinary at Abingdon ; and he got iuttv parliament for eighteen pence ! 
On being elected member for Berk.shire, he left Suffolk and went again to his seat 
atMarcham. IJis fox houitfs he carried along with him; but, finding his time 
would in all probability be much employed, he resolved to relinquish hia hounds; 
and they were shortly after given away to some farmers in that neighbourhood. 
^Ir. Elwe.s was sixty ycayj old when he thus entered on public life. In three sue- 
ee.ssive parliaments ho was chosen for Herkshire ; and he .sat as member of tlio 
1 louse of Commons about twelve years. It is to his honour — an honour in those 
times indeed mo.st rare! — that in cycry pai*t of his conduct) and in every vote ho 
gave, he proved hhnself to be what he profe.%»ed, ah independent country gentle- 
man. AVibliing for no post, desirous of no rank, wanting no cniolumeut, and being 
most perfectly conscientious, he stood aloof ^rom ;ill those temiitations which have 
Itfd iiiifny good men astray from the patLs of honour, lie was once unhappy for 
some days 09 learning that Lord North intended to apply to the king to mal^c him 
a x^ccr. I really believe, had such an honour fallen unexx^ted uxmn his head, it 
would have beev the death of him. He never would have su^ived the being obliged 
to keep a carriage and three or four servants — all x^erhaps better dressed than him- 
self! * For Romh years Mr, Elwcs supported the ministry,* and I am convinced, adds 
his biographer, it wa,s his fair and bouest l)elicf that the measures of Ijord North 
>vei*e right. The sup]>ort ho gave was of the ino,st disinterested kind, for no man 
W'iis more materially a .Mifl’eier Ijy Ijord Noiiii’s Ainerican war than he, in cousc- 
(luencc of the depreeialiun in the value of his great ])roi>crty in liou.ses which took 
1*1 ace. At last, however -Mr. Ehves’s confidence gave way, and he entered into a 
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regular aiul j-vvotLiiuitic oppof^itiuu with the party of Mr. Fox, which he continued 
till Ii<n*d Noith \\a.s ihi\cii from power in March, 178:iJ. When the famous coali- 
tion took i)lace, it obuiined tUo support of Mr. Elwcs, in consequence of which ho 
was threiitoijcd with a coutert at the ensuing dissolution of parliament. The character 
lie had long borne in iicrkhluro for intcgiity might have made a re-election not im- 
proliablc, had ho been willing to have submitted to the necessary expense. But 
tliat was out of the question — he would have died at the first election dinner ! So, 
voluntarily and w'ithout offer of resistance, ho retired from iniblic life. During bis 
Ijiirliamciitiiry career, it was said of Hilr. Elvres, “^hat no man or party of men could 
bo sure of liini;” in itself a deci.sive proof of his independence of character. I say, 
eontinucs Mr, Topham what I ought — I wite only that which 1 am in iluty bound 
to write — when 1 here sot <lown, that a more faithful, a more industrious, or a moro 
iucorruptiblc representative of a county never entered the doors of the House of 
OoiJimons, Ho never asked or received a single fiivour, and 1 believe he never gave 
a vote but be could solemnly have laid his hand upon his breast and said, “ So Kelp 
me Hodl 1 believe I am doing what is for the best!” 

When Mr. Klwe^?, on his first election, thought he had got into the house* for 
nothing, he had not taken into account the inside of the house. In a short time, 
Imwever, lie found out that members of parliament could want money, and he had 
the misfortune to bo the one member who was inclined to lend to them. There 
existiid aftxjr his death a ]nle of bad debts and uncaucclleil bonds, wliicli, could 
they have been laid on the table of the House of Commons, would have struck dumb 
some orators on both sides of the house. Time, wliicli conquers all things, con- 
quered this j)}i«siou of lending iji Mr. Elwcs, and un unfortunate proposal which was 
m<ulo to him, of vesting 25,00U^. in soino iron-works in America, gave at last a 
liiji.sUiiig blow to his various s[>cculationa. The plan had been so plausibly laid 
before him, that he ha<l not a doubt of its success ; but he never heard any more 
either of liis iix>n or his gold. From that time he vested his money in the funds. 
JIuring his attendance in pai'liament he iiivaidably walked home at tlie close of the 
debates, however inclement the weather, unless soine member took him up in bis 
way. One very dark nigJit, as he was huriying along, be went with such violence 
against the |X)lc of a sedan chair, that he cut his leg^^vcay dccjdy. As usual, lie 
thouglit not of any assi stance ; but Colonel Timms, at whose house he then was in 
Orchard tStreet, insistoil on some one being sent for. Ohl Klwos at length submitted, 
and an apothecary was called in, who immcxliately began a to cx^mtiatc on the bad 
consequences of breaking the skin, the good fortune of Ins being sent for, and tli’o 
peculiarly ba<i apixxiranee of the wound. “ Very probably,” said the old man, “but, 
Mr. — — ■■■ , I have one thing to say to j^ou: in my opinion my legs arc not much 
hurt ; now you think tliey tiro ; so Uwiii make this agiecinent — 1 will take one leg, 
and you tlw^ other ; you shall do what you please with yours, and I will do nothing 
to mine; ai«i I will ^mger your bill that leg get?! well first.” I have frequently 
heard him mention, with gre/at triumph, that he beat the apothecary by a fortiiiglit. 
On tlje subject of the mamicns of Mv. Klwcs, gladly J speak of them wth the praise 
that is their duo. were such — so gentle, so attentive, so gentlemanly, and so 

engaging — that riwlcncss could not ruffle them, nor strong ingratitude break their 
<d)sex'vance. Ho retained this peculiar feature of the old opurt to^ the last ; but he 
liati a pmiiBo far iMjyond tlfis, Ikj had the most gallant disregard of bis own jKii son, 
and all care about himstdf, I ever witnessed in man. At the time he was soventy- 
tliree he went out shooting with me, to see whether a pointer I at that time valued 
much was ns good a dog as some he liiul had ii^the time of Sir Harvey. After 
walking for some h<nu-.s much unfatigueil, ho dctermineil against tire dog, but with 
all due ceremony. A gentleman w'lio wii« out with us, and who w-asa veiy iudiflerent 
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bliot, by firing at random lodged two pellets in the check of Jlr. El wen, who tstood 
by me at the time. The blood appeared, and the bhut ccKainly gave him pain ; Imt 
when the gcntlennin came to make hia apology and prolef^s hfs aorrow, “ My <leai* 
sir,” said the old wan, “ I give you joy on your improvement. I knew you would 
hit something by and by.” When ho retired from pailiament hew^as nearly seventy- 
five yesiis of The cxpenditinc of a few hundred ])ounds would probably have 
continued him in the situation he loved, where he was rospcetcjd and had due honour ; 
where he was amongst his friends, and where long habit bad made everything coii- 
goiiial to him, All this he gave iTp for the love of money. That passion, consii- 
iiiing all before it, at lengtii carried him untimely to the grave. AVhen Dr. his 
last physician, wus called in, and viewed him extended on the scpiulid betl of })ov(!rty 
from which he would not he relieved, ho said to one of his sons, “ Sir, your father 
might have lived these twenty years; but tho irritations of his temper have made 
it impossible to hope for anything ; the body is yet strong, but the mind is gone 
eutircly.” The scenes that now" wait upon my baud, for the few years before bis 
death, w ill exhibit a story of penurious denial tliat never have fallen to my share to 
find a parallel. In the w'onder which they have yet left upon my mind, I can only 
say “They arc ti-ue!” 

Mr. Elwes had for .some years been a member of n card club at the Mount Coffee- 
house, and licrc he for some timo consoled himself, by constant attendance, for the 
loss of parliament. He still retained some fondness for play, and imagined be bad 
no small skill at pic<iiict. It wjia hia ill luck, however, to meet with a gentleman 
who thought the samo, and on much better gi‘oimd« ; for, after a contest of two 
days and a night, Mr. Khves ix>sc a loser of a sum which ho always endoavonved 
to conceal, though I have some reason to think it was not less than 3000/. Tliis 
was the lust folly of the kind of which ho was over guilty. At tho close of tho 
spring of 1785 ho wished again to visit his seat at Stoke: but the famous old 
sexvaiit wus dead, all the horses that remained W"lth him were a couple of worn-out 
brood mares, and he himself Vas not in that vigour of body in which ho could rido 
sixty or seventy miles on the sustenance of two boiled eggs. Tho mention of a 
liost-ehaiso would have been a crime : “Ho afford o. pont-cftiiise, indeed ; where A\as 
lie to get tho money V' would have been his exclamation. At length he was car- 
ried into the country, free of e.vpeiisc, by a gentleman. When he reached his seat 
at Stoke, the past scene of something roscmbling hospitality, and w'hero his fox- 
lioiiiiLls had spread vivaciti>" around, he remarked ho “had expended a great deal of 
Inuncy once very ibolislily ; but that a man grew w’iser J:iy time.” Here, during tho 
harvest, ho would amuse himself with going into tho fields to glean corn on tho 
grounds of his own tenants ; and they used to lenvo a little more than roiftnioii to 
phiUisc the old gentlcnum, who was as eager wfter it os any pauper in the parish. 
That very strong appetite which Mr. Elwes had in some measure restrained during 
Iho long sittings of pailiamcnt^ whore he had accustomed himself to fast sometimes 
fof twc'ijty-fonr hours in continuance) he iicAv indulged most voiacioiisly, and ate 
everything li% could find. Came in the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that 
w’alkcd about bia plate, would ho, continue to eat, rather than Imvc new things 
killed before thotold provision.s were finished. With this diet — the cbanicl-houso 
of sustenance — his dress kept pace, equally in the last stage of dis.sohition. It is 
tlio lof of sonioincn to outlive themselves ; such was now the case of Mr. IClw'cs. 
AVhen Iso first visited Suftblk, his ;tx?vuliaritie.s w'erc but little known ; 'and Avhen 
he came to I'esidc there Jiis fox-hounds “covered a muHitude of sins.” 

In leaving that couidy to Weomc a member of parliament, his public conduct 
couhl not imt be } •raised, and in his private cbavsicter that which wa.j irt.-rMi 
could not be Mamed. Jhit on his return, when he cxpo.«cd to contiiituil (’M.Mi- 
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tion all his pODury, wlieii hia tcuiuita saw in his ai)pearaiice or style of li\'ing every- 
thing that was inferior to their own, when his neighbours at best could but sraiJii 
at his infirinities, aiid his very servants grew ashiiincd of the meanness of tlieir 
master, all that approached respect formerly was now gone ; and a gentleman, one 
day inquiring which was the house of Mr. Elwes, was told somewhat facetiously 
by one of the teiumts, “ The ixjor-housc of the parish !” 

The spring of 1780 Mr. Elwes passed alone, and, IioaI it not been for some little 
daily schemes of avarice, would have passed it without one consolatory moment- 
1 lis temper began to give way apace ; his thoujjlits unceasingly ran upon money ! 
money ! money ! and he saw no one but whom ho imagined was deeciving and (le- 
frauding him. On removing from Stoke, he went to his farm-house at Tlioydon Ihill, 
a scene of more ruin and desolation, if possible, Ilian either his houses in Suffolk 
or Eerkshirc. It stood alone on the borders of Epping Eorcst ; and an old man 
and woman, his tenants, were the only persons with whom he could hold any 
converse. Here ho fell ill ; and as he would have no assistance, and liad not even 
a servant, ho lay unattended, and almost forgotten Tor neai*ly a fortnight. . He now 
determiued to make his will, which he did shortly aftcrwai’ds in Jiondoii, leaving the 
whole of liis nnciitailod property to his sons, George Ehves, then living at ]\larehain, 
and Jolin Elwes, “ late a lieutenant in his Majesty’s second troop of horse-gn arils,” 
thou residing at Stoke. The property tlius disposed of was judgetl to amount to 
about 500,()0()f. Mr. George Elwes, being now married, w'as naturally desirous that, 
iji the assiduities of his wife, his father might at length lind a comfortable home. 
The old man was induced to agree to the proposal, being offered a gratuitous eonvey- 
ance. Mr, Ehves carried with him into Berkshire five guineas and a half, and Iialf- 
a-crowu, which ho had cai’cfully wrapt up in various folds of paper. Mr. Gcorgo 
Ehves and his wife, whose good temper might well he expected to charm away tlie 
ii ritatioiis of avarice and ago, did everything they could to make the countiy a 
scene of (juict to him. But ** he had that within” which baftlcd every effort of the 
kind. Of his heart it might be said that ‘^thcrc was nb peace in Israel.” His mind, 
east away on the vast and troubled ocean of his property, extended beyond tho 
bounds of calculation, returned to amuse itself with fetching and 'carrying about a 
few guineas ! The first symptom of more immediato decay w^as his inability to 
enjoy his rest at night. Frequently would ho be heard at midnight Jis if struggling 
w'ith some one in his chamber, and crying out, “ I will keci> money, I will ; 
iK>body shall rob me of my property,” 

Mr. Partis, tho gcntlcrnau^who on this occasion took him dowm gratuitously into 
Berkshire, and w'as staying awhile in the house, was waked one morning about two 
o'clock by the noise of a naked foot, seemingly walking about his beilchamber with 
great caution. Somewhat alarmed, he naturally asked, “ Who is there 1 ” on which 
a person, coining up towards the bed, said with gi*edt civility, “ Sir, my name is 
lillwcs ; r have been unfortunate enough to be robbed in this house, which 1 beHeve 
is mine, of all the money I have in th# world — of five guirieas and a half a^id haff-a- 
crown. The unfoitunate money was found a few days after in a con^pr behind the 
window shutter. For some weeks previous to his death he had got a custom of 
goiug to rest in his clothes. lie was one morning found fust asleep betwixt the 
hliccts, with his sh(^ on his feet^ his stick in his hand, and on old tom hat upon 
his head. On the 18th of November, 1789,* he discovered aig^ns of that utter and 
total weakn('s.i w’hich in eight days carried him to the grave. On the evening of 
ti.e lii\st day he was convoyed to bed, from which he rose no more. Hi.s appetite 
was gone ; lie had but a faint recollection of anything about him ; an<l liis Isist co- 
herent words were Uildresscd to his son, Mr. Johu.Elwet, in hoping ‘‘ he had left 
liini what he wished.” On the morning of the 26th of November, he expired with- 
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out ii .sigh, wiih the t'n..sc ^^iih ^Yhich ini iiifjiiit goes to jslccp ou life breast of its 
iiioLlior, worn out with “ tlio latllcs and tho tows'* tjf a Kujg day. • 

Vo cannot bettor conclude tbi.s notice of Mi. 3^1 wl 6 than with tho following ex- 
tract from ^li*. Topham’s suniutfiiy of hi.s character. “ In one word,** lie says, “his 
public conduct Ihi's after liiin, pure and without a stain. In jirivatc life he was 
chicily an enemy to kim-self. To others he lent much ; to himself he denied every- 
thing. Jjut in tho of his or in the recovery of it, I have not in 

romoihhrance one unJeind thing that eirr nas done hy him^' 


1 1.1.— M AIIT I NIJ S SCniL 1 .1 ] IW S. . 

AamTiiNOT. 

[.Foiin Ar.mTiiKoT was born near Montrose in 1(1/5, vus educated ||| the University of 
Aberdeen, and there took his dognsj as Doctor in Mi'diciiie. He came to London, where ho 
gradually cstaldislied liis riipiitatiou as a man of scicrico, and event imlly bocunic riiysician in 
Ordinary Ui Queen Anm*. Like many men of mere professional eminence, his reputation 
Avould have passed away liad he not been the intimate friend of Pope and Swift, and won hu’ 
himself the ici»utatioii of being their e(}uul in wit. Of this ti'iumviratx' Warburton says, “ \\ it 
tliey had all in oipiul mcasine; and tliis so large, tliat no age, perJiaps ever produced three 
men fo whom nature Imd nioie honntifully bestowed it, or .art liud brought it to bigliei* per- 
fection." The tliivo engaged in a iirojoct which Avas never completed — to write a satire ut'on 
all tho abuses of linnian learning. To this project wo owe tlic ‘ Ciullivci's TiuveU’ of Swift, 
and the first book of the ‘ Memoirs of Araitiiius Scriblerus* by Arbutlinot. Nothing enu be 
mori' perfect than this fragment,. Its very extravagance is the result of profound skill, con- 
tuisfiiig and heightening tlie pungency of the more subtle wit with which the merely Uidicroim 
is clotliod. The passage which vve select describes tho christening of tho great Mariinus, 
and the wonderful doings of his father Coniclius. Arbutlinot continued to practise as n 
jdivsieian almost till the time of his death u) 1735. ffis integrity and benevolence were ns 
conspicuous as his groat talents.] 


The day of the christening being come, and tho house filled with gossij ti, the 
levity of whoso conversation suited but ill with the gravity of Dr. Cornelius, he ca.st 
about how to pa.ss this day more agreeable to his character ; that is to ijay, not 
witliout .some profitable conference, nor wholly without oUscrvancc ofdsoine ancient 
custom. 

lie rcTiioinbercd to have read in Tlicocritu.s, that the cmdle of Hercules wa.s a 
.shield : and being posse, ssed of an antique buckler, which he lield us a most iiiesti- 
lUiiblc relic, ho determined to have the infant laid therein, and in that manner 
brought into tho .study, to be shown to certain learned men of his acquaintance. 

Tlie regard he liad for this shield had causcdFliim fonnorly to compile a fli.s.s('rta- 
tion concerning it, proving from the several properties, and particularly the colour 
of the rust, the exact cliroiudogy thereof. 

AVith tlii.s tre.iti.^e, and a moderate supper, h(f propo.scd to entertain hi.s guests, 
though he had also another design, to have their assistance in the calculation of his 
son's^ativity. • 

TTc therefore toot thp buckler out of a case’ (in which he ahvay.s kept it, lest it 
might contract#any modern rust), and cntnistcd it to his housemaid, with orrlors 
that wlicn the company was come - she should lay the child* carefully in it, covered 
with a mantle of blue satin. 

The quests w’cre^no sooner seated but they entered into a warm debate about tho 
"i'ricliuiuni, and tWe manner of Decubitus, of the ancients, which Cornelius broke off 
in this manner : — 

‘•'I his day, my friend^ T purpcfc to exhibit my pou iKCoif \(,u ; a cbild not 
wli(»lly uuw*,rthy of insju'diori, ar; be is ile.sccnded from ;i rare of virtuo.si. Lei tl:c 
}>)iy.sii)giM>mi.'d exanjinc bi.s ffaturc.s ; let the eliirographi.rts behold his palm ; btit, 
above ail, let us consult for- tho calculation of his nativity. To this end, as the 
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cliiM is not viilj'ar, I will not, present him unto you in a vulgar niauncv. He Rhall 
be ciiullcd in iny ancieut shield, so famous through the univorsitios of Eurf)p(\ You 
all know how 1 purchased that invaluable piece of antiqtiity, at the gi'cat (though 
iiuiccd inadequate) expense of all tho plato of our family, how happily 1 carried it 
oU‘ and how triumphantly I transported it hither, to the inexpressible grief of all 
(Jenuauy. Happy in every cii'cumstancc, but that it broke tllb heart of the great 
Melchior Insipidus ! ’* 

Ilere ho stopped his speech, upon sight of tlm maid, who entered the room with 
tho child : lie took it in his arms and proceeded : — 

Behold then my child, but first behold the sliicld, behold this rust, — or rather 
let me call it this^rccious ajrugo ; behold this beautiful varnish of time, this vene- 
rable vei'duvc of W many ages ! ** In speaking these words he slow'ly lifted up the 
maiitle which covered it, inch by inch : but at every inch he uncovered his checks 
grew iKilcr, his hand trembled, his nerves failed, till on sight of the wliolc tho tremor 
became univerj^al, the shield and the infant both dro])ped to the gi ound, and he had 
only strength enough to cry out, “ 0 God ! my shield, my shield ! ” 

The tnith was, the maul (extrcincly concerned for the reputation of her ’own 
clciiuliness, and her young master’s honour) luul scoured it as her hand-irons. 

Cornelius sunk back on a chair, the guests stood astonished, the infant squalled, 
tho maid laii in, .snatched it uf) again in her arms, ilew into her mistress's room, 
and told wlvat hiul hajipencd, Down stains in an instant hurried all the gossq^s, 
where they found the doctor in a trance ; Hungary-water, hartshoni, andtlie con- 
fused noise of shrill voices, at length awakened him, when, opening his eyes, he saw 
the shield in the hands of the housemaid. " 0 W’oman ! w’oman ! ” ho cried (and 
biiatelicd it violently from her), vtm it to thy ignorance, that this relic ow'cs its 
ruin ? Where, where is the beautiful crust that covei'cd thee so long ? wheix) those 
traces of time, and fingers as it were of antiquity ? Whore all those beautiful ob- 
scurities, tho cause of much delightful disputation, where doubt and uncertainty 
went hand in han^l, and eternally exercised the speculations of the learned ? And 
this the rude tpucli of an ignorant woman hath done away ! The curiou.s prominence 
at the belly of that figure, w'hieh some, taking for the cusj>is of a sword, denominated 
a Itdmaii soldier ; otlicrs, accounting the imiyma vinlin^ pronounced to be one of 
the DU Tennini ; behold she hath cleaned it in like shameful sort, and shown to 
bo the head of a nail. 0 my shield ! my shield ! well may I say with Horace, 
** Non hem relicta 

Tho g 08 .sipa, not at all imiuiring frit4j the ca\i.se of his sorrow, only asked if the 
child hiul itt) hurt ; and erwd, “ Come, conte, all is wcW ; wiiat has the woman done 
hut her duty, a tight cleanly wench, I wamint lior ; what a j*tir a man makes 
al)Out a bfliion, that tui hour ago, before her labour was bestowed upon it, a country 
barber would not have hung at his shop-door!” — “A bason I (cried another) no 
such mattr'i- ; ’tis nothing but a paltry old sconce, witli the nozzle broke* off.” 
Ulie lesy*ued gentlemen, who till now had stood speechless, hereupon, looking on the 
shicsld, dcclai’ed tiicir assent to this latter opinion, and desired Conidius to be com- 
forted, assuring him it was a sconce, and no other. But this, instead of comforting 
threw the doctor into such a violent fit of passion, that he was (Jlin ied off groaning 
and speechless to bed, wdicix;, being quite sjKjnt, he fell into a kind of slumber. * 

The Ixire mention of innsic threw Cornelius into a iia.ssion. How can you dig- 
nify ((juotli he) this modem fiddling with tho name of music? Will any y»mr 
be.'-t liiiiitboy.s enct^nter a wolf nowadays with no other ai*ms but their instniments, 
as <lid that ancient pijier Pithocari.s ? Have ever wild boars, elephants, ilcei*. di'l- 
jfliiu;,, whales, or turbots, showed tho least emotion at the most elaborate r tiaius 
<;f y6ur modern .scrapers ; all which have been, as it were, tamed and huiuanizcd by 
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ancient musiciaii'i ! Does not *l£lian toll ns how the I.yhian niavcs weic e\. ted lo 
hoisin^' liy music ? (wliieh ought in truth to he a e.mlimi to modest nonien a;ain>t 
fi’eiiuentmg operas.) and consider, brother, y ou aro bunight to thw dilemma, either lo 
j'ive up the viHiioof the ladies, or the power of your nmsie. Whence pi'ocecdsthe dege- 
iieracv of oiir morals? Is it not from the loss of an ancient mnsic, by which (says Ari.?- 
tolle) they taught all the virtues ? et-^ might wo turn Newgate into a college of Dorian 
musieiaiiM, who .should tc.-ich moral virtue to tho.<.e laioplc. Whence comc-s it that our 
piv.seiit disoiwes arc so .snliborn ? whence is it that I daily deplore my scintical palms ? 
Alas! bcc.auso we have lost their Irue cure by the melody of the pljic. All thi.s 
was well hiiown to the aiieicnts, as 'nicophi-a&tii.s assures ns (whciico Cmliiis calls it 
liKU ilufciiliddeauitiji'e), only iiidoeil some small remains of this skill arc preserved 
in the euro of the tarantula. Did not Pythagoras stop a company of drunken bullic.s 
from storming a civil house, by ehanging tho stmiii of the pipe to the sober spoii- 
dxns 1 and yet your modern mmsicians want art to defend their windows ft'om 
common nickers. It is well known that when tho Laccdajmoniau mob were up, 
flicy commonly sent for a Ijesbian musician to apiicaso them, and they immediateiy 
grew culm as soon as they heard Teiiiander sing : yet I don't believe that the poiw’a 
whole band of niu.sic, though tlie host of this age, could keep his holiness's imago 
from being burnt on tho fifth of November,”— « Nor would Tcipandcr himself (re- 
plied Albertu.s) at Dillingsgato, nor.Timothciis at Hockley in the Hole, have any 

manner of ell'ect; nor both of them together bring Hovncek to common civility."’ 

“That’s a giuss mistako” (said Cornelius very waraaly) j “and, to prove it S 5 o, I 
have hero a suiail lyra .of my own, framed, .strung, and tuned after the aiicioi.t 
maimer. 1 can play .«onio fragments of Lesbian tunes, and I wish 1 were to ti v 
niKiii the most pa-ssioiiato creatures alive.”— “You never had a better opportunity 
(.says Allicrtus), for yonder aro two apple-women scolding, ami just ready to niicoil' 
one another.” AVith that Coruclius, undressed a.s ho was, jnmpa out into hi» hiil- 
eoiiy, his lyra iu hand, in his slippers, with his breeches hanging down to his nidclo.s, 
a stocking upon his head, and waistcoat of murroy-colonrod satin upon his body’ 
He touched his Ijra with a vciy unusual sort of harpegintura, nor were his hope.s 
frustrated. Tho odd eciuipagc, the uncouth instrument, the strangeness of the man 
and of the mu.sic, drew the cats and eyes of the whole mob that wore got about tlio 
two female champions, and at last of tho comhotimts themselves. They all ap- 
proached tho balcony, in as close attention as Orphcits’s firat audicnco of cattle’ or 
that of an Itali-in opera, wjicn some favourite air is just awakened Tins sudden 
elfect of his music encouraged him mightily; and it was observed ho never touched 
his lyre in such a truly chromatic awl euhsimonic manner as upon that occasion 
The mob laughtsl, sung, jtiinped, danced, and used many odd gesturc.s ; .ill whieli 
be judged to bo caused by the various strain.? and modulations. “Mark” (quoth 
he) « in this the power of tho Ionian, in that you soo the eifcct of the vEoIian.” 
But ih a little time they began tb grow riotous, and threw stones ; Cornelius tlicn 
wi«idro«r, hut with tho greatest air of triumph iu the world. “ Brother,” said he 
“do you observe I have mixed unawares too much of tho Phrygian; Imight chaii<re 
it to tha Lydian, and soften their riotous tempers. But it is enough; learn from 
thi.s sample to spaak with veneration of ancient music! If this lyre in my miskiifiil 
hands can perform^ such wonders, what miust it not have done in those of a Time- 
tlieiis o!-Terpaudbr?” Having said this, he retired witli tho utmost exultation m 
liiiu.self. ami contempt of his brother; audit i.s .said helimed tbiit night v.ilh •■inh 
uiiii.siial h;uightiiie.s.s tc.his family, that they all ind ri'a, lai to '.lisb ibi- „i„e anci '.ii 
lilwL'Oii t(r o.iliii In.'S 
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MO.— AN EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON, I7r>n. 

ITouack Waitoi.e. 

[ALtnoUGH Horace AValpole m'ole the ‘Oostloof Otranto,’ which Uvryii hiv'< cnllofl the 
first roiiianco in onr language, and published incessantly various autiquariaii and criticiil 
w'orks, w'e doubt if lie would take rank amongst “ the host aufhors " but for his I^ellcrs, 
which have been given to tlio world from lime to time during the last fifty yeara. Tliest* 
now form six considerable octavo volumes. These letters >vnre as much authorsliip us if 
tli(?y had been written for the press. They have not tlio greatest of all cUoi’iiis in leller- 
writing, a free outpouring of the thoughts in friendly confidence. H’hey are the carefully 
wnnight observations of a clever, sarcastic, vain, and fastidious man of rank, upon the arliii- 
cial tastes and habits of the society amongst which he lived. There is no heart in them, 
and therefore we care nothing for tho wTitor. Upon tho whol^*, they induce a feeling of 
dislike towai’da him. We see how much of insincerity there must liavo been in this clever 
einhalm« 3 r of perishable scandals. His object was to amuse his corresx)ondents for the ]»rice 
of their admiration. He now amuses a larger circle, who have very little esteem to give him 
in return. Horace Walpole was the youngest son of the famous minister, Sir Robert Wul 
])ole, and was born in 1717. Throughout his life he took a small part in public alVair^, ul 
though his interest in the movements of party was always considerable. He succeeded to 
the title of Eaid of Orford in 1701, and died in ITO?.] 


Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent, 

That they have lost their nifine.” 

MJr text is not literally true ; but, as far as eavthquakos go towards lowering 11 ic 
price of wonderful commodities, to bo sure we are overstocked. We have luid a 
second, miicli more violent than tho first ; and you must not bo sinprisod if, by 
next post, you hear of a burning mountain sprung up in Sintthficld. In tlic night 
between Wednesday and Thursday last, (exactly a month since the first shock,) tho 
earth had a shivering fit between one and two ; but so slight that, if no more had 
followed, I don’t believe it would have been noticed. I had bccii awoke, and liad 
scarce dozed again — on a sudden I felt my bolster lift up my head ; I thought 
t omebody was getting from under my bed, but soon found it was a strong earthquake, 
thatJasted near half a minute, with a violent vibration and groat roaring. I rang 
ill/ bell ; my servant camo in, frightened out of his senses ; in an instant wo licard 
all tho windows in the neighbourhood flung up. I got up and found people running 
into tho streets, but saw no mischief done : there has been some ; two old houses 
flung down, several chimneys, and much chinawarc. Tho bells rung in several 
houses. Admiral Knowles, who had lived long in Jamaica, and felt seven there, 
says this was more violent than any of them ; Francesco jn efers it to the drcndfnl 
one at Leghorn. TKe wise say, that if wo have not rain soon, we shall certainly 
liave more. Several people are gofng out of town, for it has nowhere reached above 
ten miles from Ijondon ; they say, they are not frightened, but that it is sucli fine 
weather, “ Lord ! one can’t help going into the countiy ! ” Tlio only visible cftect 
it has had, was on the Ridotto, at which, being the following night, thero were but 
four hundred people. A parson, who camo into White’s tho morning of eartliquake 
the first, and hea^ bets laid whether it was an earthquake or blowing up jf powder 
mills, went away exceedingly ecaudalized, and said, “ I i>rotcst, '’they are such an 
impious set of people, I lielievo if the L-ust trumiict was to soimd, they would bet 
puppet-show against judgment.” If wo got any nearer still to the torrid zone, 1 
shall pique myself on sending you a present of ceflrati and orange-flower water* : I 
am already planning a terrem for StrawhciTy Hill. • 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Ym will not wonder so much at our earthquakes, as at the eflects they have had. 
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All the women in the town have taken them i^p upon tho foot ot jtidffweni&; and the 
who have had no windfalls of a long season, have driven horso and foot into 
thi.^ opinion, ^here has been a shower of sermons and exhortations. Seeker, the 
josnitical Bish*) of Oxford, began the mode. He heard the w'omcn wore all going 
out of town to avoid the next shock ; and so, for fear of losing his Ea.ster offerings, 
he sot himself to advise them to await God’s good pleasure in fear and trembling. 
But what is more astonishing, Sherlock, who has much better sense, arid much lo8.s 
of tho popish coufes.sor, has been running a race wdth him for tho old ladies, and 
has written a pastoral letter, of which ten thousand were sold in two days ; and 
fifty thousand have been subscribed for since the two first editions, 

1 told you the women talked of going out of town ; several families have literally 
gone, an<l many more going to day and to-morrow ; for what adds to the absurdity, 
is, that the second shock having hapj^ened exactly a month after the former, it pre- 
vails that there will be a third on Thursday next, another month, which is to svrallow 
up Tjondon. 1 am almost ready to burn my letter now I have begun it, lest you 
.should think I am laughing at you but it is so true, that Ailhur of White’s told 
me last night, that ho should put off the lost ridotto, which 'was to be on Thursday, 
because ho hears nobody would come to it. I have advised several who are going 
to keep their next eaiihquakc in the country, to take the bark for it, as it is so 
periodic.* Dick Leveson and Mr. Rigby, who had supped and staid late at Bedford 
Hou.se the other night, knocked at several doors, ctnd in a watchman’s voice cried, 
“ Past four o’clock, and a dreadful earthquake I ” But I have done with this ridiculous 
panic : two pages were too much to talk of it. 

« • « « 4i « « 

I bad not time to finish my letter on Monday. I rotimn to the earthquake, which 
I had mistaken ; it is to be to-day. This frantic terror prevails so much, that 
within these three days seven hundred and thirty coachc.s have been counted passing 
ITydc Park corner, with whole parties removing into tho country. Here is a gooil 
advei-tisemcnt which I cut out of the papers to-day. 

Oil Monday next will be published (price 6cf.) a true and exact list of all tho 
nobility and gentry who have left, or shall leave, this place through fear of another 
eaitliquake.” 

Several women have made earthquake gowns, that is, warm gowns to sit out of 
doors all to-night. These^ are of the more courageous. One woman, still more 
heroic, is come to town on purpose : she says all her friends are in London, and she 
will not survive them. But what will you think of Lady Caroline Pelham, I.ady 
Frances Arundel, and Lord and Lady Galivay, who go this evening to an inn ten 
miles out of town, where they are to play at brs^ till rive in the morning, and then 
come back — I suppose, to look for the bones of their husbands and families under 
the rubbish.t • • 

4 dic> not doubt but you would be diverted with the detail of absurdities that 
were commit^ after the earthquake. 1 could have filled more paper with such 
relations, if 1 had not feared tiring ybu. We have swarmed with sermons, essays, 

• 

« <*I remember,” says Addison, in the two hundred and fortieth Tatler, **when our whole 
i<«1nnd ^as 6haken«\fith an eortliquoke somo years ago, that there was an impudent monnto- 
battk who sold pills, which, as ho told the country people, were very good ogainst an earth- 
quake!" 

* ** Tncrodible numbers of people left their houses, and walked in the fields or lay in boats 
all night: many persons of fashion in the neighbouring villages sat in their coaches till day- 
break; others went to a greater distance, so that the roads were never more thronged.” — 
Gentfepian^s Jlfa^azine, 
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I’clatioiia, poems, and exhortations 6u that subject. One Stukcly, a parson, has 
accounted for it, and I think prettily, by electricity — but that is the fashionable 
cause, and every thing is resolved into electrical appearances as^oi-mcrly every 
thing was accounted for by Descartes’s vortices and Sir Isaac’s gravitation ; but 
they all fake caro, after accounting for the earthquake systematiCJilly, to assure you 
that still it was nothing less than a judgment. Dr. Barton, the rector of St. Andrews, 
was the only sensible, or at least honest, divine, upon the occasion. When some 
women woCld have had him pray to them in hisnnrish church against the intended 
shock, ho excused himself on having a great cofi. “ And besides,” said he, “ you 
may go to St. James’s Church ; the Bishoi) Oxford is to jireach there all night 
about earthquakes.” Tunier, a great chin.aman, at the corner of next street, had a 
jar cracked by the shock: he originally askcfd ten guineas for the pair; he now asks 
twenty, because it is the only jar in £uroi>e that had been cracked by an cailh- 
’^uoko.” 


IIT.— INTBODUCTION TO THE NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 

tWn scarcely know whether the * Niglit Thoughts* of EnwAitn Yotjm liave ceased to find 
a place in the libraries of general rendors. Half a centmy fcgo they were amongst the most 
popular of poems, and wore reprinted in every collection which bore the name of * English 
Classics.* There arc some things in them which ought not to Us forgotten. Their general 
tone is gloomy; their satire is harsh; there is much of meretricious ornament in their illus- 
trations ; the blank verse wants the musical flow of the great masters of that noble instru- 
ment; but they are strikingly impressive; and we hare few productions more calculated to 
arrest tbo career of levity — perhaps only for a jmssing moment — by presenting to its view 
“ tjio vast concenis of an eternal scene.” Young’s Satires, entitled * TJio Love of Fame,’ are 
sometimes looked at; and they standout to advantage amidst the poetical mediocrity of the 
ago which succeeded Pope. His tragedies are forgotten, in theit false sublime of language 
and exaggerated display of diaraoter. Edward Young was bom in 16B4, according to tho 
most correct accounts, and died in 176li. He did not take orders in the Church till 1727.] 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep, « 

He, like the world, liis ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; tho wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion dies from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. * 

From short (as usual) and disturb’d repose, 

I wdke ; how happy they who wake no more ! 

Yet tha$ were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

1 wake, emerging frbm a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck’d desponding thought, 

From wavh to wave of fimeied misery. 

At random drove, her helm of reason lost. 

Though now restored, ’'tis only^ehahgo of pain, 

(A bitter change!) severer for Severe. 

Tho day too short for my distress; and night, 

Ev*n in the senith of her dark domaih, ^ 

la sunshine to the ooloiir of my fhte. 

Night, sable goddess! from her ebon throne, 

In r^less m^esty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 

Silence, how d^} and darkness, how profound! 
eye, nor list’ning ear, an object finds; 
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Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the gcn*i'a] pulse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause ; 

An aAvful pause ! prophetic of her end. 

And let her prophecy be soon falhll'd ; « 

Fate ! drop the curtain ; 1 can lose no mere. 

Silence, and Darkness I soimn sisters ] twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

(That column of tlho majesty in man,) 

Assist mo : I will thank you in the grave — 

The grave, your kingdom : there this frame ahall fall 
A victim sacred tq your dreary shrine. 

Blit what are ye ? — 

Thou who didst put to Eight 
rrimsDval silence, when tho morning stars, 

Exulting, shouted on the rising ball ; 

0 thou, whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun ; strike wisdom from my soul ; 
My soul, which Hies to thee, her trust, her treasuro, 
As miseiu to thoir gold, while others rest. 

Through this opaque of nature, and of soul. 

This double night, transmit one pity^g ray, 

To lighten and to cheer. Oh, lead thy mind ; 

(A mind that fain would wander from its woo ; ) 
Lead it through various scenes of life and death ; 
And from each scene tho noblest truths inspire. 

Nor less inspire my conduct, than my song ; 

Teach my best reason, reason ; my best will 
Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear ; 

Nor lot tho phial of thy vengeance, pour*d 
On this devoted head, ho pour’d in, vain. 

Tho boll strikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its bss. To giro it then a toug^o 
Is wise in pan. As if an aipgcl spoke, 

1 feel the solemn sound. If heai'd aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours ; 

•Where are they ? With the years beyond tho flood. 
It is tho signal that demands despatch ; 

How mudi is to bo done { my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm’d^ and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down — On what ? A fathomless abyss j 
^ A dread eternity ! how surely mine ! 

And can etemi^ b<dong to mo, . 

Pgor pensioner on the &>unties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich,, how atyect, how august, 
Hdw complicate, how inmderfh], is man ! 

How passing wonder he, who made him such ! 

Whp centred in our make such strange cxti’emes, 
From difTrent natures marvellously mix’d ! 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distiugiiish'd link in being's endlesa chain ! 
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Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 

A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorb'd ! 

Though sullied, and dishonour'd, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of gj^eatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

Helpless immortal ! insect infinite ! 

A worm ! a god ! — tremble at myself. 

And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger, ■ 

Thought wandets up and down, sfirprised, aghast, 

And wond'ring at her own : How reason reels ! 

Oh, what a miracle to man is man. 

Triumphantly distress'd ! what joy, what dread ! 
Alternately transported, and alarm'd f 
What can preserve my life ! or what destroy ! 

An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels cau^t confine me there. 

'Tis past conjecture ; all things rise in proof ; 

While o'er my limbs sleep's soft dominion spread, 
What though my soul. fantastic measures trod 
O'er fairy fields; or. mourn'd along the gloom 
Of pathless woods ; or down the cmggy steep 
Hurl'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool ; 

* Or scaled the cliff ; or danced on hollow winds, 

With antique shapes, wild natives of the brain ! 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her imturo 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod ; 

Active, aSrial, tow’ring, unoonfined, 

Unfetter'd with her gross companion's fidl. 

Ev'n silent night proclaims my soul immortal ; 

Ev'n silent night proclaims eternal day. 

For human weal, Heav’n husbands all events ; 

Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in vfdn. 

Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost? 

Why wanders wretched thought their tombs around^ 

In infidel distress? Are angels there? ^ 

Slumbers, raked up in dust, ethereal fire? 

They live! they greatly live a life bn earth 
Unkindled, unconceived ; and from on eye 
Of tenderness let heav'nly pity fall 
On me, more justly number'd with the dead. 

This is the desert, this the solitude^; 

How populous, how vital, is the grave ! 

This is creation's melancholy vault. 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 

The land of appa^ions, em]^y shades I ^ 

All, all on eaiih, is shadow; all beyond 
Is substance; the reverse is folly's creed: . 

How solid all, where change shall be no more? 




Savages we call tlicm, becatiso their manners differ from ours, which wc think the 
Ijcrfection of civility. They think the same of theirs. 

rerhaps if we could examine the manners of different nations with impartiality, 
wc should find no people so rude os to bo without any rules of politeness, nor any 
*60 polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors ; when old, counsellors ; 
for all their government is by counsel of the soges ; there is no force, there are no 
officers to compel obedience, or inflict punishment. Hence, they generally study 
oratory ; the best speaker having the moat influence. The Indian women till the 
ground, dress the food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve and hand 
down to posterity the memory of public transactions. The employments of men 
and women are accounted natural and honourable ; having few artificial wants, they ^ 
have abundance of leisure for improvement by conversation. ^ Our laborious ihann^^ 
of life, compared with theirs, t he^^ estee m isJavish and base i and the learning on 
which we value ourselves they re^53 as friyj3o5^ useless. An instance of this 
occurred at the treaty of Lancaster, in KnSsylvania, ahno 1744, between the govern- 
ment of Virginia and the Six Nations. After the principal business- was settled, 
the commissioners from Viiginia acquainted the Indians by a speech, that there 
was at Williarnsbiiig a college, with a fund for educating youth f and that, if the 
Six Nations would send half a dozen of their young lads to that college, the govern- 
ment would take care they should bo well provided for, and invstructed in all the 
learning of the white people. It is one of the Indian niles of politeness not to'' 
answer a public proposition on the same day that it is made ; they think it would 
be treating it as a light matterj and that they show itwcspcct by taking time to 
consider it as of a matter important. They therefore deferred their answer till tho- 
day following; when their speaker began by^ expressing their deep sense of the 
kindness of the Virginian govenimeut in making them that offer. “ For wc know,” 
says he, “ that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in those colleges, and 
that the maintenance of onr young men with you w^ould bo very expensive to you. 
Wo arc convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us good by your proposal, and 
we thank you heartily. But you, who are wise, must know, that different nations 
hayc^fferent conc^tions of thin^, and you will therefore not take ff amiss iTbur ( 
kleas'or’thTsrTtina of education happen not to be tho same with yours. We have| 
had some experieflee of it ; several of our young people were formerly brought up ^ 
at tho colleges of tho northern provinces ; they were instructed in all your sciences ; ' 
but when they came back to us they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of ^ 
living in the woods, unablo to bear either cold or hunger, knew neither how to j 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy ; spoke our language imperfectly ; were f 
therefore neither fit for hunters, warrioi-s or counsellors ; they were totally good ; 
for nothing. We are, however, not the less obliged by your kind offer, though wo 
2ni> quarter. X 
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decline accepting it ; and to show our gi-atcful sout:c of it, if the gentlcuu ii oC 
Virginia will send us a dozen of their sent;, we will talvc great care of their ediicii* 
tiou, instruct them in all we know, and i7uike men of 

Having frequejjt occasions to hold public councils, they have acquired great cider 
and decency in conducting them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, the 
warriors in tlir next, and the women and children in the hindonuost. The business 
of the Avomiiii is to take exact notice of what passes, imprint it in their ineniorios 
(for they have no wTiting), and communicate it^to their children. "I'liey aic tlio 
records of the council, and they preserve traditions of the stipulations in treaties 
one hundred years back, which, when wo compare with our writings, wo idways had 
c.\act. Ho that would speak, rises ; the rest observe a profound silence. When he 
has linishod, and sits down, they leave him five or six minutes to recollect, that if 
ho lias omitted any thing ho intended to say, or kis any thing to add, he may rise 
again and deliver it. To intermpt another, even in common conversation, is reckoned 
, highly indecent. How different this is from the conduct of a polite British House 
! of Ouiiimons, where scarce a day passes without some confusion that makes the 
Speaker hoarse in calling to .order 1 and how dilferciit from the mode of eoiivcrsa- 
tiun in the polite companies of Europe, where, if you do not delhcr your sontenec 
with great rapidity, you are cut off in the middle'of it by the impatient loquacity 
i of those you converse wdth, and never suffered to finish it ! 

The politeness of these savages in convorsatioij is, indeed, carried to excess, since 
it docs not i^crmit them to ^tradiqt ojf (deny the truth of w hat is asserted in their 
presence. By this means tll^ indeed avoid disputes ; hut tticn it becomes difticali 
to know their minds, or what impression you make upon them. The missionaries 
who have attempted to convert tliein to Christianity all complain of this as one of 
the greatest ditUcultics of their mission.. Tho Indians hear with patience the truths 
of the gospel -o.^plaincd to them, and give their usual tokens of assent or approba- 
tion ; you w'ould think they were conviuced. No such matter — it is mere civility. 

Whou any of them come into our towns, our people ai‘c apt to crowd round thciu, 
gaze upon tFicm, and incommode them where they desire to bo private ; this tlioy 
ijsteem great rudeness, and tho effect of want of instmctioii in tho rules of civility 
and good manners, ‘‘ We h^ve,*’ say they, ‘‘ as much curiosity as you, and when 
you come into our towns we wish for opportunities of looking at you ; but for this 
purpose we hhlo ourselves behind bushes where you are to pass, and never intrude 
ourselves into your company.” c 

Their niannor of entering one another’s villages has likewise its rules. It is 
reckoned uncivil in traveling for strangers to enter a village abruptly, without 
giving notice of their approach. Therefore, as soon as they arrive within hearing, 
they stop and halloo, remaining thefb till invited to enter. Two old men usually 
come out to tlicni, and lead them in. There is, in every village, a vacant dwelling 
called the stranger s house. Hero they are placed A^ile the old men go round from 
hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that straiigera are arrived, who are probably 
luitigry and weary, and every one sends them what they can spare of victuals, and 
skins to repose on. When the strangers are refreshed, pipes and tobacco aro’ 
brought ; and then, not before, conversation begins, with inquirfes who they are, 
wliither bound, what news, &c. ; arid it usually ends with offerSj,qf scrvicej,, if tho 
strangers have occasion for guides, or any necessaries for continuing their jouniey ; 
and nothing is exacted for (ho entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them as a principal virtue, is practised by 
pivatc persons, of which Conrad Weiser, our interpreter, gave me tho following 
instance. IIo hnd been naturalised among the Six Nations, and spoko well tho 
gou'g through the Indian country, to carry a message from 
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our govoi nov to the council at Onondaga, he c.'illcd at the habitation of C’anasetego, 
an old atquaiuUvnco, who eiubraccd him, spread furs for him to sit on, placed before 
hijii some boiled beans and venison, and mixed some rum and water for his diink. 
"Wdien ho was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canasetego began to converse with 
him, asked him how he had fared the many years since they had seen each other, 
wbchcc ho then came, what occasioned the journey, &o., &c, Conrad answ^ered all 
Ins cpicstioiis ; and, when the discourse began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, 
said : — “ Conrad, you have live^ long among the white people, and know something 
of their customs. 1 have been Sometimes at Albany, and have observed that once 
in seven days they shut up their shops, and assemble all in the great house ; tell 
me, what is it for ? ** “ They meet there,” said Conrad, to hear and learn good 

things.” ' I do not doubt,” said the Indian, “ that they tell you so ; they have 
told me the samo ; but I doubt tho truth of what they say, I will tell you my 
reasons. *I went lately to Albany to sell my skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, 
nirn, &c. You know I used generally to deal with Hans Hanson, but I was a little 
inclined this time to try some other merchants ; however, I called first upon Hans, 
and asked what he would give for beaver. Ho said he would not give more than 
four shillings a pound ; *but,’ said he, ‘I caiuiot talk on business now; this is tho 
day Avlien we meet together to loam good things, and I am going to the meeting.* 
So I thought to myself, since wo cannot do any business to day, I may as well go 
to the meeting too ; and I went with him. There stood up a man in black, and 
began to talk to the people very angrily. 1 did ifot undorstaiid what he said ; but, 
perceiving that he looked much at me and at Hanson, I imagined ho was angry at 
seeing mo there ; so 1 went out, sat down near tho house, struck fire, and lit my 
pipe, waiting till the meeting broke up. I thought, too, that tho man had mentioned 
something of beaver, and I suspected it might be the subject of their meeting. So, 
wlien they came out, I accosted my merchant : ‘ Well, Hans,* said I, ‘ I hope you 
have agreed to give more thau four shillings a pound ! ’ ‘ No,* said he, ‘I cannot 

, give much ; L cannot give more than three shillings-and sixpence.’ I then spoke 
to several other dealers, but they all sung tho sauio song — * three and sixpence — 
three and sixpence.’ This made it clear to mo tliat my suspicion “was light ; snjd 
that, wdjatever they protend of meeting to learn good thiijgs, the real purpose is, to 
consult how to cheat Indians in the x»ricc of beaver. Consider but a little, Conrad, 
and you must bo of my opinion. If they meet so often to learn good things, they 
would certainly have ICRmt some before this time ; but they arc still ignorant. You 
know our pi aclice ; if a white man, iu travelling through our country, enters one 
of our cabins, wo all treat him as I treat you ; we dry him if .he is wet, we w'ann 
him if he is cold, we give liim meat and drink, that he may allay his thirst and 
hunger, and spread soft fius for him to resf and sleep on. AVe demand nothing in 
return. But, if I go into a white man’s house at Albany, and ask for victuals and 
^drinje, they say, ‘AVhei'e is your money ? * and, if 1 have none, they say, ‘ Get out,^ 
you Indian dog ! ’ You see they liave not yet learnt those little good things that 
we need n# meetings to bo iustmeted in, because our niothcra taughf them to us 
when w^c were children ; and, therefore, it is impossible their meetings should be, 
ns they say, fftr any such purpose, or have any such effect : they arc only to contrive 
the ^heating o;^J[ndmm in the price of heaver 


U9.— THK STORY OF LK FBVRE. S'fERNii. 

[Wi! find the following curious and amusing passage in BoswqU’s * Life of Johnson:' **It 
having been observed that there was little hospitality in London : Johnson. * Nay, Sir, anj 
man who has a name, or who has the pow^r of pleasing, will bo vety generally invited in 

S 2 
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London. The man Sterne, I have been told, has had engagements for three months.' 
Goldsmith, ‘ And a very dull fellow.’ Johnson, ‘Why, no. Sir.’" Johnson had disliked ‘ the 
man Sterne,’ and in truth his habits weranot such as u rigid moralist , could approve. But 
Johnson properly repressed the envious notion of Goldsmith, that he was * a dull fellow.’ ’’ 
Laurence Sterne was born in 1713 at Clonmel, in Ireland. His father was the grmidson of 
I)r. Uichard Sterne, Archbishop of York, and was a lieutenant in an English regiment at the 
time of the birth of his son. Although of English descent and parentage, the early years of 
Laurence Sterne were spent in Ireland. At ten years of age he was put to school at Halifax. 
ITis luilicr died in 1731, and in 1733 he wa.s admitted at Jesus’ College, Cambridge. Ho 
subsequently took orders, and obtained tbe livings of Sutton and Stillington, in Yorkshire. 
In J 741 lio married. He appears to have lived in contented obscurity for nearly twenty 
yearn, discharging his professional duties without blame: “Books, painting, fiddling, shoot- 
ing, wci'e my amusements,” lie says; and really, when we consider the indifforence to reli- 
gion which characterised the clergy of tliat age, we cannot say that his example had any 
thing in it peculiarly unbecoming his calling. The publication of two volumes of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ in 1759, nt once raised him to universal notoriety, and iil 1760 Lord Kalconhridge 
presented him to the peipetual curacy of Coxwold, whither he immediately removed. Seven 
other volumes of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ followed in subsequent years, as well as his ‘Sermons’ 
and the ‘ Sentimental Journey.’ He died in 1768. His celebrity threw him into society that 
ruined his moral sense, and made him unwelcome to those who justly thought Uiat genius 
was no apology for licentiousness. The same fault has condemned his writings to compara- 
tive neglect. In many of the higher oxceHences there is no book in our language equal to 
‘ Triistram Shandy,’ and, if its pruriencies could be weeded from it, there ar6 few creations of 
original talent nioro capable of calling forth the highest and best feelings of our nature. 
Leigh Hunt, in his ‘ Essay on Wit and Humour,’ says, “ If 1 were requested to name tbe 
book of all Olliers, which combined wit and humour under their highest appearance of levity 
with the profoundcst wisdom, it would be Tristram Shandy." Tho passage which we shall 
extract from this remarkable book has the disadvantage of being amongst tlie best known of 
Sterne’s celebrated scenes, but it has tho advantage at the same time of requiring no cxci- 
EJons to render it quotable in a work intended for general perusal.] 


It was some time in the summer of that year in which Dendermond was taken 
by tho allies — which was about seven years before my father came into the country 
— and about as many after the time that my uncle Toby and Trim had privately 
decamped from my father’s house in town, in order to lay some of the finest sieges 
to some of the finest fiJrtified ' cities m iluropc — when my uncle Toby was one 
evening getting his .supper, with Trim sitting behind him at a small sideboard, the 
landlord of a little inn in tho village came into tho parlour with an empty phial in 
his hand, to beg a glass or two of sack ; “’Tis for a poor ^gentleman — I think, of 
the army,” said tho landlord, “ who has been taken ill at my house four days ago, 
and has never held up his head since, or had a desire to taste anything, till just now 
that he has a fancy for a glass of Backhand a thin toast — * I think,* says he, taking 
his hand from his forehead, * it would comfort me.* ” 

“ If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing,” added the landlord “ I 
would almost steal it for tho poor gentleman, he is so ill I hope in God ho will 
still mend,*’ continued ho, “ we are all of us concerned for him.” 

“ Thou art a good-natiirod soul, I will answer for thee,” cried my 'lincle Toby, 
thou shall drink the poor gentleman’s health in a glass of sack thy^lf, — ^and take 
a couple of bottles, with my service, jpid tell him ho is heartily welcome to them, 
and to a dozen more if they will do him good.” . 

“ Though I am persuaded,” said my uncle Toby, as the landlord shut the door, 
he is a very compassionate fellow, Trim, — yet I cannot help euteitaining a high 
opinion of his guest too ; there must be something more than comn'ion in him, 
that in so short a time should win so much upon tho afifections of his host — 
"And of his whole family,” added the corporal, "for they are all concerned for him.” 
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— “Step after him/’ said my uncle Toby, — “ do, Trim, — and ask if ho knows his 
name.” 

“ T have quite forgot it, truly, ” said the laudloi’d, coming back into tho 

parlour with tho corporal, “but I can ask his son again.” “Has ho a sou with 
him then 1 ” said my undo Toby. “ A boy,” replied, tho landlord, “ of about eleven 
or twelve years of age ; but the poor creature has tasted almost as little as his 
father ; he docs notjdug but mourn and lament for liim night and day ; he has not 
stirred from the bedside these two days.” 

]V[y undo Toby laid dowm liis knifo and fork, and thrust his plate from before 
him, as the landlord gave him the account ; and Trim without being ordered, took 
away without saying one word, and in a few minutes after brought liim his pipe 
and tobacco, 

“ Stay in tho room a little,” says my undo Toby. 

“ Trim !” said my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his pipe, and smoked about a 
dozen whiffs — Ti*im came in front of his master and made his bow ; — my unde 
Toby smoked on, and said no more. “ Corporal !” said my undo Toby — tlio corpo- 
ral made his bow. My unde Toby proceeded no farther, but finished his pipe. 

“ Trim !” said my uncle Toby, “ I have a project in my licad, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myself up warm in my roquelaure,and paying a visit to this poor gentleman.” 
“ Your honour’s roquclaure,” replied tho coi’poral, “ has not once been had on since 
the night before your honour received your wound, when we mounted guard in tho 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ; and besides, it is so cold and rainy a 
night, that what with the roquclaure and what with the weather, ’twill be enough 
to give your honour your death, and bring on your honour’s torment in your groin.” 
“ I fear so,” replied my undo Toby ; “ but, I am not at rest in my mind, Trim, 
since tho account tho landlord has given mo. I wish I had not known so much of 
this affair,” added my undo Toby, “ or that I had known more of it. How shall 
we manage it ?” “ Leave it, an’t please your honour, to mo,” quoth the corporal ; 

“ I ’ll take ray hat and stick, and go to the house and reconnoitre, and act accord- 
• ingly ; and I will bring your honour a full account in an hour.” “ Thou shalt go, 
Trim,” said my unde Toby, “and here’s a shilling for thee to drink with his 
servant.” “I shall get it all out of him,” said tho corporal, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; 'and had it not bden that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with considering whether it was not full as well to have 
tho curtain of the tcnailc a straight line as a crooked one, he might be said to 
have thought of nothing else but poor Le Fevre and his boy tho whole time he 
smoked it. 

It was not till my unde Toby had knocked tho ashes out of his third pipe that 
corporal Trim returned from the inn, and gai^o him the following account ; — 

“ I despaired at first,” said tho corporal, “ of being able to bring back your honour 
any kind of intelligence couc^niing the poor sick lieutenant.” “ Is ho in the army 
yien V’ said my uncle Toby. " Ho is,” isaid the corporal. “ And in what regiment ? ” 
said my uncle Toby. “ I’ll tell your honour,” replied the corporal, “every tlung 
straight forwards, as I learnt it.” “Then, Trim, I’ll fill another pipe,” said my 
unde Toby, “ not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so sit down at thy ease. 
Trim, in the window-seat, and begin thy story again. Tho corporal made his old 
bow,«which gegJBrally spoke as plain as a bow could speak it — “ Your honour is 
good : ” — and having done that, he sat down as he was ordered, and began the story 
to my undo Toby over again in pretty near tho same words. 

“ I despaired at first/’ said the corporal, “ of being able to bring back any intel* 
ligenoe to your honour about tbe lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where 
hL servant was, from whom I made myself sure of knoyring every thing which was 
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proper to bo asked.” “ That’s a right distinction, Trim,” said my uncle Toby. " I 
was answered, an’ please yuur honour, that ho had no servant with him ; that ho 
had cpme to the inn with hii'ed horses, which, upon finding himself unable to pro- 
ceed, (to join, I suppose, the regiment,) he had dismissed the morning after he came. 

* If 1 got better, my dear,’ said he, as ho gave his purse to his son to pay the man, 

* we can hire horses from hence.* ‘ But, alas ! the poor gentleman will never get 
from hence,’ said the landlady to me, ‘Tor I heard the dcath-^tcli all night long ; 
and when ho dies, the youth, his son, will certainly ^die with him, for he is broken- 
hearted already.’ 

“ 1 was hcoi’ing this account,” continued the corporal, “ when the youth came 
into the kitchen to order the thin toast the landlord spoke pf ; * but 1 will do it 
for my father myself,’ said tho youth. ‘ Pray let me save you the trouble, young 
gentleman,* said T, taking up a fork for the purpose, and offering him ray choir to 
sit down upon by tho fire whilst 1 did it. I believe, sir,’ said he very modestly, 

‘ I can please him best myself.’ ‘ I am sure,* said I, ‘ his honour will not like 
the toast tho worse for being toasted by on old soldier.* Tho youth took hold 
of my hand and instantly burst into tears.” “ Poor youth ! ” said my uncle 
Toby, “ho has been bred up from an infant in tho aj;iny, and tho name of a 
soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like tho name cf a friend : 1 wish 1 had him 
hci*e.” 

“ I never, in the longest march,” said the corporal, “ had so great a mind to my 
dinner as 1 had to cry with him for company. AVhat could be the matter with mo, 
an’ please your honour ? ” “ Nothing in tho world, Trim,” said my uncle Toby, 

blowing his nose ; “ but that thou art a good-natured follow.” 

“ AVlion I gave him the toast,” continued the corpoml, “ I thought it was proper 
to toll him I was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that your honour (though a stran- 
ger) was extremely concerned for his father ; and that if there was anything in your 
house or cellar, (“ and thou mightst have added my purse too,” said my uncle 
Toby,) he was heartily welcome to it ; ho made a very low bow, (which was meant 
to your honour,) but no answer — for his heart was full — so ho went up stairs with' 
the toast. ‘ I warrant you, my dear,’ said I, as I opened tho kitchen, door, ‘ your 
father will be well again.’ Mr. Yorick’s curate was smoking a pipe by the kitchen 
fire, but said not a word, good or bad, to comfort the youtlu I thought it was 
wrong,” added the corporal. “ I think so too,” said my uncle Toby. 

“ When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast he felt himself a 
little revived, and sent down into tho kitchen to let me know, that in about ten 
minutes ho should bo glad if I would step up stairs. * I believe,* said tho landlord, 
‘ hd is going to say his prayfers, for there was a book laid upon the chair by his 
bedside ; and as I shut tho door I sa<f his son take up a cushion.’ 

“‘I thought,* said tho curate, ‘that you gdfatlemcu of thc oimy, Mr, Trim, never 
said your prayers at all.’ ‘ I hesurd tho poor gentlpmSn say his . prayers last night,’ 
said tho landlady, ‘ very devoutly, and with my own oars, or I could not have be- 
lievod it.’ ‘‘ Are you sure of it 1 * replied the curate. * A soldier, ai^ please your 
reverence’ said I, ‘ prays as often (of his own accord) as a parson ; and Tvbea he is 
fighting for his king and fojf his own life, and for his honour too, Iste has the most 
reason to pray to (iod of any one in tho whole world.* ” “ ’Twas ^ell said thee, 

Ti‘im,” said^my uncle Toby. “‘But when a soldier/ said I, ‘ an’ please your reve^ 
roneo, has been standing for twelve houi-s together in the trenches, up to his knees 
in cold water, or engaged,’ said I, ‘ for months together in long and dangerous 
toatchea ; harassed, perhaps^ in his rear to-day ; hwassing' others to-nioitow; do- 
tacheil here : cCuntermond^ thera ; resting this night upon his arms ; beat up in 
his hhlTt the next ; honumbed in hia jobts ; perhaps wilhout Straw m hb tent to 
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kneel or ; ho must say his pAyera how and when he ean. I believe,* said I, ‘ for 
I was piqued,’ quoth the corporal, ‘ for tho reputation of the aimy, I believe, au’t 
please your revoreuce,* said I, ‘ that when a soldier gets time to pray, lie prays as 
heartily as a parson, though not with all his fuss and hypocrisy.’ ” Thou sliouldst 
not have said that, Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “ for God only knows who is n 
hypocrite> and who is not. At tho great and general review of us all, coi-poral, at 
the day of judgme^(and not till then,) it will bo seen who have done their duties 
in this world and too have not ; and we shall bo advanced, Trim, accordingly ” 
“ I hope we- shall,” said Trim. It is in the Scripture,” said my uncle Toby, “ and 
I will show it thee to-morrow. In the mean time wo may depend upqn it, Trim, 
for our comfort,” said my uncle Toby, " that God Almighty is so good and just a 
governor of the worid, that if we have but done our duties in it, it will never bo 
inquired into whether wo have done them in a red coat or a black one.” “ I hope 
not,” s^iid the corporal “But go on, Trim,” said my uncle Toby, “with thy 
story.” 

“ When I went up,” continued tho corporal, “ into tho lieutenant’s room, which 
I did not do till tho expiration of tho ten miniitcs, — ho was lyit^g in his bod with 
his head raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon tho pillow, and a clean whito 
cambric handkerchief beside it : — The youth was just stooping down to take up tho 
cushion upon which I supposed ho had been kneeling— the book was laid upon tho 
bed, — and as ho rose in taking up the cushion with one hand, ho reached out his 
other to take it away at the same time.— ^ Let it remain there, my dear,* said tho 
lieutenant, 

“ lie did not offer to speak to me, tiU I had walked up close to his bedside : — 
*If you are Captain Shandy’s servant,* said he?, ‘you must present my thanks to 
your master, with my little boy’s thanks along with them, for his courtesy to me, 
if he was of Leven’s’, — said the lieutenant.^ — I told him your honour was,— ‘Then,* 
said he, ‘ I served three campaigns with him in Glanders, and remember him — ^but 
’tis most likely, as I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he 
knows nothing of me. — You will tell him, however, that tho person- his good nature 
has laid under obligations to him, is one Lo l'’ovre, a lieutenant in Augus’s^but he 
knows me notj’ — said he, a second time, musing ; — ‘possibly he may my stoiy’ — 
added he, ‘ pray tell the captain, I was the ensi^ at Breda whoso wife was mbst 
unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my arms in my tent.’ — ‘ I 
remember the story, an’t please your honour,’ said I, ‘ very well.’ — ‘ l)o you so 1 ’ 
said he, wiping his eyjs with his handkerc^ef, — ^ then well may I.* — In saying this, 
he drew a little ring out of his bosom, winch seemed tied with a black riband about 
his neck, and kissed it twice. ‘Here, HUy,’ said ho, tho boy flew across the room 
to the bedside, and falling down upon knee, took tho ring in his hand, and 
kissed it too— then jnssed his father, and At down upon the bed, and wept.” 

“ I wish,” said my uncle JPoby vyith a deep sigh, — “ I wish, Trim, I wfts asleep.” 

• “.Your honour,” replied tho corporal, “ is too much concerned j — shall I 
pour your honour out a glass of sack to yoUr pipe ? ” — Do, Trim,” said my undo 
Toby. • 

“ I remember,” said my uncle Toby, sighing again, “ tho story of the ensign apd 
his wife, with a circumstanco his modesty omitted, and particularly well that he, as 
weM as she, ppon some account or other, (I forget what,) was universally pitied by 
tho whole regiment ; — but finish tho story thou ait upon : ” — “ ’Ti» finished already,” 
said tho corporal, — “ for I could s^y no longer, — so wished his honour good night : 
young Le Pevre rose from off (he bod, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and 
as we went down together, tpld they bad come fwm Ireland, anePwere on their 
route to join their regiipe&t in {landers. — But alas ! ” aaid the coiqxira], “ the 
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lieutenant's last day's march is over.”— ‘‘Then what is to become of his poor boy?’* 
cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, though I tell it Only for the sake of 
those, who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a positive law, know not for 
their souls which way in the world to turn themselve.s — ^that notwithstanding my 
uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time in carrying on the siege of Dender- 
mond, parallel with the allies, who pressed theirs on so vigor^ly that they scarce 
allowed him time to get his dinner — ^that nevertheless ho gave up Dondermond, 
although ho had already made a lodgment upon #ie couhterscaip and bent his 
whole thoughts towards the private distresses at the inn ; and except that ho 
ordered the garden-gate to bo bolted up, by which ho might be said to have turned 
the siege of Dendermond into a blockade — ^he 1^ Dendmnond to itself^ — to be 
* relieved or not by the Prench king as the French king thought good ; and only 
considered how he himself should relieve the poor lieutenant and his son. ^ 

That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, shall recompense thee for this. 

“Thou hast left this matter short,” said my uncle Toby to the corporal as he 
was putting him to bed, — “ and I will tell thee in what, Trim.— In the first place, 
when thou madeat an offer of my services to Le Fevre, — as sickness and travelling 
are both expensive, and thou knewest he was but a poor lieutenant, with a son to 
subsist as well as himself out of his pay, — that thou didst not make an offer to him 
of my purse ; because, had he stood in need, thou knowest, Trim, ho had been as 
welcome to it as myself.” — Your honour knows,” said the corporal, “ I had no 
orders ;” — Ikue,” quoth my uncle Toby, “ thou didst very right, TWm, as a soldier, 
— ^but certainly very wrong as a man.” 

“ In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same excuse,” continued 
my uncle Toby, “ when thou otfere^t him whatever was in my house, thou shpuldst 
have offered liim my house too. sick brother officer should have the best quar- 
ters, Trim, and if we had him with us, we could tend and look to him — thou aii 
an excellent nurse thyself, Trim, and what with thy care of him, and the old woman’s, 
and his boy's, wd mine together, wc might recruit him again at once, and set him * 
upon his legs ” . 

“In a fortnight or three we^,” added my uncle Toby, smiling, “he might 
march.” “He will never march, an’ please your honour, in this world,” said the 
corporal “ He will march,” said my unde Toby, rising up from the side of the 
bed, with one shoe off “An* please your honour,” said ^he corporal, “he will 
never march but to bis grave “He shall murch,” cried my uncle Ibby, marching 
the foot which had a shoe on, though without advancing an inch, — “ he shall march 
to his regipaent.” — ^“Ho cannot stand it,” said the corporal. — “He shall be sup- 
ported,” said my uncle Tohyv — ** He*)! at last,” said the corporal, “ and what 

will become of his boy f* — “He' sltflll not drop,” said my uncle Toly, firmly. — “Ah, 
well-a-day, do irhat we dm for him,” said Trim, mainlBinmg his point, “ the poor 
soul will die “ He shall' not die, by Q— ^1,” cried my uncle Toby. ♦ «• 

Tho^twomn^ynrU^ whi^ flew up to heaven's chanceiy with the oath,^lUdi^ fui 
he gave it in— and the twordinff as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon 
the wor4 and blotted it out for evev. . 

My unde Toby went to hie bureau, i>ut his purse into his breeches pockety and 
having ordered the eorpdrid to go em'fy in the morning for a bhysidlhQ, — ^he wtnt 
to bed and fen asleep. - 

The sun looked bright the mofning after to oveiy eye in the villflgc but lie ' 
Fern’s and hu affiieted son’s 1 1^ li^ of death iMvy his iye-lidis^ 

hardly'ooold the whed ktihe det^ turn roma^its 
wdm-had rose up an honr bdiewe hto wohted thiei Ijeutehsut’s 
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room^ and^ without preface or apology, sat himself down upon the chair, by the bed- 
side, and independently of all modes and customs, opened the curtain in the manner 
an old fiiend and brother oflBeer would have done it, and asked him how he did, 
-^how^ho had rested in the night, — what was his complaint, — where was hia pain, 
—and what ho could do to help him ? — and without giving him time to answer 
any one of the inquiries, went on and told him of the little plan which ho had been 
iBoncerting with the^rporal, the night before, for him. 

You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,” said my uncle Toby, ‘^to my house, arid 
we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s the matter, and we’ll have an apothecary,— 
and the corporal shall be your nurse ; and I’ll bo your servant, Le Fevre.” 

.. There was a fi-ankness in my uncle Toby, not the effect of familiarity, but the 
cause of it, — which let you at on^e into ^s soul and showed you the goodness of 
his nature ; to this, there was something ip his looks, and voice, and manner, 
Buperadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him ; so that before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the spn insensibly pressed up close to his knees, and had 
taken hold of tho breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards him. The blood 
and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow within him, and were 
retreating to their last citadel the heart, — rallied back, the film forsook his eyes 
for a moment, — ^he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby’s face, — ^thon cast a lopk 
upon his boy, and that ligament, fine, as it was, was never broken. 

Nature instuitly ebbed again, — ^the film returned to its place,— the pulse fluttered 
—stopped — ^went on — throbbed — stopped again — moved — s^pped< — 8hall I go 
on t — ^No. 


160.-OBIQm OF DUEMJNG. 

[Francis ns BASBompisBitB, Marshal of France, was bom in Loiraine, in 1579. He was 
of a noble family, accomplished in martial exercises, and handsome in his person ; oiid it 
was a natural consequence of these advantages that he was received with the highest favour 
^ at the Court of France, which he first visited in 1598. For some thirty years his career was 
* that of a gallant soldier, a successful diplomatist, and a ** chartered libertine." But he found 
time tb write accounts of his Embassies, which are curious, though somewhat dull. The 
most interesting of these productions is a narrative of his Embassy to England, in 1628, 
which has been ably translated, with notes, by a living write;- of eminences Tho last twolve 
years of Bassompierre’s life present a dreary contrast to his early adventures. They were 
spent in prison, at the absolute bidding of the powerful minister of France, llichelicu,whom 
he had thwarted, and offeRded. His prison hours were employed in the composition of Ids 
Memoirs. He was released on the death of the Cardinal, and died three years oftenvards. 

The origin of the execrable and accuracy practice of duelling, which has oost 
France more noble blood than the loss of twenty battles, is to be traced no farther 
back than the reign of KingpHenry the ^cond ; for, before that time, if any diffe* 
j^eneq arose between gentlemen, it was amicably arranged or decided by the decree 
of the constabla^ and maishala of France, the. natural judges of tho honour of the 
nobility; tie satjsfbotion from the aggressor to the offered party being apportioned 
to the outrage which had been given or received; and if the offence Was so great 
that it could not be atoned for by woi^ apologies, or imprisonment, or if tho dis- 
agreement wagmf BO. aggravated a nature that the parties eould not be reconciled, 
and no sufficient proofr were to be had of the frets, Very rarely, and with great 
difficulty, they pennitted Binj^ ^mbat in the listi^ viiith the cuBtomary formalities 
and ceremonies; and if it J^^ed ^t they dimyered malice or hmolence in 
either party, Ifrey never? frBed. penalty, or chastismnent which tho 

crime dceerved th«n^»!% tqok justtoe into his own hand^ since com- 
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plaints were sure to receive the most oquitahle eompoBsatlon possible; and eveijr 
body pt^t eucb restraint upon himself and observed such moderation in his deports 
ment, fearing the punidimeBt of any excesses, that it very rarely happened that 
any such appeal was necessary. iTwo or three words, inconsiderately uttered at 
different times by Henry the S^nd, first opened the door and gave rise to duels ; 
and the devil has since mmented their continuation and progress. One was, ‘Hhat 
he did not esteem a man a gentleman who sufiered another to give him the lict 
without it;” upon which, all to whom that happsiiefi came to demand 

combat in the lists; and the king, finding himself imporiuned on this point by a 
multitude of pers^s, ono'day a^ed a nian i^ho pr<^d bimi why he came to ash him 
to do him justice for an of^oe he had received, wheh ^ ^nre i;hat at his side with 
which he could do justice to himself? This, gen14wan> who knew very well what 
the king meant, immediately wrote g note to th^ fiersem by whom He thought him- 
self offended, in which he told him that he OSpect him in a meadow, in his 

doublet, aiw^ with a sword and dagger, to give satisfaction for the injury he had 
done him, and invited him to opme similarly anpod and equipped» which the other 
did; and the offended party having killed his enexny, his femk and generous con* 
duct was highly esteemed by all the court ; and several nobles having entreated the 
king to grant him a pardon, his mmesty could not in justice refuse it, since he had 
instigate him to the commission or the crime. 

^ applause this first olPQnder received for his offence, and the impunity 
he enjfoypd, inspired others with the desire of imitating him, ^nd in a short time 
rendered duels so feequeptit that the ^dng, whP Uow perceived the importance of the 
words he had so li^tiy uttered, was'eohstrained to remedy the evil by severe and 
rigorous edicts, against dueling. These were effectual in checking the spread of 
them during bis reign, that of his eldest son, FnuMds XL, mid part of that of Charles 
IX. But, as the minorities of the kings and the civi) wars opened the door to every 
kind of disorder and confempt pf law^thority, and as the lawa of France seldom 
continue long in the edict against duelHng was^iriolaiod, together with many 


others, though not to any great cfxcess; fer puldio dissensions occupied thenol^lity 
so fdlly, that they had no time to bestow oia private onec^ Then followed the reign^ 
of Henry ip,, during which duds were not on^y feugbt with perfect impunity, but 
seconds, tbirdjB,^4 even fourty worn* added, m bi^r to make the bloodshed more 
copious, and the nmesacres mom ektefudve i^d complete^ The wars of the Lea^e, 
which happened towards the end pf tlfia rei^^ ^d lasted tV^^ug^ the former 
of the following; checked pr rathw diverted the course if this sanguinary mania, 
until the peace of Yerviosj^ when it broke put wil^^ redovfoled violence and fory, as 
King Heiiiy IV. did not apply the nppcsaary remedies for the cure of the evil, either 
from negligee, cf because hfe-at^tipp dlventfd by thp numbpr of pressing 
fdfittSf upon hands* ltw!ii|SV?^^lfe^tthat ]^wipianot f^)^ 
pppupied with thejy owp whhdt mwve^ ^thei? tur?^ thoughts 

against Wmif. At lengtW hfi wiMy tpi* itm pPumderaBim numfeer pf 
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under pain of answering it in their own nances and persons, to seal or sign any 
pardon or reprieve in cosea of this nature, whatever orderi^ they might receive from 
him and lastly, to add to the terror and infamy of the pumsl^qnt, Lo ordered that 
all who were killed in a duel should be not only deprived of burial, but hung by tlio 
feet to a gibbet^ This vigorous edict, supported as it was by circiiinsti^iccs, was 
effectual ; and, for the last year of the reign of the late kjng, and the hj^t two of the 
present, there was but ono instance of a violation of it. 

[Marshal BassompiMTe goes on to say that the practice of duelling gradualk revived a^ 
tlio law against it was mitigated, or enforced, according to the espriea of those power. At 
last, the edict came to be outraged %nd despised, and men were again left to assert th^ir 
honour after the baiharion fashion that has so long prevailed in Christian £urope.J 


151.— DBATK.pF PUNY THE , 

^ PMNY THE YotWOEB. 

[Caius Fijniub Secundus, commonly called Pliny the Elder, is supposed to have been 
bom A.D. S3. Tlio manner of his death, aj>. 79, is recorded in a letter to Tacitus, by his 
nephew Cains Plinins Caecilius Secundus, commonly called Pliny the Yoimger. Of, the 
\Yritings of the elder Pliny, his * Natural History' has come down to us, which was justly 
called by his nephew “ a work of great compass and erudition, and as varied as Nature her- 
self.” The younger Pliny was born A.D. 61, and was in hip eighteenth year when the great 
emption of Vesurius occurred, which he desridbes. Of ms writings, there remote to^s his 
‘ Panegyric upon Trryan,’ and his ‘ Epistles,' te ten books. Of these curioim and interesting 
letters there is an English translation by Holmoth, He ia Supposed to have died about the 
end of Trajan’s reign.] ^ 

Your request that I would send you an aoopt^t of pay tiude’a death, in order to 
transmit a more exact relation of it to posterfeiy, deservea niy acjpowledgments ; 
for, if this accident shall bo celebrated by ypup j^n, tfee glpry of it l am well assured 
will bo rendered for ever illustrious. And notwithstan^*»ig he perished by a mis- 
fortune, which, as it involved at the same time a . most b^qtiful country in mins, 
and destroyed so many populous cirie^ seems to promise him an everlasting re-? 
membranco j notwithstanding he has hhnself coipposed many and lastteg works ; 

• yet I am persuaded the inentionipg of him. in your immortal writings will ^eatly 
contribute to etcmaliae hjs name, fiappy I esteem those to be whom Providence 
has distinguished with the abilities eiljhcr of doing such actions as are worthy of 
being related, or of relating them a m^ner worthy of being read j but doubly 
happy are they who ate felessed with both these uncommon tdents ; m the number 
of which my uncle, as )(Ss own vq^itings pd your history will evidently prove, may 
justly be ranked. It is willingness, therefore, I exeoute your commands, 

and should indeed have daimed^the ta* jf you had nqj , enjoined it. He was at 
that time with the fleet undpr his cogimfmd^at .Misenpm. On, the 23rd of Augiisfc, 
about one in the afternoon, my mPi>ep. observe a cloud which s^ 

reared of a very unusual, shte and.ohape. Pe h^d return^ taJjmtf the 
fjehefit of the stitL^ahd mms^f ^ater, and taking a wight re- 

Wwas retired to. his s^udy ? Whijed^y rps^ Wd went out upon an eminence . 

from whenfs lie ndght mm Jstm% vifwlditew uneom^on wpearam 1} 
was not at that ^atanOO f^m wM this doud issued, bu|^. 

was found aflitwMa to a^nd Yemyix^ I <^ot ^ 

deMption of its figure it to a ^ shot up j^ a 

height ih the foha of U ^t tlif iop mto g sort of 

branches ; occaslopedi I by a sudden gnat 

the force of which npw^s, or tte <!1 oh4 

pre^ 1^4. wiu 
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nated with earth and cinders. This extraordinary phenomenon excited my uncle’s 
philosophical curiosity to take a nearer view of it. Ho ordered a light vessel 
to be got ready, and gave mo the liberty, if I thought proper, to attend him. 

I rather choso to continue my studies, for, as it happened, he had given me an 
employment of that kind. As ho was coming out of the house he received a 
note from llectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost alarm at the im- 
minent danger which threatened her ; for, her villa being situated at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, there was no way to escape but by sea ; she earnestly entreated 
him, therefore, to coitfe to her assistance. He accordingly changed his first design, 
and what he began with a philosophical, he pursued with an heroical, turn of mind. 
He ordered the galleys to put to sea, and went himself on board with an intention 
of assisting not only Rectina but several others, for the villas stand extremely thick 
upon that beautiful coast. When hastening to the place whence others fled with 
the utmost terror, he steered his direct course to the point of danger, and with so 
much calmness and presence of mind as to be able to make and dictate his observa- 
tions upon the motion and figure of that dreadful scene. Ho was now so nigh the 
mountain that the cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer ho approached, 
fell into the ships, together with pumice-stones and pieces of burning rock ; they 
were likewise in danger not only of being aground by the sudden retreat of the sea, 
but also from the vast fragments which rolled down from the mountain and obstructed 
all the shore, ^ere ho stopped to consider whether he should return back again, 
to which the pilot advising him, ** Fortune,” said he, “ befriends the brave ; carry 
me to Pomponionus.” Pomponianus was then at Stabias, separated by a gulf which 
the sea, after several insensible windings, forms upon that shore. He had already 
sent his baggage on board ; for though he was not at that time in actual danger, 
yet being within the view of it, and indeed extremely near, if it should in the least 
increase he was determined to put to sea as soon as the wind should change. It; 
was favourable, however, for cariyiug my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he found 
in the greatest consternation : he embraced him with tenderness, encouraging 
and exhorting him to keep up his spirits, and, the more to dissipate bis fears, < 
he ordered, with an air of unconcern, the baths to be got ready; when, after 
having bathed, he sat down to supper with great cheerfulness, or at least (what 
is equally heroic) with all the appearance of it. In the meanwhile the eruption 
from Mount Vesuvius flamed out in several places with much violence, which 
the darkness of the night contributed to render still more visible and dreadful. But 
my uncle, in order to soothe the apprehensions of his friefid, assured him it was 
only the burning of the villages which the country people had abandoned to the flames ; 
after this he retired to restyond it is most certain he was so little discomposed as to fall 
into a deep sleep ; for; being pretty fat anH breathing hard, those who attended without 
actually heard him snore. Theeourtwhidh led to his apartment being nowalmost filled 
with stones and ashes, if he hadpontinued thcreany time Jongerit wpuld have been im- 
possible for him to have made hia way out ; it was thought proper, therefore, to awakeuiL 
'him. He got up, and went to^PomponianuB and the rest of hia company, who were 
not uij6oncemed enough to think of going to bod. They consulted together whether it 
would be most prudent to trust to the houses, which now shook fro^ side to side 
with frequent and violent concussions ; or fly to the open fields, where the calcined 
stones and cinders, though light inde^ yet fell in laige showers, olMd threatdhed 
destruction. In this distress they resolved for the fields as the loss dangerous 
situation of the two ; a resolution which, while the rest of the company were 
hurrl^ into it by their fears, my unde embraced upon cool and deliberate cond- 
deration » They went out then, having pillows tied up(m thefr heads with napkins; 
and this was their whole defmoe agmnst the storm d stones that Ufl around them. 
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Tliough it was now day everywhere else, with them it was darker than the most 
obscure night, excepting only what light proceeded from the fire and flames. They 
thought proper to go down farther upon the shore to observe if they might safely 
put out to sea, but they found the waves still run extremely high and boisterous. 
Theie my uncle, having drunk a draught or two of (x>ld water, throw himself down 
upon a cloth which was spread for him, when immediately the flames and a strong 
smell of sulphur, which was the forerunner of them, dispersed the rest of the com- 
pany, and obliged him to rise. He raised himself up with the assistanqp of two of 
his servants, and instantly fell ^own dead ; suffocated, as I conjecture, by some 
gross and noxious vapour, having always had weak lungs, and frequently subjected 
to a difflculty of breathing. As soon as it was light again, which was not till tho 
third day after this melancholy accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any marks of violence upon it, exactly in tho same posture that he fell, and looking 
more like a man asleep than dead. During all this time my mother and I, who 

■were at Misenun But as this has no connection with your history, so your 

inquiry went no farther than concerning my iincle’s death ; with that, therefore, I 
will put an end to my letter : suffer me only to add, that I have faithfully related 
to you what I was either an eyewitness of myself or received immediately after tho 
accident happened, and before there was time to vary the truth. You -wilf choose 
out of this narrative such circumstances as shall be most suitable to your purpose ; 
for there is great difference between what is proper for a letter and a history, be- 
tween writing to a friend and writing to the public. — ^Farewell. 


152.— MORNING. 

The Pools luxuriate in their descriptions of Morning and Evening. These descriptions 
belong more especially to the mornings and evenings of Summer, when the breath of 
mom " is sweet, and ** the coming on of gentle evening is “ mild.*’ 

First let us hear a quaint and simple old master sing tho ohaiius of Mornino. 


The Sun, when ho hath spread his rays, 
And shewed his face ten thousand ways. 
Ten thousand things do then begin 
To show tho life that they are in, 

The heaven shews lively art and hue, 

Of sundry shapes anditolours new, 

And laughs upon tho earth ; anon, 

Tho earth, as cold as any stone, 

Wet in the tears of her own kind, 

*Gins then to tako a joyful mind. 

For well she feels that out ^nd out, 

» Tha sun doth warm her round about. 
And dries her children tenderly ; 

And shewfl them forth full orderly. 

The mountains high, and how they stand ! 
The valleys and tho great mainland ! 

THb trees, ^tl^e herbs, tho towers strong, 
The castles, and tho rivers long. 

And even for joy thus of this hettt 
She showeth forth her pleasures great, 
.^d sleeps no more ; but sende^ forth 
diergioQis, her own dear w(nrtb» 


To mount and fly up to the air ; 

Where then they sing in order fair. 

And tell in song full merrily. 

How they have slept full quietly 
That night, about their mother's sides. 
And when they have sung more besides, 
Then fall they to their mother's breast. 
Whereas they feed or take their rest. 
The hunter then sends out his horn, 
%Lnd rangeth straight through wood and 
com. 

On hills then show the ewo and lamb, 
And every young one with his dam. 
Then lovers walk, and tell their talc, 
Both of their bliss and of thi#r bale ; 
And how they serve, and how they do. 
And how their lady loves them too. 
Then tune the birds their harmony ; 
Then flock the fowl in company ; 

Then everything doth pleasure find 
la that» that comfort all their kind. 

SUBBBT. 
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Cowlny'si ‘Hymn to is a ncblo performance, from which we extract u few stanzas:-— 

I’irst-bovn oi Cimos, who fo fair ditlat como 
Vroui tho oM NoyoV* ilarkFomo womb ; 

Wliicli wliou it saw the lovely child, 

Tho im ltincholy mass put on kind looks and smiled. 

Tlioii tide of glory which no rest doth know, 

Hut ever ebb and ever flow ! 

^’hoii golden show’r of a true Jove ' 

Who docs ill thee descend, and heaven to dtiHh iniikc love ! 

Hail ! active Nature’s watchful life and health ! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth ! 

Hail to thy husband, Heat, and thee 1 

Thou the world’s beauteous bride, the lusty bndogi'ooin he I 

Say, from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly 1 
SAviftiicss and Power by birth are thine ; 

From tliy great Sire they como, thy Sire, the Word Divine. 

Thou in the moon’s bright chariot, proud and gay, 

Dost tohy blight wood of stars survey, 

And all the year dost with theo bring 

Of thousand flowTy lights thine own nocturnal spring. 

Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands above 
Tho Siiu’s gilt tent for over move, 

And still, .as thou in pomp dost go, 

Tho shining pageants of the world attend thy show. Cowlkt. 


Tlio dramatic T.jrist.'*, Shalcspere and Fletcher, have painted some of the ehhracteristios of 
Morning with rainbow hues: • 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter tho mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding ]>jilc streams with heavenly alchemy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to rido 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from tho forlorn world his visage hide. 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace. Shakspeebl 


Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
rrom Ill's moist Cabinet mounts up on high, j, 

And wjikcatho morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

MTio doth tho world so gloriously behold, 

'file ce<lai’>iops and hills seem burnish’d gold. Shaksfbkbl 


See, the (Jay begins to broafc 
And tho light shoots like a streak 
Of subtile fire ; the wind blows cold, 
While the morning doth unfold ; 
Now birds begin to ron^, 


And the squirrel from boughs ^ 
Leaps, to get him nuts arfU fruit ; 
Tho early lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 
Many a note and many a la^ 
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Shepherds, rise, and shako off sleep! 

See, the blushing morn doth peep 
Thro’ the windows, while the suu 
To the mountain tops is run, 

Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by his climbing btilJ. 

Up, ye lazy grooms, and. fill 
Bag and bottle for tljp field! 

Clasp your cloaks fust, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 

Call the maidens np, and find 
W’ho laj^a longest, that she ritay 
Go without a friend all day; 

Then reward your dogs, and pray 
Pan to keep you from decay : 

So \mfold, and then away I - FlktchkTjU 

After these, the moclovn sonnet sonntls somewhat tame; 

Tis IK,' alone a bright and streaky sky — 

Srvl eh coring -warmth — spicy air serene — 

Fair peeping flowers, nor dews that on them lie — 

Nor sunny breadths topping tho forests green — 

That make the charm of Morning : — thoughts as high, 

As meek and pure, live in that tranquil scene, 

Whether it meet tho rapt and wakeful eye 
In vapoury clouds, or tints of clearest sliccn. 

If to behold, or hear, all natural things 
In general gladness hail the blessed light — 

Herds lowing — ^birds sporting -with devious flight, 

And tiny swarms spreading their powdery wings — 

And every herb with dewy shoots up-springing — 

If these bo joys — such joys tho Mom is ever bringing. Anon. 


lea.-TIlE ROYAL HOUSBHOLB IN 1730. « 

Buhkb. 

[It has been justly saM by Mr. Oraik, in his admirable ‘ Sketches of literahiro and 
Learning in England,* that '** Burke wa? our flrstj and is still our greatest, writer on the 
philosophy of practical politics. • • • ♦ The ^mtings of Burke are, indeed, the only 
English political writings of a past age that continue to be re^ in tho present. And they 
are now, perhaps, more studied, and thew value, hgth philosophical and oratorical, better and 
more highly appreciated than even irhen they were first produced.’* Of tho justness of tlieso 
remarks, the c^itract which we five -will furolsh an example. Tt is a part of a celobvaU^d 
^eeclkon the economical reformation of the Civil ai^d otlier Establishments — a subject which 
in itself now possesses only an historical interest, for tho abuses of which it complains have 
been long ag« swept away. But see how, in the hands of this great philosophical orator, 
what was temporary and partial becomes penhanent and universal. , Wc may add, in the 
words of tho judfcious critic just quoted, “ If it was objected to him in hi? own day, that, * too 
deep |or his hearers,* be 

• • , ‘ still on refiningj 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining; ' 

that scorching philosophy, which pervades his speeches and >vi'itmgs, and is there wedded in 
such happy union to glowing words and ^tic imagery, has rescued them olone ftora the 
neglect and oblivion that have overtaken aU the other oratory and political pamphleteering 
pf that day, however menp loudly landed at the time, %nd hl^ secured to them an existence 
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as extended as that of the langaagc.” Hie public life of Kdmund Biuko belongs to liistmy. 
He was bom in Dublin in fame to London in 1750, became a member of tho House of 
Commons in 1706, ond died in 171)7.] 


I como next to tho groat supreme body of the civil government itself. I approach 
it with that awe and reverence with which a young physician approaches to the ease 
of the disorders of his patient. Disorders, Sir, and infinnities, there arc — ^Such 
disorders, that all attempts towards method, prudence, and fragality will bo per- 
fectly vain, whilst a system of confusion remain*^ which is not only alien, but ad- 
verse to all economy; a system, which is not only prodigal in its very essence, but 
causes every thing else which belongs to it to be prodigally conducted. 

It is impossible, Sir, for any person to be an economist where no order in pay- 
ments is established ; it is impossible for "a man to be an economist who is not ablo 
to take a comparative view of his means, and of his expenses, for the year which 
lies before him ; it is impossible for a man to be an economist under whom various 
officci’s, in their several departments, may spend, — even just what they please, — 
and often with an emulation of expense, as contributing to tho importance, if not 
profit, of their several departments. Thus much is certain, that neither the pre- 
sent nor any other first lord of the treasury, has been ever able to take a survey, 
or to make even a tolerable guess, of the expenses of government for any one year, 
BO as to enable him with tho least degree of certainty, or even probability, to bring 
his affairs within compass. “Whatever scheme may be formed upon them must, be 
made on a calculation of chances. As things are circumstanced, tho first lord of 
the treasury cannot make an estimate. I am sure I servo the king, and I am suro 
I assist administration, by putting economy at least in theii* power. We must class 
services/ we must (as far as their nature admits) appropriate funds; or every thing, 
however reformed, will fall again into the old confusion. 

Coming upon this ground of the civil list, the first thing in dignity and charge 
that attracts our notice is the roycU hoimhold. This establishment, in my opinion, 
is exceedingly abusive in its constitution. It is formed upon manners and customs 
that have long since expired. In the first place, it is formed, in many respects, 
upon feudal principles. In the feudal times it was not uncommon, even among 
subjects, for the lowest offices to be held by considerable persons — persons as unfit 
by their incapacity, as improper from their rank, to occupy such employments; 
Tliey were held by patent, sometimes for life, and sometimes by inheritance. If 
my memory does not deceive me, a poj^n of no slight consideration held the office 
of patent hereditary cook to an Earl of Warwick. The Earl of Warwick’s soups, I 
fear, were not tho better for the dignity of his kitchen. 1 think it was an Earl of 
Gloucester who officiated as steward ^f the household to the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. Instances of the same kind may, in soxQp degree, be found in the Korth- 
umberland house-book and other family records. There was some reason, in ancient 
necessities, for these ancient customs. Protection was wanted; and the domestio 
tic, though not the highest, was the closest. 

The king's household has not only several strong traces of but it is 

fonned also upon the principles of a body corporate/ it has its c&m magistrates, 
courts, and by-laws. This might be necessary in the ancient times, in order to have 
a government within itself, capable of regulating the vast and dnruly multitude 
which composed and attended it. This was the origin of the ancient court called 
the Oreen composed of the marshal, treasurer, and other great officers of the 
household, with certain clerks. The rich subjects of the kingdom (only on a reduced 
. scale) have smee altered their economy f and turned the course of their expense 
fepm the maintenance of vast ertabliehments within thair walls to the emplcnfment 
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of a great variety of independent trades abroad. Their influence is lessened ; but a 
mode of accommodation, and a style of splendour, suited to the manners of the 
times, has been increased. Royalty itself has insensibly followed ; and tlio royal 
household has been carried away by the resistless tide of manners, but with this 
very material diflTcrenco — private men have got rid of tho cri:ablishments along 
with the reasons of them; whereas the royal household has lost all that was stately 
and venerable in the antique manners, without retrenching any thing of the cumbrous 
charge of a Gothic establishment. It is shrunk into the polished littleness of modern 
eleganco and personal accommodatftn; it has evaporated from the gross concrete into 
an essence and rectified spirit of expense, where you have tuns of ancient pomp in a 
vial of modern luxury. 

But when tho reason of old establishments is gone it is absurd to preserve nothing 
but the burthen of them. This is suporstitiously to embalm a carcass not worth 
an ounce of the gums that are used to preserve it. It is to burn precious oils in 
the tomb ; it is to offer meat and drink to the dead, — not so much an honour to 
the deceased as a disgrace to the survivors. Our palaces are vast inhospitable halls. 
There the bleak winds, there “ Boreas, and Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,” 
howling through the vacant lobbies, and clattering tho doors of deserted guard- 
rooms, appall the imagination, and conjure up the grim spectres of departed tyrants 
— the Saxon, the Norman, and the Dane ; the stem Edwards and fierce Henries — 
who stiUk from desolation to desolation, through the dreary vacuity and melancholy 
succession of chiU and comfortless chambers. When this tumult subsides, a dgad 
aud still more fiightful silence would reign in this desert, if every now and then the 
tacking of hammers did not announce that those constant attendants upon all courts 
in all ages, JobSj were still alive ; for whoso sake alono it is that any trace of ancient 
grandeur is suffered to remain. These palaces arc a true emblem of some govern- 
ments; the inhabitants aro decayed, but tho governors and magistrates still 
flourish. They put me in mind of Old Sarum, where tho representatives, more in 
number than tho constituents, only serve to inform us that this was once a place of 
tiBde, and sounding with “ the busy hum of men,” though now you can only trace 
the streets by tho colour of tho com ; end its sole manufacture is in member.s of 
parliament. 

These old establishments were formed also on a third principle, still more ad- 
■ verse to the living economy of the age. They were formed, Sir, on tho principle of 
pnrmywfm aivd receipt in In former days, when tho household was vast, and 

tho supply scanty and precarious, the royal purveyors, sallying forth from under 
tho Gothic portcullis to purchase provision with power and prerogative instead of 
money, brought home the plunder of an hundred markets, and all that could be 
seized from a flying and hiding country, and deposited their spoil in an hundred 
caverns, with each its keeper. There every commodity, received in its rawest con- 
dition, went through all the process which fitted it for use. This inconvenient 
receipt produced an economy suited only to itself. It multiplied offices beyond all 
measure ; buttery, pantry, and all that rabble of places, which, though profitable to 
the holders, an% expensive to the state, are almost too mean to mention. 

All this might bo and 1 believe was, necessary at iirst j for it is remarkable that 
purveyance^ after its regulation had been the subject of a long line of statutes (not 
fewer, Tthink, ^bifh twenty-six) was wholly taken away by the twelfth of Charles 
the S^nd ; yet, in the next year of the same reign, it was found necessary to re- 
vive it by a special act of parliament, for the sake of tho king’s journeys. This, Sir, 
is curious, and what would hardly be expected in so reduced a couri as that of Charles 
the Second, and so improved a country as England might then be thought But so 
it was. In Qur time, one well-i&Ued and ir^-covered stage-coach requires moro accom- 
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moclation Ilian a royal progress ; and every district, at an hour’s waining, con 
supply an army. 

I do not say, Sir, that nil these establishments, whoso principle is gone, Lave 
been systeinalically kept up for inlluence solely ; neglect had its share. But this 
I am sure of, that a^ cousidm*ation of influcnco has hindered any one from attempt- 
ing to pull them down. For the purposes of influence, and for those purposes 
only, are retained hhlf, at least, of tho household establishments. No revenue, no, 
not a royal revenue, can exist under the accumulated charge of ancient establish- 
ment, niodom luxury, and parliamentary politic^ corruption. 

If therefore w’O aim at regulating this household, the question will be, whether wc 
ought to econoiuizo by detail or by 'principle f The example we have had of tho 
success of an attempt to economize by detail, and under establishments adverse to 
the attempt, may tend to decide this question. 

At the beginning of his majesty’s reign, Lord Talbot came to the administration 
of a great department in the household. I believe no man ever entered into his 
majesty’s service, or into the service of any prince, with more clear integrity, or 
with more zeal and affection for the interest of his master ; and, I must add, with 
abilities for a still higher scTvice. Economy was then announced os a maxim of tho 
reign. This noble lord, therefore, made several attempts towards a reform. In the 
year 3 777, when the king’s civil list debts came last to be paid, he explained very 
fully the success* of his undertaking. He told the House of Lords that he had 
attempted to reduce the charges of tho king’.s tables, and his kitchen. — The thing, 
Sir, was not below him. Ho knew that there is nothing interesting in the concerns 
of men whom wc love and honour that is beneath our attention. — ** Love,” says oiio 
of our old poets, “esteems no office mean;” and, with still more spirit, “entire 
aflection scorneth nicer hands.” Frugality, Sir, is founded on the principle that all 
riches have limits. A royal household, grown enormous oven in the meanest de- 
partments, may weaken and perhaps destroy all energy in tho highest offices of the 
state. The gorging a royal kitchen may stint and famish the uegociations of a 
kingdom. Tlicreforc the object was worthy of his, was worthy of any man’s attenticj. 

In consequence of this noble lord's resolution (as he told the other House), ho 
reduced several tables, and put the persons entitled to thorn upon board wages, much 
to their own satisfaction. But unluckily, subsequent duties requiring constant at- 
tendance, it was not possible to prevent their being fed where they were employed 
— and thus this first step towards economy doubled the expense. 

There was another disaster far more doleful than tliis. I shall state it, as tho 
cause of that misfortune lies at the bottom of all our prodigality. Lord Talbot at- 
tempted to reform the kitchen ; but such, as he vrell observed, is the consequence 
of having (Lity done by one porson^ whilst another enjoys the emoluments, that he 
found himself frustrated in all his designs. On that rock his whole adventure split 
— his whole scheme of economy was dashed to pieces ; his department became more 
expensive than ever ; tho civil list debt accumulated — Why ? It was tiiily from a 
cause which, though perfectly adequate to the effect, one would not have instantly 
guessed — it was because the turmpii in the king' e kUxkmvm m/mhir of padiarnent. 
The king’s domestic servants Were all undone ; his tradesmen resq^ed unpaid, and 
became bankrupt — hecauafi the twrnapU of the kvng^e kitchen was n member ofpariicment. 
His majesty’s slumbers were interrupted, his pillow was stuffed with thortis, and 
his peace of mind entirely broken — because the king's turnspit was a member of par- 
liwmvd. The judges were unpmd ; the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way ; 
tho foreign ministers remained inactive and unprovided ; the system of Europe was 
dissolved ; the chain of our alliances was broken ; all the wheels of government at 
home abroad were stopped— deoatw the kin^s tusnydt was a member of parliament. 
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15^.— ON THJ-: NEAV TESTAMENT 

Doddiudue. 

[Philip Doddiudoe was born in 1702 ; died in 1751. His family w'crc of that nuiuerous 
and respectable body of noncoufomiists who seceded from the Church soon after the restora- 
tion of Cliai'les 11. Hoddridge was educated for tlie ministry; and became one of the most 
distinguished of that body. His early death was lamented not only by those of his own per- 
suasion, but by all zealous and earnest Gliristians. His works, amongst which ai‘e * Tiio 
Bise and Progress of Beligiou in the Soul,’ and * Tho Family Expositor,' are monuments of 
bis deep piety and unaffected eloqu(^ce.] 


I have long been convinced that if anything can stop that progress of infidelity 
and vice, which every wise man beholds with soitow and fear, that if anything can 
allay those animosities, which (unnatural as they are) have so loi\g inflamed us, and 
pained tho heart of every generous Chiistian; in a word, that if anything can 
establish tho purity and honour, the peace and glory of the Church, or spread the 
triumphs of personal and domestic rcligiou among us, it must be an nttciitivc study 
of the Word of God, and especially of tho New Testament, that best of books ; 
which, if read with impartiality and seriousness, under tho influences of that blessed 
Spirit by whom it was inspired, would have the noblest tendency to enlighten and 
adorn the mind, and not only to touch but to animate and transform the heart. 

The New Testament is a book written with the most eonsunfmate knowledge of 
human nature ; and though there are a thousand latent beauties in it, which it is 
the business and glory of true criticism to place in a strong point of light, the 
general sense and design of it is plain to every honest reader, even at the veiy first 
perusal. It is evidently intended to bring us to God through Christ, in a humblo 
dependence on the communication of his sad'etifying and (piickoning Spirit; and 
to engage us to a courso of faithful and universal obedience, chiefly from a grateful 
sense of the riches of divine grace, manifested to us in tho Gospel. And though 
this scheme is indeed liable to abuse, as every thing else is, it appears to me plain 
«n fact, that it has been, and still is, the gi and instinimcnt of reforming a vciy de- 
generate world ; and, according to tho best observations I have been able to make 
on what has passed about me, or within my own breast, I have found, that in pro- 
portion to the degree in which this evangelical scheme is received and relished, the 
intei*est of true virtue and holiness flourished, and the mind is formed to manly 
devotion, diffusive benevolence, steady fortitude, and, in short, made ready to every 
good word and work. * 

I should have thought, my honoured friends, that I had made you a very un- 
worthy return for your rcgoi’d to me, if I had offered you merely aji amusement, 
though ever so critical and polite. It had b^en much better, on both sides, that 
the work should never have been undertaken or perused, than that these divine 
authors should be treated like a set of profane classics; or that the sacred and 
i)0iomctitous transactions which they rc^te, should be bandied and read like an in- 
vented tale, or a common history. I have often reminded myself of it ; and per- 
mit me no^ Sirs, solemnly to remind you, that these are the Memoirs of tho Holy 
Jesus, the Saviour of sinful men, whom to know is life eternal, and whom to neglect 
is everlasting aestruction. We have here the authentic records of that Gospel 
which was intqjided as the great medicine for our souls ; of that character which 
is our pattern ; of that death which is our ransom ; of Him, iu short, whoso name 
we bear, as we are professed Christians; and before 'whose tribunahve are all shortly 
to appear, that our eternal existence may bo determined, blissful or miserable, ac- 
cording to our regard for what ho has taught, and done, and endured. Let not tho 
gi’eatest, thereforo, think it beneath their notice; nor the meanest imagine, that 
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ttinldst all ilie most necessary cares and labours, they can find any excuse for neglect- 
ing or for even postponing it. 

Had 1 not been fully convinced of the importance of Christianity, I should not 
have determined to devote my whole life to its service, (for, on the principles of 
natural religion, I know the soul to be immortal, and should expect nothing but its 
ruin in the ways of the most sanctified fraud ;) but as I am thus convinced, I must 
make it my humble request to evciy one that enters on the perusal of these 
volumes, that they may, for a little while at least, be the employment of his retired 
hours ; and that, as he x^rocccds from one section ^o another, he would pause and 
reflect, “ Whose words do I hear ? Whose actions do I survey ? Whose suffer- 
ings do I contemplate 1 ” And as all must know they are the words, the actions, 
and the sufferings of Jesus the Son of God, our supremo Lord, and our final Judges 
let it be farther, and very seriously inquired, in what degree the obvious and con- 
fessed design of the glorious Gospel haa been practically regarded and complied with : 

Can I, in my heart, think that I am a disciple, whom such a Master will approve, 
and whom ho will choose for his attendant in that world of glory to which he is 
now gone 1” Let the plainness of this advice bo forgiven ; for such is the temper 
and conduct of most who call themselves Christians, that, if this religion be true, 
their cold and unaffccting knowledge of the history of Christ, and of the purposes 
of his appearance, will only servo to furnish out matter for eternal self-accusation and 
remorse : and he at best but a learned and polite infidel, .who would not rather 
be the instrument of conducting the lowest creature, capable of reading or hearing 
these lines, to the saving knowledge of a cmcified Redeemer, than fill the mo.st re- 
fined nation with his own applause, while the grace of the Saviour is forgotten, or 
his service neglected. 

As what I now pre.sent to the reader concludes the historical part of the New 
Testament, I here fulfil the promise which I long since mode, of offering some re- 
marks on the* excellence and usefulness of that history; which may dispose the 
reader more frequently to review it, and to study it with tho greater application. 

It must be universally granted, that the excellence of any performance is to br 
estimated by considering its design, and tho degree in which it is calculated to 
answer it. The design of tho Gospel history is summed up in the words which I 
have placed for my motto ; which, though they are taken from the conclusion of 
St. John’s Gospel, are applicable, not only to all tho other Evangelists, but likewise 
to the Acts of the Apostles, that invaluable appendix to them< “ These things are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is tho Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name.” 

I shcdl beg leave to show how admirably the history before us is calculated to 
answer both these ends : viz., to produce a conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and to make those good impressions^ on tho heart, which may secure tho eternal 
life and happiness of the reader ; which no speculatiy© conviction, even of the most 
sublime, comprehensive, and important truths, will itself be able to do. I appr^ 
hend, that in proportion to the degree in which these tm premises can bo illustrated, 
the excellence and value of this history will immediately appear ; for man is sq 
far infatuated as to dispute, whether pbtaining life, eternal life, be an end of the 
highest importance ; how light soever he may in fact make of it, ana how wantonly 
soever he may barter it away for every trifle that*strikcs his imagination or' fires 
his pas.sions. Obvious as the hints are which occur on these heads, 1 will touch a 
little upon them, that we. may more evidently see how much we are indebted to tho 
'Oiviuc ‘Wisdom and Goodness, in giving us so invaluable a treasure as these books 
contain, and how highly we are concerned to Rttend diligently to the contenta 
of them. 
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First, every intelligent recuier of this Evangelical History must have seen, that it 
is admirably adapted to produce and support, in all attentive and impartial minds, 
a strong conviction of the ti-uth of Christianity ; and, by consequence, of the divine 
glories of Jesus the Christ, as the Son of God. 

It is evident that our most material arguments for the demonstration of the 
truth of Christianity, are drawn from miracles, from prophecies, from the character 
of its founders, and from the genius of the religion itself. Now, though all those 
roceivo great illustiation from the epistolary parts of the New Testament, and 
some of them, especially tho second, from the Old ; yet it is certain that the great 
basis and foundation of them all, is what wc read in tho histoiy of Christ add his 
Apostles. There we are informed^f the miracles which they wrought, of the cha- 
racter they maintained, and of tho system of religion which they published to tho 
world ; and the application of Old Testament prophecies to Jesus of Nazareth, is, 
beyond all controversy, to bo justified chiefly from what we find there. 

These books do in the most authentic manner, as we have demonstrated elsewhere, 
show us who Jesus of Nazareth was, and what ho professed himself to bo. They 
give us an account of the very high pretensions he made to an immediate mission 
from God, and to a most intimate relation to him, as His Son, in a peculiar and ap- 
propriate sense, not communicable to any other. They give us also, as in this con- 
nection it is very fit they should, a very largo and circumstantial narration of a 
variety of miracles which he wrought. Their number appears to ho very great ; so 
that a late writer, who had considered them very accurately, reckons up sixty-nine 
relating to particular persons, besides twenty other instances, in all of which several, 
and in most of them multitudes — yea, frequently great multitudes, are mentioned, 
not merely as tho spectators, but as tho objects of his miraculous power ; which 
must, on the most moderate computation, arise to many hqndreds ; — not to mention 
those yet more numerous mii’aclcs which were performed by his Apostles in his 
name, wherever they came, ''especially after the descent of the Holy Ghost ujicn 
them ; or the variety of supernatural gifts and powers with which they w^cre en- 
dowed ; and which, in many thousands of instances, they communicated to others. 

It is further to bo recollected here, that these miracles ivero not of such a kind 
as to leave any room for a doubt, whether they lay within the natural efficacy of 
second causes or not ; since the most hopeless and inveterate diseases gave way, 
not merely to some trivial application of means, whether internal or external, but 
to a touch or a word ; and death itself obeyed the voice of Jesus, and of his seiwants, 
speaking by his authority.* 

Now I would wish tlaat any one who feels himself inclined to scepticism with re- 
gard to Christianity, would sit down and read over every one of tho Evangelists in 
this pai-ticular view ; tl at ho would take the stories of the several miracles in their 
succession ; and, after having attentively weighed them, w'ould ask his own heart, 
whether, if he had seen such fa^ts as these, he would not immediately have been 
coqvincQcl in his own conscience that this was indeed the seal of Heaven, set to the 
commission of the person who performed them ; and, conse(j[ucntly, whether, if these 
things were rctlly done by Jesus, and his missionaries in his name, ho must not be 
compelled to acki^owledge that Christianity is true. Let any impariial and rational 
man in the world judge, whether, if an impostor had arisen, falsely and blasphemously 
arrogathig to hiiqstelf the high tflles of the Son of God and Saviour of men, God 
would have honoured his lips with this wonderful power over diseases and death ; 
or his dead body, after a public execution, with a resurrection : that is, in one word, 
whether he would have interposed to give such credit to him, as it is not pretended 
no hath ever given, in any other instances, to4he best of men, in the best of causes. 
Every man’s heart will surely tell him, with the circumstances of suoh facts full 
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ill liis vi6w, tliiit tho only question is, whether they be themselves credible 1 And 
that, if this bo allowed, tho divine attestation to the authority of such a teacher 
follows, by a connection which can never bo broken, and which probably few men 
living will have an inveteracy of prejudice siiflicicnt to gaiusiiy. 

Tlic historical books of the New Testament do also admirably illustrate that ar- 
gument in favour of Christianity, which is drawn from the accomplishment of pro- 
phecies ; and this in a variety of respects. Many very important passages of this 
kiinl are expressly quoted ; not merely by way of allusion, but by a litoral and ex- 
act application of them, according to their gcnuiife sense, and agreeably to the con- 
nection in which they stand. The application of some others, in themselves more 
dubious, will, upon strict examination, appear jtlst ; and may prove a key to tho 
sense of many more, on the truest principles of analogy, as many writers have 
shown : nay, the texts quoted by way of allusion and accommodation, of which there 
are such numerous instances, have consequently tended to the establishment of tho 
argument from prophecies, however, under injudicious management, they may seem 
to have perplexed it ; as they have had their share in recommending tho Jewish 
Scriptures to the perusal of Christians ; and so in guarding them more surely against 
any possibility of corruption, if the Jews themselves could have been wicked enough 
to attempt it. 

But, besides these various views in which the citations may be considered under 
this head I must further ob.setvo, that when not this or that particular passage of 
the Evangelical history alone, but tho whole scries of it, comes to be compared with 
correspondent rtpresentaiions in the Old Testament, it fixes upon the mind tho 
strongest imi^imsion that can well bo imagined, of tho reference of tho Vrophets to 
Jesus as the Messiah. The ingenious Earl of Rochester, whose story is so celebrated, 
was deeply sensible of this, with regard to tho 53rd of Isaiah, »^s illustrated by all 
the story of bur Lord’s passions : and there arc many other sections of that prophet, 
and of several others, to which the remark may bo applied ; which, indeed, extends 
to all tho general representations of the Messiah’s character, conduct, and circiun- 
stanccs. 

The account which tho Now Toetament gives us of tho temper and cliaraclcr of 
our Divine Redeemer, is a topic of argument on tliis head by no means to be for- 
gotten. "We do not, indeed, there meet with any studied cncomiunis upon the 
subjocl. The authors deal not in such sort of productions ; but, which is a tliou- 
saiid times better, they show us the character itself. Tho sight of what is great and 
beautiful has another kind of effect than tho most eloquent description of it. And 
hero we behohl tho actions of Christ ; W'c attend his discourses, and havo a plain 
and open view of his behaviour. Tn consequence of this wo see in him every thing 
venerable, every thing amiable. AVo see a perfection of goodness nowhere in the 
world to bo seen or to bo heard ; and numberless Arguments plead at once, to 
persuade tho heart that it is absolutely impossible such a person should be engaged 
ill a design founded in known falsehood, and tending only to mislead aud'ruiii' his 
followers. 

And though it is true tho character of his Apostles does not fully come up to the 
standard of their master, nor is entirely free from some small blemishea ; yet wc 
see so little of that kind in them, and on the “cWiti-ary, such ai^ assemblage of the 
human, divine, aud social virtues, that wo cannot, if wo thoroughly know them, if 
wo foini an intimate acquaintance with them, cntettaiii with patience the least 
suspicion, that they were capable of a part so detestable os theirs must have been, 
if they knew Jesus to havo been an impostor, and the gospel a fable ; with which 
they mast be chargeable, if Christianity were not indeed as authentic aud divine. 
The series of sufferings which t&oy endured ; the gentle humble patience with 
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which they bore them ; the steady perseverance and invincible fortitude with which 
they pursued their scheme, in the midst of them all, and with no earthly prospect 
but that of continued hardship and persecution, till it should end in death, furnibli 
out an important branch of this argument ; which the Book of Acts, especially 
taken in connection with the epistles, does almost continually illustrate, in tlie most 
aitlcss, and therefore the most forcible, manner. 

To conclude this head, the history before us rc[>rcsciits, in the most clear and con- 
vincing light, the genius of that doctrine which Christ taught, and of the religion 
wliich ho came to settle in tlic^ world. When wo view it as exhibited in human 
writings may mistake : for it is too often tinctured with the channel through 
which it has passed. Men of bad dispositions have warped it, to make it comply 
with the corruptions of their own hearts, and to subserve, in many instances, the 
schemes of their ambitious and worldly interests. Good men, insensibly influenced 
by a variety of prejudices, which, under fair and plausible forms, have insinuated them- 
selves into their breasts, have frequently tuistaken, not the essentials of Christianity 
(for no good man can mistake them), but the circumsta! dials of it ; and have 
propagated their various and frequently contradictory mistakes, with a zeal, Avhich 
nothing but an appreheusion that they were its fumlamcjitals could have inspired ; 
and thus its original purity and beauty have becii debased and obscured. But here 
wo drink this water of life at its fountain-head, untainted and unmixed, and with 
that peculiar spirit, which, at a distance from it, is so apt to evaporate Here wo 
plainly perceive there is nothing in the scheme but what is most worthy of God to 
reveal, and of his 8on to publish — to publish to the world. Here we see, not, as in 
the heathen writers, some detached sentiment, finely heightened with the beauty 
of c'iprcision and pomp of words, like a scattered fragtncTit, with the partial traces 
of iinpi lived elegance and magnificence ; but the elevation of a comiflcto temple, 
woJ’Lliy of the Deity to whom it is consecrated : so harmonious a system of 
iiniiiingiod truth, so complete a plan of universal duty, so amiable a representation 
of true im»riility in all its parts, without redundancy, and without ddfoct, that the 
^uore capable we are of judging of real excellence, the more we shall bo prepossessed 
in its favour. And if we have a capacity and opportunity of examining together 
with it the books which the followers of other religions have esteemed sacred, and 
the system of doctrines and manners wliich their respective foiuulers have iniblished 
to the world, wo shall find how much tho Gospel is credited by the comparison — 
shall indeed find the diljjrenco much like that of a coarse picture of sunshine, from 
tho origimil beams of that celestial luminary. This I have so deeply felt in mine 
own heart, while reading those books, and especially, while commenting upon them, 
that it has been matter of astonishment, as well as grief, to iqc, that there should 
be any mind capable of resisting evidence so ^^rarioii.s, so powerful, and so sweet. 

But this leads me to the other branch of the argument, in which 1 shall remind 
my reader, • 

• St)C(5ndly, That these books are admirably adapted to make those good impres- 
sions on the^cart which may prcjiarc it for eternal life, through the name of the 
Redeemer, of whose divino mission they contain such iucoiito.stible proofs. 

Now, tho meet effectual demonstration, of this would be an attentive pcnisal of 
these books, uot^so much with a view to criticise upon them, as to give up the soul 
to their genuine influence, and to leave the hcai't to be (if I may so express myself) 
carried away with the torrent whither it will : and the im[)U]se cannot fail hf being 
in some happy direction, and, amidst all its varieties, will undoubtedly bera’ us foi- 
ward towards that perfection of goodness and of happiness which is the great end 
of all our pursuits. 

For surely the breast of eveiy well-disj)osed reader, under the influences of that 
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Blessed Spirit whicli guided the sacred penmen in these lively and well-chosen 
narrations, must, by every page of them, bo inflamed with some devout passion : 
and his progress must often bo interrupted with tears of holy delight, and with 
waim, and perhaps rapturous, aspirations of soul. Surely this adorable Saviour 
cannot be heard, cannot be seen, without admiration and love. Surely the heart 
must often, as it were, go out to meet him, with its cheeriul hosanna's to him that 
comoth in the name of the Lord. Often must it rise in affectionate praises to the 
God and Father of all, who blessed this earth of ours with such a visitant, who en- 
riched it with such an unspeakable, such an inestimable gift. A thousand times 
must it congratulate, and almost envy, the happy lot of those, who, dwelling on 
earth, though in the meanest cottages, when it was blessed with the presence of 
•such a Teacher, such a Friend, had daily opportunities of convening with him. 
And as often may it exult to think, that he is still near by his spiritual presence, 
carrying on the kind purposes of his appearance in mortal flesh ; and waiting, by 
the dictates of his divine philosophy, to train up the immortal spirits of men for 
their proper and complete happiness. Under the impression of that thought, how 
strongly must the soul be disposed to inquire after Christ, to form an acquaintance 
with him, to commit itself to his discipline and guardianship, to trace his steps, 
and, as far as possible, to imbibe his spirit! What will appear so desirable as to 
secure his friendship, to be honoured with his high approbation, and enriched with 
the blessings of his patronage and carel Beceiving the divine oriicles from his 
lips, what incomiwablo advantages have wo for learning every thing great and 
lovely 1 What powerful inducements diligently to labour, ardently to pray, liberally 
to dispense good, calmly to' endure injuries, patiently to support the heaviest afHic- 
iious, and resolutely to meet the most dreadful death, if called out to encounter it 
in the way of our duty ? 

Among many other good afibetions which the perusal of this history may naturally 
inspire, and which I have endeavoured often to suggest in the improvements which 
conclude each* section, I cannot forbear mentioning one more ; I mean a generous 
and cordial love to our fellow Christians of every rank and denomination. I neveiJ 
reflect upon the New Testament in this view, but I find it diflftcult to conceive how 
so much of a contrary temper should ever have prevailed amongst such multitudes 
who have professed religiously to receive it — yea, whose office hath been to inter- 
pret and enforce it. To have enlisted under the banner of Jesus, to have felt liis 
love, to have espoused his interest, to laljour to serve him, to aspire after t)ic enjoy- 
ment of him, should, methinks, appear to every one, even on the slightest reflec- 
tion, a bond of union too strong to be broken by the different apprehensions that 
one or another of us may entertain (perhaps, too, after diligent inquiry) concerning 
the exact sense of some of the doctri^ies he taught, or the circumstantial forms of 
some of his institutions. A humble sense of our own weakness, and of the many 
imperfections of our character, which will never be more deeply felt than when we 
consider ourselves as standing before our Divine Master, will dispose us to mutiwl' 
candour, will guard us against the indecency of contending in bis presence, and 
will, as St. Paul, with admirable spirit, expresses it, dispose us to receive one 
another, as Christ hath received us. Yea, our hearts will be so ca^rly desirous of 
employing our life in serving him to the best purpose wo can, that we shall dread 
the thought of mis-spending, in our mutual animosities, accusations, aqd complaints, 
the time that was given us fi}r ends so much nobler, and which is capable of being 
employed to the honour of our common Lord, and for the benefit of the Church 
and the World. 




[Ms^'^atebton is a gentleman of fortune resident in Yorkshire, who is distinguished for 
liis enthusiastic pursuit of his favourite subjebt of Natural History^ in the most harbaroDS 
regions, amidst no common dangers and difficulties. His * Wanderings in Soutfi Amorica,' 
from which thei following is an extract, is a narrative, or leather series of sketches, connected 
with his travels iVom 1812 to 1824.] 

Let us now turn our attention to the Sloth, whose native haunts have hitherto 
been so little known, and probably litHe looked into. Those who have written on 
this singular animal have remarked that he is in a perpetual state of pain ; that he 
is proverbially slow in his movements; that he is a prisoner in space; wd that, 
as soon as ho has consumed all the leaves of the tree upon which he had mounted, 
he rolls himself up in the form of a ball, and then fidls to the ground. This is not 
the case. 

If the naturalists who have written the history of the Sloth had gone into the 
wihlsj in order to examine his haunts and economy, they would not have drawn the 
foregoing conclusions; they would have learned, that though all other quadrupeds 
may bo described whil^e resting upon the ground, the Sloth is on exception to this 
rule, and that his histoiy must be written while he is in the tree. 

This singular animal is destined by nature io be produced, to live, and to die in 
the trees ; and, to do justice to him, naturalists must examine him in this upper 
dement. He is a scarce and solitaiy animal, and being good food he is never 
allowed to escape. He inhabits remote and gloomy forests, where snakes take up 
their abode, and where cruelly sting^g ants and scorpions, and swampy and in- 
inimerablo thorny shrubs and bushe% obstruct the steps of civilised man. Were 
you to draw your own conclusions from the descripti<His which iiave been given of 
the Sloth, you would probiAdy suspect that no naturalist has actually gone into the 
wilds with the fixed detorminstbn to find him out, wd examine his haunts, and see 
whether nature has committed any blunder in theHrination of this extraordinaiy 
creature, which appears to us so forlorn ai^ ny8erabl& so ill put together, and »> 
totally unfit to enjoy the blessings which have been so rountifuUy given to the rest 
of auguated nature; for he has^o soles to his feet, and he is evidently ill at ease 
when ho tries to move on theground, and it is then that be looks updn your fiiee 
wifli a countenance that says, “ Have pity on me, for I am in pain a^ sorrow.'* 

It mostly happens t^t Indians and Negroes are the people who catch the Sloth, 
and bring it to^the white mad ; hence it may be coujectiured that the errdneous 
accounts we have^hitherto had of the Sloth have not been penned dom with the 
slightest inteniiAntto mislead the ^reader, or give him an exaggerated history, but 
that these errofs nave naturally ariW by examining the Sloth in those (daoee where 
nature never intended that he should be exhibited. 

However, we are now in his own detain. Mon but little frequents these thick 
and noble forests,’ which extend for and wide on every side of us. This, then, is 
the proper place to ga in quest ot the &th« We will first take a near view'^ him. 

gnu quABXRn, t 
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$y obta^ing a know*lcdgo of his asatomyy wo shall bo eni^Uod to ahpount for his 
vdovoiiae&tB horoalberi when we see him iu his popper haunts. Bis fore-legs, or, 
inoro ec^rectly speahing» his ams, are apparently .much too* long, while l^is hind- 
legate veiT'Short, ai«i look aa if they e^tld be bent almost to the shape of a cork- 
screw. Bom the fore and hindlegs, by their ibn^, and by the manner in which 
they are joi^gd to the body, are qeiito pcapaeitated from acting in a perpendidilar 
direction, or in supporting it on tt earth, as the bodies of other quadrupeds are 
supported by their legs. Hence, when you place him on the door, his belly touches 
the ground. Now, granted that he supported hin^lf on his legs like other animals, 
nevertheless hP would bo iu pain, for ho has no soles to his feet, and his claws are 
vciy sharp, and long, and curved ; so that, were his body supported by bii^eet, it • 
would bo by their extremities, just as your body would be, were you to throw your- 
self on all fours, and try to support it on the ends of your toes and fingers — a try- 
ing positibn. Were the floor of gloss, or of a polished surface, the Sloth would 
actually be quite stationary; but as the ground is- generally rdugh, with little pro- 
tuberances upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, &;c., this just suits tlio Sloth, 
and he moves his fore-legs in all directions, in order to And something to lay hold 
of; and when he has succeeded he pulls hflhsclf forward, and is thus enabled to 
travel onwards, but at the same time in so tardy and awkward a manner as to 
aoquire him the name of Sloth. 

Indeed his looks and his gestures evidently betray bis uncomfortable mtuation ; 
and, as a sigh ovoiy now and then escapes him, we may bo entitled to conclude that 
he is actually in pain. 

Some years ago 1 kept a Sloth in my room for several months. I often took 
him out ^ the house and placed him upon the ground, in order to have 'ah oppor- 
tunity of observing his motions. If the ground were rough, he would pull himself 
forwards, 1^ means of his fore-legs, at a pretty good pace ; and he invariably im- 
mediately shaped his course tow^s the nearest tree. But, if I put him upon a 
smooth well-trodden part of the road, he appeared to be in trouble and distress: 
his favourite ahp^e was the back of a chair ; and, after getting all his legs in a liu^ 

* upon the topmost part of it, he would hang there for hours together, and often with 
a low and inward cry, would seem to invite mo to take notice of him. 

The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole life in trees, and never leaves them 
but through force, or by aooideni An aU-ruling Providence has ordered man to 
tread on the surfom of the earth, the eagle to soar in the expanse of tho skies, and 
the. monkey and squirrel to inhabit tho trees ; still these may change their relative 
situations without feeling mu^ inconvenience : but the Sloth is doomed to spend 
his whole life in the trees ; aiff what is more extraordinary, not the branches, 
like the squirrel and the monkey;^ but under thorn. He moves suspended from 
the brahcb, he lesta euapeiAod flom it, and bo rieeps suspended from it. To en- 
able him to do this, he must have a very dif^r^t ferma^n from that of any^>ther 
known quadruped. . 

Hence hb seemmgiy bunglod conibnnation is at onoe accounted fyr ; and in lieu 
o^th^Bbth leading a.painfhl life, and entailinga melanoholy and misdtable existence^ 
oa its pifOgeny» it is hilr to surmise that it just ezgo^ life^as much as any 
other that its extraordinaiy formation and ringular habits are but far- 

ther pvnsA to us to admire the wonderfhl wor^B oif Omn^tencc. 

It innst be observed that the Sloth does not hang head downwards like the 
vampire. When asleep^ he supports himself from a branch paralltl to the earth. 
Be smses the bratu^ with one arm, and then with the other; and, after that, 
brings up both his legs^ caie by one, to the same branch ; so that all fbur are in a 
hue i bfS.ieeme perfidy at vest In this position. Notr, had he a taU, he would be 
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at a loss to know what to do with it in this jwsition ; were ho to draw it up within 
his legsj it wonld interfere with them ; and, were he to l$t it hang down, it >\ould 
become the -sport of tho winds. Thus his deficiency of tail is a benefit to him ; 
it is merely an apology for a tail, scarcely exceeding an inch and a half in length. 

I obsoiwod, when he was climbing, he never used his arms both together, but 
fidiki one, and then tho other, and so on alternately. There is a singulanty in his 
liair, different from that of all other animals, and, I believe, hitherto' unnoticed by 
naturalists ; his hair is thick and coarse at the extremity, and gi'adually tapers to the 
loot, where it becomes fine as aespider's web. His fur has so much the hue of tho 
moss whigh grows on the branches of tho trees, that it is voiy difficult to make him 
out w]^en ho is at rest. * 

The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longitudinal bar of very fine black hair on 
Ills back, rather lower than the shoulder blades ; on each side of this black bar thcro 
is a space of yellow hair, equally fine ; it has'tlie appcaraiico of being pressed into 
the body, and looks exactly as if it had been singed. If wo examine tho anatomy 
of his fovc-legs, we shall immediately perceive, by their firm and muscular texture, 
how very capable they arc of supporting tho pendent w^oight of his body, both in 
climbing and at rest ; and, instep of pronouncing them a bungled composition, as 
a celebrated naturalist lias done, wo shall consider them as remarkably well calcu- 
lated to perform their extraordinary functions. 

As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within the tropica, where the trees touch 
each other in the greatest profusion, there seems to be no reason why ho should 
confine himself to one tree alone for food, and entirely strip it of its leaves. 
Dining the many years I have ranged the forests, I have never seen a tree in such 
a state of nudity ; indeed, I would hazard a conjccturo that, by tho time the animal 
had finished the last of the old leaves, there would bo a new crop on the port of the 
tree ho had stripped first, ready for him to begin again, so quick is tho process of 
vegetation in these countries. 

There is a saying amongst tho Indian^ that when the wind blows tho Sloth begins 
ito travel. In calm weather ho remains tranquil, probably not liking to cling to the 
brittle extremity of tho branches, lest they shoidd break with him in passing from 
one tree to another ; but as soon as tho wind rises tho branches of the neighbouring 
treea become interwoven, and then he Sloth seizes hold of them, and pursues 
his journey in safety. ITiei-e is seldom an entire day of calm in these forests. 
The trade-wind geiicrall,^ sets in about ten o’clock in tho morning, and thus tho 
Sloth may set oft’ afthr breakfast, and get a considerable way before dinner. Ho 
travels at a good round pace ; and were you to seef^im pass f^om tree to tree, as I 
have done, you would never think of calling him a Sloth. 

Thus it would appear that the different his^Corics we have of this quadruped arc 
erroneous on two accounts: first, that, the writers of them, deterred by difficulties 
and local annoyances, have not paid sufficient attention to him in his native haunts ; 
and, secondly, they have described him in a situation in which ho waa never in- 
tended V nature to cut a'figure, — mean on the ground. Tho Sloth is as much at 
a, loss to proceed on his journey upon a smooth and level floor, as a man would be 
who had to waUI a mile in stilts upon a line of feather-beds. 

One day, $s we wore crossing the Essequibo, I saw a large two-toed Sloth on the 
gi'ound upon the^bank ; how ho had got there, nobody could tell : the Indian said 
he had never sui^rised a Sloth in such a situation before : he would hardly have 
come there to drink, for both above and below the plage the branches' of the trees 
touched tho water, and afforded him an easy and safe access to it Be this as it 
may, though the trees were not above twenty yatds from him, he could not make 
hiB way tlm)ugh the sand time enough to escape before wo landed. As sohn as we 
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got up to him ho threw himself upon his back, and defended himself in gallant 
style*;with his fore-legs. “ Come, ix)oi* fellow,” said I to him, “If thou hast got into 
a hobble to-day, thou shalt not suiTer for it : 1 ’ll take no advantage of thee in mis- 
forluno ; the forest is large enough both for thee and me to rove in : go thy ways 
up above, and enjoy thyself in these endless wilds ; it is more than probable tWi 
wilt never h.ivc another interview with man. So fare thee well.” On saying tlS, 

1 took a long stick which was lying there, held it for him tjp hook on, and then con- 
\'cycd him to a high and stately mora. He* ascended with wonderful rapidity, and 
ill about a minute ho was almost at the top of the 11*00. He now went oflT in a Side 
diteetion, and caught hold of the branch of a neighbouring tree ; he then proceeded 
towards the heart of the forest. I stood looking on, lost in amazement at his sin- 
gular mode of progress. I followed him with my eye till the intervening branches 
closed in betwixt us ; and then I lost sight' for ever of the two-toed Sloth. I was 
going to add, that 1 never saw a Sloth take to bis heels in such earnest ; but the 
expression will not do,‘ for the Sloth has no heels. 

That which naturalists have advanced, of his being so tenacious of life, is per- 
fectly true. I saw the heart of one beat for half an hour after it was taken out of 
the body. Tho wourali ixiison seems to bo the only thing that will kill it quickly. 
On reference to a former part of these wanderings, it will bo seen that a poisoned 
oi'i'ow killed the Sloth in about ten minutes. 

So much for this hannlcss uneffendiug animal. He holds a conspicuous place in 
tho catalogue of the animals of tlie New World. Though natui'calists have made no 
mention of what follows, still it is not leas true on that account. Tlie Sloth is tho 
only quadiiiped known, which spends its whole life from the branch of a tree sus- 
pended by its feet. I have paid uncommon attention to him in his native haunts. 
The monkey .and squirrel will seize a branch with their fore-feet, and pull themselves 
up, and iTJat or run upon it ; but the Sloth, after seizing it, still remains suspended, 
and suspended moves along umlcr the branch, till he can lay hold of another. 
Whenever I have seen him in his native woods, whether at rest, or asleep, or on his 
travels, I have always observed that ho was suspended from the branch of a tree.^ 
When his form and anatomy arc attentively considered, it will appear evident that 
the Sloth cannot be at ease in any situation, where his body is higher, or above his 
feet. We will now take our leave of him. • 


ino.— THE POET DESCRIBED.. 's. Jouksoh 

[Wf. have already given a biilliant estimate of the character of Dr. Johnson in connection 
with his times, from the pen of Mr. Macaulay. (Yol. i. p. IQl.) It is therefore scarcely 
necessary for us hero to udd more than a statement of the dates connected with the life, of 
this eminent man; He was bom at Licbheld, on the 18th of September, 1709, in which city 
his father was a booksellei*. Ho was placed at Pembroke College, Oxford bilt the straitened 
circiunstaneos of his father compelled him to leave the Dfalveraity without taking a degree. 
He become usher in a school at Market Bosworth, monied in 1730, and with a little, fortune 
that his wife brought him, set up a school, which was unsuccessful. In company With hia 
pupil, David Ootrick, ho came to liOndon. Eor many years he was a literary dredge for perio- 
dical works, ill-paid, neglected by the great, unknown to the small reading public whom he 
addresKect At length his great talents and acquirements forced their way into nptioe. He 
completed his English Dictionaiy in 1755. His * Rambler' and his * Imitations of Juvenal* 
had prcvionsly given him a high rank amongst the original writers of hie day* In 1769 a 
pension of three hundred a year was bestowed upon him, and from tliat time to his death in 
1784 his life was a happy one ait far as worldljjr circumstances were coneenied, Tho follow- 
ing extract is from bis * Rasselas.’ It is one of the many examples which his writings pre- 
sent of tho occasional largeness of his critical views when applied to the generid principles 
of poeir}'— a characteristic singularly in contrast with the nanfowness with which he regards 
partienlaf. styles and individual aatiuors.] 
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AVhcrcvcr I wont, I found that poctiy was considered as the highest learning, 
and regarded with a veneration somewhat approaching to that which man would 
pay to thi; angelic nature. And it yet fills me with wonder, that in almost all 
countries the mo-st ancient poets arc considered as the best j whether it be that 
Q$iry other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradually attained,, and poetry is a 
gift coiifeiTcd at once ; or that the first poetry of every nation suri)rised them as a 
novelty, and retained the credit by consent which it received by accident at first ; 
or whether, as the province of4K>etiy is to describe nature and passion, which arc 
always the same, the first writers took possession of tho most striking objects for 
description, and the most probable occurrences for fiction, and left nothing for those 
tluit followed them but transcriptions of the same events, and new combinations of 
the same images. Whatever l^e the reason, it is commonly obsciwed, that the early 
writcriS are in possession of nature, and their followers, of art ; that tho first excel 
in strength and invention, and the latter in olcgauco and refinement. 

‘‘ I wiis desirous to add my name to this illustrious fraternity. I read all the 
poets of Tersia and Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that 
are suspended in tho mo.squo of Mecca. But 1 soon foimd that no man was evci 
gi eat by imitation. My desire of excellence impelled me to transfer my attention 
to nature ami to life. Nature was to bo my subject, and men to be my auditors ; 
1 could never describe what 1 hod not sccu ; 1 could not hope to move those with 
delight or terror whose interests au<J opinions I did not understand. 

‘‘ Being now resolved to be iC poet, I saw every thing with a new purpose ; my 
.sphere of attention was suddenly magnified ; no kind of knowledge was to bo over- 
looked. 1 ranged mountains and dcaci*ts for images and resemblances, and pictured 
upon my mind every tree of the forest and llowcr of the valley. 1 observed 
with equal care tho crags of tbo rock and tho pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes 
1 wandered along tho mazes of tho rivulet, and sometimes watched tho changes of 
tho summer clouds. To a poet nothing can bo useless. Whatever is beautiful, 
• and whatever is dreadful, must bo familiar to his imagination ; he must bo conver- 
sant with all that is awfully vast or elegantly little. The plants of the garden, tho 
animals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, the meteors of the sky, must all 
concur to store his mind with inc.xhaustible variety ; for cveiy idea is useful for 
the enforcement or decoration of moral or religious tmth ; and Im who knows most 
will have most power of diversifying his scenes, and of gratifying his reader with 
remote alliLsions and unexpected instruction. 

All tho appearances of nature 1 was therefore careful to study, and every coun- 
try which I liave surveyed has contributed something to my poetical powei’S.” 

“ In so wide a survey,” said tho prince, must surely have left muck unob- 
served. I have lived, till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the sight of something which 1 never beheld before, or 
Aove» heeded.” 

*^The business of a poet,” said In^, ^Ms^ examine, not the individual, but the 
species ; to remark general properties and large appearances : he does not number 
the streaks ofilthe tulip, or describe the different shades in tho verdure of the 
forest. He is to exhibit in l^is portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features os ^(kAI tho original to every mind ; and must neglect the minuter disen- 
minStlions, which one may have remarked and another have neglected^ for those 
characteiistics which are dike pbvious to vigilance and carelessness. 

“ But the knowledge of nature is only half the task of a poet ; he must be ac- 
quainted likewise with all tho modes of life. His character requires that he 
estimate the happiness* and misery of every condition, observe the powei: of all the 
passions in all their combinations, and trace the changes o^Uie human mind a| 
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they are modified by various institutions, and accidental influences of climato or 
custom, from the sprightliiicss of infancy to the despondency of decrepitude. He 
must divest himself of the prejudices of his ago or country ; he must consider right 
and wrong in their abstract and invaiiablc statu ; lie must disregard present laws 
and opinions, and rise to general and transcendental truths, which wll always be 
the same ; he must therefore content himself with the slow progress of his name ; 
contemn the applause of his own time, and commit his claims to the justice of 
posterity. Ho must wiitc as the interpreter of niduro, and the Icgis^tor of iiiau- 
Iviud, and consider himself os presiding ovci* tho thoughts and manners of future 
generations, os a being superior to time and* place. 

** His labour is not yet at an end : ho must know many languages, . and many 
sciences; and, that his stylo may be worthy of his* thoughts, must by incessant 
practice familiarise to himself every delicacy of speech and grace of harmony. 

105.— THE CHAilACTEll 01’ LOUIS XT. Comines 

[The character of Louis XT. — one of the strangest in history — has beeh mode faniilioi* lo 
tbo general reader by the fascinating pen of Sir Walter Scott. For the materials of this 
character the author of * Quentin Durwtird’ was indebted almost entirely to Pliilip de 
Oomincs, who was most intimate ^itli the French monarch, .and an oye- witness of nearly all 
the scenes and events he describes in his chronicle or historical memoir. Altliough as a 
statesman, or political Coniines had much of tbo cunning and indmcctness of the 

king, his master, be is, as a memoir-writer, excecdmgly frank and straightforward. His 
accuracy and impartiality have bccn> admitted by all historians. Ills genius for muratlon is 
of a first-rate order; his style is deliciously quaint, and chni'acterisUc of the times in which 
he lived. Philip de Comines was by birth a Fleming, nnd a silbject of the Duke of Bur 
gundy, who, at that time, by holdiug nearly all Flanders, and a great pait of Franco, was at 
least equal in power to tlie French king, his suzerain. In the year 1404, when ho was only 
nineteen years old, he entered tlie service of Ghai’los tho Bold, or the liosh, whose father 
WAS then living, and who, consequently, was only Count of (Jbai’olais. Tho character and 
tastes of the Burgundian prince — a man of frank violci^c, wl^o was passionately fond of w'ar, 
find preferred the sword to the pen, the battle-field to the couucil-cli amber — could scarcely 
suit one of Messiro Philip’s disposition. He left the senico of Charles for that of his rival 
and mortal enemy, Louis XL, wlio promoted him, kept him much about his person, and 
employed Ijim in aoiuo of the most confidential and iinpoilant of his state matters. In the 
snccecrling reign Goruines was at first suspected, nnd iinpiisoned in one of tho dreary cages 
which he describes. He was afterwards employed as a negociator. Ho died in 1500, at his 
own estate of Argeuton, in Poitou.] * • 

Of all tbo Princes that I over bad the honour to know, the wisest and most 
dexterous to extricate, himself out of any danger or difficulty in time of adversity, 
was our master. King Louis XI. ftoVas the humblest in his conversation and 
habit, and the most piEiiuful and indefatigable to win o\^r any man to his side, that 
ho thought capable of doing him cither much mischief or good : though ha was ^ 
often refused, he w’ould never give over a man that he onco undortook, but still 
pressed and continued his insinuations, promising him largely, and preellniiug liim 
with su^ summand pensions as ho knew would satisfy his ambition ;|and for such 
as ho had discarded in the time of peace and prosperity, ho paid dear (when he had 
occasion for ’em) to reoovqr them again ; but when he had once recodqilod them,* He 
retained no pique to them for what had passed, but employed them freely for the 
^future. He was naturally kind and indulgent to persons of indifferent condition, 
and morose to such os ho thought had no need of him. Never Prince was so eon* 
versable nor so inquisitive as ho, for his desire was to know everybody ho could ; 
ah4^ indeed,' he know all pei-sons of puy authority or worth iii Spain, l\>r- 

mi Italy, the territories of the Dukes of Duigimdy and Bretagne, and in bis 
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own country ; and by those qualities he preserv ed the cVo\v n upon his head, whicli 
in much danger by the enemies he had created to himself by his inadvertency 
upon his accession to the eVown. But above all, his great bounty and libei’ality did 
him tht gieatcst service. And yet, as he behaved himself uisely in time of distress., 
so when he thought himself a little out of danger, though it were but by a tiiice, he 
Vould disoblige the servants and officers of his court by mean trifling ways, which 
were little to his advantage ; and as for peace, ho could hardly endure the thoughts 
of it. lie spoke slightly of some people, and ratlicr before their faces than behind 
tlK'ir back.s, unless ho was afraid of thorn, and of that sort there -were a great many, 
for he Avas naturally timorou.s. AVhen he had done' himself any prejudice by his 
talk, or was apprehensive he should do, to make them amends whom he had in- 
jured, he would say to the pei*Boii whom ho had disobliged, “ I am sensible my 
tongue has done me a great deal of mischief, but, on tho other hand, it has' some- 
times -done me good ; however, it iS but reason I should make some reioaration for 
tho iujiiiy,’* And he never used those kind of apologies to any person, but ho did 
.something for the pcrsoii tg wdioiii he mode it, and it was always considerable. It 
is certainly a great blessing for any prince to have experienced adversity as well as 
prosperity, good as Avell as evil, apd especially if tho good oiitAvcighs the evil, as it 
did in our master. 1 am* of opinion that the troubles he was involved in in his 
jaAutli, when ho fled from his father, and resided six years together in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s court, Avas of great service to him ; for there he learned to be compLicciit 
to such as lie h.nd o.cca.sioji to use, Avhich was no little improA'cment. * * * 

li^nio five or six months before his death ho began to grow jealous of cvci 7 body, 
especially of those who Avcrc most capable and deserving of tho administration of 
atVairs. lie Avas afraid of his son, and caused him to bo kept close, so that no man 
saw or discoursed Avitli him but by his specitvl command. At Inst he grcAv suspi- 
cious of his daughter, and his son-in-law, the Duke of Bourijon, and required an 
account of what persons came to speak with them at Plessis, and broke up a coun- 
cil Avhich the Utiko of Bourbon held there by his order. At tho time the Ooxint do 
•Diinois and his son-in-laAv returned from conducting the ambassadors, who had been 
at Amboiso to congratulate tho marriage betwixt the Dauphin and the young Queen, 
tlic King being in the gallery, and seeing them entoi* with a great train into tho 
civstlc, called for a captain of the guard.s, and commanded him to go and search 
some of tho lord’s retinue, to see Avhether they had any arms under their robes, 
and that he shoAild do it^in di.scoursc,* and so as no notice might bo taken. Behold, 
then, if he had caused many to live uiulev him in continual fear and apprehension, 
Avhetlicr it was not roturned to him again ; for of Avhom could he bo secure, Avheii 
he Avas afraid of his son-in-law, his daughter, and his OAAm son ? 1! speak this not 
only of him, but of all other princes who dftilb to bo feared, that revenge neVer 
befalls them till they giw old, and tlen, as a just penance, they arc afraid of every- 
body themselves ; and what ^ief do you think it must bo to Ihis poor king to be 
terinented with such terrors and passioii.s ? 

He was stjU attended by bis physician, Doctor James Cocticr, to whom in five 
.. months time bo had given 54,000 crowns in ready money, besides tho bishopric of 
Amiens for hismephew, and other great offices and estates to him and his friends ; 
yet tljis doctor qsed him so scurvily, one would not have given such unbecoming 
language to onifa servants as he gave the king, who stood in such awe of him ho 
durst not forbid him his presence. *Tis tnio he complained of his impudence after- 
wards, but ho durst not change him os he had done all the rest of bis seiwants, 
because lie had told him after a most audacious manner one day^ "I know .some 
time or other you will remove me from couit, as you havo done tho rest ; but Ikj 
sore (and he confirmed it with an oath) you iliall not live eight days after it.*' 
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■y^ith whicli expression ho Was so terrified, that ever after he did nothing but flatter 
and present him, which must needs be a great moriilication to a prince who ]iad 
been obeyed all along by so many brave men much above the doctor’s quality. 

The king had ordered several cruel prisons to be made, some of iron, sAne of 
‘ wood, but covered with ii*on plates both within and without, with* teiTible cages 
about eight foot wide and ■seven high ; tho first contriver of them was the Bishop* 
of Yerdiui, who was the first that hanselled them, being immediately put in one of 
them, where he coiitiiiucd fourteen years. Many bitter curses he has had since for 
his invention, and some from me, having lain in onorof them eight months together, 
ill tho minority of our present* king. He also ordered heavy and terrible fetters to 
be made in Germany, and particularly a close ring for the feet, which was extreme 
hard to be opened, and like an iron collar with a thick weighty chain, and a great 
globe of iron at the end of it, most unreasonably heavy, which engineEtwore called 
the king’s nets. However, I have seen many ^inent and deserving persons in 
these prisons, with these nets about their legs, "who have ufterwaids been advanced 
to places of trust and honour, and received great rewards from the king : among 
the rest a sou of the Lord de la Gnitase (who was taken in battle), whom the king 
married very honourably afterwards, made him his chamberlain, and Seneschal of 
Anjou, and gave him the command of a hundred lauces.* Tho Lords de Viennes 
and Verger, both prisoners of war, had commands given them in his army, were 
made his or his sou’s chamberlains^ and had great estates given them, klonsicur 
de Uochefort, the constable’s brother, had the same, as also one Rotiuebei-tiii, a 
Catalonian and prisoner of wai*, besides others of several cciiuitrics too numerous to 
be mentioned in this place.* This by way of digression. But to return to my 
principal design. As in his time this barb^ous variety of prisons was invented, so 
before ho died Jio himself was in greater torment, and more teniblc apprehension 
than those whom he had imprisoned, which 1 look upon as a great mercy towards 
him and pari of his purgatory ; niKl I have mentioned it hero to show that there is 
110 person, of what station or dignity soever, but is punished some time or other, 
either publicly or privately, especially if he hafiAiceu the cause of other people’s* 
suficriiigs and misforiunes, Tho king, towards the latter ex^d of his days, caused 
his castle of ricssis<lcs-Tours to be encompassed with great bars of iron, in the form 
of a grate, and at the four corners of tho house four watch-towers of iron, strong, 
massy, and thick, to be built. Tho grates were without the wall, on the other side 
of the ditch, and went to the bbttom. Several spikes o^ iron were fastened into 
tho wall, set as thick by one another as was possible, lie placed likewise ten bow- 
men in tho ditches to shoot at any man that durst approach tho castle till the 
opening of tho gate ; ordered they should lie in the ditches, but retire into the watch- 
towers upon occasion. He was sensiUe enough that this fortification was too weak 
to keep out an army or any great body of men, but he had no fear of such '; his 
great apprehension ^as, that some of the nobility of hlfs kingdom, having iutelligciice 
'within, should attempt to moke themselves masters of the castle by night, and 
having possessed themselves of it, partly by affection, paitly by force, sl^ould deprive 
him of the regal authority, and take upon themselves the administration of public - 
afiairs, upon pretence he was incapable of business, and no longer fit io govern, llio 
gate of du Plessis was never opened, nor the drawbridge let down, before ^ioight 
in the morning, at whiefi time the courtiers were let in ; and tho captains ordered 
their guards to their several posts, with a main guard in the middle of the court, as 
in a town upon the frontiers that was closely basieged. Nor was any person admitted 
to enter but by ^ho wicket, and tho^ only by the king’s order, unless it Irere the 
> steward of his household, and such officers as were not admitted into the presence. 

is it possible then to keep a |MAce (H^h any regard to hk quality) more strictly 
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confuicd than hq kept himself 1 The cages which were made for other people were 
about eight foot square ; ami ho (though so great a monarch) had but a small 
square of the court of the castle to walk in, and seldom made use of that, but gene- 
rally kfept ^imself in the gallery, out of which he went into the chambers, and from ^ 
thence to mass, but not through the court. Who can deny but ho was a sullerer, 
as well as his neighboui-s 1 consideiing'^his being locked up, gi'iarded, afraid of his 
own children and relations, and changiiig every day those very servants whom ho 
had brought up and advanced ; and though they owed all their preferment to him, 
yet ho durst not trust any of tiMm, but shut himself up in those sti’angc chains and 
iiiclosurcs. If the plaee where he confined himself was lai-ger than a common 
prison, his quality was qs much greater than a common prisoner’s. It may be 
urged that other princes have been more given to jealousy than’ he, but it was not 
in our time, and perhaps their wisdom was not so eminent nor their subjects so 
good. They, too, might probably Be tyrants and bloody-minded, but our king never 
did any person a mischief who had not ofiended him first. I have not recorded 
these things purely to represent our master as a suspicious and mistrustful prince, 
but to show, that by the patience which he expressed in his suffStings (like those 
which he inllictcd on other i^eoplo), they may bo looked upon, in my judgment, as 
a punishment which God inflicted upon him in this world, in order to deal more 
mercifully with him in the next,tis well in those tilings before mentioned as in the 
distempem of his body,' which were great and painful, and much dreaded by him 
before they came upon him ; and likewise that those princes, who are his successors, 
may learn by this example to be more tender and indulgent to their subjects, and 
less severe in their gnnishmeuts than our master had been. I will not accuse him, 
or say 1 ever saw a bettor prince, for though he oppressed his subjects himself, he 
would never see them injured by any body else, ***** 

In hunting, his eagerness and pgiin were equal to his pleasure, for his chase was 
the stag, which he always run down. He’ rose very early in the morning, i*odo 
sometimes a great way to his deg^ and would not leave his sport let the weather bo 
•never so bad ; and when he came^ome at night was always very weary, and gene- 
rally in a violent pas^qn ^th some of his courtiers or huntsmen, for hunting is, a 
spoi't not always to ho managed according to the mastcr^s di region ; yet, in the 
opinion of modt people, ho understood it as well as any man of his time. He was 
continually at liis sports, lying up and down in the country villages as his recreations 
led him, till he was interrupted by the war. 


l«8.-FAUSTliS. eoETM.. 

[Thb * Faustus* of Goetlie has perhiqjs the wi<^st European reputation of any pooju of 
moflo’»n times. There are several translations of it in our own language. Without iiiider- 
valuing other translations, that of Dr, Ai^ster, of Trinity College, Dublin, (parts of which 
were originally published in Blacswood*s Magazine,) appears to us to. combine many of the 
hfghesf requisites of a good poetical version, with faithfulness and facility. W'e cannot 
attempt an an|^ysis of this remarkable drama, which, amidst all ks merits, has many pas- 
sages, and suggests many ideas, which are scarcely within the limits of the pleasurable in 
poetry; but we sjbjoin a* scene or two^ from its commencement, which beautifully depict the 
feelings of a mind satiated with all worldly knowledge, and aspiring to penetrate mysteries 
which wro wisely nat beyond the comprehension of man. The story of ♦ Faustus,’ the daring 
student who m*a^ a compact with the powers of darkness, was treated by other German poets 
before Goethe : and it is the subject of a v^iy remarkable drama by Marlowe, tlie early con 
temporary of Shakspere. Goethe was bom in 1749; died in 1632.] 

Fautira, Biver and rivufet are freed from iee. 

In Spring’s affectionate ins|friDg su^e— * 


Z 
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Grceu 01*0 the fields with jii^niise — far away 
To the rough hills old Winter hath withdrawn 
Sti'ougthlesa — but still at intervals will send 
Light feeble frosts, with drops of diamond white, 
Mocking a little while the coming bloom — 

Still soils Avith sViOwers of sharp and bitter sleet, 

In anger impotent, the earth’s green robe ; 

Hut the sun suifera not the lidgering snow — 

Every where life — every whci’e vcgemtioii — 

All nature animate with glowing hues — 

Or, if one spot be touched not by the spirit 
Of the swreet season, there in colours rich 
An trees or flowers, arc sparkling human dresses ! 
Turn rcuud, and from tfeis height look back upon 
The town; from its black dungeon gate foith pours, 
In thousand parties, the gay multitude, 

All happy, oil indulging in the sunshine ! 

All celebrating the Lord’s resurrection. 

And in themselves exhibiting as ’tvyerc 
A resurrection too — so changed arc they, 

So raised above themselves. From chambers damp 
Of poor mean houses — ^from consuming toil 
Laborious — from the workyard and the shop — 

From the imprisonment of w^alls and roofs, 

And the oppression of confining streets,. 

And from the solemn twilight of dim churches — 

All arc abroiid — all happy in the sun. 

Look, only look, with gaiety how active, 

Through fields and gardens they disperse tlioiuselvcs I 
How the wide water, faJ as we can sec, , 

Is joyous with innumerable boats ! • * 

See, there, one almost sinking with its load 
Parts frcm tho shore ; yonder the hill toi) paths 
Are sparkling in tho distance with gay drcsscs ! 

And hark ! the sounds of joy from the far village ! 

Oh ! happiness like this is real hcavOn ! 

Tlie high, the low, in plcasuro all uniting — 

Here may I feel that I too am a man ! 

Wag 9 iGr, Doctor, to 00 with you is crcditablo— 
Instnictivo too : but nevor would I loitsr 
Here by myself — I hate these coarse amusements ; 
Fiddlers, and clamorous throats, and k^tlo di-ums, 
Aroto’my mind things quite intolerable; 

Men ravo, as if possessed by evil spirits, 

And call their madness joy and harmony ! 

(Pccuants dmoing wnd 
The shepherd for the danoc was drest 
In ribands, wreath, and .Sun^lny vest; ' 

All were dancing full office, 

Undornoath the linden, tree! 

’Tis merry and merry — ^hoigh-hp^ heigh-ho, 

Blithe goes the fiddlAow! 
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Soon he runs to join the rest; 

Up to a pretty girl he prest ;* 

With elbow raised and poipted toe. 
Bent to her with his best bow— *• 


Pressed her hand : with feigned surprise. 

Up she raised her timief eyes! 

** ’Tis strange that you should use me 
So, so — ^heigh-ho— 

’Tis rude df you to use mo so.” 

All into the sot advance,. 

Right they dance, and left they dance— 

Gowns and ribands how they fling, 

Flying with tho flying ring ; 

They grow red, and faint, and warn, * 

And rested, sinking, arm-in-arm. 

Slow, slow, heigh-ho, 

Tired in elbow, foot, and toe ! 

“ And do not make so free,” she said, 

‘‘ I fear that you may never Wed ; 

Mon arc cruel” — and he prest 
The maiden to his beating breast. 

Hark ! again, tho sounds of glee 
Swelling from the linden tree. 

’Tis merry, ’tis merry — heigh-ho, heigh-ho, 
blithe goes the fiddlo-bpw! 

Old PccmiU, This, docto^ is so kind of yoiL 
A mail of rank and learning too ; 

Who, but yourself, would condescend 
Thus with the poor, the poor man’s friend, 

To join our sports? In this 'brown cheer 
Accept the pledge wo tender here, 

A dmught of life may it become, 

And years, on years, oh ! may you reach. 

As cheerful os tho heads of foam. 

As countless, too, a year for each! 

Fmtstus, Blest be tho draught restorative ! 

I pledge you — ^happy may you live ! 


[Tho collect in a drdc romd hivk 

it # • # * 


Fausliis, A^few at^ farther, and we roach yon stone ; 
Here sit wc down tod rest after our w^v^« 

Here have I often sate in thoughtful mwd 
Alone — ^and here in agonies of prayer, * 

|And fast> tod vigil— rich in hope— in faith 
Unwavering^ sou^t with ieaiw and sighs, and hands 
^AVringing in suppHcation, to extort 
From Him in heaven that He would stay that plague. 
These praises 6omo upon yiy ear like scorn-:- 
Oh, could you read the aecf^ of this heart, 

You then would see how little We deserved, 

Father or son, the thanks of these poor people. 

My father, a reserved and ihoody man, 
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Not without pride, felt by himself and others 
Living almost alone, held strange opinions 
Tinged with the hues of his peoihar mind, 

And, therefore, even the huore indul^ and eherished. 
Thus fiincifhl> and serious in his fancies. 

O'er nature and her consecrated circles. 

That with vain interdict sought to oppose, 

Oft would he try his wild experiments : 

In his black cell with crucible and^re 
(One or two adepts his sole company) 

He toiled ; and, following many a quaint receipt, 
Would rebellious metals to obey, 

And in indissoluble union link 
Antagonists irreconcileahle. 

There, passionate adorer, the Bed Lion 
With the White lily, in a tepid bath 
Was strangely wedded — and his silver bride 
And he from chamber hurried on to chamber. 
Tortured and tried with many a fiery pang. 

Suffered together, till in coloured light, 

Ascending in the glass, shone the Young Queen : 

This was our medicine — ^they who took it died, 

None asked, or thought of asking, who recovered. 
Thus have we with our diabolic mixture, 

In these sweet valleys, Wng these quiet hill% 

Been guests more fatal 4han the ^stilence. 

I havo myself to thousands given this poison, 

They withered, and are dead — and. I must live, 

I, who have b^n their death, must live to hear 
This lavish praise on the rash murderers. 

Wagner, How can this be so painfiil ? Can a man 
Do more than practise what his own day knows — 

All that thy father taught must have been heard, 

By thee, as by a young man learning then—* 

Heard in the docile spirit of belief ^ 

When thy time came to teach, thou didst enlaigo 
The fiel^ of science ; and thy son, who learns 
From thee, will for himself discoveries make. 

Greater than thin^ perhaps — ^yet but for thine 
Impossible. If this be so, why grieve ? 

Fwuiue, Oh, he, indeed, is happy, Who still fe^ 
And dhetiali^a within himi^ the 
To lift himself above this sea of errors I 
Of things we know not, each day do we &id 
The want of knowledge*-*^ we know is usdesst 
But not wise to iMdden with such thoi^^tB 
This hour of Wuty and benignity : 

Look yonder, with ddt^hM heart and eye^ 

On those law eotiagss that shine so bri^t 
(Etth with its gar^ of snuIioggreeQ)^ 

Bobed in the ^17 of the setting sun I 
Blit he is par^— •fiEidiDgr--day is 
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Yonder he hastens to difiuse now life. 

Oh, for a wing to raise me up from earth, A 
Nearer, fLnd yet more near, to the bright orl^ 

* That unrestrained I stUl might follow him ! 

Then should I see, in one unvarying glow 
Of deathless evening, the reposing world 
Beneath me — the hills kindling — ^the sweet vales, 

Beyond the hills, asleep in the soft beams ; 

The silver streainlet, at the silent touch 
Of heavenly light, transfigured into gold, 

Plowing in brightness inexpressible ! 

Nothing to stop or stay my godUke motiop ! 

The lugged hUl, with its wild cliffs, in vain 
Would rise to hide the sun ; in vain would strive 
To check my glorious course ; the sea already, 

With its illumined bays, that burn beneath 
The lord of day, before the astonished eyes 
Opens its bosom—aud he seems at last 
Just siiikiug — no — a power unfclt before — 

An impulse indescribable succeeds ! 

Onward, entranced, 1 haste to drhik the beams 
Of the unfading light — before me day — 

And night left still behind — and overhead 
Wide heaven — and under me the spreading sea !— 

A glorious vision, while the setting sun 
Is lingering ! Oh, to .the aplrit*s flight, 

How faint and feeble are material wings ! 

'Yet such our nature is that when the lark, 

High over us, unseen, in the blue sky 
Thrills his hoart-piordng song, wo feel qurselves 
Press up from earth, as ’twere in rivalry } — 

And when above the savage hill of pines,' 

The eagle sweeps with outspread wings — and when 
The crane pursues, high off, his homeward path, 

Flying a’cf wateiy moors and wide lakes lonely ! 

Wagmr, I, too, have hod my hours of reverie ; 

But impulse such as this 1 nevgr felt. 

Of wood and fields the eye will soon grow weary ; 

I’d never envy the wild birdartheir wings. 

Hqw different are the pleasures of the mind ; 

Leading fronf book to book, from leaf to leaf, 

They i^e the nights of winter bright and cheerful ; 

They spread a sense of pleasure through the frame, 

. And when you see some old and treasured parchments, 

* All heaven descends to your delighted senses 

JFhiuttti. TIqt hearty Menfil, now knows but one desire 

* Oh, never learn another I in my breast; 

Alas ! two seals have taken their abode. 

And each is atrug^i:^ ihfXtS for mastery ! 

One to the world, and the world’s sensual pleasuTes^ 

Clings closely, with scarce separable orgatis ; 

The other stnigg^es to redeem itselfi 
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A?ad rise from the eutangiements of earth — 

Still fe^ its trtie homo is not hei'e — still longs 
And stiivoa — and would with violence regaih 
The fields, its own by birthright — ^realms of light 
And joy, where — man in vain would disbelieve 
The instincts of his nature, that confirm 
The loved tradition — dwelt our sires of old. 

If — as ’tis said — spirits be in tho air, 

Moving with lonlly wings, *twecn cefrth and heaven, 

And if,. oh if ye listen when wo call. 

Come from your golden “ incense-breathing” clouds, 

Bear mo av^ay to new and varied life ! • 

Oh, were tho magic mantle mine, which boro 
The wearer at his will to distant lauds, 

How little would I prizo tho envied robes 
Of princes, and the purple pomp of kings ! 

Wajiier, Venture not thus to invoke tho well-known host, 
Who spread, a living stream, through tife waste air, 

Who watch industriously man's thousand motions, 

For ever active in th^ work of evil. 

From all sides pour they on us : from the north, 

AVith thrilling hiss, they drive their arrowy tongues ; 

And speeding from the parching cast, they fccil 
On tho dry lungs, and drink the breath of life ; 

And the south sends them forth, at‘mi<ldlo day, 

* From wililemesses diy and desolate, 

To heap fresh fire upon the burning brain ; 

And from the west they flow, a cloudy deluge, 

That, like tho weloome shower of early spring, 

First promises refreshment and relief, 

Then rushing down, with torrents ruinous, 

Involves in one unsparing desolation 
Valley, dud moad6w-flold, and beast, and man. 

Beady for evil, with delict they hear, 

Obey man’s bidding to deceive his soul. ' * 

Like angel-ministers of Heaven they seem, 

And utter falsehoods with on angel’s voice. 

But let’s away — the sky is gray already, 

Tho air grows chill— ^tho mist is falling heavy — 

At evening horn's the best place fbr a man ! 

# « # « ^ « . * 


IW^AIUSMABIUS. 

J^rom the tranaUOion by G. Lony, Eiq» : 

SuuiA, encooraging bis »>klier8> yrdre thirty-five thohsmd men well armed, led 


them to Borne. The Boldierd*:w on the tribtindl whom Marius had sent, and 
murdered them. Mariud also p^it tie death many of the friends o^SiiUa in !^mc, 


and proclaimed freedom to the slilWeiJ if they would^in him ; but it is said that 
only three slaves accepted tho oflbiv He madb but a feeble resistance to Sulla on 


his entering the dty, and Was soon Compelled to fly. On quitting Borne he was 
separated from his partiiNins, owinjg^iO.its being dark, and he fled to Soloiiium, one 
of hia farms. He sent his son Hsrins to get lam^ions from the estates of his 
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father-in-law Muciue, which was not fai^off, and himself went to Ostia, where 
Numcrius, one of his friends, hud provided a vessel for him, and without waiting 
for his son he set sail with- liis step-son Granius. Tlie young man arrived at the 
estates of Mucins, but ho was surpnsed by the approach of day while he was getting 
something together and packing it up, and thus did hot altogetjier escape tho vigi- 
lance of his enemies, for some cavalry came to tho spot, suspecting that Marius 
mijjht bo tlicre. The overseer of the farm, seeing them approach, hjd Marius in a 
"wnggon loaded with beans, and yoking the oxen to it, ho met tho horsemen on his 
road to tho city with the waggcfc. Marius was thus conveyed to the house of his 
wife, where he got what ho wanted, and by night made his way to the sea, and, 
embarking in a vessel bound for Libya, arrived there in safety. 

The elder Marius was carried along tho coast of Italy by a favourable wind, Ijiit 
as he was afraid of one Geminins, a powerful man in Terracina, knd an enemy of 
his, he ordered the sailors to keep clear of that place. The sailors were willing to 
do as ho* wished, but, tho wind veering rouivd and blowing from the sea with a 
groat swell, they were afraid that the vessel could not stand the beating of the 
waves, ar/i, as Marius also was much troubled with sickness, they made for land, 
and with great <lifficulty got to the coast near Circcii. As tho storm increased and 
they wanted provisions, they landed from tho vessel and wandered about without 
any definite object, but, as happens in cases ^of great difficulty, seeking merely to 
escape fi’om the present evil as worat of all, and putting Ihcir hopes on tho chances 
of fortune ; for the land was their enemy, and the sea also, and they feared to hill 
iu with men, and feared also not to fall in with men, because they were in want of 
lirovisions. After some time they met with a few hcnlsmen, who had nothing to 
give tliem in their need, but they recognised Marius, and advised him to *gct out of 
^the way as quick as he could, for a number of horsemen had just been seen there 
riding about in quest of him. Thus surrounded by every difficulty, and bis atten- 
dants fainting for want of food, ho turned from the road, and, plunging into a deep 
forest, passed the night in great suffering. The next day, compelled by hunger, and 
wishing to make use of his remaining strength before ho was completely exhausted, 
ho went along tho shore, encouraging his followers, and entreating them not to 
abandon tho last hope, for which he rcsciwed himself on the faith of an old pre- 
diction. For when ho was quite r youth, and living in tho country, he caught in 
his garment an eagle’s nest as it was falling down, ■with seven young ones in it ; 
which his parents, wondering at> consulted tho soothsayers, who told them that 
their son would become the most illustrious of men, and that it was tho will of fate 
that he should receive tho supreme command and magistracy seven times. Some 
affirm that this really happen^ to Marius ; but othci-s say that those who were with 
^larius at this time and in the rest of his flfght heard tho story fi-om him, and, 
believing it, recorded an event which is altogether fabulous. For an eagle has not 
more than two yomig ones at a timo, and they say that Musseus was mistaken when 
Sc wrbtc of tho eagle thus 

, * Lays three, two hatehes, and one tends with care. • 

But that MariKs fk’Oquehtly during his flight, and when ho was in tho extremest 
difficulties, saicUthat he should surviiTc to enjoy a seventh consulship, is umvcrfally 
admitted. • • t 

They were now about twenty stadia from Minturnco, an Italian city, when they 
saw at a distance a troop of hbrso riding towards them, and as it chanced two 
merchant vessels sailing along the ^ast. Knnning down to the sea as fast as they 
-could and as thek strength would allow, and throwing themselves into tho water, 
swam to the vessels. Gfantus, having got into one of the vessels, passed over 
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to the island of iEuaria, which is off tlmt Aast. But Manus who was heavy and un- 
wieldy, was with diflioulty held above the water by two slaves, and placed in the 
other vessel, the hoi'semen being now close to them and calling from the shore to 
the sailors either to bring the vessel to land, or to throw Marius overboard, and to 
set sail wherever they pleased. But as Marius enti-eated them with teais in his 
eyes, those who had command of the vessel, after changing their minds as to what 
they should do as often as was posrible in so short a t^e, at last told the horse- 
men that they would hot surrender Marius. The horsemen rode oft* in anger, and 
the sailors, again changing their minds, came todand, and casting anchor at the 
mouth of the Liris, which spreads out like a lake, they advised Marius to disembark, 
and take some food on land, and to rest himself from his fatigues till a wind should 
rise : they added, that it was the usual thne for the sea-breezo to decline, and for a 
fresh breeze to ‘spring up from the marshes. Marius did as they advised, and the 
sailors carried him outW the vessel and laid him on the gross, little expecting 
what was to follow. The sailors, immediately embarking again and raising the 
anchor, sailed oft* as fast as they could, not thinking it honourable to surrender 
Marius or safe to protect him. In this situation, deserted by every body, he lay 
for some time silent on the shore, and at last, recovering himseli with difficulty, he 
walked on with much pain on account of there being no path. After passing 
thi'oagh deep swamps and ditches full of water and mud, he camo to the hut of an 
old man who worked in the marshts, and, falling down at his feet, he entreated 
him to save and help a man who, if he escaped from the present dangers, would 
reward him beyond all his hopes, '^e man, who either knew Marius of old, or * 
saw something ip the expi'ession of his countenance which indicated superior rank, 
said that his hut was sufficient to shelter him if that was all ho wanted, but, if ho 
was wandering about to avoid his enemies, he could conceal him in a place which 
was more retired. Upon Marius entreating him to do so, the old man took himi 
to the marsh, and,Ji}iddiug him lie down in a hole near the river, he covered Marius 
with reeds and other light things of the kind, which were well adapted to hide him 
without pressing too heavily. *' 

After a short time a sound and noise from the hut reached the eai’s of Marius. 
Geminius of Terracina had sent a number of men in pursuit of him, some of whom 
had chanced to come there, and were terrifying the old man and rating him for 
having harboured' and conceded an enemy of the Romans. Marius, rising from his 
hiding-place and stripping oft* his clothes, threw himself ix^ the thick and muddy 
water of the marsh ; and this was the cause of his not escaping the search of hia 
pursuers, who dragged him out covered with mud, and, leading him naked to Miii- 
tumoB, gave him to the magistrates. Now instructions had been already sent to 
every city, requiring the authorities tq>8eardi for Marius, and to put him to death 
when he was taken. ' However, the magistrates thought it best to deliberate on the 
matter first, and in the meantime they lodged Marihs in the house of a woman 
named Faxmia, who was supposed not to he kindly disposed towards him, on account 
of an old grudge. Fannia had a husband whose name was Tinnius, qnd on sepa- 
rating from him she daimed her portion, which was considerable; , The husband - 
chaiged her with adulter^*, and Marius, who was then in his sixth conseJship, presided 
as jqdge. But on the tritid it appeared that Sannia had been a loose woman, ^,and 
that Imr^udMoid, though ho knew it, took her to wife, and lived w1*ih her a long 
time accordingly, Marius, beipg iR^sted with both of them, decreed that the 
man ahould return the woman’s portion, but he imposed on the woman, os a mark 
of infamy, a penalty of four copper coins. Fannia, however, did'not on this occasion 
exhibit tl^e feeling of a woman who hod been wronged, but when she saw Marius, 
fiur ftnat showing any resentment for the past, she did aU that she could for him ^ 
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under the circumstocos, aud encouraged Jim. Marius thanked her, and said that 
ho had good hopes, for a favourable omen had occuired to him, which was something 
of this sort : — ^When they were loading him along, and he was near the housb of 
Fannia, the ^oors being opened, an ass ran out to drink from a spring which was 
flowing hal'd by : the ass, looking at Marius in the face with a bold and cheer- 
ful air, at fimt stood opposite him, and then,' making a loud braying, sprung 
paf^t him frisking with joy. Fiom this Moriu^drew a conclusion, as ho said, that 
the deity indicated that his safety would como tnrough the sea rather than through 
the laud, for the ass did not bet^o himself to dry food, but tuined from him to the 
water. Having said this to Fannia, he w^t to rest alone, bidding her close tho 
door of tho apartment.. 

Tho magistrates and council of Mintunise, after deliberating, resolved that there 
onglit to be no delay, and that they should put Maiiuif to death. As none of the 
citizens would undertake to do it, a Gallic or Cimbrian horse-soldier (for Ihe stojy 
is told both ways) took.a swoi-d and entered the apartment. Now that part of the 
loom in which Marius happened to bo lying was not very well lighted, but was in 
sliudo, and it is said that tho eyes of Maxius appeared to the soldier to dart a strong 
tlanic, and a loud voice issued from the gloom — ^“Man, do you dare to kill Caius 
Miirius ] ” The bai'barian immediately took to flight, ^d, throwing tho swoi^ 
(.Itjwn, rushed through the door, calling out, “I cannot kill Gains Marius. Ihis 
caused a general constcrnalioii, which was suedeeded by compassion and change of 
upijiiou, and self-reproach for having come to so illcg^ and ungrateful a resolution, 
^concerning a uiau who had saved Italy, and wAm it would be a disgrace not to 
assist. “ Let him go then,” it was said, " where he pleases, as an exile, and suffer 
in some othe]| place whatever Fato has reserved for him. And lot us pray that the 
gods visit us not with their anger for ejecting Marius from our city in poverty and 
Migs.” Moved by such considerations, all in - a body entered the room where 
Marius w’as, and, getting round him, bc^i to conduct him to tho sea. Though 
every mail was eager to furnish something or other, and all were busying them- 
selves, there was a loss of tim^ Tho grove of Marica, os it is called, obstructed 
fjie passage to the sea, for it was an object of great veneration, and it was a strict 
rule to carry nothing out of it that hod over been carried in ; and now, if they went 
all round it, there would of necessity be delay : but this diflioulty was settled by 
<jiic of tho older men at last calling out, that no rood was inaocessitte or impassable 
by which Marius was saved ; and ho was tho first to take some of tho things that 
they were conveying to the ship ^d to pass through tho placo^^ 

Everything was soon got ready through these -ssoalous exertions, and a ship was 
.•juppliod for Marius by one Belaus, who afterwards caused a ^inting to ^ made 
representing these events, and dedicated it in tjj^o temple. Manus, cmbaricing, wm 
ciiri icd along by tho wind, and by chance wfts taken to the island iEnaria, where bo 
found Qranius aud tho rest of 4iis friends, and set sail with them for Libya. As 
thgir water failed, they were compelled to touch at Erycina in Sicily. Now the 
Eoukan qumstor, who happened to bo about tliese parts on the look out, was very near 
t.iking Marius^rhen he landed ; and he killed about sixteen of the men who were sent 
’ to get water. l^Ca^us, hestily embarking and crossing the sea jjp island of Meninx, 
there learnt for tho first time that -hfe son.had escaped with Cethegos, and 
tlicy \^re going jJb lampsas (Hiempsal), king of the Numidians, to ask aid of ham. 
'i'liis news encouraged him a little, and ho was emboldened to move from theiriand 
to the neighbourhood of Carthage* At this time the governor of Libya was Sextaius, 
a Eoman, who had neither received injury nor favour from Marius, and it w»a ex- 
pected that he would help him, ,at least, as for as feeUngs of compession move 
a man. But no sooner had Marius landed with a few of his partyi than sn officer 
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met him, and standing right in front of him, naid, “ Iho Govornor Sextilius f\)rbid 9 
you, Marius, to set foot on Lib^ and ho says that, if you do, he will suppoi*t the 
deoliee of the Senate by treating you as an enemy.’* On hearing this, grief and in- 
dlgnajkkni deprived Marius of .utterance, and ho Was a long time silent, locking fixedly 
at the ofiiccr. Upon the officer asking Marius what he had to say, what reply ho 
had for the governor, he answered* with a deep groan, Tell him you have scon 
Caius Marius a fugitive, sitting on the ruins Of Carthage:” a reply in which he not 
unaptly compared the ffite of that Jty and hia oWn changed fortunes. In the mean- 
time, lampsas, the king of the Numidians, being unresolved which way to net, 
treated yoimg Marit:^ and his companions with respect, but still detained them on 
some new pretext whenever they wished .to leave ; and it was evident that he hoAl 
no fair object in view in thus deferring their departure. However, an incident 
happened of no unoommofi kind, which brought about their doliVcrauce. The 
ypunger'Marius was handsome, and ono of the king’s concubiuos was grieved to see 
mm in a condition unbefitting his station ; and this feding of compassion was a 
beginning and motive towards love. At first, however, Marius rejected the woman’s 
proposals, but seeing that there were no other means of escape, and that her con- 
duct proceeded from more serious motives than mere passion, he accepted her 
proffered favours, and with her aid stole away with his friends and made his escape 
to his father. Mter embracing one another, they went along the shore, where they 
saw some Scorpions fighting, which Afarius considered to’^bo a bad omen. Accord- 
ingly they ffiithwith embarkjed in^ fishing boat, and passed over to the island 
Cercina, which was no great distatfll from the mainland ; and it hapx^cued that they • 
had only just sot sail, when some horsemen despatched by the king were seen riding 
to the 6i>ot whore, they embarked. Marins thus escaped a danger equal to any that 
ever threatened him. 

News reached Borne that Sulla was encountering the generals of Mithridates in 
Boootia, while the consuls were quarrelling and taking up arms. A battle was 
fought, in which Octavius got the victory and ejected Cinna, who was attempting 
to govern by violent means, and he put in Cinna’s place as consul Cornelius Merulie, 
but Cinna collected troops in Italy and mado war against Octavius. On boaiing 
this, Marius detennined to set sail immediately, irhich he did with somo Moorish 
cavtdry that he took from Africa, and some few Italians who had fled there, but the 
numb^ of bottf together did not exceed a thousand. Coming to shore at Telamo 
in l^rrheiiia, and landing there, Marius proelaimed freedom to the slaves ; and as 
the freemen who were employed in ogricwltoro th^ije, and in pasturing cattle, flocked 
to the secu attracted by his fhme^^Maritis persuaded *tho most vigorous of them to 
join him, and in a fr w dayo ho had collected a considerablo force and manned forty 
ships. Knowing that Octavius waie an honourable man and wished to direct tbq 
administaration in the jiastest way, but that Cinna was disliked by Sulla and opi^osed 
to the existing constitutioii, he determined to join Ifiia with his fbroe. Accordingly 
he sent to Ciima and profiei^ to obey him as consul in everything. CSnna aocepted 
the isropoaal, and naming Marius proconsul, sent him fksoeB and the other insignia 
of the office. Marius, However, observing that such things were nof suitedrto his . 
foitiiiies, dad in a mean dtes% with bis hair uncut from the day ttiat ho had been 
an %xtte, and "now uW^vesevm^ yeaars of age, advanced with slow steps, wishing to 
make himself an c4]joc4 of compaesion f but there was mingled vdthhjs abject mien 
mote than his usuM terrific expvemion of countenance, tu^ through his downcast, 
looks ho showed that his passibii, So for from being humbled, was infririated by ins 
reteffies of fortune. < . ‘ 

^ As ^oon ns ho liad eiid)nioed fHnWa and greeted the soldiers, Marius Commenced 
Wetive operatioiis and gave a greet turn to^ffairs. Kirst of bU, by attacking tho' 
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com-vcss(ds with hia ships and plundering the ha made himself roaster 

pf the supplies. He next sailed tp the maadtiroe cities, which hp took ; and, hnally, 
Ostia being treacherously surrenderpd to him, he made plunder of the property that 
he found tlflro and put to death many Pf tb© people^ and by blocking up the river 
he completely cut off his enemies from all suppUes by sea. Ho now moyed on with 
his arniy towai'ds Homo and occupied the Janicuhis. OctaVius damaged. hie own 
cause, not so much from want of.ski]i as tbrou|:h hia scrupulous obaervanoo <ff the 
law, to which he unwisely sncidfiopd the pub^o intereate; fo*^ thpugh persons 
advised him to invite the slaves to join him by promising their f^epdom* he refused 
to make them members of the state from wUch he was endeavouring to exolude 
Marins in obedicnepto the law. On the arrival at !Home of Metollus, the spn oT 
Motcllus who had commanded in Libya, and had been banished from the city 
tlii'ough the intrigues of Marius, the soldiers deserted Octavius and came to MeteUus, 
entreating him to take the command and save the city^ they said, if they had oh 
experienced and active commander, they wmdd fight well and get the victory. But 
Mctcllus expressed great dissatisfaction at ^eir conduct and bade them go to tho 
consul, upon wluoh they passed ever to the enemy, MeteUus also in despair left 
tho city. But Octavius was persuaded Chaldroans and pertain diviners and in- 
terpreters of tho Sibylline books to stay in Borne by tbo assuranoo that all would 
turn out well. Octavius, <vho in aU other . matters had as solid a judgment as any 
Roman, and most cai'efully maintained the dignity fireo from all undue in- 

fluence according to the usage of his countrjjjhd the laws, as if they were \m- 
changcablo lulos, neveitheless showed great wesakuoas in keeping company with 
impostors and divincis, rather than with men versed in political and miUtaiy matters. 
Now Octavius was dragged down from the Rostrk Wore Marius ^tered the city, 
by some jicrsous who were sent forward, and murdered; and it is said thata Ohal- 
da^aii writing was found in his bosom after he was killed It seemed to bo a ve^ 
inexplicable circumstance that, of two illustrious commanders, Marius owed bis 
ipcccss to not disregarding divination, and Ootavius thereby lost his life. 

Matters being in this state, the Senate met and sent a deputation to Qin^ and 
]\[ai'iiis to invite theni into the oity and to entreat thorn to spare the citizens. 
Oinua, as consul, sitting on his. chair of office gave audience to* the oommi^oners 
and returned a kind au^er : Marius stood by the consul’s ehUir without speaking a 
wipd, but indicating by the uucbangirfg heaviness of bis brow pad his f^oomy locdc 
that he intended to fill lifimo with slaughter. After the audience was over, they 
marched to the city. Giima euteitsd aooompwiiedby hia guards, but Morii^ halting 
at the gates, angrily affected to have some scrupm about entering: he said he was 
an exile and was excluded from his country bg a law, and if any body wanted to. 
have him in the city, they must go to tho vote again and undo the voW by which 
ho was baiushed, just os if ho were a man who respected the laws fmd were return^ 
uia exile to a free st^ Accordingly he summoned the people to tbeFonim ; 
biR before three oi' four cl the fribiw ha4 voted, throwrog off the mask mid setti^ 
aside all the talk about being logaBy recced, he entered with some guards selected 
‘ from tho slaves vrho had flodepd to him, and were called Bardkri. ffhese fellows 
killed many persons by hia m^preps ord^ and many on the mere signal of his nod; 
iuid at* last mee^fig with Anoharius, a senator who had filled the office of 'pnetov, 
they struck ^xn dqwn with their da^ers in the presence of Marius, when they saw 
that Marius did not salute him. After thi% whoever he did not salutes man or 
return his salute, this was a signal fbr them to nmssacre him forthwith in the streets, 
in. cGnsc<|uence of which even the friends of Marius were filled with^eeinfiteniatioii 
and hon or when they approached Ifim, ,The slaughter was now great, and Cimui’a 
appetite was dulled and he waa satisfied with blood ; hut Marius daily went with 
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his passion at the highest piteh end thirsting for vengeance, through the whole list 
of those whom he suspected in any degree. And every road and every city waa 
filled with the pursuers, hunting out those who attempted to escape and conceal 
themselves; and the ties of hospitality uid Mendi^p were proved to bo no security 
in misfortune, for there were very fbw who did not betray those who sought refuge 
with them. This rendered the eonduet of the slaves of Conmtus the more worthy 
of praise and adiuhatioti, for they coneeided their master at home, and hanging up 
by the nedc the dead body ofisome obscure persop, and putting a gold ring on his 
linger, they ^owed him to the guar^ of Marius, aud then, wrapping up the body 
as if it were thrir master's, they isterr^ it. . device went unsuspected, and 
* C^omutus, being thus secreted hy his slaves, mode his escape to Gaul. 

The orator Marcus Antonius found a faithful fHcnd, but still he did not escape, 
lliia man, though poor, and of the lower class, received in his house one of the 
most illustrious of the Bomans, and, wishing to entertain him as well os he could, 
he sent a slave to one of the neigh^uring wine-shops to get some wine. As the 
slave was more curious than usual in tasting it, and told the man to give him some 
bettor wine, the merchant asked what could be the reason that he did not buy the 
new wine, as usual, and the ordinaiy wine, but wanted some of good quality and 
high price. The slave replied in his simplicity, os he was speakiug to an bid ac- 
quaintance, that bia^master was entertaining khwcus Antonius, who was concealed 
at his house. The wine-desler, aiuthloss and unprincipled wretch, as soon as the 
slave left him,- hurried olf to Mai^K ^ho was at supper, and, having gained admis- 
sion, told him th^t he Would betray Marcus Antonius to hiim On hearing this, 
Marius is said to have uttered a loud shout, and to have clapped his handHi with 
delight ; and he was near getting up and going to the place himself, but his friends 
stopped him, and he desjpatched Annius with some soldiers, with ordc^rs to bring 
him the head of Antonius immediately. On peaching the house, Annius waited 
at the door, and the soldiers mounting the stairs entered the room, but on seeing 
Antonius eveiy man began to urge some of his companions and push* him forwaxl^ 
to do the deed instead of himself. And so powerful were the charm and persuasion 
of his eloquence^ when Antonius began to- speak and pray for his life, that not a 
man of them could venture to lay hands on Wm or look l^m in the face, but they 
all bent their heads down and sl^d tears. this caused some delay, Annius wont 
up staits, whei^ ho saw Antonius speaking and the soldiers awed and completely 
softened by bis eloquence; on whicli he abused them, arid, ninning up to Antonius, 
cut off his head with his own h^. The friends of CatuluS Lutatius, who had’ been 
joint cons^ with Marius and witn him had triumphed over the Cimbri, interceded 
Tor him with Marius, and begged fgp his life; but the only answer they got was, 
He must die ! ” and accordingly Catolus shut himself up in a room, and lighting 
a quantity of charcoal, suffocated himself. Headless trunks, thrown into the streejt^ 
and trammed under foot, excited no feeling of compassion, but only a unives 
shudder aud alarm. But the people were most provoked by the licence of t^ 
BardUsi, who nu^e^ others of families in their houses, defiled their children,. 
8^ violated their wives; and they went on plundering and con^itting violence, 
till Cinna and Sertorius, cmnbiniliig, attacked thenl when they were asleep in the 
oump, and transfixed them with spears. < : - ■ - ' > ^ * 

In the meantime, as if the«wii^ was beginning to turn, reports risohed Rome 
™m all quarters that Sulla had finished the war wt^ Mlthridates, and recovered 
the provinoes, and was sailing against the city with largo force. This intelligence 
a brief cessation and pause to unspeakable calamities, for Marius aud his 
wtm were in expeetatioii of the immediate arrival of their enemies. Now being 
sISfiCea consul for the seventh time, on the very ^ends of January, which is the. 
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beginning of tho year, Marius caused one Sextus Lucinus to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, which appeared to be a presage of the great misfortunes that wore 
again to befall the partisans of Marius and the State. But Marius was now worn 
out with labour, and, as it wer^ drowned with cares, and cowed li his spirit; and 
the experience of past dangers and toil made him tremble at the thoughts of a new 
war, and fresh struggles and alarms ; and he could not sustain himself when ho re- 
Aectedthat now ho would have to hazard a contest, not with Octavius or Merula at 
the head of a tumultuous crowd and seditious rabble, but that Sulla 'Was advancing 
— ^SuUa, who had once driven h^ from Borne, and had now confined Mithridates 
within tho limits of his kingdom of Pontus. ,With his mind crushed by such re- 
flections, and placing before his eyes his long wanderings and escapes and dangers 
in his flight by sea and by land, he fell into a state of deep despair, and was troubled 
with nightly darms and terrific dreams, in which he thought he heard a voice con- 
tinually calling out 

DreadM is the lion’s lair 

Though he is no longer there. 

As he grcSatly dreaded wakeful nights, he gave himself up to drinking and intoxi- 
cation at unseasonable hours and to a degree unsuited to his age, in order to procure 
sleep, as if he could thus elude his cares. At last, when a man arrived with news 
from the sea, fresh terrors seized him, partly from fear of the future and partly 
from feeling the burden and tho weariness of tho present state of aShirs ; and 
while he was in this condition a slight disturtmoe sufficed to bring on a kind of 
pleurisy, as the philosopher Posidonius relates, Wlo also sayi^ that he had in inter- 
view and talked with him on the subject of his embassy, while Marius was sick. 
But one Caius Piso, an historian, says that Marii^ while walking about with some 
friends after supper, fell to talking of the incidents of his life, beginniiig with his 
boyhood, and after enumerating his many viedssitudes of fortune, he said that no 
man of sense ought to trust fortune after such reverses ; upon .which ho took leavo 
of his friends, and keeping his bed for seven successive days, thus died. Some say 
that his ambitious character was most completely disdo^ daring his illness by 
his falling into the extravagant delusion that ho was conducting the war against 
Mithridates, and he would then pyt his body into all kinds of attitudes and move- 
ments, as he used to do in battle, and accompany them with loud shouts nnd 
frequent cheers. So strong and unconquerable a desire to be enga^d in tbat war 
hod his ambitious and jealous character instiHed into him ; and therefore, though 
he had lived to be sevenV years of age, and was the first Boman who bid been 
seven times consul, and had made h^iSself a famiLy, and wealth enough fof» several 
kings, he still bewailed his fortune and complained of dying before ho had attained 
the fhlnoss and completion of his desires. • 

16 (k-.APOPHTHKGMS.— V, 

iLEj^iDOB.—Tov leave the every-day cirde of society, in which the literaiy and 
[entifio rardy — ^the rest never — through tho spell of personality ; where 
anecdote reigfls everlastingly poraznount and exclusive, afid the mildest attempt to 
generalize the B^bd of and to control, temporary and individual phenome& 
by the application of eternal and ever-ruling principles, is unintelligible to many, 
and ditogreeable^to more; to leave this species of converse, if converse it deserves 
to be called, imd pass an entke day with Ooleridge,«wa8 A marvellous change in- 
deed. It was a sabbath past expression, deep, and tranquil, and serene. You dame to 
a man who had travelled in many oountriesand in critical times, who had ^en and 
felt the world in most of its ranks and in many of its vieisritudes aiid weaknesses 
one to whom all literature and genial art were ab^Hitely subject, and to whM. 
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with a reasonablo allowance as to tccliniccal details, all science was in a n^ost extra- 
ordinary degree familiar. Throughout a long-drawn auininer’s day would this man 
talk to you in low, equable, but dear aud, musical tones, coneerning things human 
and divine ; maiihalling all history^ hanuomaing dl^experiment, probing the depths 
of your cousciousnosa, and revealing visions of gloiy aiul of terror to ihe imagina- 
tion; but pouring withal such floods of light upon tlic mind, timt you might for a 
season, like Paul, become blind in the very act of conversion. And thia he would 
do without so much os one allusion to hipoself, without a word of reflection on' 
others, save when any given act fell naturally in ^ way of his discourse, without 
one anecdote that was not proof and illustration of a ])revious position ; gratifying 
no passion, indulging qo capricei, hut, witli a calm mastery over your soul, leading 
you onward and onward for ever through a thousand windings, yet with no pause, 
to some magnifleent point in which^ in a focus, all tho porti-cdoured rays of his 
discoui'sc should converge in light. In all this he was, in ti*uth, your teacher anil 
guide ; but in a little wliile you might Ibiget that ho was other than a fellow-student 
and the companion of your way, so playful was his manner, so simple his language, 
so aifeotionatc the glance of his pleasant eye ! — Henry Coleriocie. 

Parver THE Quaker, and ms Translation oe the Bible. — Anthony Pavver was 
a quakcr, j)oorer and less educated than most of hte brcthmi; by trade a slioc- 
luakcr. Can any one assign a reason why so many shoemakers have become ominent 
for their genius or their enthusiasm? The employment is still, often solitary, and 
allows a man to be meditative^ A^ithony Palmer, as he worked with his awl, was 
over-mastered with an idea that wb was called and commanded to translate the 
Scriptures. His faith attributed the impulse, whoso origin he could not tnice in 
his own w'ill or in tho concateiii^ou of his human thoughts, tq the Divine Spirit. 
But, if he was an enthusiast, h<nvas an enthusiast of much sanity; for ho sought 
tho accomplishment of his end by the nccossaiy means, and did not begin to trans- 
late till he had mastered the original tongues. Wo know not what assistance ho 
received in this grekt undertaking, which was commenced when he had long out- 
lived the years of physical docility ; but if it be true, as stated, that bo began with 
the Hebrew first, (and it was tho natural course to occur to his mind,) ho must 
have had some, for there w^as tlien no Hebrew and English lexicon or grammar. 
However, ho did acquire a Competent knowledge ci tho Hebrew, Chaldee, and Byriao. 
He afterwords learned Greek, and Latin last of all. But still he could not have 
accomplished his purpose without pecuniary aid; and tliat aid was liberally afforded 
by Dr. Fotherg^U, at whose sole expense Piu’ver’s Ti’ansldtion of the Old and New 
Testaments, with notes critical aiid explanatory, in two volumes folio, was printed, 
and appeared in 1765. The cost of the work is stated at not loss than 2001^. A 
short account of this extraordinary^effort of faith (md perseverance may be found 
iu Southey*s Omuiana. It is said to bo rcmai’kable for a close adherence to tho 
Hebrew idiom. It has not apparently attracted re much notice among bibli^ 
scholars as the curiosity, to say no more, of its pi<oduoiioD would seem to ct^e 
Wo never,aaw it but onocv and that was in the libraiy of a Friend. We doubt,! . „ 
deed, whether any new translatiQn, however iSamed, exacts or truly Huihodox,^ will 
ever appear to Englbh Chiistoua to be the real Bible. The language of the author 
vorskm ia the perfeetkm af En||^sh« and it can never bo written again, for the 
Iwguago of t^ose is one of few things in which the Euf^sh haye really dege- 
nerated Our tongue lias lust its holiness.— H astw Mioffrapkxa 

Bomdu^ in L^e of Dr , John > 

Yoltairs and Johnson.— I found tail Sir Thomas Bohmson mtting with Johnson. 
% Thomas said, that the King of I^ru^ valued himself upon three brings— upon 
haiiif a hero, a musiejian^ and an oo^or. JoJmon, Pretty weB) fmr one man, 
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As to hifl beiug an author^ I have not looked at his poetry j but his proso is poor 
stuffi Ho writes, just as you may suppose Voltaire’s foatbay to do, who had been 
his amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet might have, and about a3 much 
of the colouring ^ the style as might be got by transcribing his works.” When I 
was at l^^eruay 1 repeated this to Voltaii'o, in order to rocouoile him somewhat to 
Johnson, whom he, in affecting the English mode of expression, hod previously 
characterised as “a superstitious dog;” but after hearing such a criticism on 
Frederick the Great, with whom ho was then on bad teims,’ he exblaimed, An 
honest fellow 1 ” — Boswell, Li^ of Jokmon, 

161.-CHBISTUN CHABITY, 

J. B. ??U3nsn5ii, Arcfi^hop of Canterbury. 

[Tim present excellent Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. John Bird Sumner, is tlie son of 
the llov. Bobert Sumner, Vicar of Kenilworth and Stoneleigh, in Waiwickshirc, and grandson 
of Dr, John Sumner, formerly Canon of Windsor, and Provost of King’s OoUege^Cumbridge. 
Tho two sons of tho Vicai* of Kenilworth have each bad the rare distinction of being pro< 
]noT.cd to the highest oilices of the Church by Uie force of their own merits* The Bishop of 
'Winchester is the younger brother of the Archbishop of Caiiterhiiry* Jolm Bird Sumner in 
1815 published his first work, cmitled ‘Apostolical Preaching.’ In 1816 appeared his ‘Be- 
conls of Creation.’ To this reii^kable work was awarded the second prize of i£400, under 
the will of a Scotch gentleman named Burnett. Tn 1821 Dr. Sumner published tho Sermons 
from wliich we extract the passage bolow. All his wnrics are disting^ied by tlioir earnest 
piety, their depth of thought, and elegance of language. ^ When a k'elhxw of Eton College 
ho addressed a series of Discourses to the scholara* u|3[4 Ibe efiect of his winning and impres- 
^•ive eloquence was a m^ked improvement in the moral habiht of the whole school. 'J'he 
standard of tliought and action was raised by the exhortations of a man of high talent 
thoroughly in earnest. He was created Bishop of Chester in 1828, and translated to the 
Primacy of all England in 1848.] 

Hy brethron, wa are now, upon earth, masters of our own conduct, and account* 
able to no ont hero for the tempers which we cherish, or the dispositiouB we show. 
B^e may hate our enemies, and refuse to forgive an injury ; we may jms by on tba 
other eide, while our neighl^ur is in grtevous want ; we may spend our substance in 
selhsh gratifications, or lay it up for our children, and refuse meanwhile to bestow 
any portion of it upon the bodies or the souls of our pdbrer brethren ; and, at the 
same time, none ^ave a right to call us to account, except by .a friendly warning; 
God leaves us to follow our own bent ; no fire comes down from heaven to consume 
the churlish or the malicibus ; the sun Alines alike on the merciful and on the un« 
charitable; and the rain fei-tilisea alike those fields which spread their bofunty upon 
God’s needy creatures, and those which enrioh no one but their covetous owner. 
VTo are free to use as we like^the gifts of Providence; and this freedom afibids the 
opportunity by which our characters are formed and displayed. 

But it will not be always so. There will be a time when we must render an 

^ lunt) when all superiority of strength, or talent, or influeno^ or place, or totune, 

ill bo levelled ; when the strongest, and the cleverest, and the groat^ and the 
richest, mustV^ld up and return their several ^ffcs l(^ Him who lent tlieia i and 
vrith their gifts j^ust return an aocount of the way in which have used them. 
The questii^ will bo, have you used your stpmgih to injure, your wit to insuH^ 
your ]^ower to oi^press ? Have you, like Hie rich man in the parable, kept to your- 
self yawe good ikifnge^ and taken no caro to lay iip f&r yonredf a»^>od /oifodafmR 
ayaind thfi time to oomef Have you nevc»r thought of s^S’e^ing around as far 
as your opportunities allowed, tomixural comfoi^ and religious knowledge ?. Have 
you suffered tho fatherless and wi^ws to lie unfriended in their afiMon, when 
^ou plight h^ye supported or consoled them ? Has f he ignoient mu aa ia? aa 
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coHcemed you, continued in his ignorance, and the wicked died in his sin ? Then 
you have shown yourself wanting in that quality which most certainly distinguishes 
the foUf^ers of Jesus : you have borne" the name, but you have not possessed the 
spirit of a Christian ; you have not been merciful iq your generattbn ; and now you 
have no claim to mercy, whenmothing else can snatch you from the to com. 

No doubt the scrutiny of the great dag will extend much fuither, and relate to 
other qualities, besides the grace of charity. Those ou the right hand, which shall 
hear the summons, Ccme^geliUmd ckOdren of mg Father ^ must be humble, and peni- 
tent, and meek, and pure in heart, as wdl as m^iful. But the very prominent 
place which our Lord has assigned to charity in this awful description of the tri- 
bunal, where ho will himself appear in his glory as Judge, and Infore him dioU he 
gathered aU natione, shows thus much, at least, that this virtue is indispensablo ; is 
one by which the Christian must often examine himsqlf, and prove his own soul ; 
inasmuch as, without it, his Saviour will not acknowledge him : he shall not odtam 
mereg. Not that charity, or any other virtue, can redeem us from the punishment 
of sin, or entitle us to the reward of heaven ; eternal life is the gift of Qod thrm^gk 
Jesas Ohriat^ It would be a miserable error for a man to suppose that J)y giving an 
alms he could atone for a crime, or by excusing his debtor here, dear his own account 
with God. Foigiveness and pity are necessoiy ports of tiht character which Christ will 
save, but cannot done save us, or be placed in the stead of Christ. But, as I ob- 
served, they are necessary features of that character which Christ will sdve. TC'ith- 
out these it will be in vain for,a man to cry unto bim in that day, LordyLord, have 
m not been called hg thy name t He will still answer, you oould not have a proper 
sense of the mercy which I showed, in bearing gowr sins in mg own body on the treef 
when you showed no mercy towards your own brethren, who had not offended you 
by ten thousand times as heavily as you have offended against your Almighty 
Father. Neither could you value your knowledge of my Gospel, when you have 
employed no pains to give othem that knowledge; neither could you love your 
brethren, as I commanded you to love them, when you refused to do unto them 
as ye would they should do unto you : therefore, yours is not the character whioli 
shall dbtain msregy nor the character for whidh my heavenly kingdom is prepared. 

My brethren, if any of you are conscious that you have not forgiven a neighbour 
when he trespassed against you ; if any of you aro conscious that you have taken 
a malicioxis pleasure in making a brother’s offences known, and injuring his credit ; 
if any have pushed your rights to an extreme, and insisted on a severity of justice 
wb^n you mi^t rather have shown men^ and pity ; if any have no feeling for 
their Mow-creatures’ wants, and are contented to enjoy themselves, without be- 
stowing a thought on those who have in this lifo evil things ; you plainly })erc6iv6 
that the blessing bestowed on the q^ereiful is not addressed to you : you must ex- 
pect judgment without mercy, if you have shown no mercy. Prey therefore to the 
Lord Jesus CSiriat, that He w^ first set the most beautiful example of charity, and 
displayed his almighty power, not by removing mountains or destroying cities, 
went about doing goo^ reforming the sinner, and curing the disease^ and relieving' 
the distressed,, and blesaingAthose who persecuted him, may pour in^ your hoarfo , 
that most exceDent gift of ch4nty> without which all other quaSties are nothing 
worth.” Whenever you are tempted resent an injui^, reflect with yourselves, has 
Qod no account against you ? When you arc inclined to speak, ol^^tq think, 'h^Iy 
of your neighbour, who may have fallen hito sin,, reflect, Am I so without dn that 
1 can venture to east the first stone against another 1 l^cn you are unwilling to 
take some trouble, or to spare soreo btUe of your substance, to Velidve anotto’s 
wauts, remember the sentence cf your Lord and Judge, '/uoMitiM asge did Unot 
w^imq^theletife(<fihees,fedidit notantom 
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[^'he author of Oie HistorioB of * Ferdinand and Isabella,' and of the * Conquest of 
Fern,’ is a living American writer, who has taken the very highest rank as an historian. 
Mr. Proscott was horn in 1706, the son of an eminent lawyer of Salem. He has won his 
reputation under physical difficulties; for, having lost one of his eyes by an accident while at 
Harvard College, the sight of tlie other has at various periods so failed him tliat he haBbeen 
either wholly unable to pm'sue his studies, or has pursued them under no common dis- 
advantages. The defect of his sight was at last compensated by the strongth of bis will> 
and he made himself master of a vast moss of information from Spanish sources for his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella,' by having the works read to him. Jahnson' said that 
Milton could not write history With the eyes of others; but Prescott acaomplishod tliis task. 
Of late years his sight has been partially recovered. The following extract from the * Con- 
quest of Peru,* describing the treacberous capture of the last Tnca by tlie Spanish invaders, 
maybe fitly introduced by another passage from th^same wofk:— 

“ It is not easy at this time to comprehend the impulse given to Euinpe by the 
discovery of America. It was not the gradual actpiisition of some border territory, 
a province, or a kingdom that had been gained ; but a new* world that was now 
thrown open to the European. The races of animals, the mineral treasures, the 
vegetable forms, and the varied aspects of nature, man in the difierent phases of 
civilisation, filled the mind with entirely new sets of ideas, that changed the habitual 
current of thought and stimulated it to indefinite conjecture. The eagerness to ox- 
]|loro the wonderful seci'ets of the new hemisphere became so active, that the prin- 
cipal cities of Spain wero, in a mannbr, depopulated, as emigrants thronged one 
after antSther to take their chance upon the deep. It was a world of romance that 
was thrown open ; for, whatever might be the luck of the arlvonturer, his reports on 
his return wero tinged with a colouring of romance that stimulated still higher the 
sensitive fancies of his countiymeu, and nourished the chimerical sentiments of an 
age of chivalry. They listened with attentive cars to talcs of Amazons, which seepied 
to realise the classic legends of antiquity, to stories of Patagonian giant's, to fiaming 
pictures of an El Dorado, where t'he sands sparkled with gems, and golden pebbles 
as large as birds* eggs were dragged in nel^ outaof the rivers. ^ 

^ Yet that the adventurers wero no impostors, but dupes, too easy dupes, tf their, 
own credulous fancies, is showW by the extravagant* character of their enterprises : 
i by expeilitions in search of the magical Fountain of Health, of the golden Temple 
of Poboyba, of the golden sepulchres of Yenu — ^for gold was ever floating before 
their distemplired vision, and the name of Castilla M Oro, (Golden Castile,) the 
'inost unhealthy tmprofitable region of the Isthmus, held out a bright promise 
to thq unfortunate settler, who too frequently inst^d of gold found there only his 
grave. * ; / . 

" Jn this realm of enchantment all the aj^scossories served to maintain the illuBion. 
The simple natives, with their dcfenccleeu^Dodies and rudo weapons, wci*e no match 
for the European warrior armed to the teeth in moil. • The odds were as great m 
those found in any li^end of chivalry, where lance of |he good knight overturned 
gaO) JCjDjSilKCBflL u 
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luui^r^^W a tottck The pei^ that lay in tibe discoverer’s pai% and tiioai;dBR»ings 
]|Ke had to eustain^ were scai^ly Mexm to those that bi^ the kmght mmt 
Hangar, imd thiins^ and &tigua, the dead^ effiufia of the morass, with its swarms 
sf yesoBious iase^ the odd of moqi^taia imows/and the scordbing^sun of the 
tropics, ^these were lot* oi every cavsiier v4io came to seek his fortunes in the 
New World. It was the reality of romaa^pe. The life of the Spanish adventurer was 
one chapter more, and not the least renQarkjbble,.in ^e chronicles of knight errantry. 

** The character of the warrior took somewhat of the exaggerated colouring shed 
over his exploits. Proud and vBin*glorious, swelled with lofty anticipations of his 
^destiny^ and an invmciblo confidence in his own resources, no danger could appal 
and no toil could tire him. The greater the danger, indeed, the higher the charm ; 
for his soul revelled in excitement, and the enterprise without peril wanted that 
spur of romance which was neoessaiy to rc^e his enei^es into action. Yet in the 
motives of action meatier mJQuences were c^rangely mingled with the loftier, the 
temporal with the i^irituaL Gold tvas the ineentive and the recompense, emd in 
pursuit of it his nature rarely hesitated as to the means. His courage 

was suhied with cruelty, the cruelty that flowed equally, strange as it may seem, 
from his avaritee and his rdigiem ; rdigion as it was understood in that age — ^tho 
religion of the Orusader. It was the convenient doak flfr a multitude of sins, which 
covered them evw from himself. 13ie Castilian, too proud for hypocrisy, committed 
more cruelties in the name religion than were ever practised by the pagan 
idolater or the fanatical Modem. The burning of the infldcl was a sacrifloe acceptable 
to Heaven, and the conversion of those who survived amply atoned frr the foulest 
(fences. It is a melancholy and mortifying consideration that the most uncompro- 
mising spirit of intolerance — ^tho spirit of the Inquisitor at home, and of the Crusader 
abroad — ^should have emanated' from a reli^on which preached peace upon earth 
and gpod*will towards man ! 

"What a contrast did these children of Southern Europe present to the Anglo- 
Saxon races, who scattered themselves along the great nprthei^ division of tbo 
western hemisphere ! For the principle of action with these latter was not avarice, 
;ior die more spedous pretext of proselytism ; but independence — ^indejpudence, 
religious and political To secure this, they were content to earn a bare subsistence 
by a life of and toil. They a^ed nothing from the soil but the reasonable 

letums of their own labour. No ^Iden visions threw*a deceitfhl halo around their 
path, and beckoned them onwards through seas of hloed to the subversion of an 
unoffendi^ dynasty. Thkr wm content with the slow but steady progress pf their 
aodal polity. Th^ paii^lly endm^d the privations of jQie wilderness, wate^g the 
tree of Ub^y with their tears and with the sweat of their brpw, till it toc^ deep 
root in the lan^and sent up its br&chel|ihigh tow^ds the heavens, while the com* 
mumti& of the neighbouring continent, shooting into the suddm splendours of 
a tropical vegetation, exhibit, even in their prime, the sure symptoips of ,d^7« 

'^^It would seem to have been especially ordered by Provident that the 
of Ihe two gMt divisions^of the Auoierican.he^isphm should fan toi the two racee 
bei^ flttad to conquer and cedomse them. Ihiis the northern section wss c^, 0 i|Qj^ 
to ^ Ans^MSaacon race, whosp orderly industrious habits found & for 

developmeht under its oild^ sldeh and on its more rugged soil ; vhile the souther 
portion, with its rich tropcsl, products and treasures of minexid' wsa^lth, held 
the most attractive Wt to imie the enterprise of the Spsnie^ 
mi^ have been the result, if the bark of Cblumbus had taken a more ne^herly 
Ssmtidu, ss he at one time Ineditated, and land^ its b^d of adventurers on thp 
what is now 
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The clouds of the evening had passed away, and the sun I'oso bright on the 
following morning, the most remarkable epoch iu the annals of Peru. It was 
Saturday, the 16^ of November, P639^ The loud cry of the trumpet oalled the 
Spaniardi^o arms with the hrst ^treak of dawn ; and Pizarro^ hiriedy acqtuaiuting 
them with the plan of the assault, made the necessary dispositions^ 

The was defended on its three sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting 
of spacious hdls with wide doors or vomitories opening into the squai^ In these 
halls he stationed his cavalry in two divisions, one under his brother fiemando, 
the other under Do Soto. The infantry he placed in another of the buildinj^ , 
reserving twenty chosen men to act with himself as occasion might require. Peolb 
de Oandia, with a few*soldiers and the artilleiy, comprehending under this imposing 
name two small pieces of ordnance called falconets, he establiahed in the fortress. 
All received orders to wait at their posts till the arrival of the Inca. After his* 
entrance into the great square, thqy were still to remain under cover, withdrawn 
from observation, till the signal was given by, the discharge of a gun, when they 
were to cry their warcries, to rush out in a body fmiU their covert, and, putting the 
Peruvians to the sword, bear off the person of the Inca. The arrangements of the 
immense halls, opening on a level with the seemed to be contrived on 
purpose for a da Mitr^ Fizarro particidarly inculcated oi’der and implicit 
obedience, that in the hurry of the moment there i^uld be no confusion. Every 
thing depended on their acting with concert, coolness, and celerity. 

Ihe chief next saw that their arms were Jn good o]^er, and that the breastplates 
of their homes were garnished with bells, to add by their noise to the consternation 
of the Indians, ^ Befreshments were also liberally provided, that the troops should 
be in condition for the conflict These arrangements being completed, mass was 

* performed with great solemnity by the ecclesiastics who attended the expedition : 
the God of battles was invok^ to' spread his shield over the soldiers who were 
flghting to extend the empire of the cross ; and all joined with enthuriasm in the 
chant, *^Exmrgey Domiid' (<^Bise, 0 Lord ! and judge thine own cause*'). One 

* might have supposed them a company of martyrs, about to lay down their lives in 
defence of their faith, instead of a licentious band of adventurers, meditating one of 
the most atrocious a^ of perfidy on the record of history ; yet, whatever 

the vices of the Castilian cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the number. He felt 
that he was battling for the cross, and under this conviction, exalted as it was at 
such a moment as thii^into the predominant impulse^ he was blind to the baser 
motives which mingled with thn enterprise. With fedings thus kindled to a flame 
of religious ardour, the soldiers of Pizarro looked i&rvilurd with renovated spirite tp 
the coming oonfliu^ ; and the chieftain saw with satis^tion that in the hour of 
trial his men would be true to tbeir le^r afld themsdves. 

It was late in the day before any movement was visible in the ^ruvian camp, * 
where much pr^^tion wa^ making to approach the Christian quarters with due 
state*and eoremony. ^ message was rCoeivod from Atahuallpa^ ii^rming the 
fipaniih ooy m and er ilmt he should oome with bis warripis fully anned^ in the 
. same manner ne the Spaniards had pome to his quarters the night preoeding. 
This was not gn agreeal:& inringitiQn to Baorro^ though he had no reason, probably, 
to 63(pect the c^traiy. But to object ought {mpfy distrust, or perhiqgi disclose, 
in some measure, his own designs. He expressed his satisfaction, ther^re^ at the 
intdligenoe, assuring the Inca that, come as he woul^ he would be received by 
as a friend and broUier. 

It was noon befpre the Indian procession wag on its march, when it was seen 
occupying the peat causeway fbr a lopg extent. In front came a lar^ body of 
attei^ts, wh<^ aecfo^ to be t<^ sweep away every particle of rubtoh from 

* M 9 
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the road. High above the crowd appeared the Inca, bonio on the shoulders of his 
principal npblcs, while others of the same rank marched by the sides of his litter, 
displa^u^g such a dazzling show of ornaments oil their persons, that, in the language 
of one of the conquerors, " they blazed like the |un.*’ But the greater part of the 
Inca's forces mustered along the fields that lined the road, and were spread over 

broad meadows as far as the eye could reach. 

When the royal procession hod arrived within half a mile, of the city, it came to 
a halt ; and Fizarro saw, with surprise, that Atahuallpa was preparing to pitch his 
tents, as if to encamp there. A messenger sooneafter arrived, informing the 
S(|kniards that the Inca would occiipy hia present station the ensuing night, and 
cuter the city on the following morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Fizarro, who had shared in the general impa- 
^ticnce of his men at the tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops had been 
under arms since daylight, the cav^iy mounted, and the infantry at their post, 
waiting in silence the coming of the Inca. A profound stillness reigned throughout 
the town, broken only atintervala by the cry of the sentinel fi*om the summit of 
the fortress, as he proclaimed the movements of the Indian army. Nothing, Fizarro 
well knew, was so trying to the soldien as prolonged suspense, in a critical situation 
like the present ; and he feared lest his ardour might evaporate, and be succeeded 
by that nervous feeling natural to the bravest soul at such a crisis, and which, if 
not fear, is near akin to it* He returned an answer, therefore, to Atahuallpa, de- 
precating his change dfipurpose ; and adding, that he had pi-ovided every thing for 
his entertainment, and expected him that night to sup with him. 

This fnesaago turned the Inca front hia purpose ; and, striking his tents again, 
he resumed his march, first advising the general that he should leavo the greater 
l)art of his wai'riors behind, and enter the place with only a few of them, and with- 
out arms, as he preferred to pass the night at Caxamcdca. At the same time ho 
ordered accommodations to bo provided for himself and liis retinue in ono of the 
large stone buildings, callod, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, * Tho House of 
the Serpent.’ No tidings could have been more grateful to tho Spaniiirds. It seemed^ 
as if t^^ Indian monarch was eager to rush into the snare that had been spread 

him 2 Tho fanatical cavalier could hot fail to discern in it tho immediate finger 
of Providence. * 

It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct of Atahuallpa, so different from 
the bold and decided character which history aEscribes to hiQL Tliero is no doubt 
that he made his visit to ^e white in perfect good faith, though Pizai-ro was 
probably right m conjeoturk^ that this amiable dispositiou stood on a very preca- 
rious footing. There is as little reason to suppose that ho distnisted the sincerity 
of the strangers, or he would not thUs u|||^ece8sarily have proposed to. visit them 
« unarmed* Hi% original purpose of comix^ with all his force was doubtless to dis- 
play his royal state, and perhaps, also, to show greater respect for the Spaniards ,* 
but when he consented to accept .theif hospitality, and pass the nj^t in their 
quarters, he was willing to dii^ense with a great part of his armed qpldieiy, and 
> them in a manner that implied entire confidence in their good^faith* He was - 
too absolute in his own empim easily to suspect \ and he probably V)ould not com- 
prehend the audacity with wUoh a fow men, like those now assemblq^ in Caxaniaica, 
meditated an assault on a powerful monaroh in the midst of his victorious annj* 
He did not know the chara^r of the Spaniard. 

li was not long before sunset when the van of the royal procession entered tile 
gates of the city. First came some hundreds of the menfols, em|kbyed to dear the 
path 'foom every obstacle, and singing songs of triumph as they came which, in 
oor soya one of the ooiiqttefoi% ** sounded like the songs of hdl I** Then 
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followed other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in different liveries. Some 
wore a showy stuff, checkered white and red, like the squares of a e’hcss board. 
Others were clad in pure white, bearing hammers or maces of silver dr copper ; 
and the “^ai’da, together with those in immediate attendance on the jn’ince, were 
distinguished by a rich azure livery, and a profusion of gay ornaments, while the 
huge pendants attached to the ears indicated tho Fomvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came tho Inca Atahuallpa, borne on a sedan or 
open litter, on which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of inestimable 
value. Tho palanquin was l&ed with the richly coloured plumes of tropical 
and studded with shining plates of gold and silver. ^ Tho monarch’s attire was 
richer than on the preceding evening. Bound his neck was suspended a* collar *of 
emeralds, of uncommon size and brilliancy. His short hair was decorated with 
golden ornaments, and the .imperial horh encircled his*temples. TIic bearing of tho 
Inca was sedato and dignified ; and from his lofty station ho looked down on the 
multitudes below with an air of composure, like one accustomed to command. 

As tho leading lines of the procession entered tho gi‘cat square, larger, says an 
old chronicler, than any square in Spain, they opened to tho right and left for the 
royal retiriuo to pass. , Every thing was coi^cied with admirable order. The 
monarch was permitted to traverse tho jfJlaza % silence, and not a Spaniard was to 
be soen. When some five or six thousand of his people had entered tho places 
Atahuallpa halted, and, turning round with an enquiring look, demanded, Where 
ore tho stiungers ?’* 

At this moment Fray Vicente do Valver4p, a Dominican friar, Pizarro’s chaplain, 
and afterwai’ds Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with &is breviary, or, as qthcr ac< 
counts say, a Bible, in ono hand and a crucifix in the other, and, approaching the 
Inca, told him that he came by order of his commander to expound to him tho 
doctrines of tho true faith, for which pprposo the Spaniards liad come from a great 
distance to his countiy. Tho friar then explained, as clearly as ho could, the 
mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, and^ o^nding high in his account, began with 
the creation of man, thence passed to his fall, to his subsequent redemption by Jesus 
Christ, to tho cmcifixion, and the ascension, when tho Saviour left tho Ai)e8tle 
Peter as his vicegerent upon earth. This i)Ower had been transmitted to the suc- 
cessors of the Apostle, good and wise men, who, under tho title of Popes, hold 
authority over all i>owers and potentates on earth. One of tho lust of these popes 
hod commisioned tho ^Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in tho world, to 
conquer and convert the natives in this wceimx hemisphere ; and his general, 
Fran 9 isco PizaiTo, had now come to execute ■ this important mission. The friar 
concluded with beseeching tho Pemviau m^natph to leceivc him kindly, to abjure 
the errora of his own faith, and ombrdlb that of the Christians now proffered to him, 
the only one by which he could hope for salvation ; and, furthermore, to acknowledge 
, hpx^lf a tributary of the Ikaperor Charles the Fifth, who, in that event, would aid 
and prqj^ him as his loyal vasKvl. 

Whethifir Atahuallpa possessed himself of eveiy link in the curious chain of argu- 
ment by whi^ tho^monk connect Pizarro with Saint Peter, may ho doubted. It 
is certain, however, that he have had very incorrect notions of the Trinity, if, 
as llarcilassq^stat^ tho interprets, Fetipillo, explained it by sayiiig, that the 
Christians 'believed in three Ck>ds and one God, and that made four.” But there is 
no doubt he perfectly comprehended t^at the drift of the discourse was to persuade 
him to resign his sceptre and acdmowledge the supremacy of another. 

Tho eyes oAhe Indian monareh flasbi^ fire, and his dark brow grew darker as he 
relied, ” I will bo no man’s tributary ! 1 am greater than any prince upon e^h. 
Four emperor may be a great prinoe ; X do net doubt it when I see that he^ has 
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sent his subjects so far across the vraters ; and I am willing to hold him as a brother. 
M for the Pope of whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk of giving away coun- 
tries which do not belong to him. For my faith ” he continued, I will not change 
it. Your own God, as you say, was put to de^h by the very men whom Ho creat^. 
But mine,” ho concluded, pointing tp his deity, — then, alas ! sinking in glory behind 
the mountains, — “my GM still lives in the heavens, and looks down on his 
ohildron.*’ 

He then demanded of Valveide by what authority he had said these things. The 
fr^ pointed to the booh which ho held as his autffority. Atohuallpa, tdring it, 
tiflred over thp pages a moment then, as the insult he had received probaUy 
fleshed across his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and exclaimed, “ Tell 
your comrades that they shi^ give me an account of their doings in my land. I 
will not go from here till they have mode me full satisfaction for all the wrongs 
they have committed.” 

^0 friar, greatly scandalised by the indignity offered to tho sacred volume, stayed 
only to pick it up, and, hastening to Pmarro, informed him of what had been done, 
exclaiming at the same time, " 1^ you not see, that, while we stand here wasting 
our breath in talking with this 4og, of pride as he is, tho fields are filling with 
Indiana ? Set on at once ! 1 ab^ve you.” Pizarro saw that the hour had come. 

He waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The fatal gun was fired 
from the fortress. Then, springing into tho square, the Spanish captain and his 
followers shouted tho old war-cry of “ St. Jago and at them 1 ” It was answered 
by the battie-cry of every Spanjloi^ in |hQ city, as, rushing from tho avenues of the 
great halls in which they wei'e concealed, they poured into the plasa, horse and foot, 
each in his own dark column, and threw themselves into tho midst of the Indian 
crowd. Tho latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the report of artillery and mus- 
kets, the echoes of which rcyerbersted Ifire thunder from the surrounding buildings, 
and blinded by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, 
were seized with a pania They knew not wbither to fiy for refuge from tho coming 
ruin. Nobles and commoners, all were trampled down under the fierce charge of 
tho cavalry, who dealt theyr blows right and loft without sparing ; while their 
awprds, flashing through the thick gloom* carried dismay into the hearts of the 
wretched natives, who now, for the first time, saw the horse and his rider in all 
thdr terrors. They made no resistance, as, indeed, they had no weapons with 
which to make it. Every avenup to escape was closed, fdi* the entrance to the 
square was choked up with the de^ bodies of men wbo had perished in vain efforts 
to fiy ; and such* was the agony pf the ^rvivors under the terrible pressure of their 
asSiiUants, that a large body of Indma^ by their convulsive struggles, burst through 
the wall of stope and dried clay which mrmefi part of the boundary of the jidaed ! 
It feU, Is^viiig an opening of more than a hundred paewt, through wbich multitudes 
now found thebr way into tbo country, still hptly pursued by the cavrJiy, who, Isap^. 
ing the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear of the fugitives, striking them down in 
dircctiona. 

Meanwhile tbs fight, pr rather massoSro, continued hot aroqnd tKb Inca, whose 
pcr%>n was great ohject of the assault His/mthfiil noifies, rallying about him, 
thzw tl^sm^^ves in tho way pf the assailants, and strovp, by tearh^ |hem tfbm 
their saddles, or, at least, by ottering their pwn b^ms as a mark for their vengeance, 
to shield their beloved master. It is wtid by some authoritiwi that tiiey earned 
weapons concealed under their ^Mihes. , If so, it availed them as it is not 
pret^d^ thi|t they them, ^t the most timid animal will de£nd itself when 
at hay. " That they ^d npt so ip present instance is proof that they had no 
weinjplis tp use. Yf^ thpy sti{| es^inp^ to force back we cavaliers, ringing to 
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their horses with d^'ing grasp, and, as one Was cut down, aiiother taking the place 
of his fallen comrade with a loyalty truly afiecUng. 

The. Indian monarch, stunned and beWil<hred, saw his faithful subjects falling 
round hjm without har^y comprehending his situation. The litter on which ho 
tode heaved to and fro, as the mighty press Swayed backwaxds and forwards ; and 
he gasod on the overwhelming ruin, like somo forlorn mariner, who, tossed about i& 
his bark by tho furious elements, sees the lightning's flash and hears the thunder 
bursting around him, with the consciousness that he can do nothing to avert his 
fate. At length, weary withithe woA of destraction, tho Spaniards, as tho shades 
of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that royt) ^ze might, after all, elude tfaik ; 
and some of tho cavaliers made a desperate effort in end the aflray et once by 
taking Atahuallpa’s life.* But Pizarro, who was nearest his person, called out with 
stentorian voice, Let no one, who values his life, strike at tho Inca ; " and, stretching 
out his arm to shield him^ receiyed a wound cSt the hand from one of his own men 
— ^the only wound received by a Spaniard in the action. 

The struggle now become fiercer than ever round the royal litter. It reeled more 
and more, and at length, several of the nobles Who supported it having been slain, 
it was Overturned, and tho Indikn prinCh Would have come with violence to tho 
ground, hod not his fall been broken by ettbris of Pizarro and some other of the 
cavaliers, who caught him in their arms. The iniperial boria was insjbantiy snatched 
from his temples by a soldier named Estete^ and tho unhappy monarch, strongly 
secured, was removed to a neighbouring building, where ho was carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased.* Thd foie of the Inca soon spread over 
town and country. The charm which might have held tho PerutiSns tc^eth^r was 
dissolved. Every man thought only of his OWU' safety. Even the soldieiy encamped 
on the adjacent fields took alami,^ and, learning the fatal tidings, were seen flying 
in every direction before their pursuers, Who, in the heat of triumph, showed nd 
touch of mercy. At length night, more pitifhl than man, thyew her friendly mantle 
over tho fugitives, and the scatter^ troops of Pizarro rallied on^e more at the sound 
of thh Wumpet in the bloody square of cSoamalca. 


168.—THE KISE OP WOLSEY. 


CavaNDisix. 


It cbonced at a certain season that the king had an urgent occasion to send an 
ambassador unto the Emperor Maximilian, who jay at that present in the low 
country of Flanders, not far from Chlais. The Kshop of Winchester and Sir Thomas 
Lovell, whom the king most highly esteemed, ^ chief among his coimsellors, (tho 
king one day counselling and debating with them upon his embass^^) saw they h&d 
a convenient occasion to prefer the king's ahajflain, whose excellent wit, eloquence^ 
and learning; they highly commended to the king. The king giving cor unto them, 
and being a prinefe of an exo^edt judgment and modesty, commanded them to 
• bring his chaplain, whom they so much commended, before his grace’s presence. 
At whose rei^r thither, to prdvU the wit of his chaplain, the king foil in com- 
municatio& unth him in mattem of weight and ^vity, and, perceiving his wit to 
bo very fine/ thought him sufficient to be put in authority and trust with this 
embassy; *and commanded him thSrSapon to prepare himself to this enterprise and 
journey, aiid»%r bib d6pdohe* to repair to his grace and his trusty counsellors 
aforesaid, ^ whom he should receive his eommission and instmetions, ^ By means 
whmof he had then a due oScadon to repair from time to time into the king’s 
presence, who perodved him moire and more to be a very wise man, and of a good 
entondment.'i' And after his dtpfiche ho took his lea^e of the kii^ at Bichmond 
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about nooQ^ and so camo to London -with speedy about fywr of the clock, wbero 
then the barge of Gi-avcscnd was ready to launch forth, both with a prosperous tide 
and wind. Without any farther abode he entered the bai^ge, and so passed forth. 
Ilis happy speed wiis such that ho arrived at Gravesend within little mpre than 
thixie hours, where he tarried no longer tlian his post hoi'scs were provided ;> and 
travelling so speedily with post horses, that he camo to Dover the ne&t morning 
early, whereas, the passengers were ready, under sail displayed, to sail to Calais. 
Into which passengers, without any farther abode, ho entei-ed and sailed forth with 
them, so that he arrived at Calais within three hours,cand having there post horses 
iiifi I'eadincss, dcpaitod incontinent makmg such hasty speed, that he was that 
ni^t with the emperor ; who, having understanding of the coming of the king of 
England's ambass^or, would in no wise defer tlie time, lait sent incontinent for 
him (his affection unto King Henry the Seventh was such that he rejoiced when bo 
hod au occasion to show him pleasure)* " The ambassadoy, having opportunity, dis- 
closed the sum of his embassy unto the emperor, of whom he rcquii'ed speedy ex- 
l)cdition, the which was granted; |M> that the next day he was clearly despatched, 
with all the king's requests fully aooomplished. At which time he m^o no farther 
tan-iance, but with post horsey rode incontinent that ni^t towards Calais again, 
conducted thither with such number of horsemen as the emperor had appointed, 
and was at the . opening of the gates there, where the passengers were ns ready to 
return into England as they were beforp in his advancing; insomuch that ho amved 
at Dover by ten of the clock before noon; and having post horses in a readiness 
came to the court at Richmond that night. Where ho, taking liis rest for that 
time until the morning, repaired to the king at his first coming out of his grace's 
bedchamber, toward his closet to hear mass. Whom (when ho saw) ho checked him 
for that he was not past oh his journey. " Sir,” quoth he, “ if it may stand with 
tyour hig^ess’s pleasure, I have already been with the emperor, and despatched 
your affairs, I trust, t^our grace's contentation.” And "with that delivered unto 
the king the emperor’^etters of credence. ^The king, being in a great confuse and 
wonder of his hasty speed with ready furniture of all his proceedings, dissinulcd 
all his imagination and wonder in that matter, and demanded of him whether he 
encountered not his pursuivfftit, the which he sent unto him (supposing him not to 
be scantly out of London) with letters concerning a very necessary cause, neglected 
in his commission and instructiphs, the which the king coveted much to be sped. 
“Yes, forsooth, sire,” quoth he, "I encountered him yesterday by the way ; and 
having no understanding by your grace’s letters of your pleasure therein, have, not- 
withstanding been so bold, upon mine own discretion (perceiving that matter to be 
very neces8ar}'*iii that* behalf) to despatch the same. And forasmuch as I have 
exceeded your grace’s commission, 1 meet humbly require your gracious remission 
and pardon." The king, rejoicing inwardly not a little, said again, ** Wo do not only 
pardon you thereof, hut al^ give you our princqly thai&s, both for the proceeding 
therein, and also for your good and speedy exploit” commanding him for that time 
to take his rest, and to re^ir agmii to him after dinner for the faither relation of 
his embassy. The king then went to mass; and after at convenient jbime ho went 
to dinner, * 

It is not to bo doubted but that this ambassador hath been ainoe his return with 
his great friends, the Bishop of Winchester and Sir Thomas Lovell^'^^iobwhom lio 
hath declared the effect of all his speedy progress ; nor yet what joy they conceived 
thereof. And after his departure from the ^ng in the morning^ his highness sent 
for the bishop and Sir Thomas Lovell, to whom he declared the wonderful expedition 
of his aibbai^ador, commcnjling therewith his excellent wit^ and in especial the in- 
veution and advancing of the. matted left out of Ms comiPflMon and m8tmction& 
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Tho king's words rcjoicod thefK) woiiiliy counsollors not d little, forasmuch as he was 
of thoir preferment. * 

Then, when this ambassador remembered the king's commandment, and saw the 
time dra^fast on of his repaid before the king and his council, he prepared him in 
a readiness, and resorted unto the place assigned by the king, to declare his em- 
bassy. Without all doubt ho reported the effect of all his affairs and pii^cdings 
80 miactly, with such gravity and eloquence, that alf the council that heard him 
« could do no less but commend him, esteeming his expedition to be almost beyond 
the capacity of man. The king, of his mere motion and gracious consideration, 
gave him at that time for his diligent and faithful service, tho deanery of Liucoli, 
which at that time was one of the worthiest spiritual promotions that he gave under 
the dcgi’cc of a bishopric. And thus from thenceforward ho grew more and nforo 
into estimation and authority, and after was promoted by the king to be his almoner. 
Here may all men note the chances of Fortune that followeth some whom sho 
* listeth to promote, and even so to some her favour is contrary, though they should 
travail never so much, with all the urgent dDigence and painful study that they 
could devise or imagine ; whereof for my pat, I have tested of the experience. 

Now yo shidl understwd that all this tale that I have declared of his good ex- 
pedition in tho king’s embassy, I received it of Ids own mouth and repoit, after his 
fall, lying at that time in the great park of Bichmond, 1 being then there attending 
upon him ; taking an occasion upon divers oommunications to tell mo this journey, 
with all the circumstances as 1 have here before rebwsed. 


104.— SUMMER.— tl. 

[In this volume we have given some of the passages of the Poets' description of Sitiiimcr. 
Wo now odd some farther extracts connected with that season, and we commence with Mrs. 
Baiibauld’s * Summer Evening's Meditation.* There are some splendid lines in this poem, 
and Leigh Hunt justly says, Aiat it presents ** to the reader's imagpation the picture of ■ * 
fine-minded female wrapt up in thought and devotion.”] " 

* ’Tis post ! the sultiy tyrant of tho south 

Has spent his shortlived rage; more grateful hours 
Move silent on ; the skies no more repel 
Tho dazzled sight, but, with mild maiden beams 
Of temper’d light, invite the cherish’d eye 
To wander o’er their sphere, whore hung aloft, 

Oion’s bright crescent, " like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven,” lifts high its beamy homsi 
Impatient for the night, and seems to j^ush 
Her brother down the ^y. Fair Venus shines, 

Even in the ej^e of day; with sweetest beam 
Propitious shmes, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of soften’d radiaheo from her de\^ loins. • 

The shadows spread apace ; while mecken’d Eve, 

Jler cheek yet warn with blushes, slow retires 

* Through the Hesperiaq garddis of the west, 

^d e^uts the gates of day. ’Tis now the hour 

* When Contemplation,«foom her sunless haunts, 

Tho cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 

Of unpiercod woodi^ where wrapt in solid shade 
Sho mused away the gau(fy hours of noon, 

And, fed on thoughts dnripen’d by the sun, 

Moves forward, mi with radiaat ^ger pomts 

Hd 
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To yon blue concave ewell’d by br^th divincf, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awoke, quick kindling o'er the face of ether 
One boundle^ blaze ; ten thousand tlfi^bling firea. 
And dancing lustres, where th' Unsteady eye, 
Bestless and daz^ed, waders uneonfiu^ 

O’er all this of glorietf : etpadous field, 

And worthy of the master: he whose hand, 

With hieroglyphics older than the Nfle, 

Inscribed ihe mystic tablet; huUg on Mgh. 

To public gaze; and said^ Adore, O man, 

The finger of thy Qod I Brom what pure wells 
Of milky light, what soft o’erfiowing um, 

Are all these lamps so fill’d? these firiendly lamps 
For ever streaming o’er the azure deep 
To point our path, and l^t Us to our home. 

How soft they slide aleng their ludd spheres! 

And, silent as the foot of time, fulfil 
Their destined eourse ! Nature’s self is hush’d. 
And, but a scatieir’d leaf, which rustles through 
The thick-wove foliage, not a sound is heard 
To break the i^dnight air ; though the raised ear. 
Intensely liatoiing, drinks in every breath. 

How deep the silence^ yet how loud the praise ! 

But are they silent all? or is there not 
A tongue in evmy star that talks with man, 

And WOOS him to bo Wise? nor woos in 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought. 

And wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. 

At this stiU hour the self-ooilected soul 
Turns inward, and beholds a stranger thOke 
Of high desOent, and more than mortal rank ; 

An embryo God; a spark of fire divine, 

Which must burn on for agea^ when the Zun 
(Fair transitory creature of a day) * 

Has dosed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades,! 
Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 

Ye citadels of lightf and seats of Gods-^ 
Perhaps my future home, from whencp the sonl, 
Bevolving periods may offc look bade, 

With reelected tipndernoBs, on all ' 

The various busy scenes she left bdow, 

Its deep-laid projeets and its strange events^ 

As on some fond and fifoatin{^ tale ^ot soo^M 
Her infant houiw^-H:^ be it lawfhl Sfow 
To tread the hallow’d circle of your oeurhs, 

And with mute wonder and delighted awa 
Approach your burning confines! Seteed In 
On foncy’a wild and roving wing t sail 
From the gre^ borders df the pi»ci0ed 
^ud tlm pale ssiSQii, dntsa^ 
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From solitary Mars; j&om the vast orb 
Of Jupiter^ whose huge gigantic bulk 
Danoes ia ether like the lightest leaf; 

To the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 

Where cheerless ^tum, midst his watery n ^oon i, 

Girt with a lucid asone, in ^oozny pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch; fearless thenoo 
1 launch into the trackless deeps of spacer 
Where, burning round, ton thousoncl suns appear, 

Of elder beams) which no leave to i^no 
Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow lig^t 
From the proud regent of our scanty day; 

Sous. of the morning, hrst bom of creation, 

And only less than Him who marks their track, 

And guides their fiery wheels. Here must 1 stop, 

Or is there aught beyond 1 What hand unseen 
Impels me onward through the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nathre £ar remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal nighty 
To solitudes of vast unpeopled space, 

The deserts of creation wide and wild, 

* Where embryo systems and uiddndled suns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos ? fitucy droops, 

And thought astonish’d stops her bold career. 

But, 0 thou mighty Mind I whoso powcrfiil word 
Said, Thus let all thin^^ be^ and thus they were, 

Where shall I seek thy presence ? how uublamed 
Invoke fhy dread perfection ?— , 

Have the broad eyelids of the mom beheld thee I 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support thy throne ? Oh, look with pity down 
On orricig, guilty man 1 not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; hot with those thunders arm’d 
That conscious l^nai felt when fear appall’d 
The scatter’d tribes I Thou hast a gentler voic^ 

That whispers coxdfort to the swdling heart 
Abash’d, yet lon^ng to behold her li^er. 

But now my soul, unused fo stretch her poweis 
In fii^t so daring, drops her weary wing. 

And seeks again the known accustom’d spot, 

Drest up with sun, mid shade, and lawns, add streamtr 
A mansion fair and spacious for its guest, 

And full, replete with Wohdets. Let me here, 

' Content^md gratefhl, wait the appoints time, 

And ri]^ fbr the skieA Tfie hour will come 

• When all tWe i^l^dotirs, bursting bn my sight, 

Shall stand unveil’d, and to my ra^sh’d sense 
Unlock the glories the world unknown. 

There is a fine simplicity and a great moral truth in t^ese old quaipt lines of Sussasf ^ 
When Sunmaer took in hand the winter to assa!^ 

• With force of niight,.^diid virtue great, his stormy Uaets to quail; 
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And wlicii ho clothed fair the earth about with green, 

• And every tree new garnipntod, that pleasure was to seen : 

Mine heart gan new revive, and changed blood did stir, 

Mo to withdraw my winter woes, tl»t kept within the durre. , 

• * Abi-oad,’ quoth my desire, ^ assay to set thy foot ; 

Where thou shalt find the savour sweet ; for sprung is every root* 

And to thy health if thou wdi*t sick,gn any ease, 

Nothing more good than in the spring the air to feel a space. 

There shalt thou hear and see all kinds oi birds y-wrought, 

Well time their voice with waihle small/ as nature hath them tau^t.’ 
Thus pricked me my lust the sluggish house to leave, 

And for my health 1 thought it best such counsel to receive. 

In Thomson's * Castle of Indolence* there are descriptive passages which in our view are 
finer and more luxuriant than any portion of his ‘ Seasons.* 

It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground : • 

And there a season at ween June ^nd May, 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrown’d, 

A listless climate made, where, Bootl\ to say, 

No living wight could work, ne cared cv’n for play. 

Was nought around but images of rest : 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 

And fiowciy beds that sluml>crous influence kest, 

Prom poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant green. 

Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime unnumber’d glittering streamlets play’d, 

And hurled eveiy where their waters sheen ; 

That as they bicker’d through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur rnadai 

Join’d to the prattle of the purling rills^ 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 

And fiocks loud-bleating from the distant hiU^ 

And vacant shcphcids piping in the dale : 

And now and then sweet Philomel would wl, 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the gigisshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds y-blent inclined all to tieep. 

o . 

What musio is there in ibis brief passage of SnaLUiT*. — 

It was a bright and cheeHul afternoon. 

Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 

* When the north wind congregates in crow^ 

The floating mounthins of the silver tkmds 
From the horizon — and the stainless sky 
Opens beyond them like eternity. 

All things rejoiced beneath the sun, the weeds, 

Tno river, and ihe com-fields, and the reeds 
The willow leaves that glanc^ in the light breeze. 

And tlm firm foliage the huge/trees^ 
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Two real poets— one who died too the other his friend who has happily lived to find 
a sunshine 1u his life’s winter — ^liave each w’ritten sonnets as if in generous rivah’y j>n tho 
grasshopper and tho cricket. These charming little poems are singular examples of diUerent 
modes of Wewing the same subject by two men of oiiginal minds. 

Tho poetry*bf earth is never dead : 

When all the biixls are faint with tho hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead ; 

Tliat is the grasshopper’s — he takes tho lead 
111 summer luAiy — ^he has never dono 
With his delights, for, when tired out with fun, 

Ho rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone -winter evening, when tho frost 
Has wrought a silence, from tho stove there shrills 
The cricket’s song, in warmih increasing ever, 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. ESAIS. 

‘ Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 

Catching your heart up at tho feel of June, 

Solo voice that ’s heard amidst the^azy noob, 

When even tho bees lag at the summoning brass 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 

With those who think the candles come too soon. 

Loving tho fire, and with your tricksomo tune • 

Nick tho glad silent moments as they pass ; 

0 sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

One to the fields, the other to tho hearth, 

Both have your sunshine ; both, though sm^, ore strong 

At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to earth • 

* To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song — 

In doors and out, summer and winter. Mirth. Leigh Hunt. 


166.— SCENE FROM THE CRITIC. Sheiudait. 

[It is a painful thing to trace such a career as that of Richard Bi^nsley Sheridan. The 
wit whose comedies were Reid* bgr the most refined audiences to surpass all that Wycherley, 
or Vanbrugh, or Congreve had achieved — tho crater after one of whose great speeches the 
first statesman of his age moved that the House should adjourn, because it was undei»the 
wand of the magician — was in all his private dealings with his fellow^men little better than 
an accomplished swindler. Pitied he unquestionably must be, for he was the slave of Uie 
circumstances that surrounded him, end his false ambition could never aspire to the real 
dignity which the man'bf geniuRmay always attain through that independence which is the 
(esult^of the limitation of his desires. Sh^dan was bom in Dublin in 1761. His father 
was a teacher of elocution ; his mother w'os a most amiable and accomplished woman, tho 
author of * Sidney Biddulph* and 'Nouijahad.* When he was two<andstwenty, he married 
Die celebrated singer, Miss Linley/whom he compelled to quit her profession. His first 
comedy was the* 'Rivals,' which, aRar a partial failure, was highly successful. ' The Duenna,' 
one of the most charming of English operas, followed. By some stroke of policy he became 
one of the proplietors of Drury Lone Theatre, and in 1777 produced ' The School for 
Scandal,' perhaps the best comedy of wit in our language. 'The Gride' followed in 1779. 
The character of Sir Eretfiil Plagiary, in the extract which wegive, is held to be a satire upop 
Richard Cumberland, his dramatic contemporary. In 1780 he was brought into Parliament, 
and imiformly supported tho Whig party. The latter years of his life must have been truly 
miserable. He no certoin means of support: he lived fii a perpetual struggle with 
pecupioiy difilcolties; his necessities could not bo laughed away by bis animal spirits ; he 
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I'oasiod at Ibe tables of tbu great, and the luxniy in j^bich he occasionally participated only 
made his own home more cheerless. Wlien sickness and distress had enfeeblea his powers, 
he was deserted by his summer friends. He died in 1815.] 

MterSmrAm. ‘ t ' « 

Serv. Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir. 

DangU, Beg him to walk up. — [EjcU Sebtaht.] Now, Mrs. Dangle, Sir Fretfiil 
Plagiary is an author to your own taste. 

lira. Dangle. 1 confess he is a favourite of mine, because every body else abuser 
him. e 

Sneer. Very much to the credit of your charity, madam, if not of your judspnent. 

Dangle. But, egad, he allows no merit to‘ any author but himselt^ that’s the 
truth on’t — though he’s my friend. 

Sneer, Never. He is as envious as an old maid verging on the desperation of 
six>and-thirty ; and then the insidious humility with which he seduces you to give 
a free opinion on any of his works can be ^exceeded only by the petulant Rirogauco 
with which he is sure to reject your obsemtions. 

Dangle. Very true, egad— though ho is my friend. 

Sneer. Then his affected contempt of all newspaper strictures ; though at the 
same time he is the sorest man alive, and shrinks like scorched parchment from 
the hery ordeal of true ^criticism ; yet is ho so covetous of popufarity, that he had 
rather be abused than not mentioned at alL 

Dangle. There’s no denying it — ^though he is my friend. , 

Sneer. You have read the tragedy he has just finished, haven’t you ? 

Dangle. Oh, yes ; he sent it to me ^esteiday, 

. Sneer. Well, and you think it execrable, do’nt you ? 

Dangle. Why, between ourselves, egad, I must own — ^though he is my friend— 
that it is one of the most — he’s hero [Aside] — ^finished and most admirable per- 
form — 

Sir Fretfid (vnihevii). Mr. Sneer with Mm, did yotl say ? 

* Enter Sir Phbtfuii Plaqxart. 

Darngh. Ah, my dear friend ! %ad, we were just .speaking of your tragedy. Ad- 
mirable, Sir Fretful, admirable ! 

Sneer. You never did any thing beyond it> Sir Fretful — ^never in your life. 

Sir Fret. You make me extremely happy ; for, without a compliment, my dear 
Sneer, tbure Wt a man in tbe world whoso Judgment I value as t do yours-^^-and 
Mr. Dongle’s. ^ 

* hit Fret. Sinoerdy, tlieu, you do like the piece? 

Sneer. WonderfhUy I • ' 

Sir Fret. But, como now, liher^ must be sometliix}|g that jitiCm think might be ar 
mended, hey ? Mr. Da&i^e, has nothing staude you ? 

Dangle. Why, faith, it is but an ungracious thing, *for the most part» to— ^ " 

Sir Fret. Wiih most authors it is just so indeed'; they are in genm al strangely 
tenacious. Dot, for my part, 1 am never so w^ ]^!leased as when a^ iudidons critio - 
potato out any defect to me ; for what is the purpM of lihewing h wm to "a friend, 
If you don’t mean to profit by his Opinion? * , *> 

Sreeer. Very true. Why ^en, thou^ I seriouidy adinlre ^ ^Obe upon flie 
wholes yet there is one staall objection, which, if you’ll giVe me l^e^ I'U mentioiK. 
^^Sir Fret, Sir, you Can’t oblige me more. 

Sne^g^. I think it wants incident. 

Sir Fret. You surprise me !— wants incident f 

Sneer. Yes; 1 own I think the inoidOilts ai^ too flm 
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Sir Fret, Believe me, Mr. Sneer, there is no person for whose judgment I have a 
more implicit deference. But 1 protest to you, Mr. Sneer, 1 am only apprehensive 
that the incidents are too crowded. My dear Dangle, how does it strike you? 

Bangle, Ideally 1 can’t Ilfgree with my friend Sneer. I think the plot quite sufh- 
cient; and the first four acts by many degrees the best 1 ever read or saw in my 
life. If 1 might venture to suggest any thing, it is that the interest rather falls off 
in the fifth. 

Sir Fret, Bises, I beHeve, you mean, sir. 

Bangle, No, 1 don’t upon m^word. 

Sir Fret, Yes, yes, you do upon my soul^it certainly don’t fall off, I assure you. 
No, no; it don’t fall off. 

Bemgle, Now, Mrs. Dangle, didn’t you say it struck you in the same li^t? 

Mre, Bangle, No, inde^, I did not — did not see a fault in any part of the play 
from the beginning to the end. , 

Sir Fret, Upon my soul, the women are the best judges, after all! 

Mre, Ban^, Or, if* 1 made any objection, 1 am sure it ^as to nothing in the piece ; 
but that I was afraid it was on the whole a little too long. 

Sir Fret, Fray madam, do you speak as to the duration of time, or do you mean 
that the story is tediously spun out? t 

Mre, Bangle, Ob, Ludl no( I speak only with reference to the usual length of 
acting plays. « 

. Sir Fret, Then I am happy— very happy indeed — because the play is a 

short play, a remarkably short play. I should not Venture to differ with a lady on 
a point of taste ; but,' on these occasions, the watch, you know, is the critic. 

Mre, Bangle, Then, I suppose it must have been Mr. Dangle’s drawling manner 
of reading it to me. 

Sir Frvt, Oh, if Mr. Dangle read it, that’s quite another afibir! But I assure 
you, Mrs. Dangle, the first evening you can spare mo three hours and a half, 1 11 
^dertako to read you the whole tom beghming to end, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and allow time for the tnude between the acts. 

Mre, Bangle, 1 hope to see it on tiie stage next. 

Bangle, Well, Sir Frgtful, I wish you may bo able to get rid as easily of the 
newspaper criticisms as you do of ours. 

Sir Fret, The newspapers ! Sir, they are the most villainous — licentious — 
abominable — ^infomdl — ^Ilot*that 1 ever read them. No ; 1 moke it a rule never to 
look into a newspaper. 

Bamgle, You are quite right — for it certainly must hurt an author of delicate 
feelings to sec the liberties they take. ^ 

Sir Fret, No! quite the oontraiy; thdr abuse is, in fact, the best panegyric— I 
like it of all things. An author’s reputation is only in danger from their support. 

, Sn^, Why, that’s true— and that attack, now, on you the other da y — — 

Sir Fret, YHiat? Where? 

Bmgle, kjy yovL mean in the paper of Thursday; it was completely ill-natured, 
to be sure. * / 

Sir Fret* Oh, so mudbi the better. Hat ha! 1 wouldn’t have it otherwise. 
Bangle, Cer||da]y, it is Only to be laughed at; for— 

Sitr You don’t happen to recollect what the fellow said, do you 
Sneer, Fray, Dangle— -Sir Fretfril seems a Httle anxious. 

Sir Fret, Oh, Lud! no; anxioUEh— not t— not in the least. I— But one may 
as well hear, you know. 

Bangle, Sneer, do you reodleet? Hake out something.* ' (Aside, 

Amst. I wilL'-^fe >01^1 remember 
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Sir Fret, Well, and pray now — not that it signifies — what might the gentleman say 1 

Sfuxi\ Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the slightest invention or 
original genius whatever, though you are the greatest traduccr of all other authors 
living. ^ 

Sir Ft'cL Ha! ha! ha! — ^verygoodl 

Sticer. That, as to comedy, you have not one idea of your own, h^ believes, even 
in your common-place book : whero stray jokes and pilfered witticisms aro kept 
with as much method as tho ledger of the lost aud stolen office. 

Sir Fret, Ha! ha! ha! — very pleasant ® 

Sneer, Nay, that you are so unlucky os not to have the skill even to (steal with 
taste ; but that you glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, where more judicious 
])]agiarists have been before you; so that tho body of your work is a composition of 
dregs and sediments — ^like a bad tavern's worst wine. 

Sir Fret, Hal ha! 

Sneer. In yowt more serious efibi'ts, he says, your bombast would bo less intoler- 
able, if the thoughts were ever suited to the expression; but tho homeliness of the 
sentiment stares through the fantastic encumbrance of its fine language, like a 
clown in one of the new uniforms ! 

Sir Fret, Ha! ha! 

Sneer, That your occasional tropes aud flowers suit the general coarseness of your 
style, as tamboiir sprigs would a jpround of linsey-woolsey; while your imitations of 
Shakspero resemble the mimicry of Falstaff'a page, and aro about as near the 
atazKiard of the original. 

Sir Fret, Ha ! 

. Siieer, In short, that even the finest passages yoi^steal are of no service to you ; 
for the poverty of your own language prevents their assimOating, so that they lie on 
the surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what it is not in their 
power to fertilise ! % 

Sir Fret, [After great agitation.] Now another person would be vexed at this, « 

Sneer. Oh ! but I wou'dn’t have told you, only to divert you. 

Sir Fi'et. I know it — am diverted. Ha ! ha I ha 1 not the least invention I 
Ha I ha ! ha ! — very good ! veiy good ! ^ 

Sneer, Yes — no genius 1 Ha ! ha I ha I 

Bangle, A severe rogue I Ha ! ha ! ha 1 but you are quite right, Sir Fretful, 
never to read such nonsense: * « 

Sir Fret. To bo sure — ^for, if there is any thing to one's praise, it is a foolish 
vanity to be gratified at it ; and, if it is abuse, why one is always sure to hear of 
it from one d— d good-natured friend or other, 

lee^WlNEHERHS OF THE NEW FOREST. 

[WiLLXAK OicnH was one of those best benefaetors of mankind, who, without po8se6sin|c 
abilities of the very highest order, employ their talents so as to be usefrd to others and happy 
in themselves. Ho was bom’ in 1724, entered the church, and roaiiied young, became a 
schoolmaster atOheam in Surrey, and there realised a handsome competence.. The living 
of Boldre in the New Forest was presented to him; and there he dwelt Ibr the remainder of 
his long and useful life, a blessing to aU the inhabitants of that wild and beautifhl district. 
He died in 1804. At a fitne when a love of the pictOresque was little oultivalipduthe published 
several woriis, illustrating by his descriptions and bis peneU the principles of the beautiful 
in landscape. The follo^g extract la from his * Forest Scenery, 'rin wbiGh he describes the 
characteristics of his own locality, and inten^rses his artistieal slmtches with many amusing 
anecdotes and traditions.] 

Ibese woods afford exo^imt feeding for hogs, whidh aiae led in the aatumxi 
seasQii into many parts of tlie fb^est, but ^peciaSy aiimig the oaks Shd beeches of 
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Bol<ko Wood, tO' fatten on nijust. It is among the rights of tho forest-borderers to 
feed their hogs in the forest, dining tho pawnago month, as it is called, which com- 
mences about tho cud of September, and lasts six weeks. For this privilege they 
pay a triflir^ acknowledgment at the steward’s court at Lyndhurat. Tho word 
pawnago was tho old term for the money thus collected, 

Tho method of treating hogs at this season of migration, and of reducing a lar^ 
herd of t&cse unmanageable brutes to perfect obedience and good government, is 
curious. 

The first stop Che swine-herd takes, is to investigate some 'close sheltci'cd ^lart of 
the forest, where there is a couvcnicncy of water, and plenty of oak or beech mast, 
tho former of which he prefers when he can have it in abundance. Ho fixes .next 
on some spreading tree, round the bole of which he wattles a slight circular fence 
of the dimensions he wants j and, covering it roughly with boughs and sods, he 
fills it plentifully with straw or fem. 

Having made this preparation, ho collects his colony among the farmers, with 
whom ho commonly agrees for a shilling a head, and will got together perhaps a herd of 
five or six hundred hogs. Having driven them to their destined habitation, he gives 
them a plentiful suppe^ of aconis or beech mast, which ho had already provided, 
sounding his horn during the repast. He then turns them into tho litter wheTO, 
after a long journey and a hearty meal, they sleep deliciously. 

Tho next morning ho lets* them look a litUo around them — shows them the p 6 ol 
or stream where they may occasionally drink — leaves them to pick up tho ofiEals of 
tho last night’s meal ; and, as evening draws on, gives them another plentiful 1*0- 
past under the neighboiu’ing trees, which rain acorns upon them for an hour 
together, at tho sound of nis horn. He then sends them again to sleep. 

Tlio following day ho is perhaps at tho pains of procuring them another meal, 
with music playing as usual. He then leaves them a little more to themselves, 
having an eye, however, on their evening hoars. But, as their bellies are foil, they 
seldom wander far from home, retiring commonly very orderly and early to bed. 
^Aftcr this he throws his sty open, and leaves thein to cater for themselves ; and 
from henceforward has little more trouble with them, during tho whole time of 
their migration. Now and then, in calm weather, when roast falls sparingly, ho 
calls them perhaps together by the music of his horn to a gratuitous meal ; but in 
•general ihpy need little attention, returning regularly home at night, though they 
often wander in the day tyo three miles from- their sty. There arc experienced 
leaders in all lieixis, which have spent this roving life before, and can instruct their 
juniors in the method Of it. By this management the hci-d is carried home to 
their respective owners in such condition, that a little dry meat will soon fatten 

them. • • • . , , . xt. X 

I would not, however, have it supposed, that all the swme-herds m tho forest 
manage their colonies with thid? exactness. Bad govciTunents and bad governors 
will every where exist ; but I mention this as an example of soimd policy — not as 
a more Platonijo or Utopian scheme, but such as hath been often realised, and hath 
^ often been muud productive of good order, and public utility, Tlie hog is con> 
monly supposed to be an obstinate, headstrong, unmanageable brute j and he may 
perhaps have a degpreo of positiveness in his temper. In general, however, if ho be 
properly managed^ is an orderly ddcile animal. The only difficulty is to make 
your meanings, when thoy^re fair and friendly, intelligible to him. Effect this, and 
you may lead him with a straw. 

Nor is he without his social feelings, when ho is at liberty to indulge them. In 
these.forcst migi*ations, it is cpmmoi^ observed that, of whatever number the herd 
condstt,, ^ey generally sep^to^ in their daily^excarsioiis, into each little knots and 
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societies as have formerly had habits of intimacy together ; and in these friendly 
groups they range the forest ; returning homo at night, in different parties, some 
earlier and some later, as they have been more or less fortunate in the pursuits of 
the day. ‘ 

It sounds oddly to affirm the life of a hog to be enviable ; and yet there is some- 
ihing imcommonly pleasing in the lives of these emigrants — something at least more 
desirable than is to be found in the life of a hog, Epimri de grege. They seem 
themselves also to enjoy their mode of life. You see them perfectly happy, going 
about at their ease, and conversing with each othet in short, pithy, interrupted sen- 
tences, which are no doubt e^epressive of their own enjoyments and of their social 
feelings. 

Besides the hogs thus \ed out in the mast season to fatten, there are others, tho 
property of forest keepers, which spend the whole year in such societies. After the 
mast season is over, the indigenous forest hog depends chiefly for his livelihood on 
the roots of fern ; and he would And this food very nourishing, if he could have it 
in abundance. But he is obl^ed to procure it by so laborious an operation, that 
his meals are rarely accompanied with satiety. He continues however, by great in- 
dustry, to obtain a tolerable subsistence through the winter, except in frosty 
weather, when the. ground resists his delving snout ; then hie must perish if he do 
not, in some degree, experience his master’s care. As spring advances, frosh. grasses, 
and salads of different kinds, add a variety to his bill of fare ; and as summer comes 
on he finds juicy berries, and grateful seeds, on which ho Hves plentifiillj^, till 
autumn returns and brings with it the extreme of abundance. 

Besides these stationary hogs, there are others in^soma of the more desolate parts 
of the forest which are bred wild, and left to themselves without any settled habi- 
tation ; and as their owners ore at no expense, either in feeding or attending them, 
they are content with the precarious profit of such as they are able to retain. 

Charles the First, I have heard, was at the expense of procuring the wild boar 
and his mate from the forests of dwany, which once certainly inhabited tho forests 
of Ehgland. I have heard, too, that ^ey propagated greatly in New Forest.^ 
Certain it is, there is found in it at this day a breed of hogs commonly called forest 
pigs, which are yerf different from tho usual Hampshire br^, and have about them 
several qf the characteristio marks of the wild boor. The fofest hog has broad 
shoulders, a high crest, and thick brisUy mane, which he erects on any alarm. His 
hinder puts are light and thin. His ears are Bh9rt* and erect ; and his colour 
either black or darkly brindled. He is much fiercer than the common breed ; and 
will turn against an ordinary dog. All these are marks of the wild boar, from whom 
probably in part he deiives p^^e, though his Mood may be contaminated with 
vulgar mixtures. But, though«he is much more picfiiresque than the common hog, 
he is in much less repute among farmers. The lightness of his hind quarters, and 
the thinness of his fiouki^ appear to great disadvanfhge in the ha m and the flitch. 


107.~GABDKNS. , ^ . 

[Mju Ndwakd Jmsb, ‘SurteyS of her M^jestys *ParkB, Palaces,' is the author of 
sevetal.Tolimies which have had a deserved popularity, as fhefeithfel c^ervatidns^f an in- 
teUigent and reflective mind up6ii the common SppeofaneBs of Natule, Ihe^more interestiiig 
from ^elr familiarity. Mr. Jesse appears to have taken to ^ model White of Selborne. 
The volume from which we extract following passage, Entitled * Scenes and Tttes of 
Country life,' was published in 1844.] 


The love of gardens and of gatfitenpig ajqpears to be alknbst bxclosively confined 
6)»tteSDglish,aDJiBp«irtai!8a6f1V^P0(tf NoQiiiigeaD 





^ be prettier than the gardens attached to the thatched cottages in Dcvoiishlrc. They 
are frequently to be seen on the side and oftener at the bottom of a hill, do\\’n which 
a narrow road leads to a rude single-arched stone bridge. Here a shallow stream 
may be scen^owing rapidly, and which now and then to use a Pevonshiin 

phrase, over a pavement of either pebbles or rag-^tono. A little rill desceiids by 
the side of the lane, and close to the hedge of the cottage, which is approached by 
a broad stepping stone over the rill, and beyond it is a gate made of rough sticks, 
which leads to tho cottage. At a short distance, an excavation has been cut 
put of the bank, and paved r6illid with rough stones, into which the water finds 
and then again makes its way, cleai* and sparkling. This is the cottager’s woU. 

. His garden is gay with flowers. His bees ore pl^ed on each side of a window 
surrounded with honeysuckles, jessamine, or a flourishing vine, and the rustic 
porch is covered with these or other creepers. Hercj also, the gorgeous hollf- 
. hock may be seen in perfection, for it delights in the rich red soil of Devon- 
shire. Giant-stocks, carnations, and chinarasters, flourish from tho same cause, 
and make the garden appear as though it belonged to Flora herself. 

Nor must the little orchard be forgotten. The apple-trees slope with tho 
hill, and in the spring are covered with a profusion of tho most beautiful blos- 
som, and in tho autumn arc generally weighed down with their load of red 
fruit. Under them may bo seen a crop of potatoes, and in another part of tho 
gar<^u those fine Faington cabbages, one of the best vegetables of the county. 
In ifiheltercd nook is the thatched pig-sty, partly cjongealed by tho round yellow- 
facm sunflower, which serves both as a screen and as an ornament. The mud 
or cob walls of tho cottage ad4 to its picturesque appearance, when partly covered 
with creepers and surrounded with flowers. 

Such is an accurate description of one of 'the many cottages I have seen in 
the boautifql and hospitable county of Devon, so celebrated for its illustrious 
men and tho beauty of its women. Those who, like myself, have wandered amongst 

delightful lanes, will not think my picture overcharged. 

But I must introduce my readers to the inside of a Devonshire cottage. On 
entering it, he will see tho polished dresser glittering with bright pewter plates ; 
tho flitch of bacon on the mck, with paper bags stored with dried pot-herbs, for 
winter use, deposited nearrtt ; the bright dog-bars, instead of a grate, with tho 
coUrd over them, to hang the pot on, and every thing bespeaking comfort and 
The cottageris ’tjfo will ask him to sit down, in that hearty Devon- 
shire phrase, which has often been addressed to me, and which I always delighted 
, in — ^“Do y’ Sir, pitch yourself,” bringing forward a chair at tho same time, and 
wiping it down with her apron. A cup of ^ider will be oflered, or bread and 
cheese, or whatever the cott%e affords. 

I have known one of the chiklrcn stealthily sent to a neigbouring farmer’s for a 
little clotted eream, which has been set before me with a loaf of brown bread, and 
with the most hearty good-will. They are so delicious a banquet, that Pope might 
have thought ef it when he said — 

“ Boucath the hum)jl0 cqttagc let us 
And there, unenvied^ rural dainties taste.*' 

I have dwelt Ignger than I intended on the cottage scenery of Devonshire, be- 
cause I think it stands pre-eminent in this country for beauty, and because I gegard 
its peasantry as affording *the best examples 1 have met with of unaffected kind- 
ness, civility, industry, and good conduct. 

I have, on more than one pepasiop, expressed my admiration pf the agricultural 
population of Ikiglandf ^d | trust timt the tipio » not far distant, when each 
individual amoflgst tbp^ w <m allotment of land, at a fak ^ut, for the better 
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uiaiutcuauce of thomsolves and thcii* families, not in common fields, but" attached 
to their houses. 

The taste for gardens, however, is not confined to the rural districts. Hound 
the town of Birmingham, for instance, there ai‘o some hundreds of small gai’dcns, 
which* are diligently cultivated by the working classes. Each gai-dcn has a little 
covered seat, where tho owner has his glass of ale, and smokes his pipe, at the close 
of the evening; and hero the finest auriculas, polyanthuses, carnations, &c., ai’e to 
be met with. They ore^cultivatcd with the utmost .skill and care, and may vie with 
any produced in this country. 1 have also been informed that our Spitalfields 
weavers have tho same fondness for flowers, and are also amongst our best collectors 
of insects. In some other districts tulips are successfully cultivated, and in others 
the ranunculus and anomon4. One man is celebrated for his fine stocks, another 
ibr his pansies, while a third will produce unrivalled gooseberiics for size, or walh 
flowers of the darkest hue. I am assured that, great and deplorable as the distress' 
now is at Birmingham, a man would sell his clothes, his furniture, indeed, all that 
he i^osscssed, sooner thiui part with his beloved garden. 

Flowers are cultivated to a considerable extent, and with great success, in tho 
neighbourhood of London, and especially in some parts of Surrey, in Avliich county 
there are many exhibitions of flowers every year. Hero the rich and poor may bo 
Bocii assembled together, each cither admiring or criticising particular blooms, and 
tho poor man appearing perfectly competent to appreciate their peculiar men||. It 
always afibrds mo plcasuro^to witness these meetings, and to watch the glWm of 
satisfaction in the countenance of some cottager, wh^^ 

his garden's gem, 

Tho hcart’s-ease,’* 

has been praised, or his well-cultivated show of potatoes or apples has obtained for 
him some trifling prize. ^ 

Persons of influence, residing in tho country, should do their utmost to encoui^go 
the cultivation, not only of flowers, but of vegetables and bees, amongst thei^;, 
poorer neighbours. It not only tends to keep them out of a'le dnd beer-houses, 
those curses of thb labouring man in this country, but improves their minds, their 
habits, and health. An amiable florist has observed, that the love of flowers is ono 
of the earliest impressions which the dawning of reason implants in the human 
mind, and that happy aro tho parents of children ^ whose imaginations this de- 
sirable predilection is early evinced. It inculcates a salutary habit of reasoning and 
tliinking on subjects worthy of exercising tho thoughts, and is calculated to improve 
them. It gradually trains tho mind to the study and observance of that most in- 
structive volume, the Book of Nature. Tho passion for flowers, is, indeed, one of 
the most enduring and permanent of all enjoym^ts. At the coming of each re- 
volving spring, we anxiously return to our loved and favourite pursuit; with joy 
and delight we perceive that ^ ^ 

Ethereal mildness is oome, ' 

and that the.glory of revinjing nature is returned. 


IC8.— SAINT PAUL. 

[fBOK ‘MVEfi OP THE APOStT^ES.V 

Though we have drawn St. Paul at large, in the account we have given of his life, 
yLt may it he of use to represent him in little^ in a brief account of his person, 
jiarts, and those graces and virtues for which ho more peculiarly eminent and 
remarkable. For his person, we find it thus described. He was low, and of little 
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stature, ipmc^vliat stooping^, his complexion fair, his coux^tcnancc grave, his head 
small, hia eyes carrying a kind of beauty and sweetness in them, his eyebrows a 
little hanging over, his nose long, but gracefully biding, his beard thick, an«l like 
the hair of head, mixed with gray hairs. Somewhat of tliis d^ription may bo 
learnt from Lucian, when in the person of Trypho, one of S^Paul’s disciples, 
he calls him by way of derision, high-nosed bald-pated Galilean, that was caught 
up through tho air unto the “ third heaven,” where he learnt ^cat and excellent 
things. That he was .very low, himself plainly intimo^oB, when he tells us they 
were wont to say of him, that “iiis Iwdily presence was weak, and hia speech con- 
temptible in which respect he was styled by Chrysdstom, a man three cubits (or 
a little fhore than four feet) high, and yet tall enough to reach heaven. Ho seems 
to have enjoyed no very firm and athletic constitution! being often subject to 
distempers. St. Jerome particularly reports, that he was frequently afflicted with 
the headach, and that this was thought by many to have been the thorn in the 
flesh, tho messenger of Satan sent to buffet him,*1knd that probably be intended 
some such thing by the temptation in bis flesh,” which he elsewhere speaks of : 
which, however it may in general signify those afflictions .that came upon him, yet 
does it primarily denote those diseases and infirmities ^hat he was obnoxious to. 

But, how moan soever the cabinet was, there was a treasure within more preqous 
and valuable, as will appear if wo survey the accomplishments of his mind. For, 
as to hia natural abilities and endowments, he scenlB to have had a clear and solid* 
jud^ent, quick invention, a prompt and ready memory ; all of which wore abun- 
dant improved by art, and the advantages of a more liberal education. The 
schools of Tarsus bad sharpened hia discursive faculty by logic and the arts of rea- 
soning, instructed him in the institutions of philosophy, and enriche^im with tho 
furniture of ail kinds of human learning. This gave him great advantage above 
others, and even raised him to a mighty reputation for parts and learning ; inso- 
much that St. Chrysostom tells us of a dispute between a Christian and a heathen, 
wherein the Christian endcavoui'ed to prove against the Gentile, that St. Paul was 
nafee learned and eloquent than Plato himself. How well he was versed — ^not only 
in tho law* of Moses and tho writings of the prophets, but even in classic and 
foreign writers, ho has left us sure ground to conclude, from those excellent sayings 
which here and there he quotes out of heathen authors. Which, as at* once it shows 
that it is not unlawful to bring tho spoils of Egypt in the service of the sanctuary, and 
to make use of the advantffgessof foreign studies and human literature to divine and 
excellent purposes, so does it argue his being greatly conversant in the paths of 
human learning, which upon ovety occasion he could so readily command. Indeed, 
he seemed to have been furnished out on purpose to bo the doctor of tho Gentiles ; 
to contend with and confute the grave and the ^se, tho acute and the subtile^ the 
sago and the learned of the heathQn world, and to wound them (as Julian’s word 
was) with arrows drawn out of*their own quiver ; though we do not find that in 
his disputes with the Gentiles he made much use of learning and philosbphy, it 
' being more ag^Bcable to the designs of the Gospel to confound the wisdom and 
learning of the would by the plain doctrine of the cross. 

These were great accomplishments, and yet but a shadow to that divine temper of 
mind thqt was in hjm, which discovered itself through the whole course and method 
of his life. Ho«>wdk humble td the lowest step 6f abasure and condescension, none 
ever thinking better of others, or more meanly of himself. And though, when he 
had to deal With envious and malicious adversariqp, who, by vilifying his person, 
sought to obstruct his ministry, ho knew how to magnify his office, and«to l<it them 
know that he was “no whit inferior to the very chiefest apostles ;’*'yet c'it of this 
caaa'^he oonstanfly 4eclared to all the world, that he looked upon hunsdf as ac 
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abort! VO and au untimely birth, as the least of the apostles, not meet t% be called 
an apostle and, as if this wore not enough, he make^ a word on purpose to ex 
press his humility, styling himself eXaxir^Jrfpov, « less than the least of all saints,” 
yea, the very ^ief of sinners?’ How freely, and that at every turn; does he con- 
fess that ho waHoefore his conversion a blssph^er, a persecutor, and injurious both 
to God and men t Though honoured with peouliar acta of the highest grace and 
favour, taken up to an immediate converse with God in heaven, yet did net this in- 
spire him with a supercilious loftine^ over the rest of his .brethren : intrusted ho 
was with great powei; and 'authority in the church; but never affected dominion over 
men’s faith, nor any other place than to be a helper of their joy ; nor ever made 
use of hia power but to tho edification, not destruction of any. How studiously did 
he decline all honours and commendations that were heaped upon him ? When 
some in the church of Corinth cried him up beyond dl measure, and under the patro- 
nage of his name began to set up for p. party, severely rebuked them, told them 
that it was Christ, not he, tha||was crucihed for them \ that they had “ not been 
baptised into his name,” which ho was so far from, that ho did not remember that he 
had baptised above three or four of them ; and was heartily glad ho had baptised 
no more, lest a foimdation might have been laid for that suspicion ; and that this 
Paul, indeed, whom they so much extolled, was no more than a minister of Christ, 
whdm our Lord had appointed to plant and build up his church. 

Great was his temperance and sobriety : so far from going beyond the bounds of 
regularity, that ho abiidgcd himself of the conveniences of lawful and necessity ac- 
commodations ; frequent were his hungerings and thirstings, not constrained only, 
but voluntary : it is probably thought that be very rarely drank any wine ; and 
certain is it, that by abstinence and mortifloation ho kept under and subdued his 
body,” redudflg tho extravagancy of tho sensual appetites to a perfect subjection 
to the laws of reason. By this means he easily got above tho world, and its charms 
and frowns, and made his mind continually conversant in heayen ; 'his thoughts 
were fixed there ; his desires always ascending thither ; what he taught others ht 
practised himself ; his conversation was in heaven,” and his ** desires jvere to acT- 
part, and to be with Christ ; ” thia world did neither arrest bis affections nor disturb 
his fears ; he was not taken with its applause, nor frighted with its threatenings ; 
he “ studied not to please men,” nor valued thn censures and judgments which they 
passed qpon him ; he was not greedy of a great estate, or titles of honour, or rich 
presents from msn, not ^‘seekinif thnirs, but them ; ’’ofopd and raiment was his bill 
of fare, and more than this he never cared for ; accounting, that the less he was 
clogg 0 d with IJiese things, the lighter should march to heaven ; especially travel- 
ling through a world overrun with troqbles and persecutions. Upon this account 
it is probable ho kept himself always within a single life, though there want not 
some cf the ancients who pxpressly reckon him. in the numUr of the married 
aposilca» Clemens ^lea^andrinus, !^atiu% and some others. It is true that pas- 
B^e is not to be found in the genuine epi^le of Ignatius ; but yet it is dxtaUt in 
all those that are owned published by the church of !^me, though thpy have 
not been wanting to Iwish it out of the world, having expunged St. Paul’s nmer 
out of some ancient manusenpts, as tbe learned Bishop Us^r has, to their shame, 
sufEcientljr discovered to the world* Bqt for tho main of the question we car* readily 
grout it', the Scripture speming most to fisvour it, that though he assorted 
hia power and liberty to w^vtj as as the rest^ yet that ha lived always a 
single lifv. ^ ' 

His kiqdnm and <dunrity was^tnily admirable ; he had a compassionate tend&v 
neas for the* po^, and U quieiK aeuse of the wants of others : to what church 
fioeyer ha came, was one of bis flist 09m to make provision iox, the poor, and to 
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stir up 4he bouniy of the rich and wealthy ; nay, himself worked often with his own 
hands, not only tp maintain himself, but to help and relieve them. But infinitely 
greater was his charity to the souls of men, fearing no dangers, rofiising no labours, 
going throufl^ good and evil repoH, that He might gain men over^ tho knowledge 
of the truth, reduce them out of the crooked peths of vice jma idolatiy, and set 
them in the right way to eternal life. Nay, so insatiable his thirst after the good 
of souls, that he afi&rms, that rather than his couiltiymen the Jonirs should miscarry, 
by not believing and entertaining the gospel, he could bo content, imy, wished, that 
** himself mi^t be accursed fromtOhrist for tl^ir sake ; i o. that he might bo anathe- 
matised and cut off' from the church of Christ, and not only lose the honour of the 
apostolate, but be reckoned in the number of the abject and execrable persons, such 
as those are who are separated from the communion of the church. An instance 
of so large and passionate a charity, that* lest it might not find room in men’s belief, 
he ushered it in with this solemn appeal and attestation, that “ he said the truth in 
Christ, and lied not, his conscience bearing him witness in tho Holy Ghost.” ’And 
as ho was infinitely solicitous to gain men over jbo the host religion in the world, so 
was he not leas careful to keep them from being seduced from it, ready to suspect 
eveiy thing that might “ corrupt their minds from tho simplicity that is in Christ.” 
“lam jealous over you with a godly jealousy,” as he told the church of Corinth : 
an affection of all others the most active and vigilant, and whiok is wont to inspire 
men with the most passionate core and concernm^t for tfio good of those for whom 
wo have the highest measures of love and kindness. Nor was his charity to men 
greater them his zeal for God, endeavouring with all his might to promote the honour 
of his master. Indeed, zeal seems to have hod a deep foundation in the natural 
forwardness of his temper. How exceedingly zealous was he, whil|^ in the Jewa 
religion, of tho traditions of his fathers ; how earnest to vindicate and assert the 
divinity of the Mosaic dispensation, and to persecute all of a .contrary way, even to 
rage and madness ; and when afterwards turned into a right channel, it ran with as 
swift a current ; carrying him out, against all opposition, to ruin tho kingdom and 
ttko powers of darkness, to beat down idolatry, and to plant the world with right 
apprehensions of God, and tho true notions of religion. When, at Athens, he saw 
them so much overgrown with the grossest superstition and idolatry, giving tho 
honour that was {done due to God to statues and images, his zeal began to ferment 
and to boil up into paroxysms of indignatiem f and he could not but let Ibem know 
tho resentments of 1^ mi|)d,^d how much herein they dishonoured God, the great 
parent ai^d maker of the world. ^ 

This zeal must needs put him upon a. mighty diligence and industry in the execu- 
tion of his office, warning, reproving entreating, perjsuading^ “ preaching in season 
and ouif of seasoui*’ by night and 1^ day, by sia and land ; no pains too much to 
be tsdkou, no dangers top great to be overcome. For five-and-thirty years after his 
conversion he seldom stayed ffing in one place ; from Jerusalem, through Arabia, 
Asia, Greece, round about to Illyricuin, to ]^me, and even to the utmost bounds of 
);he western w^rld, “ fully preaching Ibe gospel of Christ : ” running (says St. Jerome) 
*f^m ocean to ocean, lilm the sun in. the heavens, of wliich it said, “ his going 
forth i'h* hea^^i and his circuit unto the end of it i ” sooner 

wantinj^ ground to tread oi;», than a desire to propagate the faith of Christ. Niech 
pborus coippare^nim to a bird in the air, that in a few years ilc\y round the yrorld : 
Isidore the P^ueiot to a winged husb^dipeu, that flew from place to plapa to eul 
tivate the world with the most excellent ^es and institutions of life. . And while 
the other apostles did as it were choose this or that particular province, as the main 
sphere of their ministry, St. Bull overran the whole world to its utmost bounds and 
oorners, Ranting all places where he came with the divine- doctrines of the gospel 
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Nor iu tills course was he tired out with the dongei'S and difficiulties that he met 
with, the troubles hihI oppositions that were raised against him. All of which did 
but reflect the greater lustTO upon his pafienco ; whereof, indeed, (as CTctnent ob- 
serves,) ho becaui^ a most eminent jpattem and exemplar, during &e Ip^st trou- 
bles and persecutions, with a patUoico tiiumphant and imconquerable. As will 
easily appear, if we take but a survey of what trials and sufferings lie underwent, 
some part whei*eof are briefly summed up by himself. Jn labours abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths often ; thrice beaten with 
rods, once stoned, thrice suffered shipwreck, a night and a day in the deep ; in 
journcyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by his own coun- 
trymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness, in painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness ; and 
besides these things that were without, that which daily came upon him, tho care 
of tho churches. An account, though very great, yet far short of what he endured ; 
and wherein, as Chrysostom observes, he does modestly keep himself within his 
measures ; for, had ho taken tho liberty fhlly to enlarge himself ho might have filled 
hundreds of martyrologiea with his sufferings. A thousand times was his life at 
stake ; in every suffering ho was a martyr, and what fell but in parcels upon others 
came all upon hinf ; while they skirmished only with single parties, he had the 
whole army of sufferings to contend with. All which ho generously underwent with 
a soul as edm and serene as the morning sun ; no spite or rage, no fury or stems, 
could rufflo and discompose his spirit : nay, those sufferings, which would have 
broken the back of an ordinaiy patience, did but make him rise up with the greater 
eagerness and resolution for the doing of his duty. 

His patience will yet’ further apiiear from the consideration of another, the last 
of those virtues we shall take notice- of in him, his constancy and fidelity in tho 
discharge of his place, and in tho profession of religion. Could the powers and 
policies of men and devils, spite and oppositions, toments and threateniugs, hay^ 
been able to baflle him out of that religion wherein ho had engaged himself, he must 
have sunk'under them, and left his station. But his soul was steeled with ’a courage 
and resolution that was impenetrable, and which no temptation either from hopes 
or fears could make any more impression upon, than an arrow can that is shot 
against a wall of marble. Ho wanted not solicitation on either hand, both from Jews 
and Gentiles ; and questionless might, in some degred^ have made his own terms, 
yfould he have been false to his trust and have quitted that way that was then 
every where spoken against. But, alas ! these things weighed little with our apostle, 
who counted not his life to be dear unto hi^ so that he might finish his course 
with joy, and the ministiy which hS hod rocemd of the Lord Jesus.*’ And there- 
fore, when Under the sentence of death in his o^n apprehensions, could trium- 
phantly say, " I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 1 have kept 
the faith:” and so indeed he did, kept it inviolably, undauntedly to the last minute 
of his life. The sum is, — ^he M’as a man in whom the divine light <did eminently 
manifest and display itself; he lived piously and devoutly, soberly and temperately,* 
justly and righteously, careful ‘^always to keep a conscience void of offance both 
towaids God and man.** This he tolls us was his support under <sui&ring^ tiiie the 
foundation of his confidence towards Qod, and his firm hopes of hi^piness in an- 
other world : *Hhis is our rejoicing, the testimony of oUr eonsoience, tbat in siiuplieiiy 
find godly sincerity we havo had our convoi'sation in the world.” 
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169.— MY MAIDEN BRIEF. 


[The following paper was first printed in ‘Knight's Quarterly Magazine.' It is so tmei 
and ^ere is such a quiet vein of humour running through it, that we cannot but regret tliat 
this is almost a solitary specimen of our friend's power as a writer. However, he has won 
his laurels in his own field; and, what is better, liis life has been one in which his profes- 
sional eminence has been principally valued by him as afibrding opportunity for advancing 
the cause of public improvement.] 


“ A lawyer,” says an old comedy which I once read at the British Museum, " is 
an odd sort of fruit — ^first rotten, then green, and then ripe.” There ia too much of 
truth in this homely figure. The first years of a young barrister are spent, or rather 
worn out, in anxious leisure. His talents rust, his temper is injured, his little 
patrimony wastes away, and not an attorney shows a sign of remorse. He endures 
term after term, and circuit after circuit, that greatest of miseries — a rank above 
his means of supporting it. He drives round the countiy in a post-chaise, and 
marvels what Johnson found so exhilarating in its motion — that is, if he paid for it 
himself. Ho eats venison and drinks claret ; but he loses the flavour of both when 
*he reflects that his wife (for tho fool is married, and married for love, too) has, per- 
haps, just dined for the third time on a cold neck of mutton, and has not tasted 
wine since their last party — an occurrence beyond oven legal memory. He leaves 
the festive board early, and takes a solitary walk, returns to his lodgings in tho twi- 
light, and secs on his table a large white rectangular body, which for a moment ho 
sup^>oses may be a brief — alas ! it is only a napkin. lie is vexed, and rings to have 
it removed, when up comes his clerk, drunk and insolent : he is about to kick him 
down stairs, but stays his foot, on calling to mind the arrear of the fellow’s wages, 
and contents himself with wondering where tho rascal finds the means for such 
extravagance. • • 

Then in court many aro the vexations of the briefiess. Tho attorney is a cruel 
animal ; as cruel as a rich coxcomb in a ball-room, who delights in exciting hopes 
only to disappoint them. Indeed, I have ofte^ thought the communications between 
solicitors and tho bar has no slight resemblance to the flirtation between the sexes. 
Barristers, like ladies, must v^iit to bo chosen. The slightest overture would bo 
equally fatal to one gown as to the other. The gentlemen of the bar sit round the 
tJble in dignified composure, thinking just as little of briefs as a young lady of 
marriage. Ai attorney enters, — not an eye moves ; but somehow or other the fact 
‘ is known to alL* Calmly the wretch draws firom his pocket a brief : practice enables 
us to see at a ^ance that the tormentor has left a blank for the name of his counsel* 
He looks aroun J the circle as if to choose his man ; you cannot doubt but his eye 
rested on you— he writes a name, but you are too far off to read it, though you 
know every name on your circuit upside down. Now the traitor counts out the 
fe^ and wraps it up with slow and provoking formality. At length, all being pre- 
paid ho looks towai*ds you to catch (as you sup^se) your eye. You nod, and the 
brief comes fiying ; you pick it upi and find on it the name of a man three years 
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your junior, who is sitting ue£t to you ; jrou ^rse tho Sttorus/s iUipUdencd^ and 
ask yourself if he meant to insult you.<> Perhaps not, you say, for tho dog squints. 

My maidoti brief was in town. How well do I recollect the minutest oiroumstauces 
connected with that case ! The lup at the door ; I am a connoisscUr«iu raps, — • 
there is not a dun in London who could deooivo me ; 1 know their tricks but too 
well ; they have no medium between tho rap servile aiid the rap impudent. This 
was a cheerful touch ; you felt that the operator knew ho should meet with a face 
of welcome. My clerk, who is not much under the influence of sweet sounds, seemed 
absolutely inspired, and answered the knock with astonishing velocity. I could hear 
from my inner room the murmur of inquiry and answer ; and, though I could not 
distinguish a word, the tones confirmed my hopes ; — I was not long sufl'ered to 
doubt : my client entered, and the pure white paper, tied round with the briUiant 
red tape, met my eyes. He inquired respectfully, and with an appearance of anxiety 
which marked him to niy mind for a perfect Chesterfield, if I was already retained 

in t». . The rogue knew well enough I never had hod a retainer in my 

life. I took a moment to consider ; and, after making him repeat the name of his 
CiTse, I gravely assured him I was at perfect liberty to receive his brief. He then 
laid the papers and my fee upon the table, asked me if the time appointed for a 
consultation with tho two gentlemen who were “with mo” would bo convenient : 
and, finding that the state of my engagements would allow mo to attend, made his 
bow and dci>ai‘tcd. That fee was sacred gold, and I put it to no vulgar use. 

Many years have now elapsed since that case was disposed of, and yet how fresh 
docs it live in my memory ; how perfectly do I recollect eveiy authority to which 
, it referred ! how I read and re-read tho leading cases that bore upon the question 
. to be argued* One case I so hethumhedy that the volume has opened at it ever since, 
as inevitably as the prayer-book of a lady’s-maid proffers the service of matrimony. 
My brief related to an argument before the judges of the King’s Bench, and the 
place of consultation was Ayles’s Coflee-housc, adjoining 'Westminster Hall. Ihcre 
was 1, before the clock had finished striking the hour. My brief I knew by heart 
I had raised an army of objections to the points for which we wore to contend, ana 
had logically slain every man of them. I went prepared to discuss tho question 
thoroughly ; and I generously determined to give my leaders the benefit of all my 
cogitations — though not without a slight struggle at tho thought of how much re- 
putation I shctuld lose by my magnanimity. 1 had plenty of time to think of these 
things, for my leaders were engaged' in court, and the ^ttqmcy and I had the room 
to oursolves. After wo had been waiting about an hour, the door flew open, and in 
strode one of my leaders, the second in command, less in haste (as it appeared to 
xn^) to meet his appointment than to escape from the atmosphere of clients in which 
he had been enveloped during his p£toage from the court — just as tho horseman 
pushes his steed into a gallop, to rid himself of the flies that aio bussing around 

him. Having shaken otf his tormentors, Mr. walked up to the fire — said it 

was cold — nodded kindly to me — and had just asked what had been the lasi night’ii 
division in the house, when tho powdered head of an usher was protx9ided through 
tho half open door, to announce that “ Jones and Williams was ccdled on.** Down* 

went tho poker, and away flew with streaming robes, leaving me to meditate 

on the which the case would sustain for want of his assistanci; at the oapectod 
discussiom' Having waited some further space, I heard a rustling 'fif silks, and the 
great ~ our commander-in-chief, aailcsfl into tho room. As he did not run foul 
of mo, I think it possible I may not been invMble to him ; but ho furnished 
me w4h no other evidence of the fact, fie simply diiectcd the attorney to provide 
certain additional ul!idaYitS| taokf^ about, and sailed away. And thus ended first 
conabltation. 
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1. consoled myself witt tlie thought that I had at least all my materials for myself, 
and that, from having had so much more time for considering the subject thai\ the 
others, I mu’st infallibly make the best speech of tho three. 

At lcng1%, the fatal day came. I never shall forget tho thrill with which I heard 
'■ open the case, and felt how soon it would bo my turn to speak. Oh, how did 
I pray for a long speech ! T lost all feeling of rivaliy ; and would have gladly given 
him every thing that I intended to use myself, only to defer the dreaded moment 
for one half hour. His speech was ft-ightfully short, yet, ^ort as it was, it made 
sad havoc with my stock of idhtter. The next speaker was even more concise, and 
yet my little stock suffered again severely. I then found how experience will stand 
in tho place of study ,* these men could not, from the multiplicity of their engage- 
ments, have spent a tithe of the time upoji tho case wliich I had done, and yet they 
had seen much which had escaped all my research. At length, my turn came. I 
was sitting among" the back rows in the old court of King’s Bench. It was on the 
last day of Michaelmas Term, and late in the evening. A sort of darkness visibk 
had been produced by tho aid of a few candles dispersed here and there. 1 ai-ose, 
but I was not perceived by the judges who had turned together to consult, supposing 

tho argument finished. B was the first to see me, and I received from him a 

nod of kindness and encouragement, Avhich I hope I never shall forget. The court 
was crowded, for it Avas a question of some interest ; it was a dreadful moment ; tho 
ushers stilled tho audience into an awful silence. I began, and at the sound of an 
unknown voice every Avig of tho white inclined piano at the upper end of Avhicli I 
was standing suddenly turned round, and in an instant I had the eyes of seventy 
‘‘learned friends” looking mo full in tho face I It is hardly to be Ofau vi\c(l by 
those Avho haA^o not gone through the ordeal how terrific is this mute attention to 
tho object of it. How grateful should I have been for any thing which would have 
relieved mo from its oppressive weight — a buzz, a scraping of tho shoes, or a fit of 
coughing would have put me under infinite obligation to the kind disturber. What 
JL said, I know not ; I knew not then ; it is tho only part of the transaction of which 
I am ignorant ; it was a “ phantasma or a hideous dream.” Tlicy told me, however, 
to my great surprise, that I spoke in a loud voice, used Auolcnt gesture, and as I 
Avent along seemed to shako off my trepidation. Whether I made a long speech or 
a short one, I cannot tell, for I had no power of measuring time. All I know is, 
that I should have made a much longer one if I had not felt my ideas, like Bob 
Acrcs’s courage, oozing^ oul of my fingers’ ends. Tlio court decided against us, 
erroneously as I of course thought, for the young advocate is always on the right side. 

Tho next morning I got up early to look at tho newspapers which I expected to 
see full of our case. In an obscure comer and in a small type, I found a few words 

given as tho si)eoches of my leaders,— and I*also read, that “ Mr. followed on 

tho same side.” « 


• • 170.— APOPHTHEGMS.— VI. 

Levellh^. — “ Sir I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect than of 
his money, ^honsider myself as acting a part in the great system of society, and 
I do to others as I Avould have them to do to me. I would behave to a nobleman 
as I Rhould expect ho would behavo to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam Johnson. 
Sir, there is* one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great republican. One day, when I 
was at her house, I put on a very grave countenance, and said to her, ^ Madam, I 
am noAV become a convert to your Way of thinking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind arc upon an equal footing j and to dve you an unquestionable proof, Madam, 
that I am in earnest, here is a very sensmle, civil. Well-behaved fbllow-citlzen, your 
footman ; I desire that he may be oHovred.to sit down and dine with us.* 1 thus, 
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sir, showed her the absurdity of the Icvelli&g doctrine. She hjos never liked me 
since. Sir, your lcvollcr.s wish to level dovm as far as themselves ; but they cannot 
boar levelling up to themselves. They would all have some peojjlo under them ; 
why not then liavc some people above them 1” — Bosweli.. Xi/e of Johwm, 

Quackery in the Seventeenth CBNTU»Y.“r-In the course of my life I have often 
pleased or entertained myself with observing the various and fantastical changes of 
the diseases generally complained of, and of the remedies in common vogue, which 
were like birds of pasRSIge, very much seen or heard of at one season, and disap^ 
peared at another, and commonly succeeded by some of a very different kind. 
When I was very young, nothing was so much feared or talked of as rickets among 
children, and consumption among young people of both sexes. After these the 
spleen came in play, and grew a formal disease : then the scui^'y, which was the 
general complaint, and both were thought to appear in many various guises. After 
these, and for a time, nothing was so much t^cd of as the ferment of the blood, 
which passed for the cause of all sorts of ailments, that neither physicians nor 
patients knew well what to make of. And to all these succeeded vapours, which 
serve the same turn, and furnish occasion of complaint among pcr.-'ons whose bodies 
or minds ail somet^ng, but they know not what, and among the Chinese would 
X>ass for mists of the mind or fumes of the brain, rather than indispositions of any 
other parts. Yet these employ our physicians, perhaps more than other diseases, 
who are fain to humour such patients in their fancies of being ill, and to proscribe 
some remedies for fear of losing their practice to others, that pretend more skill in 
finding out the cause of diseases or care in advising remedies, which neither thoj 
nor their patients find any effect of, besides some gains to one and amusement t<t 
the other. This, I suppose, may have contributed much to the mode of going to 
the waters, either oold or hot, upon so many occasions, or else upon none besides 
that of entertainment, and which commonly may have no other effect. And it is 
well if this be the worst of the frequent use of those watere, which, though com- 
monly innocent, yet are sometimes dangerous, if the temper of the person or causq 
of the indisposition be unhappily mistaken, especially in people of age. Ah diseases 
have changed vogue, so have remedies in my time and observation. I remember 
at one time the taking of tobacco, at another the drinking of warm beer, proved for 
universal remedies ; then swallowing of pebble stones, in imitation of falconers 
curing hawks. One doctor pretend^ to help all heats and fevers by drinking as 
much oold spring water as the patient could bear ; ateanc^ther time swallowing a 
spoonful of powder of sca-biscuit after meals was infallible for all indigestions, and 
80 preventing diseases. Then coffee and tea began their successive reigns, 'ilie 
infiision or powder of steel have had their turns, and certain drops of several names 
and composition.^ ; but none that I ffad have established their authority, cither 
long or generally, by any constant and sensible succq§8es of their reign, but have 
rather passed like a mode, which every one is apt to follow, and finds the most 
convenient or graceful while it lasts, and begins to dislike in both those respeotb 
when it goes out of fashion. — Sib Wiluah T^lb*s AiseeGmMci, o 

All of ua^ who are worth any thing, Spend our manhood in unlearning the follies, 
or expiating the mistakes, of onr youth.-^HBiiLBT. Zettera, 

Bago is essentially vulgar, and never vulgaror than wh^ it proceeds from morti- 
fied pride, disappointed ambition, or thwarted wilfulness. A baffl^ despot is the 
vulgarest of dirty wretches, no matter whether he be the despot of a nation vindi- 
cating its rights, or of a donkey sinkbg under its load. — ^H artley OotBBiDGUR. 
BiograMa, BorMia, 

&fr&mENT9 TO TBB PsoGRESB T^uth.—- T ruth and et^r, as they are essentially 

oppomte in their nature, so the causes to which they are indebted for their perpe- 
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tuity and triiimph arc not less so. Whatever retards a spirit of inquiry, ig 
favourable to error ; whatever promotes it, to truth. But nothing, it will be* ac- 
knowledged, has a greater tendency to obstruct the exercise of free inquiry than the 
spirit and fedling of a party. Let a doctrine, however ent>neou8, become a party 
distinction, and it is at once intrenched in interests and attachments which make it 
extremely difficult for the most powerful artillery of reason to dislodge it. It be- 
comes a point of honour in the leaders of such parties, which is from thenco 
communicated to their followers, to defend and support their respective peculiarities 
to the last ; and, as a natural ccAiscquence, to shut their ears against all the pleas 
and remonstrances by which they are assailed. Even the wisest and best of men 
are seldom aware how much they are susceptible of this sort of influence ; and 
while the offer of a world would be insufficient to engage them to recant a known 
truth, or to subscribe an acknowledged error, they are often retained in a willing 
captivity to prejudices and opinions which have no other support, and which, if they 
could lose sight of party feelings, they would almost instantly abandon. — Rev. 
Robert Hall. 

Fashion. — While the world lasts, fashion will continue to lead it by the nose. 
And, after all, what can fashion do for its most obsequious follow'ers ? It can ring 
the changes upon the same things, and it can do no more. Whether our hats bo 
white or black, our caxis high or low, whether w^e w'ear two watches or one, is of 
little consequence. There is indeed an appearance of variety ; but the folly and 
vanity that dictates and adopts the change are invariably the same. When the 
ffishions of a particular period appear more reasonable than those of the preceding, 
it is not because the world is grown more reasonable than it was ; hut because, in 
a course of perpetual changes, some of them must sometimes happen to be for the 
better. Neither do I suppose the i)reposterous customs that prevail at present a 
proof of its greater folly. In a few years, perhaps next year, the fine gentleman 
will shut up his umbrella, and give it to lus sister, Ailing his hand with a crab-treo 
cudgel instead of it : and w^hcii ho^hos done so wull he be wiser than now 1 By no 
means. The love of change will have beti*ayed him into a propriety which, in reality, 
ho has no tosto for, all his merit on the occasion amounting to no more than this 
— ^that, being weary of one plaything, he has taken up another. — Cowper. 

Genius. — I never knew a poet, except myself, who was punctual in anything, or 
to be depended on for the duo discharge of any duty, except what he though the 
owed to the Muses. Thq moment a man takes it into his foolish head that he 
has what the world calls Genius, he gives himself a discharge fi'om the servile 
drudgery of all friemlly offices, and becomes good for nothing, cxceirt in the pursuit 
of his favourite employment. — Cowper. 

Naskby Field. — ^The old hamlet of Naseby^stands yet on its old hill top, very 
much as it did in Saxon day on the north-western border of Northamptonshire, 
some seven or eight miles from Market-Harbprough in Leicestershire, nearly on a 
linb, arid nearly mid-\vay, between that town and Daventry. A peaceable old 
hamlet, of p^haps five hundred souls ; clay cottages for labourers, but neatly 
. thatch^ and swept ; smith’s shop, sadler’s shop, beer shop, all in order ; forming 
a kind of square; which leads off, north and south, into two long streets : the old 
church,, with its graves, stands in the centre, the truncated spire finishing itself 
with a strange oM ball, held up by rods ; a " hollow copper ball, which came from 
Boulogne in Henry the Eighth’s time,” — ^which has, like Hudibras’ breeches, ^‘been 
at the siege of BuUen.” The ground is upland, moorland, though now growing 
com i was not enclosed till the last generation, and is still somewhat bare of wood. 
It stands nearly in the heart of. England ; gentle dulness, taking a turn at etymo- 
logy^ sometimes derives it from VNavesby, quasi from being,” drn 
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Avon Well, tlie distinct source of Shakspcrc’s Av6n, is on the western slope of the 
high grounds ; Ncn and Welland streams leading towards Cromwell’s Fen-Country, 
begin to gather themselves from boggy places on the eastern side. Thg grounds, as 
we say, lie high ; and are still, in their new subdivisions, known by the name of 
* Hills,” “ Biitput Hill,” “ Mill Hill,” “ Dust Hill,” and the like, precisely as in 
Rushworth’s time j but they are not properly hills at all ; they are broad, blunt, 
clayey masses, swelling towards and from each other, like indolent waves of a sea, 
sometimes of miles in extent. 

It was on this high iimor-gi^ound, in tho centre of England, that King Charles, on 
the 14th of June, 104/5, fought his last battle; dashed fiercely against the New- 
Model array, which he had despised till then ; and saw himself shivered utterly to 
ruin thereby. ** Prince Rupert, on the king’s right wing, charged up the hill, and 
carried all before him but Lieutenant-General Cromwell charged down-hill on the 
other wing, likewise carrying all before him, — and did not gallop off tho field to 
plunder, he. Cromwell, ordered tbitlicr by the Parliament, had arrived from tho 
association two days before, “ amid shouts from the whole army he had the 
ordering of the horse this morning. Piincc Rupert, on returning from his plunder, 
finds the king’s infantry a ruin ; prepares to charge again with the lallicd cavalry ; 
but tho cavalry too, when it came to the i)oint, “ broke all asunder,” — never to re- 
assomblo more. The chase went through llarborough ; where the king had already 
been that morning, when in an evil hour ho turned back, to revenge some “surprise 
of an outpost at Naseby the night before,” and gave tho Roundheads battle 

Tho parliamentai’y army stood ranged on the height still partly called “Mill Hill,” 
as in Rushwoj’th’s time, a mile and a half from Naseby ; the king’s amiy on a 
parallel “ Hill,” its back to Harborougli, with the wide table of upland now named 
Broad Moor between them ; where indeed the main bmnt of tho action still clearly 
enough shows itself to have boon, I’liere are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, 
scattered over that Broad Moor ; which are understood to have once been burial 
7nounds ; some of which have been (with more dr less of sacrilege) verified as sucJi. 
A friend of mine has in his cabinet two ancient grinder-teeth, dug lately from that 
gi’ound, and waits for an opportunity to re-bury them there. Sound effectual grin- 
ders, one of therii very large, which ato their breakfast on the fourteenth of Juno 
two hundred years ago, and, except to be clenched once in grim battle, had never 
work to do more in this world ! — Thomas Carlyle. 

The Rabble, and the People. — In the summer ^ 2764, Henry Fielding, tho 
groat author of ‘Tom Jones,’ left lilngland, never to return, having been ordered by 
physicians to Lisbon for recovery of his broken health. He has written a most 
graphic journal of this voyage, full Qf stnking pictures of om‘ social condition ninety 
years ago. We select the account of his embarkation at Rotherhithe : — 

“ To go on board tho ship it was necessary first ta go into a boat, — a matter of no 
small difficulty, as I had no use of my limbs, and was to he earned by n^en who, 
though sufficiently strong for their burden, were, like Archimedes^ puzzled to find 
a steady footing. Of this, as few of my readers have not gone into Cherries on the 
Thames, they will easily bo able to form to themselves an idea. ‘^However, by the 
assistance of my friend Mr. Welsh, whom I never think or speak of but with love 
and esteem, 1 conquered this difficulty, as I did afterwards that of ascending tho 
ship, into which 1 was hoisted with more case by a chair lifted with pulleys. I 
was soon seated in a great chair in the cabin, to refresh mysdf after a fatigue which 
had b^u more intolerable, in a quarter of a mile^s passage from my coach to tho 
ship, .than I had before uudei^otte in a land-joumoy of twelve miles, which I had 
t!tavelled with tho utmost expedition. 

“ This latter fatigue wa.s, perhaps, somewhat heightened by an indignation which 
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I could not prevent arising in my mind. I thnilc, iipon my entrance in to the boat, 
I presented a spectacle of the highest horror. The total loss of limbs was apparent 
to all who saw me, and my hicc contained marks of a moat diseased state, if not of 
death itself. ^ In this condition I ran the gauntlopo (so I think I may justly call it) 
through rows of sailors and watermen, fow of whom failed of paying their compliments 
to me by all manner of insvUs and jests on my misery. No man who knew me will 
think I conceived any personal resentment at this behaviour ; but it was a lively 
picture of that cruelty and inhumanity in the nature of men which I have often 
contemplated with concern, and which leads the mind into a train of very uncom' 
fortablo and melancholy thoughts. It may be said that this barbarous custom is 
peculiar to the English, and of them onlj^ to the lowest degree ; that it is an ex- 
crescence of an uncontrolled licentiousness mistaken for liberty, and never shows 
itself in men who ai'e polished and refined in such a manner as human nature re- 
quires to produce that perfection of which it is susceptible, and to purge away that 
malevolence of disposition, of which, at our birth, we partake in common with the 
savage creation.” 

It is some satisfaction to contrast Fielding, insulted in his misery by the lowest 
of the rabble, with Scott, under circumstances equally calculated to call forth the 
sympathy of man for man. The great author of * Waverley* was lying in hopeless 
illness at the St James’s Hotel, in Jermyii Street, in the summer of 1832. That 
the afiliction of the most popular writer of his age should call forth every sentiment 
of respect from the high and the refined, was of course to be expected ; but it is 
well to know that the refinement had gone deeper into the native soil than those of 
Fielding’s day might have thought probable. Mr. Lockhart, in his ‘Life of Sir 
"Walter Scott,’ writes, Allan Cunningham mentions that, walking home late one night, 
ho found several working-men standing together at the corner of Jermyn Street, 
and* one of them asked him, as if there was but one death-bed in London, ‘Do you 
know, sir, if this is the street where he is lying 


• 171.— LUXURY OF THE ROMAN NOBL35S. 

Ammianus Mabcelltmus. 

[Ammianus MARCETiUNUs lived ill the fourth century, and wrote a history of the empoi'ors, 
from tlie accession of Nerva to tlio death of Valcns, a.d, 1378. The earlier part of the history 
is lost. Gibbon, in the 31st chapter of his ‘ Decline and fall of the Roman Empire,* has 
translated with some freedom the passage which wo now extract. Ho says, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who pmdcntly ch^e the capital of tho empire as the residence best adapted to 
the historian of his own tim*cs, lias mixed with tho narrative of public events a lively repre- 
sentation of the scenes with which ho was familiarly conversant.”] 


The greatness of Rome was founded on the^rare and almost incredible alliance of 
virtue and of fortune. The long period of her infancy was employed in a laborious 
struggle against the tribes ofeltaly, the neighbours and enemies of the rising city. 
In, the strength and ardour of youth she sustained the storms of war, carried her 
victorious arms beyond the seas and the mountains, and brought home triumphant 
laurels from 9voxy country of tho globe. At length, veiging towards old age, and 
'sometimes conquering by the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
ease and tranquillity. The venerable city which had trampled on the necks of the 
fiercest nations, |md established a system of laws, the perpetual guardians of justice 
and freedom, Ws content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to devolve on the Csesars, 
her favourite sons, tho care of governing her ample patrimony. A secure and pro- 
found peace, such as hod been once enjoyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the 
tumults of a republic ; while Rome was still adored as the queen of tho earth j; and 
the suhiect nations stiU reverenced the name of the people and the megesty of the 
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Bonate. But this native splendour (continues Ammianus) is degraded and sullied 
by the conduct of some nobles, who, unmindful of their own dignity and of that of 
their country, assume an unbounded licence of vice and folly. They contend with 
each other in the empty vanity of titles and surnames ; and curioiydy select or 
invent the most lofty and sonorous appellations, Reburrus or Fabunius, Fagonius 
or Tarrasius, which may impress the ears of the vulgar with astonishment and 
respect Fiom a vain ambition of perpetuating their memory, they affect to mul- 
tiply their likeness in statues of bronze and marble ; nor are they satisfied unless 
those statues are covered with plates of gold ; ^n honourablo distinction first 
granted to Acilius the consul, after ho had subdued, by his arms and counsels, 
the power of King Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of magnifying, perhaps, 
the rent-roll of the estates which they possess in all the provinces, from the rising 
to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of every man, who recollects, 
that their poor and invincible ancestors were not distinguished from the meanest 
of the soldiers, by the delicacy of their food or the splendour of their apparel. But 
the modern nobles measure their rank and consequence* according to the loftiness 
of their chariots and the weighty magnificence of their dress. Their long robes of 
silk and purple fioat in the wind ; and as they are agitated, by art or accident, they 
occasionally discover the under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with tbo 
figures of various animals. Followed by a train of fifty servants, and tearing up 
the pavement, they move along the streets with the same impetuous speed as if 
they travelled with post-horses ; and the example of the senators is boldly imitated 
by the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages arc continually driving round 
the immense space of the city and suburbs. Whenever these persons of high dis- 
tinction condescend to visit the public baths, they assume, on their entrance, a tone 
of loud and insolent command, « and appropriate to their own use the conveniences 
which were designed for the Roman people. If, in these places of mixed and general 
resort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of their pleasures, they express 
their affection by a tender embrace ; while they proudly decline the salutations of 
their fellow-citizens, who are not permitted to aspire above the honour of kissidg 
their hands or their knees. As soon as they have indulged themselves in the re- 
freshment of the bath, they resume their rings, and the other ensigns of their 
dignity ; select from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suffice 
for a dozen persons, the garments the most agreeable to their fancy, and maintain 
till their departure the same haughty demeanour, which perhaps might have been 
excused in the great Marcellus, after the conquest of ^racuse. Sometimes, indeed, 
these heroes undertake more arduous achievements ; they visit their estates in Italy, 
and procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the amusements of the chase. 
If at any time, but more especially qu a hot day, they have courage to sail, in their 
painted galleys, from the Lucrine lake to their elegant villas on tho sea-coast of 
Puteoli and Cayeta, they compare their own expedittons to the marches of Cfiesar 
and Alexander. Yet, should a fly presume to settle on the silken folds •of their ' 
gilded umbrellas^ should a sunbeam penetrate through some unguardjjd and imper- 
ceptible chiuk, they deplore their intolerable hardships, and lameqt, in affected lan- 
guage, that they were not bom in the land of tho Cimmerians, the regions of eternal 
darkness. In these journeys into tho country, the whole body of the household 
marches with their master. In the same manner as tho^cavaliy Shd infantiy, the 
heavy and the light-armed troops, the advanced guard and the rear, arc marshalled 
by the skill of their military leaders ; ^ tho domestio officers, who bear a rod as an 
ensign of authority, distribute and arrange the numerous train of slaves and ntten- 
d^ts. ^ Tho baggage and wardrobe move in the front, and ate immediately followed 
a multitude of cooks and inferior ministers, employed in the service of the 
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kitchens and of the table. Tha main body is composed of a promiscuous crowd of 
slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. The 
rear is closed by the favourite band of eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, ac- 
cording to the order of seniority. Their numbers and their deformity excite the 
horror of iho indignant spectators. In the exercise of domestic jurisdiction, the 
nobles of Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any personal injury, and a con- 
temptuous indifference for the rest of the hdman species. When they have called 
for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience, he is instantly chastised 
with three hundred lashes ; Ijit, should the same slave commit a wilful murder, tho 
master will mildly observe that he is a worthless fellow ; but that, if he repeats tho 
offence, ho shall not escape punishment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of 
tho Romans ; and every stranger, who could plead either merit or misfortune, was 
relieved or rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no 
contemptible rank, is introduced to one of the proud and wealthy senators, ho is 
welcome indeed in the first audience, with such warm professions, and such kind 
inquiries, that he retires enchanted with tho affability of his illustrious friend, and 
full of regret that ho had so long delayed his journey to Rome, tho native scat of 
manners as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable reception, ho repeats his 
visit the ensuing day, and is mortified by the discovery, that his person, his name, 
and his country arc already forgotten. If he still has resolution to persevere, he is 
gradually numbered in the train of dependants, and obtains tho permission to pay 
his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, incapable of gratitude or 
friendship, who scarcely deigns to remark his presence, his departure, or his return. 
Whenever the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment ; whenever they 
celebrate, with profuse and pernicious luxury, their private banquets ; the choice 
of the guests is tho subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the 
learned, are seldom preferred ; and the recommendators, who arc commonly swayed 
by interesteil motives, have the address to insert, in the list of invitations, the ob- 
scure names of the most worthless of mankind. But the frequent and familiar 
# companions of the great are those parasites who practise the most useful of all arts, 
tho art of flattery ; who eagerly applaud each word and every action of their im- 
mortal patron ; gaxe with rapture on his marble columns and variegated pavements ; 
and strenuously praise tho pomp and elegance, which ho is taught to consider as a 
part of his personal merit. At the Roman tables, the birds, the squirrels, or the 
fish, which appear of an uncommon size, are contemplated with curious attention ; 
a pair of scales is oocuratlly applied to ascertain their real weight ; and, while the 
more rational guests are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, notaries urw 
summoned to attest, by an authentic record, the truth of such a marvellous event. 
Another method of introduction into the hqpses and society of tho great is derived 
from the profession of gaming, or, as it is more politely styled, of play. The con- 
federates are united by a strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or rather of 
^ conspiracy ; a superior degree of skill in tho Tesserorian art (which may be intcr- 
' prated the game of dice and tables) is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A 
master of ^at sublime science, who in a supper, or assembly, is placed below a 
magistrate, di^laya in his countenance the surprise and indignation which Cato 
might bo suppos^ to feej, when he was refused the proatorsbip by the votes of a 
capricious peqple. The acquisition of knowledge seldom engages tlio curiosity of 
the nobles, who abhor the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study ; and the 
only books which they peruse are the Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabu- 
lous histories of Marius Maximus, The libraries which they have inherited from 
fathers are secluded, like^dreaxy sepulchres, from the light of day. But the 
coefly instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic organs, 
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arc coustructed for their use ; aud the harmony of vocal and instrumental music is 
incessantly repeated in the palaces of Homo. In those palaces, sound is preferred 
to sense, aud the care of the body to that of the noind. It is allowed, as a salutary 
maxim, that the light aud frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady is of sufficient 
weight to excuse the visits of the most intimate frictids ; aud even tlfb servants, 
who are despatched to make the decent inquiries, are no^ suffiered to return 
home till they have undergone the ceremony of a previous ablution, Yet this 
selfish aud unmauly delicacy occasionally yields to the more imperious passion 
of avarice. The prospect of gain will urge a rich aud gouty senator os far as 
Spolcto ; every sentiment of arrogance and dignitj* is subdued by the hopes of 
an inheritance, or even of a legacy ; and a we^thy childless citizen is the most 
powerful of the Bomans. The art of obtaining the signature of a favourable testa- 
ment, aud sometimes of hastening the moment of its execution, is perfectly under- 
stood ; and it has happened that, in the same house, though in different apaHmeuts, 
a husband and a wife, with the laudable design of over-reaching each other, have 
summoned their respective lawyers, to declare, at the same time, their mutual but 
contradictory intentions. The distress which follows, aud chastises extravagant 
luxury, often reduces the great to the use of the most humiliating expedients. 
When they desire to borrow, they employ the base and supplicating style of the 
slave in the comedy ; but, when they arc called upon to pay, they assume the royal 
and tragic declamation of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand is repeated, 
they readily procure some trasty sycophant, instructed to maintain a charge of 
poison, or magic, against the insolent creditor, who is seldom released from piisoii 
till he has signed a discharge of the whole debt These vices, which degrade the 
\noral character of the Bomans, are mixed with a puerile superstition that disgraces 
their understanding. They listen with confidence to the predictions of haruspices, 
who pretend to read, in the entrails of victims, the signs of fiituro greatness anti 
prosperity ; and there are many who- do not presume cither to bathe, or to dine, or 
to appear in public, till they have diligently conBu)]|od, according to the rules of 
astrology, the situation of Mercury and the aspect of the Moon. It is singula^^ 
enough, that this vain credulity may often bo discovered among the profano sceptics, 
who impiously doubt or d^y the existence of a celestial power. 


173.— THE PAINS OF OPIUM. 

Thomas De Quincey. 

[The little work, from which the following is an extract, nul^lished in 1822, is entitled 
‘ The Confessions of an English Opium-eater.' The singulmty of the subject, the extraordi- 
nuiy revelations of the habits of on individual, and the vividness of the writing, at once drew 
the public attention to the author and Ids work. From that time Mr. Be Quinccy has been 
a large contributor to periodical works, specially to Blackw*ood’s and Tait’s Magazines. 
The unfortunate habit which forms the subject of the following passages has perhaps pre- 
vented Mr. De Quincey from producing any great continao^ book worthy of his surpassing 
powers. The editor of * HAiar-Houns,' who hod the happiness many years ago of intimate 
companionship witli Mr. De Quincey, cannot look hack without the most unqufdified i^mira-' 
tion to the prodigious range of his acquirements, the logical depth of his understanding, and 
the simplicity and benevolence of his character.] 

I have thus described and illustrated my intellectual torpor, in terns that apply, 
more or less, to every part of the four years during which I was ui^er the Ciroean 
spells of opium. Bat for misery and suffering, I inight, indeed, be i^aid to havo 
existed in a dormant state. I seldom could prevail on myself to wiite a letter; an 
answer of a few words, to any that I received, was the utmost that I could accom- 
pli^S and often tAat not until the letter had lain weeks, or even months, on my 
writing table* Without thq aid of M. all records of bilhi paid, or to be paid, must 
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have perished; and my whole domestic economy, whatever became of political 
economy, must have gone into irretrievable confusion. I shall not afterwards allude 
to this part of the case : it is one, however, which the opium-eater will find, in the 
end, as o^ressive and tormenting as any other, from the sense of incapacity and 
feeblenes^ from the direct embarrassments incident to the neglect or procrastina- 
tion of each day's appropriate duties, and from the remorse which must often exas- 
perate the stings of these evils to a mfiective and cousoientious mind. The opium- 
eater loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspirations ; he wishes and longs, as 
earnestly as ever, to realise what he believes possible, and feels to be exacted by 
duty ; but his intellectual apprehension of what is possible infinitely outruns his 
power, not of execution only, but even of power to attempt. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and nightmare : he lies in sight of all that ho would fain per- 
form, just as a man forcibly confined to his bed by the moilal languor of a relaxing 
disease, who is compelled to witness injury or outrage offered to some object of his 
tendcrest love : he curses the spells which chain him down from motion : he would 
lay down his life if he might get up and walk ; but he is powerless as an infant, and 
cannot even attempt to rise. 

I now pass to what is the main subject of these latter confessions, to the history 
and journal of what took place in my dreams; for these were the immediate and 
proximate cause of my acutest suffering. 

The first notice I had of any important change going on in this part of my 
physical economy was from the re-awakening of a state or eye generally incident to 
childhood, or exalted states of irritability. I know not whether my reader is aware 
that many children, perhaps most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the 
darkness, all sorts of phantoms : in some, that power is simply a mechanic affection 
of the eye ; others have a voluntaiy or a semi-voluntary power to dismiss or to 
summon them ; or, as a child once said to me when I questioned him on this matter, 
** 1 can tell them to go, and they go ; but sometimes they come when I don^t tell 
thorn to come.” Whereupon 1 told him that ho had almost as unh'mited a com- 
mand over apparitions as a j^man centurion over his soldierb. In the middle of 
1817, I thiuk it was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me : at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful pomp ; friezes 
of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad and solemn as if they were 
stories drawn from times before O^ipus or Eriam — ^before T^re — before Memphis. 
And, at the same time, a corresponding change took place in my dreams ; a theatre 
seemed suddenly opened #nd lighted up within my brain, which presented mighty 
spectacles of more than earthly splendour. And the four following facts may bo 
mentioned, as noticeable at this time, 

1. That, as the creative state of the eyu increased, a sympathy seemed to arise 
between the waking and the dreaming states of the brain in one point — ^that what- 
soever I happened to call up and to trace by a voluntary act upon the darkness was 
very apt to transfer itself to ray dreams; so that I feared to exercise tliis faculty ; 

^for, as Midas turned alHbinga to gold, that yet baffled his hopes and dcfi*auded his 
human desires, so whatsoever things capable of being visually represented I did but 
think of in the darkness, immediately shaped themselves into phantoms of the eye ; 
and, by a pi’ioess apparently no less inevitable, when thus once traced in faint and 
visianary colors, like writings in sympathetic ink, they were dratvn out by the fierce 
chemistry bf my dreams into insufferable splendour that fretted my hc^rt. 

2. > For this, and all otlier ohmiges in my dreams, were accompanied by deep- 
seated anxiety and gloomy melaneholy, such as arc wholly incommunicable by woids. 
£ scorned every night to descend, not metaphorically but literally to descend, into 
chasms and sunless abysses, depths ^low depths, from whiah it seemed hopeleaw 
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that I couM ovor re-asccnd. Nor did by waking, feel that I had rc-ascendod Thie 
I do not dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended these gotgcous 
Bpcctaclos, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of some, suicidal despondency^ 
cannot be approached by words. l 

3. The sense of space, and in the end the sense of time, were both powei'fully 
affected. Buildings, landscapes, ^c. were exhibited in proportions so vast as the 
bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space swelled, and was amplified to an extent 
of unutterable infinity. This, however, did not disturb me so much as the vast ex- 
pansion of time ; I sometimes seemed to have lived fgr 70 or 100 years in one night, 
nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a millennium passed in that time, or, 
however, of a duration far beyond the limits of any human experience. 

4. The minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later years, wein 
often revived: I could not be said to recollect them; for, if I had been told of them 
when waking, I should not have been able to acknowle<^6 them as parts of my past 
experience. But placed as they were before me, in dreams , like intuitions, and 
clothed in all their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings, I recognised 
them instantaneously. 1 was once told by a near relative of mine, that having in 
her childhood fallen into a river, and being on the very verge of death but for the 
ciitical assistance which reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, in its 
minutest incidents, ajTayed before her simultaneously as in a mirror ; and she had 
a faculty developed as suddenly for comprehending the whole and every part. This, 
from some opium experiences of mine, 1 caxi believe. 1 have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modem books, and accompanied by a remark which 1 am 
convinced is true, viz. that the dread book of account, which the scriptures speak 
of, is, in fact, the mind itself of each individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, 
that there is no such thing as forgeUing possible to the mind. A thousand accidents 
may, and will interpose a veil between our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on tho mind; accidents of the same sort will also rend away this veil; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription remains for ever, just as the 
stars seem to withdraw before the common light of day, whereas, in fact, wo all know^ 
that it is the light which is drawn over them as a veil — and that they are waiting 
to be revealed, when the obscuring daylight shall have withdrawn. 

Having noticed these four facts as memorably distinguishing my dreams from 
those of health, I shall now cite a case illustrative of the first fact; and shall then 
cite any others that 1 remember, either in their chronological order, or any other 
that may give them more effect as pictures to the readeP. ^ 

1 had been in youth, and even since, for occasional amusement, a great reader of 
• Livy, whom I confess that I prefer, both for style and matter, to any other of tho 
Boman historians ; and I had often f|lt as most solemn and appalling sounds, and 
most emphatically representative of tho majesty of the Boman people, the two words 
60 often occuiTing in lavy — Consul Roma/tius; especislly when the consul is intro- 
duced in his military character. I mean to say that the words kiiig~sultan— v 
regent, &c., or any other titles of those who cml^dy iii their own persons the col- 
lective majesty of a groat peo|de, had less power over my reverential ^clings. I 
hod also, though no great reader of histoiy, made myseff minutelyosnd critically 
familiar with one period of English history, viz. tho period of the parliaraentavy 
war, having been attracted by the moral grandeur of- some who that^day, 

and by tho many interesting momoh’S which survived those unquiet times. Both 
these parts of iny lighter reading, having furnished me often with matter of reflection, 
now furnished me with matter for my dreams. Often I used to see, after painting 
Upon the blank darkness, a sort of rehearsal whilst waking, a crowd of ladies, and 
a fbstival, and dances. And I heard it said, or 1 add to myself, “ These 
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are English ladieir from the unhappy times of Charles I. These are the 'wives and* 
the daughters of those who met in peace, and sat at the same tables, and were 
allied by marriage or by blood ; and yet, after a certain day in August 1642, never 
smiled upo® each other again, nor met but in the field of battle ; and at Idarston 
Moor, at Newbury or at Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love by the cinel sabre, and 
washed away in blood the memory of ancient friendship.*’ The ladies danced, and 
looked as lovely as the court of Geoige IV. Yet I knew, even in my dream, that 
they had been in the gravo for nearly two centuries. This pageant would suddenly 
dissolve ; and, at a clapping §f hands, would bo heard the heart-quaking sound of 
Coiiiid Bxmanu^ ; and immediately came “ sweeping by,” in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paulus or Marius, girt round by a company of centurions, with the crimson tunic 
hoisted on a spear, and folio a'ed by the Aktlaffmos of the Homan legions. 

Many years ago, when I was looking over Piranesi’s Antiquities of Borne, Mr. 
Coleridge, who was standing by, described to me a set of plates by that artist, called 
his IhmmSj and which record the scenery of his own visions during the delirium of 
a fevci\ Some of them (I describe only from memory of Mr. Coleridge’s account) 
represented vast Gothic halls, on the floor of which stood all sorts of engines and 
machinery, wheels, cables, pulleys, levers, catapults, &c. &c., expressive of enormous 
power put forth, andjresistance overcome. Creeping along the sides of the walls, you 
perceived a staircase ; and upon it, groping his way upwards, was Piranesi himself: 
follow the stairs a little further, and you perceive it came to a sudden abrupt ter- 
mination, without any balustrade, and allowing no step onwards to him who had 
reached the extremity, except into the depths below. Whatever is to become of 
poor Piranesi, you suppose, at least, that bis labours must in some way teiminatc 
here. But raise your eyes, and behold a second flight of stairs s^ll higher, on which 
again Piranesi is perceive^ by this time standing on the vejy bnnk of the abyss. 
Again elevate your eye, and a still more adrial flight of stairs is beheld ; and again 
is poor Piranesi busy on his aspiring labours ; and so on, until the unfinished stairs 
and Pimnesi both are lost in the upper gloom of the hall. With the same power of 
Endless growth and self-reproduction did my architecture proceed in dreams. In 
the early stage of my malady, the si^lendours of my dreams were indeed chiefly 
architectural ; and I beheld such pomp of cities and palaces as was never yet be- 
held by the waking eye, unless in the douds. From a great modem poet I cite 
part of a passage which describes, as an appearance actually beheld in the clouds, 

what in many of its circumstances I saw frequently in sleep. 

• • 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, In avenues disposed, there towers begirt 
Was of a mighty city — ^boldly say With battlements that on their restless fronts 

A wilderness of building, sinking far Bore stars— illumination of all gems ! 

And self-withdrawn into awondrous depth, Bp earthly nature had the eflfect been uTOuglit 

Far sinking into splendour — without end I Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Fabric it seem’d of diamond, tnd of gold, Now pacified : on them, and on the cones, 

With alabaster domes, and silver spires, And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

* Am blazing teirace upon terrace, high The vapours had receded,— taking there 

Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright Their station under a cerulean sky," A'c,, &o. 


The sublim/eircumstanoes — battlements that on their restless fronts bore stars” 
—might have been copied from my architectural dreams, for it often occurredr We 
hear it reporWA of Ih^den, and of Fuseli in modem times, that they thought proper 
to eat raw meat for the sake of obtaining splendid dreams : bow much better for 
such a purpose to have eaten opium, which yet I do not' remember that any poet 
is recorded to have done, except the dramatist Shadwell ; and in ancient days, 
Homer is, I think, rightly reputed to have known the virtues of opium. 

To my architecture eucceeded dreams of lakes— and silveiy expanses of water; 
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hauntod mo so much, that I feared (though possibly it will appear ludicrous 
to a medical man) that some dropsical state or tendency of the brain might thus 
be making itself (to use a metaphysical word) tjbjective; and the sentient organ 
project itself as its own object. For two months I sulFcred greatly in my head — a 
part of my bodily structure which had hitherto been so clear from all touch or 
taint of weakness, (physically I mean,) that I used to say of it, as the last Lord Orford 
said of his stomach, that it seemed likely to survive* the rest of my person. Till 
now 1 had never felt a hcadach even, or any the slightest pain, except rheumatic 
pains caused by my own folly. However, I got oviBr this attack, though it must 
have been verging on something very dangerous. 

The waters now changed their character, — from translilcent lakes, shining like 
mirrors, they now became seas and oceans. And now came a tremendous change, 
which, unfolding itself slowly like a scroll, through many months, promised an 
abiding torment ; and, in fact, it never left mo until the winding up of my case. 
Hitherto the human face had mixed often in my dreams, but not despotically, nor 
with any special power of tormenting. But now that which I have called the 
tyranny of the human face began to unfold itself. Perhaps some part of my London 
life might be answerable for this. ]3o that as it may, now it was that upon the 
rocking waters of the ocean the human face began to app^r ; the sea appeared 
paved with innumerable faces, upturned to the heavens — faces, imploring, wrathful, 
despairing, surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by generations, by centuries. 
My agitation was infinite — ^my mind tossed — and surged with the ocean. 


May 18. 

The Malay has been a fearful enemy for months.* I have been every night, 
through his moans, transported into Asiatic scenes. I know not whether others 

• In an earlier poi’t of his book the Opium-eater thus describes a singular interview witli 
a Malay: — One clay a Malay knocked at my door. What business a Malay could have to 
transact amongst English mountains, 1 cannot conjecture: but possibly he was on his road 
to a sea-port, about forty miles distant. The serv ant who opened the door to him was H 
young girl born and bred amongst the mountains, who had never seen an Asiatic dress of 
any sort: his tiurban, therefore, confounded her not a little; and, as it turned out that his 
attainments in English were exactly of the same extent as hers in the Malay, there seemed 
to be an impassable gulf fixed between all communication of ideas, if either party had 
happened to possess any. Tn this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed learning of her 
master ( and, doubtless, giving me credit for a knowledge of all th^ai^guages of the earth, besides, 
perhaps, a few of the lunar ones), came and gave mo to understand that there was a sort of 
demon below, whom she clearly imagined that my art could exorcise firom the house. I did 
not immediately go down : but, when 1 did, the group wliich presented itself, arranged as it 
was by accident, though not very elaboratg, took hold of my faucy and my eye In a way that 
none of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets at the opera-house, though so osten- 
tatiously complex, had ever done. In a cottage kitchen, bi^ panelled on the wall with dark 
wood that from age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking more like a rustic hall of entrance 
tlian a kitchen, stood the Malay — his turban and loose trowsers of dingy white reUevei upcfii 
the dark panelling: he had placed himself nearer to the girl than she seeded to irolish: 
though her native spirit of mountain intrepidity contended with the feellr^gs of simple awe 
which her countenance expressed as she gazed upon the tiger-cat before hfr» And a more 
sticking picture there could not be imagined than the beautiful English face of the girl, and 
its exquisite fedmess, together with her erect and in4<^pendent attitude, oo^trastnd wtth the 
Sidlow and bilious skin of the Malay, enamelled, or veneered with mahogany, by marine air, 
his small, fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, slamh gestures and adorations. Half hidden by 
the ferocious-looking Malay was a little child from a neighbouring cottage, who hod crept in 
after bim, and was now in tlie act of reverting its head, and gazing upwards at the turban 
and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one hand he caught at the dress of the young woman 
for piuteddon. My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not remarkably extensive, being 
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share in nxy feelings on this point ; but I have often thought that if I were compelled 
to forego England, and to live in China and among Chinese manners and modes o 
life and scenery, I should go mad. The causes of my horror lie deep ; and some 
of them must be common to others. Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful 
images an^ associations. As the cradle of the human race, it would alone have a 
dim and reverential feeling connected with it. But there are other reasons. No 
man can pretend that the wild, barbarous, and capricious superstitions of Africa, 
or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that ho is affected by the 
ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan, &c. The mere an- 
tiquity of Asiatic things, of their institutions, histories, modes of faith, &c., is so 
impressive, that to me the vast ago of the race and name overpowers the sense of 
youth in the individual. A young Chinese seems to me an antediluvian man re- 
newed. Even Englishmen, though not bred in any knowledge of such institutions, 
cannot but shudder at the mystic sublimity of castes that have flowed apart, and 
refused to mix, through such immemorial tracts of time ; nor can any man fail to 
be awed by the names of the Ganges or the Euphrates. It contributes much to these 
feelings, that Southern Asia is, and has been for thousands of years, the pail; of the 
earth most swarming with human life — ^the great officina gentium* Man is a weed 
in those regions. The vast empires also, into which the enormous population of 
Asia has always been oast, give a further sublimity to the feelings associated with 
all Oriental names or images. In China, over and above what it has in common 
with the rest of Southern Asia, I am terrified by the modes of life, by the manners, 
aqd the barrier of utter abhorrence, and want of sympathy, placed between us by 
feelings deeper than I can analyze. I could sooner live with lunatics, or brute 
animals. All this, and much more than I can say, or have time to say, the reader must 
enter into before he can comprehend the unimaginable horror which theso' dreams 
of Oriental imagery, and mythological tortures, impressed upon me. Under tlie 
connecting feeling of tropical heat and vertical sunlights, 1 brought together all 
creatures, birds, beasts, reptiles, all trees and plants, Usages and appearances, that 
^aro found in iJl tropical regions, and assembled them together in China or Indostan. 
From kindred feelings, I soon brought Egypt and all her gods under the same hiw. 
I was stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chattered at, by monkeys, Toy parroquets, by 

indeed confined to two words — the Arabic word for bailey and the Turkish for opium (mad< 
joon), which 1 have learnt from Anastasias. And as I had neither a Malay dictionoiy, nor 
even Adelung’s Mithridates, which might have helped me to a few words, I addressed him in 
some lines from the Iliad, ccoasidering that, of such languages as I possessed, Greek, in point 
of longitude, came geographically nearest to an Oricntol one. He worshipp^ me in a most 
devout manner, and replied in what I suppose was Malay. In this way 1 saved my reputa- 
tion with my neighbours : for the Malay bad no means of betraying the secret. He lay 
down upon the floor for about an hour, and thenpursued his journey. On his departure, 1 
presented him with a piece of opium. To him, os an Orientalist, I concluded that opium 
must be familiar; and the expiassion of his face convinced me that it was. Nevertheless, 1 
was %tnick with some little consternation when 1 saw him suddenly raise his hand to his 
mouth, and (in the school-boy phrase) bolt the whole, divided into three pieces, at one 
mouthful. Giie quantity was enough to kill three- dragoons and their horses; and I felt some 
alarm for the poor creature: but what could he done? 1 had given him the opium in com- 
passion for his^olitafy life, on recollecting that, if ho bad traveled on foot from. London, it 
must be nearly three weeks since he could have exchanged a thought with any human being. 
I could not ^liilk of violating the laws of hospitality, by having him surged and drenched 
with an emetic, and thus frightening him into a notion that we were going to sacrifice him to 
some English idol. No, there was clearly no help for it: he took his leave; and for some 
days I felt anxious ; but, ns X never heard of any M alay being found dead, I became convinced 
that he was used to opium, and that I must have doi^o him the service I desigood, by giving 
hhu one night of respite from the pains of wandering.’* 
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cockatoos. I ran into pagodas : and was fixed, for centuries, at the summit, or in 
secret rooms ; I was the idol ; I was the priest ; I was worshipped ; 1 was saorU 
ficed. I fled from the wrath of Brama through all the forests of Asia ; Vishnu 
hated me ; Seeva laid wait for me. 1 came suddenly upon Isis and O^ris : 1 had 
done a deed, they said, which the ibis and the crocodile trembled at. 1 was buried, 
for a thousand years, in stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow cham- 
bers at the heai't of etoruid pyramids. I was kissed, with cancerous kisses, by cro- 
codiles, and laid, confounded with all unutterable slimy things, amongst reeds and 
Nilotic mud. 

I thus give the reader some slight abstraction of my Oriental dreams, which 
always filled me with such amasement at the monstrous scenery, that horror 
seemed absorbed for awhile in sheer astonishment. Sooner or later came a reflux 
of feeling that swallowed up the astonishment^ and left me, not so much in terror, 
as in hatred and abomination of what I saw. Over every form, and threat, and 
inmishment, and dim sightless incarceration, brooded a sense of eternity and 
infinity that drove mo into an oppression as of madness. Into these dreams only, 
it was, with one or two slight exceptions, that any circumstances of physical horror 
entered. All before had been moral and spiritual terrors. But here the main 
agents were ugly birds, or snakes, or crocodiles ; especially the last. The cursed 
9 crocodile became to me the object of more horror than almost all the rest. 1 was 
compelled to live with him, and (as was always the case almost in my dreams) for 
oenturies. 1 escaped sometimes, and found myself in Chinese houses, with cane 
tables, &c. All the feet of the tables, sofas, &c., soon became instinct with life : the 
abominable head of the crocodile, and his leering eyes, looked out at me, multiplied 
into a thousand repetitious : and I stood loathing and fascinated. And so often 
did thil^ hideous reptile haunt my dreams, that many times the very same dream 
was broken up in the veiy same way : I heal'd gentle voices speaking to me, (1 hear 
every thing when I am sleeping ;) and instantly I awoke : it was broad noon ; and 
my children wore standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side, come to show me their 
coloured shoes, or new frocks, or to let me see them dressed for going out. I pro-« 
test, that so awful was the transition from the damned crocodile, and the other un- 
utterable monsters and abortions of my dreams to the sight of innocent human 
natures, and of infancy, that, in the mighty and sudden revulsion of mind, I wept, 
and could not forbear it, as 1 kissed their faces. 

««««#« 

Aa a final specimen, I cite a dream of a different chancter, from 1820. 

The dream commenced with a music which now I often heard in di-cams — a 
music of preparation and of awakening suspense — a music like the opening of the 
Coronation Anthem, and which, like that, gave the feeling of a vast march, of infinite 
cavalcades filing off, and the tread of ffinUmerable armies. The morning was come 
of a mighty day — a day of crises and of final hope for }iuman nature, then suffering 
some mysterious eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Somewhere, 1 . 
knew not where— somehow, I knew not bow — ^by some beings, 1 knew not whom 
— a battle, a strife, an agony, was conducting, — was evolving like a great drama, or 
piece of music, with which my sympathy was the more insuppor^le from my 
conihsion as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possible issue. * I, as is usu^ 
in dreams^ (where, of necessity, we make ourselves central to evCiy xi|bvement,<) had 
the power, and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the powci*, if 1 could 
raise myself, to will it; and yet again had not the power, for the weight of twenty 
Atlantica was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. '^Beeper than ever 
jflummet sounded,’’ I lay inactive. Then, like a chonis, the passion deepened. 
Some greater interest was at stake; some mightier cause than ever yet the 8Wor4 
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had pleaded or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms; hurryinga to 
and fro ; trepidations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether from the good 
cause or the bad ; darkness and lights ; tempest and human faces ; and at last, with 
the sense tl#t all was lost, female foims, and the features that were worth all the 
world to me, and but a moment allowed — and elasped hands, and heart-breaking 
partings, and then — everlasting farewells ! and with a sigh, such as the caves of hell 
sighed when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound 
was reverberated — everlasting farewells ; and again, and yet again reverberated-— 
everlasting farewells ! ^ 

And 1 awoke in struggles, and cried aloud — I will sleep no morel” 


173.— HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


Sir W, Temple. 


[Sir William Tempi.e, an eminent statesman, was bom in 1628. He was employed during 
the reign of Charles 11. in several important missions, and by his energy and judgment con- 
cluded the famous Triple Alliance of 1008, between England, Holland, and Sweden. His 
politics were too liberal, and his diposition too honest, for those days. He gradually retired 
into piivate life ; and at his house at Sheen devoted himself to literature and gardening. He 
died in 1090.] 


For the honour of our climate, it has been observed by ancient authors, that the 
Britons were longer-lived than any other nation to them known. And in modem 
times there have been more and greater examples of this kind than in any other 
countries of Europe. The story of old Parr is too late to be forgotten by many 
now alive, who was brought out of Derbyshire to the court in King Charles tho 
First’s time, and lived to a hundred and fifty-three years old ; and might have, as was 
thought, gone further, if the change of country air and diet for that of the town, 
had not carried him off untimely at that veiy age. The late Robert Earl of Leicester, 
who was a person of great learning and observation, as well as of truth, told me 
several stories very extraordinary upon this subject; ono of a Countoss of Desmond, 
married out of England in Edward the Fourth’s time, and who lived far in King 
fames’s reign, and was counted to have died some yeais above a hundred and foi-ty ; 
at which ago she came from Bristol to London to beg some relief at court, having 
long been veiy popr by tho ruin of that Irish family into which she was married. 

Another he told mo was of a beggar at a bookseller’s shop, where ho was some 
weeks after the death of Prince Henry ; and, observing those that passed by, ho was 
saying to his company, that never such a mourning had been seen in England ; this 
beggar said, " No, novwsiifce tho death of Prince Arthur,” My Lord Leicester, 
surprised, asked what she meant, and whether she remembered it ; she said, “ Very 
well ; ” and upon his more curious inquiry told him that her name was Rainsford 
of a good family in Oxfordshire ; that when she was about twenty years old, upon 
tho falseness of a lover, she fell distracted ; how long she had been so, nor what 
passed in that time, she kne'^ not ; that when she was thought well enough to* go 
^ abroad^ she was fain to beg for her living ; that she was some time at this trade 
before sho recovered any memory of what she had been, or where bred ; that when 
this memory^retumed, she went down into her country, but hardly found the me- 
' * mory of any of her friends she had left there ; and so returned to a parish in South- 
work, where she had some small allowance among other poor, and bad been for many 
I i^ors ;* and opc^a week walked into the city, and took what alms were given her. My 
iLord Leicester told me he sent to inquire at the parish, and found their account 
agree with the woman’s ; upon which he ordered her to call at his house once a 
week, which she did for some time ; after which he heard no moi'e of her. 
story raised some discourse upon a remark of some in the company, that mad 
people are apt to live long, l^ey alleged examples of their own knowledge ; but 
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tlio result was that if it were true, it must proceed from the natural vigour of their 
tempers, w^hich disposed them to passions so violent, as end in frenzies ; and from 
the great abstinence and hardships of diet they are forced upon by the methods of 
their cure, and severity of those who had them in care ; no other diipk but water 
being allowed them, and very little meat. 

The last story 1 shall mention from that noble person, upon this subject, was of 
a morris-danca in Herefordsliire ; whereof he said, ho had a pamphlet still in his 
library, written by a very ingenious gentleman of that county ; and which gave an 
account how, such a year of King James his reign, Jthere went about the country a 
set of morri&<hincers composed of ten men who danced a Maid Marian, and a tabor 
and pipe ; and how these twelve one with another made up twelve hundred years. 
’Tis not so much that so many in one small county should live to that age, as that 
they should be in vigour and in humour to travel and to dance. 

I have in my life met with two of above a hundred and twelve ; whereof the 
woman had passed her life in service, and the man in common labour till he grew 
old and fell upon the parish. But I met with one who had gone a much greater 
length, which made me more curious in my inquiries. ’Twas an old man who 
begged usually at a lonely inn upon the road in Staffordshire, who told me he was 
a hundred and twenty-four years old ; that he had been a soldier in the Gales voyage 
under the Earl of Essex, of which he gave me a sensible account. That after his 
return he fell to labour in his own parish, which was about a mile from the place 
where I met him. That he continued to work till a hundred and twelve, when he 
broke one of his ribs by a fall from a cart, and being thereby disabled ho fell to beg. 
This agreeing with what the master of the house told me was reported and believed 
by all his neighbours, X asked him what his usual food was ; he said, milk, bread 
and cheese, and flesh when it was given him. I asked what ho used to drink ; ho 
said, “ Oh, air, we have the best water in our parish that is in all the neighbourhood.’* 
AVhether ho never drank any thing else. Ho said, yes, if any body gave \t him, but 
not otherwise ; and the host told me, he hafl got many a pound in his nousc, but 
never spent one penny. I asked if he had any neighbours as old as he, and ho tdid 
me but one, who had been his fellow-soldier at Gales, and was three years older ; 
but ho had been most of his time in a good servioe, and had something to live on 
now he was old. 

1 have heard, and very credibly, of many in my life above a hundred years old, 
brought as witnesses upon tnals of titles, and bounds of land ; but have observed 
most of them to have been of Derbyshire, Stafford&ii%, or Yorkshire, and none 
above the rank of common farmers. The oldest I ever knew any persons of quality, 
or indeed any gentleman, either at home or abroad, was fourscore and twelve. This 
added to all the former recites or observations, either of long-lived races or persons 
in any age or country, makes it easy to conclude that health and long life are 
U8ua% blessings of the poor, not of the rich ; and the fruits of temperance, rather 
than of luxury and excess. And indeed if a rioh man does not in many things 
like a ^r, he will certainly be the worse for his riohes ; if he does use exercise, 
which is but voluntary labour ; if he does not restrain appetite^ by choice as the 
other does by necessity. If he does not practise sometimes^ even abstinence and 
fasting, which is the last extreme of want and poverty ; if his cares and his tioublcs 
mcreasc with his riches, or his passions with his pleasures ; ho'^<vill certainly im- 
pair in heidth, whilst he imprpvqa his fortunes, and lose more than ho gains by the 
bargain ; since health is the best of all human possessions, and without which the 
rest are not relished or not kindly enjoyed. 
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lT4.~EVENlNa. 

EvRNiNa has formed the subject of one of OoUius’ most finished poczas:**'n 
If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 

May hope, O ponsivo 12ve, to soothe thine ear 
Like thy own modest springs, 

Thy springs, and dying gales; 

O nymph reserv’d, while now the bright^hair’d Fm i 
Sits in yon west^n tent, whoso cloudy skirts, 

With brede othoresd wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed; 

Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-eyed bat, 

With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 

Now teach me, maid composed, 

To breathe some soften’d strain. 

Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening vale- 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit; 

As musing slow I hail 
Thy genial loved return! 

For, when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with eedg^ 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet, 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then let mcbrore some wild and heathy scene. 

Or find some ruin midst its dreary deUs, 

Whose walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleams. ^ 

Or if chill blusto^g winds, or driving rain, 

Prevent my willing feet, bo mine the hut 
That from the mountain’s side 
^ Views wilds, and swelling floods, 

Ai^d hamlets browh, and dim discover’d spires, 

And hears their simple beU, and marks o’er all 
f Thy dewy fiagers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall poui* his showers, fis oft he wont 
And bathe thy bredthlng tresses, meekest ijSve I 
While Summer loves to sport 
Beneath tby lingering light j 
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While sallow Autumn fills tliy lap with leaves; 

, Or AVinter, yelling through the troublous air, 

Affrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely rends thy robes; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peace, 

Thy gentlest influence own. 

And love thy favourite name. Coluns. 

Thomas Warton’s poems* are less known than those of Collins. The following lines from 
his * Ode on die Approach of Summer* will show that hepd^essedone of the characteristics 
of a real pool ; that power of observation which is necessaiy to produce particular images, 
instead of vague descriptions : — 

Oft when thy season, sweetest queen, Nor lowings faint of herds remote, 

Has drest tho groves in livery green ; Nor mastiff's bark from bosom'd cot ; 

When in each fair and fertile field Rustle the breezes lightly borne 

Beauty begins her bow'r to build ; O'er deep embattled ears of com : 

AVhilc evening, veil'd in shadows brown Round ancient elm, with humming noise, 
Puts her matron mantle on, * Full loud the chaffer swarms rejoice. 

And mists in spreading streams convey Meantime a thousand dyes invest 
More fresh the fumes of new-shorn hay ; The ruby chambers of the west ! 

Then, goddess, guide my pilgrim feet That all aslant the village tower 

Contemplation hoar to meet, A mild reflected radiance pour, 

As slow ho winds in museful mood, While, with the level-streaming rays 

Near the rush'd marge of Cherwell's flood ; Far seen its arched windows blaze 
Or o’er old Avon’s magic edge, And the tall grove's green top is dight 

Whence Shakspero cull’d the spiky sedge In russet tints, and gleams of light : 

All playful yet, in years unripe, So that the gay scene by degrees 

To frame a shrill and simple pipe. Bathes my blithe heart in ecstasies ; 

There, through the dusk but ^mly seen, And fancy to my ravish'd sight 

Sweet ev’ning objects intervene: Portrays her kindred visions bright 

His wattled cotes the shepherd plants, At length the parting light subdues 

Beneath her o\m. the milk-maid chants. My soften’d soul to calmer views, 

The woodman, speeding homo, awhile And fainter shapes of pensive joy, 

Rests him at a shady stile. As twilight dawns, my mind employ,^ 

Nor wants there fragrance to dispense Till from l^e ^path I fondly stray 
Refreshment. o'elr my* soothed sense; In musing lapt, nor heed the way ; 

Nor tangled woodbine's balmy bloom, Wandering through tho landscape still, 

Nor grass besprent to breathe perfume Till melancholy 1^ her fill ; 

Nor lurking wild thyme’s spicy swe8t And on each moss-wove boirier damp 

To bathe in dew my roving feet: The gloijjpworm hangs his fairy lamp 

Nor wants there note of Philomel, Wabtoe; 

Nor sound of distant tinkling beU : 

Byron sings the evening of Italian skies : — 

The Moon is up, and yet it 1$ not night^ . 

Sanset divides Ihe sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streanis hlong the alpine hb^t 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; heaven is ftee ' 

Fri>m clouds, but of all colours seemil to be, ' 

Melted to one vast iris of the west,' 

Where the day joins the past eternity ; / 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian'b crest 
Floats through the azure tar^n island of the blest * 
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A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o*er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
c;3oll*d o’er the peak of the far Bhoetian hill, 

As day andliight contending Trere, until 
Nature reclaim'd her order : — gently flows 
The deop*dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams uponjier stream, and glass'd within it ^ws^ 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change : a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away. 

The last still loveliest, till — *tis gone — and all is gray. Btbon. 

Brilliant as these stanzas are, the older poets have a more natural charm, to our tastes*— 
Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait, 

His day's hot task has ended in the west ; 

The owl, night's herald, shrieks, — *tis very late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 

And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light 

Do summon us to part, and b[d good night. Shaksfebe. ' 


Shephei-ds all, and maidens fair, 

Fold your flocks up, for the air 
'^ins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Ev’ry little flower that is ; 

Hanging on their velvet heads, 

Like a rope of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds lowiifaHing, 

And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from under ground ; 
At whose rising mists unsound. 
Damps and vapours fly apace, 
Hov'ring o'er the wanton facet 
Of these pastures, where they come, 
^%iking dead both bud and bloom ; 
Therefore, fr9m such danger, lock 
. Ev'ry one his lotdd flock ; 


And let your dogs lie loose without, 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day, 

Bear a lamb or kid away 
Or the crafty thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure yourselves from these 
Bo not too secure in ease ; 

Let one eye his watches keep, 

While the other eye doth sleep ; 

So you shall good shepherds prove, 
Ax^ for ever hold the love 
Of our great God. Sweetest slumbers, 
And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids I So, farewell I 
Thus 1 end my evening's knell. 

Fletcher. 


Look how the flower, which ling'ringly doth fade, 
The morning's darliti^ kte, the summer's queen, 
Spoil'd of that juice, which kept it fresh and green, 
Aa high as it did raise, bows low the head : 

Bight so the pleasures of my life being dead, 

Or in their contraries but only seen, 

With swifter sp^d d^lines than erst it spread. 
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And (blasted) scarce now shows what it hath been. 

Therefore, as doth the pilgrxm, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to imprison on his way, 

Think on thy home (my soul), and think aright 
Of what’s yet left thee of life’s wasting day : 

Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy mom, 

And twice it is not given thee to be born. Drummond. 

176.-THE COMING OF OUB IaVIOGB. 3 ^^. 

[Thomas Bdbnet, Master of the Oharterhonse, was bom in 1085. He was educated at 
the Free School of North Allerton, and at Cambridge. His great work, * Telluris Thcoria 
Sacra,’ was published in 1680; and in 1684 1^ translated his original Latin into English, 
with many additions and alterations. The * Sacred Theory of the Earth* was no doubt re- 
garded by its author as a contiibution to that science which we now call Geology; but ut that 
time the facts upon which the science rests were so imperfectly known, that tlie book has 
now'no scientific value. But Burnet brought to his task the imagination of a poet; and 
some of his descriptions have been rarely surpassed in rejd sublimity. His l^nglish style is 
remarkably flowing and harmonious, and does not, lilce Milton's English prose writings, 
wear the appearance of being fonned upon Latin models. The ex.tract which we give is from 
the last chapter of the Third Book of tlie * Bacrod Theory.' Dr. Burnet died in 1715.] 

Certainly there is nothing in the whole course of nature, or of human affairs, so 
great and so extraordinary as the two last scenes of them, the Coming of our 
Saviour, and the Burning of tho World. If wo could draw in our minds the pictures 
of these in true and lively coloum, we should scarce be able to attend any thing 
else, or ever divert our imagination from these two objects : for what can more 
affect us than the greatest glory that ever was visible upon earth, and at the same 
time the greatest terror; — a God descending at the head of an array of angels, 
and a burning world under bis feet? * * * * * ^ 

As to the face of nature, just before the coming of our Saviour, that may be best 
collected from the signs of his coming mentioned in the precedent chapter. Those, 
all meeting together, help to prepare and make ready a theatre fit for an angiy God 
to come down upon. The countenance of the heavens will be dark and gloomy ; 
and a veil drawn over the face of tho sun. Tho earth in a disposition every where 
to break into open flames. The tops of tho mountaiits smoking; the rivers dry; 
earthquakes in several places ; the sea sunk and retired into its deepest channel, 
and roaring as against some mighty storm. These things will make the day dead 
and melancholy; but the night scenc^^ will have more of horror in them, when the 
biasing stara appear like so many fiines with their lighted toroh^, threatening to 
set all on Are, For I do not doubt but the comets 5 a 11 bear a part in this tragedy, 
and have something extraordinery in them at that time, either as to num]bcr,^o>«> 
bigness, or nearness to the earth. Besides, the air will be fUll of flaming metcorsf^ 
of unusual forms and magnitudes ; balls of fire rolling in the sky, ^nd pointed 
lightnings darted against the earth, mixed with claps of thunder an^ unusual noises ' 
from the clouds. The moon and the stm ydll be confused and irregular, both in 
their light and motions; as if the whole frame of the heavens was t'ut of order, and 
all the laws of nature were broken or expired. 

When ail things are in this languishing or dying posture, and the inhabitants of . 
tho earth under the fears of their last end, tho heaVens will open on a sudden, aiidC 
the [Jory of God will appear. A glory surpassing the sun in its greatest radiancy; 
which though we cannot describe^ We may suppose it will bear some resemblance or 
proportion with those representations that are madel in Beripture of God upon his 
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throne. This wondei^ in the heavens), v/hatsoever its form may bo, will presently 
attttict the eyeS of all the Christian world. Nothing can more afifect than an object 
so uuusaal and so illustHous, and that probably brings along with it their last 
destiny, an# Will put a period to all human afiairs. ***** 

As it is not possible for us to express or conceive the dread and majesty of his 
appearance, so neither can we, on the other hand, express the passions and conster- 
nations of the people that behold it. These things exceed the measures of human 
affairs, and of human thoughts : wc have neither words nor comparisons to make 
them known by. The greatest i^ouip and magnificence of the Emperors of the East, 
in their armies, in their triumphs, in their inaugurations, is but the sport and enter- 
tainment of children, if comjparcd with this solemnity. When God condescends to 
an external glory, with a visible train and equipage ; when, from all the provinces 
of his vast and boundless empire, he summons his nobles, as I may so say — the 
several orders of angels and archangels — ^to attend his person, though wo cannot tell 
the form or manner of his appearance, wc know there is nothing in our experience, or 
in the whole history of this world, that can be a just representation of the least part of 
it. No armies so numerous as the host of heaven ; and, instead of the wild noises 
•of the rabble, which makes a great part of our worldly state, this blessed company 
* will breathe their hallelujahs into the open air, and repeated acclamations of salva- 
tion to God, which sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb. ***** 

Imagine all Nature now standing in a silent expectation to receive its last doom ; 
the tutelary and destroying angels to have their instructions ; every thing to bo 
ready for tho fatal hour ; and then, after a little silence, all the host of heaven to 
raise their voice, and sing aloud : Let God arise ; let his enemies bo scattered ; as 
smoko is driven away, so drive, them away ; as wax mclteth before the fire, bo let 
tho wicked perish at tho presence of God. And upon this, as upon a signal gh en, 
nil tho sublunaiy world breaks into flames, and all the treasures of Are are opened 
in heaven and in earth. 

Thus the conflagration begins. If one should now go about to represent tho 
^orld on fire, with all the confusions that necessarily must bo in nature and in 
mankind upon that occasion, it would seem to most lucu a romantic scene. Yet 
we are sure there must bo such a scene. The heavens will pass away with a noise, 
and tho elements will melt with fciwent heat, and all the works of tho earth will 
bo burnt up ; and these things cannot come to pass without the greatest disorders 
imaginable, both in tho miiids of men and in external ncituro, and the saddest spec- 
tacles that eye cim behold. ^ Wo think it a great matter to see a single person burnt 
alive ; hero are millions shrieking in tho flames at once. It is frightful to us to 
look upon a great city in flames, and to see the distractions and misery of tho people; 
here is an univer^ fire through all the cities df the earth, and an universal massacre 
of their inhabitants. Whatsc^ver the prophets foretold of the desolations of Judea, 
> Jerusalem, or fiabylon, in tho mghest strains, is more than literally accomplished in 
ft%is lakt and general calamity ; and those only that are spectators of it can make its 
- hiatoiiy. « 

The disordersjn nature and the inanimate world will bo no less, nor less strange 
and unaccountable, than those hi mankind. Every element, and every region,' so 
far as Jhe boun^ of this fire extend, will bo in a tumult and a fury, and the whole 
habitable worid ronning into confusion. A world is sooner destroyed than made. ; 
' . and nature relapses hastily into that chaos state out of which she came by Slow and 
leisurely motions : as an army advances into the field by just and regular marches ; 
. but, when it is broken and routed, it flics with precipitation, and one cannot de- 
scribe its posture. Fire is a barbarous enemy ; it gives no mercy ; there is nothing 
but fuiy, and rage, and min, and destniction wheresoever it prevails, as stoim, or 
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tbout^ it bo but the force of air, makes a i ^nge havoc where it comes 
4eyouwg ftamos, or exhalations set on fire, have still a far greater violence, 
and carry moi'e terror along with thorn. Thunder dnd earthquakes arq the sons of 
‘'lire ; and wo know nothing in nature wore impetuous or niOro iiTosistilily dcstioictivc 
than these two. And, accordingly, in this last war of the elements, wo may be sure 
they will bear their parts, and do great execution in the several regions of the world 
Earthquakes and subterraneous eruptions will tear tho body and bowels of the 
ewth ; and thunders and convulsive motions of the air rend the skies. Tho waters 
of the sea will boil and struggle with streams of sulphur that run into them ; which 
will make them fume, and smoke, and ixiar, beyond all stonns and tempests ; and 
these noises of the sea will be anbwerod again from the land by falling rocks and 
mountains. This is a small part of the dihordcis of that day. * * * * 

But if wC' suppose the storm over, and that the fire hath got an entire victorjS 
over flU^'other bodies, and hath subdued every thing to itself, the contlagratiou wi® 
end id a deluge of fire, or in a sea of fire, covering the whole globe of the eai-th ; for 
when the exterior logion of the earth is melted into a flnoi, like molten glass oi 
running ru^td; it will, accoidmg to the nature of other fluids, fill all \auuitieb an 
Uepreesions^ and fall into a regular surface, at an equal distaiiee every wluro froi 
its* ofinti*<^, Ihis tea of fire, like the first abyss, will cover tho face of the vvhol 
earth, make a khid of second chaos, and leave a capacity for another world to rise 
from it. But that is not our pi^bont Ixisincsb. lx‘t us only, if }ovi please to take 
leave of this subject, reflect this occasion, on the vanity and transient glor}' of 
idU tliis habitable world, how, by the force of one clement buakmg loose upon tho 
rest, fill the vaiicties of nature, all the woiks of art, all the labouis of men, arc re- 
duced to nothing; all that wo admiicd and adored bofoir as great anil magnificent 
la olditei*ated or banished ; and .'inotlicr foiin and face of things, plain, simple, and 
evuiywhciu tho same, overspuads the w'hole caith, AVlierc arc now the groat 
ekupijrM of t^e world, and their gioat imperial cities? Their pillars, troplncs, and 
moimmeote of gjory j Show rue where they stood; read the insciiptiou ; tell we tho 
victOrV What remain'*!, what impressions, what diftercncc or dHtiiiLtion dfc 

810 ijU tliia ma^s of fiic ? Uomc itbclf, eternal Jtome, the great city, the cniprcbs 
whose domination and buper«tition, ancient and inodoin, make a great 
Mbtory of this caidh, what is become of her now? Sliu laid herfounda-^ 
jand her palacvs woio strong and sninptuou.s ; .she gloiificd heiself and 
/XlVi^*4elieioUhly, aud bald in her heart, I bit a queen and .shall see no snK^. But 
her hour is conic, bhe is wiped aw'ay from the face of Vlnf earth, and buried in per- 
petual oblivion. But it is nut cities only, and works of men’s hands, but the over-J 
^'lastiug toUs aOd mouutainb aud rocks of the earth are melted as wax before the 
place is nowhere foiwd. Heic stood the Aljis, a jirodigious range of 
load of the earth, that covered many countries, and loaclicd their arm^ 
^ ocean to the Black Sea : thi.s hu^e mass of stones is softened and dis^ 
^olVfi}, a teuder cloud into rain. IJere stood the African mountains, and 
with his top above the clouds. There was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and Iruatui, 
anidlho 0 w(Mitains of Asia. And yonder, toward.s the north, stood* the Biphaean^ 
KiUf^ ojfjthodjiu ico and snow* All these are vanished, dropped ajvay as the snow* 
ih^r heads, and swallowed up in a red sea of fire. Great and marvellous arc 
Hby liiK'd Odd Almighty] just and true arc thy ways, thoU^King oTsaintsN 
HaUciu'ih, ^ 






